PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


Tue Epistle to the Hebrews forms a most important part of the New 
Testament. It exhibits the connection between the Old and New 
Dispensations of Religion, throws a flood of light on the Old Testa- 
ment Scripture, and illustrates the Harmony of the Scheme of Redemp- 
tion, in the midst of changing ages and economies. It contains the 
most sublime descriptions of the dignity and glory of Christ’s person, 
the excellence of his sacrifice, and the superiority of his gospel; inter- 
mingled with hortatory matter, wherever the grand argument can 
admit of a pause, full of solemnity and pathos. 

The Author’s Commentary will be regarded by many as even supe- 
rior, either to that on Romans or Corinthians. Indeed, it may be 
fairly questioned if there be any English Commentary on the Hebrews 
which combines, to so great an extent, the advantages both of a 
critical and practical exposition. Two classes of readers, therefore, 
seldom both pleased with the same work, will, it is believed, here find 
equal satisfaction. The critic may have his difficulties resolved, and 
the Christian his heart improved. In the “Introduction,” various 
important questions, which have long interested the learned, but which 
in many commentaries are either passed in silence, or dismissed with 
a word, are here ably handled, if not in every case satisfactorily 
solved. ‘The points alluded to are those regarding the Pauline origin 
of the Epistle, the parties to whom it was addressed, the language in 
which it was written, with its date, occasion, scope, and character. At 
the same time the critical and doctrinal difficulties throughout the 
Epistle are fairly met, and treated with ability, scholarship, and 
candour. In this department of his labours, the Author is fully up to 
the modern mark, and never leaves the reader to complain that a 
judgment has been formed in ignorance of what the more recent autho- 
rities have alleged, while his independence is everywhere manifest. 
His criticisms and doctrinal discussions are frequently relieved by the 
most beautiful and pertinent illustrations. The poets furnish him 
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with apposite quotations. The beauties of Spenser and Shakspere 
occasionally adorn his pages. It would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful exposition than that on angelic ministry, at chap. i. 14, or 
that on sympathy with the slave, chap. xiii. 3. On this last subject, 
the Author scorns to maintain a prudential yet criminal silence, and 
far as his voice goes—and that is throughout America—vindicates the 
cause of the oppressed. 

The peculiarity of this Edition lies in the careful revision to which 
the text of the Author has been subjected, and the addition, as in the 
Volumes already published, of supplementary Notes in smaller type, 
wherever such were deemed necessary. In a few instances where the 
importance of the subject demanded it, these have extended to con- 
siderable length, and will, it is hoped, enhance the value of the work 
among Scotch Theologians. The Publishers, therefore, send out this 
Edition of Barnes’ Notes on the Hebrews, in the confident expectation 
that it will prove extremely useful and popular. 
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§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


Ir need not be said that this epistle has given rise to much discussion 
among writers on the New Testament. Indeed there is probably no part of 
the Bible inregard to which so many conflicting views have been entertained. 
The name of the author ; the time and place where the epistle was written ; 
the character of the book; its canonical authority; the language in which 
it was composed ; and the persons to whom it was addressed, all have given 
rise to great difference of opinion. Among the causes of this are the fol- 
lowing :—The name of the author is not mentioned. ‘The church to which 
it was sent, if sent to any particular church, is not designated. There are 
no certain marks of time in the epistle, as there often are in the writings of 
Paul, by which we can determine the time when it was written. 

It is not the design of these Notes to go into an extended examination of 
these questions. Those who are disposed to pursue these inquiries, and to 
examine the questions which have been started in regard to the epistle, can 
find ample means in the larger works that have treated of it ; and especially 
in Lardner; in Michaelis’ Introduction; in the Prolegomena of Kuinoel; in 
Hug’s Introduction ; and particuLarxy in Professor Stuart's invaluable Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. No other work on this portion of 
the New Testament is so complete as his, and in the Introduction he has left 
nothing to be desired in regard to the literature of the Epistle. 

Controversies early arose in the church in regard to a great variety of ques- 
tions pertaining to this epistle, which are not yet fully settled. Most of those 
questions, however, pertain to the literature of the epistle, and however they 
may be decided, are not such as to affect the respect which a Christian ought 
to have for it asa part of the word of God. They pertain to the inquiries, to 
whom it was written ; in what language, and at what time it was composed ; 
questions which in whatever way they may be settled, do not affect its ca- 
nonical authority, and should not shake the confidence of Christians in it as 
a part of divine revelation. Tle only inquiry on these points which it is 
proper to institute in these Notes is, whether the claims of the epistle toa 
place in the canon of Scripture are of such a kind as to allow Christians to 
read it as a part of the oracles of God? May we sit down to it feeling that 
we are perusing that which has been given by inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
as a part of revealed truth? Other questions are interesting in their places, 
and the solution of them is worth all which it has cost; but they need not 
embarrass us here, nor claim our attention as preliminary to the exposition 
ofthe epistle. All that will be attempted, therefore, in this Introduction, will 
be such a condensation of the evidence collected by others, as shall show that 
this epistle has of right a place in the volume of revealed truth, and is of 
authority to regulate the faith and practice of mankind. 
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§ 2. To whom was the Epistle written? 


It purports to have been written to the “ Hebrews,” This is not found, 
indeed, in the body of the epistle, though it occurs in the subscription at the 
end. It differs from all the other epistles of Paul in this respect, and from 
niost of the others in the New Testament. In all of the other epistles of 
Paal, the church or person to whom the letter was sent is specified in the 
commencement. This, however, commences in the form of an essay or ho. 
mily ; nor is there anywhere ix the epistle any direct intimation to what 
church it was sent. ‘The subscription at the end is of no authority, asit can- 
not be supposed that the author himself would affix it to the epistle, and as 
it is known that many of those subscriptions are false. See the remarks at 
the close of the Notes on Romans, and 1. Corinthians. Several questions 
present themselves here which we may briefly investigate. 

(1.) What is the evidence that it was written to the Hebrews? In reply 
to this we may observe (1.) That the inscription at the commencement, 
“The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews,” though not affixed by 
the author, may be allowed to express the current sense of the church in an- 
cient times in reference to a question on which they had the best means of 
judging. These inscriptions at the commencement of the epistles have 
hitherto in general escaped the suspicion of spuriousness, to which the sub- 
scriptions at the close are justly exposed. Jfichaelis. They should not in 
any case be called in question, unless there is good reason from the epistle itself, 
or from some other source. This inscription is found in all our present Greek 
manuscripts, and in nearly all the ancient versions. It is found in the Peshito, 
the old Syriac version, which was made in the first or in the early part ot 
the second century. It is the title given to the epistle by the Fathers of the 
second century, and onward. Stuart. (2.) The testimony ofthe Fathers. 
Their testimony is unbroken and uniform. With one accord they declare 
this, and this should be regarded as testimony of great value. Unless there 
is some good reason to depart from such evidence, it should be regarded as 
decisive. In this case there is no good reason for calling it in question, 
but every reason to suppose it to be correct; nor so far as I have found is 
there any one who has doubted it. (3.) The internal evidence is of the 
highest character that it was written to [lebrew converts. It treats of He- 
brew institutions. It explains their nature. It makes no allusion to Gen- 
tile customs or laws. It all along supposes that those to whom it was sent 
were familiar with the Jewish history ; with the nature of the temple service ; 
with the functions of the priestly office ; and with the whole structure of their 
religion. No other person than those who had been Jews are addressed 
throughout the epistle. There is no attempt to explain the nature or design 
of any customs except those with which they were familiar. At the same 
time it is equally clear that they were Jewish converts—converts trom Judaism 
to Christianity— who are addressed. The writer addresses them as Chris 
tians, not as those who were to be converted to Christianity ; he explains to 
them the Jewish customs as one would do to those who had been converted 
from Judaism; he endeavours to guard them from apostasy, as if there were 
danger that they would selapse again into the system from which they were 
converted. ‘'hese considerations seem to be decisive ; and in the view of all 
who have written on the epistle, as well as of the Christian world at large, 
they settle the question. 1t has never been held that the epistle was directed 
to Gentiles ; and in all the opinions and questions which have been started on 
the subject, it has been admitted that, wherever they resided, the persons te 
whom the epistle was addressed were originally Hebrews who had never been 
converted to the Cl:ristian religion. 
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(IL.) To what particular church of the Hebrews was it written? Very 
different opinions have been held on this question. The celebrated Storr 
held that it was written to the Hebrew part of the churches in Galatia ; and 
that the epistle to the Galatians was addressed to the Gentile part of those 
churches. Semler and Noessett maintained that it was written to the churches 
in Macedonia, and particularly to the church of Thessalonica, Bolten main- 
tains that it was addressed to the Jewish Christians who fled from Palestine 
in a time of persecution. about the year 60, and who were scattered through 
Asia Minor. Michael Weber supposed that it was addressed to the church 
at Corinth. Ludwig conjectured that it was addressed to a church in Spain. 
Wetstein supposes that it was written to the church at Rome. Most of these 
opinions are mere conjectures, and all of them depend on circumstances which 
furnish only slight evidence of probability. Those who are disposed to ex- 
amine these, and to see them confuted, may consult Stuart’s Commentary on 
the Hebrews, Intro. § 5—9. ‘The common, and the almost universally re- 
ceived opinion is that the epistle was addressed to the Hebrew Chiistians in 
Palestine. The reasons for this opinion, briefly, are the following. (1.) The 
testimony of the ancient church was uniform on this point—that the epistle 
was not only written to the Hebrew Christians, but to those who were in 
Palestine. Lardner affirms this to be the testimony of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Jerome, Euthalius, Chrysostom, Theodorct,and Theophylact; and adds 
that this was the general opinion of the ancients. Works, vol. vi. pp. 80, 81. 
ed. Lond. 1829. (2.) The inscription at the commencement of the epistle 
leads to this supposition. ‘That inscription, though not appended by the 
hand of the author, was early affixed to it. It is found not only in the Greek 
manuscripts, but in all the carly versions, as the Syriac and the Itala; and 
was doubtless affixed at a very carly period, and by whomsoever affixed, ex- 
pressed the current sense at the time. It is hardly possible that a mistake 
would be made on this point ; and unless there is good evidence to the con- 
trary, this ought to be allowed to determine the question. That inscription 
is, “ The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews.” But who are the 
Hebrews—the ‘EBz%o:? Professor Stuart has endeavoured to show that this 
was a term that was employed exclusively to denote the Jews in Palestine, 
in contradistinction from foreign Jews, who were called Hellenists. Comp. 
my Notes on Acts vi.1. Bertholdt declares that there is not a single example 
which can be found in early times of Jewish Christians out of Palestine being 
called Hebrews. See a Dissertation on the Greek Language in Palestine, 
and of the meaning of the word Hellenists, by Hug, in the Bib. Repository, 
vol. i. 547, 548. Comp. also Robinson’s Lex. on the word ‘Ef2ae. If this 
be so, and if the inscription be of any authority, then it goes far to settle the 
question. The word Hebrews occurs but three times in the New Testament, 
(Acts vi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii.5,)in the first of which it is certain that 
it is used in this sense, and in both the others of which it is probable. There 
can be no doubt, it seems to me, that an ancient writer acquainted with the 
usual sense of the word Hebrew, would understand an inscription of this 
kind—“ written to the Hebrews”—as designed for the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, and not for the Jews of other countries. (3.) There are some passages 
in the epistle itself which Lardner supposes indicate that this epistle was 
written to the Hebrews in Palestine, or to those there who had been converted 
from Judaism to Christianity. As those passages are not conclusive, and as 
their force has been called in question, and with much propriety, by Professor 
Stuart (pp. 32—34), I shall merely refer to them, They can be examined 
at leisure by those who are disposed, and though they do not prove that the 
epistle was addressed to the Hebrew Christians in Palestine, yet they can be 
best interpreted on that supposition, and a peculiar significancy would be at- 
tached to them on this supposition. ‘They are the following: ch. i.2; iv. 
9; ii, 14; v. 12; iv. 4—6; x. 26—29, 32—34; xiii. 18, 14. ‘The ar- 
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gument of Lardner is that these would be more applicable to their condition 
than to others; a position which J think cannot be doubted. Some of them 
are of so general character, indeed, as to be applicable to Christians elsewhere ; 
and in regard to some of them it cannot be certainly demonstrated that the 
state of things referred to existed in Judea, but taken together they would be 
more applicable by far to them than to the circumstances of any others of 
which we have knowledge ; and this may be allowed to have some weight at 
least in determining to whom the epistle was sent. (4.) The internal evi- 
dence of the epistle corresponds with the supposition that it was written to 
the Hebrew Christians in Palestine. The passages referred to in the pre- 
vious remarks (3) might be adduced here as proof. But there is other proof. 
It might have been otherwise. There might be sudh strong internal proof 
that an epistle was not addressed to a supposed people, as completely to neu- 
tralize all the evidence derived from an inscription like that prefixed to this 
epistle, and all the evidence derived from tradition. But it is not so here. 
All the circumstances referred to in the epistle ; the general strain of remark ; 
the argument; the allusions, are just such as would be likely to be found in 
an epistle addressed to the Ilebrew Christians in Palestine, and such as would 
not be likely to occur in an epistle addressed to any other place or people. 
They are such as the following: (a) The familiar acquaintance with the 
Jewish institutions supposed by the writer to exist among those to whom it 
was sent—a familiarity hardly to be expected even of Jews who lived in other 
countries. (b.) The danger so frequently adverted to of their relapsing into 
their former state ; of apostatizing from Christianity, and of embracing again 
the Jewish rites and ceremonies—a danger that would exist nowhere else in 
so great a degree as in Judea. Comp. ch. ii. 1—8; iii. 7—11, 15; iv. 1; 
vi. 1—8 ; x. 26—35. (c.) The nature of the discussion in the epistle—not 
turning upon the obligation of circumcision,and the distinction of meats and 
drinks, which occupied so much of the attention of the apostles and early Chris- 
tians in other places—but a discussion relating to the whole structure of the 
Mosaic economy, the pre-eminence of Moses or Christ, the meaning of the 
rites of the temple, &c. These great questions would be more likely to arise 
i Judea than elsewhere, and it was important to discuss them fully, as it is 
done in this epistle. In other places they would be of less interest, and would 
excite less difficulty. (d.) The allusion to local places and events; to facta 
in their history ; and to the circumstances of public worship, which would be 
better understood there than elsewhere. There are no allusions—or if there 
are they are very brief and infrequent—to heathen customs, games, races, and 
philosophical opinions, as there are often in the other epistles of the New Tes- 
tament. Those to whom the epistle was sent, are presumed to have an inti- 
mate and minute knowledge of the Hebrew history, and such a knowledgo 
as could be hardly supposed elsewhere. Comp. ch. xi., particularly vs. 32— 
39. Thus it is implied that they so well understood the subjects referred to 
relating to the Jewish rites, that it was not necessary that the writer should 
specify them particularly. See ch. ix. 5. Of what other persons could this 
be so appropriately said as of the dwellers in Palestine? (e¢.) The circum- 
stances of trial and persecution so often referred to in the epistle, agree well 
with the known condition of the church in Palestine. That it was subjected 
to great trials we know; and though this was extensively true of other 
churches, yet it is probable that there were more vexatious and grievous ex- 
actions ; that there was more spite and malice ; that there were more of the 
trials arising from the separation of families and the losses of property attend- 
ing a profession of Christianity in Palestine than elsewhere in the early Chris- 
tian church. These considerations—though not so conclusive as to furnish ab- 
solute demonstration— go far tosettle the question. ‘They seem to me sostrony 
as to preclude any reasonable doubt, and are suchas the mind canrepose on with 
agreat degree of confidence in regard to the original destination of the epistle. 
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(3.) Was it addressed to a particular churchin Pulestine, or to the He- 
brew Christians there in general? 

Whether it was addressed to the churches in general in Palestine, or to 
some particular church there, it is now impossible to determine. Prof. Stuart 
inclines to the opinion that it was addressed to the church in Cesarea. ‘The 
ancients in general supposed it was addressed to the church in Jerusalem. 
There are some local references in the epistle which look as though it was 
directed to some particular church. But the means of determining this ques- 
tion are put beyond our reach, and it is of little importance to settle the ques- 
tion. From the allusions to the temple, the priesthood, the sacrifices, and the 
whole train of peculiar institutions there, it would seem probable that it was 
directed to the church in Jerusalem. As that was the capital of the nation, 
and the centre of religious influence ; and as there was a large and flourishing 
church there, this opinion would seem to have great probability ; but it is 
impossible now to determine it. Ifwe suppose that the author sent the epistle, 
in the first instance, to some local church, near the central seat of the great 
influence which he intended to reach by it —addressing to that church the 
particular communications in the last verses—we shall make a supposition 
which, so far as can now be ascertained, will accord with the truth in the case. 


§3. The Author of the Epistle. 


To those who are familiar with the investigations which have taken place 
in regard to this epistle, it need not be said that the question of its authorship 
has given rise to much discussion. The design of these Notes does not per- 
mit me to go at length into this inquiry. Those who are disposed to see the 
investigation pursued at length, and to see the objections to the Pauline origin 
examined in a most satisfactory manner, can find it done in the Introduction 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Prof. Stuart, pp. 77—260. All that my 
purpose requires is to state, in a very brief manner, the evidence on which it 
is ascribed to the apostle Paul. ‘That evidence is, briefly, the following : 

(1.) That derived from the church at Alexandria. Clement of Alexandria 
says, that Paul wrote to the Hebrews, and that this was the opinion of Pan- 
taenus, who was at the head of the celebrated Christian school at Alexandria, 
and who flourished about A. D. 180. Pantaenus lived near Palestine. He 
must have been acquainted with the prevailing opinions on the subject, and 
his testimony must be regarded as proof that the epistle was regarded as Paul's 
by the churches in that region. Origen, also of Alexandria, ascribes the 
epistle to Paul; though he says that the sentiments are those of Paul, but 
that the words and phrases belong to some one relating the apostle’s senti- 
ments, and as it were commenting on the words of his master. The testi- 
mony of the church at Alexandria was uniform after the time of Origen, that 
it was the production of Paul. Indeed there seems never to have been any 
doubt in regard to it there, and from the commencement it was admitted as 
his production. The testimony of that church and school is particularly va- 
luable, because (a) it was near to Palestine, where the epistle was probably 
sent; (6) Clement particularly had travelled much, and would be likely to 
understand the prevailing sentiments of the East; (c) Alexandria was the 
seat of the most celebrated theological school of the early Christian ages, and 
those who were at the head of this school would be likely to have correct in- 
formation on a point like this; and (@) Origen is admitted to have been the 
most learned of the Greek Fathers, and his testimony that the “sentiments” 
were those of Paul may be regarded as of peculiar value. 

(2.) It was inserted in the translation into the Syriac, made very early in 
the second century, and in the old Italic version, and was hence believed to 
be of apostolic origin, and is by the inscription ascribed to Paul. This may 
be allowed to express the general sense of the churches at that time, as this 
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would not have been done unless there liad been a general impression that 
the epistle was written by him. The fact that it was carly regarded as an 
inspired book is also conclusively shown by the fact that the second epistle 
of Peter, and the second and third epistles of John, are not found in that ver- 
sion. They came later into circulation than the other epistles, and were not 
possessed, or regarded as genuine, by the author of that version. The epistle 
to the Hebrews zs found in these versions, and was, therefore, regarded as one 
ofthe inspired books, In those versions it bears the inscription, ‘‘ To the 
Hebrews.” 

(3) This epistle was received as the production of Paul by the Eastern 
churches, Justin Martyr, who was born at Samaria, quotes it, about the 
year 140. It was found, ashas been already remarked, in the Peshito—the 
old Syriac version, made in the early part of the second century. Jacob, 
bishop of Nisibis, also (about A.D. 325) repeatedly quotes it as the produc- 
tion of an apostle. Ephrem Syrus, or the Syrian, abundantly ascribes this 
epistle to Paul. He was the disciple of Jacob of Nisibis, and no man was 
better qualified to inform himself on this point than Ephrem. No man stands 
deservedly higher in the memory of the Eastern churches. After him, all 
the Syrian churches acknowledged the canonical authority of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. But the most important testimony of the Eastern church is 
that of Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea,in Palestine. He is the well-known his- 
torian of the church, and he took pains from all quarters to collect testimony 
in regard to the Books of Scripture. Ie says, ‘‘ There are fourteen epistles 
of Paul, manifest and well known: but yet there are some who reject that 
to the Hebrews, alleging in behalf of their opinion, that it was not received 
by the church of Rome as a writing of Paul.” The testimony of Eusebius 
is particularly important. He had heard of the objection to its canonical 
authority. Ile had weighed that objection. Yet in view of the testimony 
in the case, he regarded itas the undoubted production of Paul. As such it 
was received in the churches in the East; and the fact which he mentions, 
that its genuineness had been disputed by the church of Rome, and that he 
specifies no other church, proves that it had not been called in question in 
the East. ‘This seems to me to be sufficient testimony to settle this inquiry. 
The writers here referred to lived in the very country to which the epistle 
was evidently written, and their testimony is uniform. Justin Martyr was 
born in Samaria; Ephrem passed his life in Syria; Eusebius lived in Cesa- 
rea, and Origen passed the last twenty years of his life in Palestine. The 
churches there were unanimous in the opinion that this epistle was written 
by Paul, and their united testimony should settle the question. Indeed 
when their testimony is considered, it seems remarkable that the subject should 
have been regarded as doubtful by critics, or that it should have given rise to 
so much protracted investigation. I might add to the testimonics above re- 
ferred to, the fact that the epistle was declared to be Paul's by the following 
persons: Archelaus, bishop of Mesopotamia, about A. D. 300; Adamantius, 
about 330; Cyril, of Jerusalem, about 348; the Council of Laodicea, about 
363; Epiphanius, about 368; Basil, 370; Gregory Nazianzen, 370; Chry- 
sostom, 398, &c. &c. Why should not the testimony of such men and churches 
be admitted? What more clear or decided evidence could we wish in regard 
to any fact of ancient history? Would not such testimony be ample in 
regard to an anonymous oration of Cicero, or poem of Virgil or Horace? 
Are we not constantly acting on far feebler evidence in regard to the author- 
ship of many productions of celebrated English writers? 

(4.) In regard to the Western churches, it is to be admitted that, like the 
second epistle of Peter, and the second and third epistles of John, the canoni- 
cal authority was for some time doubted, or was even called in question, 
But this may be accounted for. The epistle had not the name of the author. 
All the other epistles of Paul had. As the epistle was addressed to the 
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Hebrews in Palestine, it may not have been soon known to the Western 
churches, As there were spurious epistles and gospels at an early age, much 
caution would be used in admitting any anonymous production to a place in 
the sacred canon. Yet it was not long before all these doubts were removed, 
and the epistle to the Hebrews was allowed to take its place among the other 
acknowledged writings of Paul. It was received as the epistle of Paul by 
Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, about A. D. 354; by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, 
354; by Victorinus, 360; by Arnbrose, bishop of Milan, 360; by Rufinus, 
397, &c. &c. Jerome, the well-known Latin Father, uses in regard to it 
the following language : **This is to be maintained, that this epistle, which js 
inscribed to the Hebrews, is not only received: by the churches at the East as 
the apostle Paul's, but has been in past times by all ecclesiastical writers in 
the Greek language ; although most [Latins] think that Barnabas or Clement 
was the author.” Still, it was not rejected by ali the Latins. Some received 
it in the time of Jerome as the production of Paul. See Stuart, pp. 114,115, 
for the full testimony of Jerome. Augustine admitted that the epistle was 
written by Paul. He mentions that Paul wrote fourteen epistles, and specifies 
particularly the epistle to the Hebrews. He often cites it asa part of Scrip- 
ture, and quotes it as the production of an apostle. Stuart, p. 115. From the 
time of Augustine it was undisputed. By the council of Hippo, A. D. 393, 
the third council of Carthage, 397, and the fifth council of Carthage, 419, it 
was declared to be the epistle of Paul, and was as such commended to tho 
churches. 

(5.) As another proof that it is the writing of Paul, we may appeal to the 
internal evidence. (a) The author of the epistle was the companion and 
friend of Timothy. ‘‘ Know ye that our brother Timothy is set at liberty’’— 
or is sent away —dzeAtrvuivev— with whom if he come speedily, I will 
make you a visit.” ch. xiii. 23. Sent away, perhaps, on a journey, to visit 
some of the churches, and expected soon toreturn. In Phil. ii. 19, Paul 
speaks of sending Timothy to them “so soon as he should see how it would 
go with hin,” at the same time expressing a hope that he should himself seo 
them shortly. What is more natural than to suppose that he had now sent 
Timothy to Philippi; that during his absence he wrote this epistle’; that he 
was waiting for his return ; and that he proposed, if Timothy should return 
soon, to visit Palestine with him? And who would more naturally say this 
than the apostle Paul—the companion and friend of Timothy; by whom he 
had been accompanied in his travels; and by whoin he was regarded with 
special interest as a minister of the gospel? (6) In ch. xiii. 18, 19, he asks 
their prayers that he might be restored to them ; and in ver. 23, he expresses 
a confident expectation of being able soon to come and see them. From this 
it is evident that he was then imprisoned, but had hope of speedy release—a 
state of things in exact accordance with what existed at Rome. Phil. ii. 17— 
24. (c) He was in bonds when he wrote this epistle. Heb. x. 34, “Ye 
had compassion of me tz my bonds ;”’ an expression that will exactly apply 
to the case of Paul. He was in ‘“‘bonds”’ in Palestine; he was two whole 
years in Cesarea a prisoner (Acts xxiv. 27); and what was more natural 
than that the Christians in Palestine should have had compassion on him, 
and ministered to his wants?) To what other person would these circu.n- 
stances so certainly be applicable? (d) The salutation (ch. xiii. 24,) “ they 
of Italy salute you,’ agrees with the supposition that it was written by Paul 
wlien a prisoner at Rome. Paul writing from Rome, and acquainted with 
Christians from other parts of Italy, would be likely to send such a salutation. 
In regard to the objections which may be made to this use of the passage, the 
reader may consult Stuart's Intro. to the Hebrews, p. 127, seg. (e) The 
doctrines of the epistle are the same as those which are taught by Paul in his 
undisputed writings. It is true that this consideration is not conclusive, but 
the want of it would be conclusive evidence against the position that Pau! 
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wrote it. But the resemblance is not general. It is not such as any man 
would exhibit who held to the same general system of truth. It relates to 
peculiarities of doctrine, and is such as would be manifested by a man who 
had been reared and trained as Paul had. (1.) No one can doubt that the 
author was formerly a Jew—and a Jew who had been familiar to an uncom- 
mon degree with the institutions of the Jewish religion. Every rite and cere: 
mony ; every form of opinion; every fact in their history, is perfectly familiar 
tohim. And though the other apostles were Jews, yet we can hardly sup- 
pose that they had the familiarity with the minute rites and ceremonies so 
necurately referred to in this epistle, and so fully illustrated. With Paul all 
this was perfectly natural. He had been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and had spent the early part of his life at Jerusalem in the careful study if 
the Old Testament, in the examination of the prevalent opinions, and in 
the attentive observance of the rites of religion. ‘The other apostles had been 
born and trained, apparently, on the banks of Gennesareth, and certainiy 
with few of the opportunities which Paul had had for becoming acquainted 
with the institutions of the temple service. This consideration is fatal, in my 
view, to the claim which has been set up for Clement as the author of the 
epistle. It is wholly incredible that a foreigner should be so familiar with 
the Jewish opinions, laws, institutions, and history, as the author of this 
epistle manifestly was. (2.) There is the same preference for Christianity 
over Judaism in this epistle which is shown by Paul in his other epistles, 
and exhibited in the same form. Among these points are the following — 
Lhe gospel imparts superior light. Comp. Gal. iv. 3, 9; 1 Cor. xiv. 20; 
Eph. iv. 11—18; 2 Cor. iii. 18; with Heb. i. 1, 2; ii, 2—4; viii, 9—11; 
x. 1; xi. 39, 40. The gospel holds out superior motives and encouragements 
lo piety. Comp. Gal. iii. 23; iv. 2,3; Rom. viii. 15—17; Gal. iv. 4; v. 
13; 1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. vi. 15; with Heb. ix. 9, 14; xii. 18—24, 28; 
viii. 6—13. The gospel is superior in promoting the real and permanent 
happiness of mankind. Comp. Gal. iii 13; 2 Cor. iii, 7,9; Rom. iii. 20; 
Rom. iv. 24, 26; Eph. i. 7; Rom. v. 1,2; Gal. ii. 16; and the same views 
0 Heb. xii. 18—21; ix. 9; x. 4, 11; vi. 18—20; vii. 25; ix. 24, The 
Jewish dispensation was a type and shadowy of the Christian. See Col. 
ii. 16, 17; 1 Cor. x. 1—6; Rom. y. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 45—47; 2 Cor. ini 
13—18; Gal. iv. 22—81; iv. 1—5; and for the same or similar views, see 
Hebrews ix. 9—14; x. 1; viii. 1—9 ; ix. 22—24. The Christian religion 
was designed to be perpetual, while the Jewish was intended to be abolished 
See 2 Cor. iii. 10, 11, 18, 18; iy. 14—16; Rom. vii. 4—6; Gal. iii, 21— 
25; iv. L—7;v. 1; and for similar views compare Heb. viii. 6—8, 13; 
vii. 17-19; x. 1-14. The person of the Mediator is presented in the 
same light by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews and by Paul. See 
Phil. ii. 6—11; Col. i. 15—20; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Eph. iii. 9; 1 Cor. viii. 
6; xv. 26—27; and for the same and similar views, see Heb. i. 2, 3; ii. 9, 
14; xii, 2; ii. 8; x. 18. The death of Christ ts the propitiatory sacrifice 
for sin. See 1 Tim. i. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 3 ; Rom. viii. 32; iii. 24; ‘Gal. i 4; 
ii. 20; 1 Cor.v.7; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 6; 1 Cor. vi. 20; 
vii. 23; Rom. v. 12—21; iii. 20,28; viii. 3: 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. For similar 
views see Heb. i. 3; ii, 9; v. 8,93 vii., viii, ix.,x. The general method 
and arrangement of this epistle and the acknowledged epistles of Paul are 
the same, It resembles particularly the epistles to the Romans and the Gala- 
tians, where we have first a doctrinal and then a practical part. The same is 
true also to some extent of the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippians. ‘The epistle to the Hebrews is on the same plan. As far as ch. 
x.19. it is principally doctrinal ; the remainder is mainly practical. The 
manner of appealing to, and applying the Jewish Scriptures, %3 the same 
in this epistle as in those of Paul. “The general structure of the epistle, and 
the slightest comparison between them, will show this with sufficient clear. 
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ness. The general remark to be made in view of tnis comparison ia, that the 
epistle to the [lebrews is just such an one as Paul might be expected to write ; 
that it agrees with what we know to have been his early training, his views, 
his manner of Jife, his opinions, and his habit in writing ; that it accords better 
with his views than with those of any other known writer of antiquity ; and 
that it falls in with the circumstances in which he was known to be placed, 
and the general object which he had in view. So satisfactory are these views 
to my mind, that they seem to have all the force of demonstration which can 
be had in regard to any anonymous publication, and it is a matter of wonder 
that so much doubt has been experienced in reference to the question who 
was the author. 

It is difficult to account for the fact that the name of the author was omit- 
ted. It is found in every other epistle of Paul, and in general it is appended 
to the epistles in the New Testament. It is omitted, however, in the three 
epistles of John, for reasons which are now unknown. And there may 
have been similar reasons also unknown for omitting it in this case. The 
simple fact is, that it is anonymous ; and whoever was the author, the same 
difficulty will exist in accounting for it. If this fact will prove that Paul was 
not the author, it would prove the same thing in regard to any other person, 
and would thus be ultimately conclusive evidence that it had no author. 
What were the reasons for omitting the name can be only matter of conjec- 
ture. The most probable opinion, as it seems to me, is this. The name of 
Paul was odious to the Jews. He was regarded by the nation as an apostate 
from their religion, and everywhere they showed peculiar malignity against 
him. See the Acts of the Apostles. The fact that he was so regarded by 
them might indirectly influence even those who had been converted from 
Judaism to Christianity. They lived in Palestine. ‘They were ncar the 
temple, and were engaged in its ceremonies and sacrifices—for there is no 
evidence that they broke off from those observances on their conversion to 
Christianity. Paul was abroad. It might have been reported that he was 
preaching against the temple and its sacrifices, and even the Jewish Chris- 
tians in Palestine might have supposed that he was carrying matters too far. 
In these circumstances it might have been imprudent for him to have an- 
nounced his name at the outset, for it might have aroused prejudices which a 
wise man would wish to allay. But if he could present an argument, some- 
what in the form of an essay, showing that he believed that the Jewish institu- 
tions were appointed by God, and that he was not an apostate and an infidel ; 
ifhe could conduct a demonstration that would accord in the main with the pre- 
vailing views of the Christians in Palestine, and that was adapted to strengthen 
them in the faith of the gospel, and explain to them the true nature of the 
Jewish rites, then the object could be gained without difficulty, and then they 
would be prepared to learn that Paul was the author, without prejudice or 
alarm. Accordingly he thus conducts the argument ; and at the close gives 
them such intimations that they would understand who wrote it without 
much difficulty. If this was the motive, it was an instance of tact such as 
was certainly characteristic of Paul, and such as was not unworthy any man. 
LT have no doubt that this was the true motive. It would be soon known who 
bide it ; and accordingly we have seen it was never disputed in the Eastern 
churches. 


$4. The time when written. 


In regard to the time when this epistle was written, and the place where, 
critics have been better agreed than on most of the questions which have been 
started in regard to it. Mill was of opinion that it was written by Paul in 
the year 63, in some part of Italy, soon after he had been released from impri- 
sonmenut at Rome. Wetstein war of the same opinion. Tillemont also place? 
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this epistle in the year 63, and supposes that it was written while Paul was 
at Rome, or at least in Italy, and soon after he was released from imprison- 
ment. Basnage supposes it was written about the year 61, and during the 
imprisonment of the apostle. Lardner supposes also that it was written in 
the beginning of the year 63, and soon after the apostle was released from his 
confinement. This also is the opinion of Calmet. The circumstances in the 
epistle which will enable us to form an opinion on the question about the 
time and the place are the following :— 

(1.) It was written while the temple was still standing, and before Jerusa- 
lem was destroyed. This is evident from the whole structure of the epistle. 
There is no allusion to the destruction of the temple or the city, which there 
certainly would have been if they had been destroyed. Such an event would 
have contributed much to the object in view, and would have furnished an 
irrefragable argument that the institutions of the Jews were intended to be 
superseded by another anda more perfect system. Moreover, there are allu- 
sions tthe epistle which suppose that the temple service was then performed. 
See Heb. ix. 9; viii. 4,5. But the city and temple were destroyed in the 
year 70, and of course the epistle was written before that year. 

(2.) It was evidently written before the civil wars and commotions in 
Judea, which terminated in the destruction of the city and nation. This is 
clear, because there are no allusions to any such disorders or troubles in 
Palestine, and there is no intimation that they were suffering the evils incident 
to a state of war. Comp. ch. xii. 4. But those wars commenced A.D. 66, 
and evidently the epistle was written before that time. 

(3.) They were not suffering the evils of violent persecution. They had 
indeed formerly suffered (comp. ch. x. 32, 34); James and Stephen had been 
put to death (Acts vii., xii.) ; but there was no violent and bloody persecu- 
tion then raging in which they were called to defend their religion at the 
expense of blood and life. Ch. x. 32,33. But the persecution under Nero 
began in the year 64, and though it began at Rome, and was confined to a 
considerable degree to Italy, yet it is not improbable that it extended to other 
places, and it is to be presumed that if such a persecution were raging at the 
time when the epistle was written there would be some allusion to this fact. 
It may be set down, therefore, that it was written before the year 64. 

(4.) It is equally true that the cpistle was written during the latter part of 
the apostolic age. The author speaks of the former days in which after 
they were illuminated they had endured a great fight of afflictions, and when 
they were made a gazing-stock, and were plundered by their oppressors (ch. 
x. 8234) ; and he speaks of them as having been so long converted that 
they ought to have been qualified to teach others (ch. v. 12); and hence it is 
fairly to be inferred that they were not recent converts, but that the church 
there had been established for a considerable period. It may be added, that 
it was after the writer had been imprisoned —as I suppose in Cesarea (see § 3) 
—when they had ministered to him; ch. x. 34. But this was as late as the 
year 60. 

(5.) At the time when Paul wrote the epistles to the Ephesians, Phi- 
lippians, and Colossians, he had hopes of deliverance. Timothy was evi- 
dently with him. But now he was absent; ch. xiii. 23. In the epistle to 
the Philippians (ch. ii. 19—23) he says, “But I trust in the Lord Jesus to 
send Timotheus shortly unto you, that I may be also of good comfort, when I 
know your state.”” He expected, therefore, that Timothy would come back 
to him at Rome. {t is probable that Timothy was sent soon after this. ‘The 
apostle had a fair prospect of being set at liberty, and sent him to them. 
During his absence at this time, it would seem probable, this epistle was 
written. Thus the writer says (ch. xiii. 23), “Know ye that our brother 
Timothy is set at liberty’’—or rather, sent AWAY, OF SENT ABROAD (see 
note in that place) ; “‘ with whom if be come shortly, I will see you.” That 
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is, if he returns soon, as I expect him, I will pay you a visit. It is probable 
that the epistle was written while Timothy was thus absent at Philippi, and 
when he returned, Paul and he went to Palestine, and thence to Ephesus. If 
so it was written somewhere about the year 63, as this was the time when 
Paul was set at liberty. 

(6.) The epistle was written evidently in Italy. Thus in ch. xiii. 24, the 
writer says, “‘ They of Italy salute you.” This would be the natural form of 
salutation on the supposition that it was written there. He mentions none 
by name, as he does in his other epistles, for it is probable that none of those 
who were at Rome would be known by name in Palestine. But there was a 
general salutation, showing the interest which they had in the Christians ia 
Judea, and expressive of regard for their welfare. This expression is, to my 
mind, conclusive evidence that the epistle was written in Italy; and in Italy 
there was no place where this would be so likely to occur as at Rome. 


§ 5. The language in which tt was written. 


This is a vexed and still unsettled question, and it does not seem to be pos- 
sible to determine it with any considerable degree of certainty. Critics of 
the ablest name have been divided on it, and what is remarkable, have appealed 
to the same arguments to prove exactly opposite opinions—one class arguing 
that the style of the epistle is such as to prove that it was written in Hebrew, 
and the other appealing to the same proofs to demonstrate that it was written 
in Greek. Among those who have supposed that it was written in Hebrew 
are the following, viz. :—Some of the Fathers—as Clement of Alexandria, 
Theodoret, John Damascenus, Theophylact ; and among the moderns, Micha- 
elis has been the most strenuous defender of this opinion. This opinion was 
also held by the late Dr. James P. Wilson, who says, “ It was probably written 
in the vulgar language of the Jews;” that is, in that mixture of Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Chaldee, which was usually spoken in the time of the Saviour, 
and which was known as the Syro-Chaldaic. 

On the other hand, the great body of critics have supposed it was written in 
the Greek language. This was the opinion of Fabricius, Lightfoot, Whitby, 
Beausobre, Capellus, Basnage, Mill, and others, and is also the opinion of 
Lardner, Hug, Stuart, and perhaps of most modern critics. These opinions 
may be seen examined at length in Michaclis’ Introduction, Hug, Stuart, and 
Lardner. 

The arguments in support of the opinion that it was written in Hebrew 
are, briefly, the following: (1.) The testimony of the Fathers. Thus Cle- 
ment of Alexandria says, ‘Paul wrote to the Hebrews in the Hebrew lan. 
guage, and Luke carefully translated it into Greek.” Jerome says, “Paul 
as a Hebrew wrote to the Hebrews in Hebrew—Scripserat ut Hebraus He- 
brevis Hebraice :” and then he adds, ‘‘this epistle was translated into Greek, 
so that the colouring of the style was made diverse in this way from that of 
Paul's.” (2.) The fact that it was written for the use of the Iebrews, who 
spoke the Hebrew, or the Talmudic language, is alleged as a reason for sup- 
posing that it must have been written in that language. (3.) lt is alleged 
by Michaelis, that the style of the Greck, as we now have it, is far more pure 
and classical than Paul clsewhere employs, and that hence it is to be inferred 
that it was translated by some one who was master of the Greek language. 
On this, however, the most eminent critics disagree. (4) It is alleged by 
Michaelis, that the quotations in the epistle, as we have it, are made from the 
Septuagint, and that they are foreign to the purpose which the writer had in 
view as they are now quoted, whereas they are exactly in point as they stand 
in the Hebrew. Hence he infers that the original Hebrew was quoted by the 
author, and that the translator used the common version at hand instead of 
making an exact translation for himself. Of the fact alleged here, however, 
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there may be good ground to raise a question ; and if it were 80, it would not 
prove that the writer might not have used the common and accredited trans- 
lation, though /ess to his purpose than the original. Of the fact, moreover, 
to which Michaelis here refers, Prof. Stuart says, “He lias not adduced a 
single instance of what he calls a wrong translation which wears the ‘Appear- 
ance of any considerable probability.” The only instance urged by Michaelis 
which seems to me to be plausible is Heb. i. 7. ‘hese are the principal 
arguments which have been urged in favour of the opinion that this epistle 
was written in the Hebrew language. Ihey are evidently not conclusive. 
The only argument of any considerab.e weight is the testimony of some of 
the Fathers, and it may be doubted whether they gave this as a matter of 
historic fact or only as a matter of opinion. See Hug’s Introduction, § 144. 
It is morally certain that in one respect their statement cannot be true. They 
state that it was translated by Luke; but it is capable of the clearest proot 
that it was not translated by Luke, the author of the Gospel and the Acts ot 
the Apostles, since there is the most remarkable dissimilarity in the style. 

On the other hand there are alleged in favour of the opinion that it was 
written in Greek the following considerations, viz. :— 

(1.) The fact that we have no Hebrew original. If it was written in 
Ilebrew, the original was early lost. None of the Fathers say that they had 
seen it; none quote it. All the copies that we have are in Greek. If it was 
written in Hebrew, and the original was destroyed, it must have been at a 
very early period, and it is remarkable that no one should have mentioned the 
fact or alluded to it. Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the original 
should have so soon perished, and that the translation should have altogether 
taken its place. If it was addressed to the Hebrews in Palestine, the same 
reason which made it proper that it should have been written in Hebrew 
would have led them to retain itin that language, and we might have sup- 
posed that Origen, or Eusebius, or Jerome, who lived there, or Ephrem the 
Syrian, would have adverted to the fact that there was there a Hebrew ori- 
ginal. ‘The Jews were remarkable for retaining their sacred books in the 
language in which they were written, and if this were written in Hebrew it is 
difficult to account for the fact that it was so soon suffered to perish. 

(2.) The presumption—a presumption amounting to almost a moral cer- 
tainty—is, that an apostle writing to the Christians in Palestine would write 
inGreek. This presumption is based on the following circumstances : (a) ‘The 
fact that all the other books of the New Testament were written in Greek, 
unless the Gospel by Matthew be an exception. (b) This occurred in cases 
where it would seem to have been as improbable as it was that one writing 
to the Hebrews should use that language. For instance, Paul wrote to the 
church in Rome in the Greek language, though the Latin language was that 
which was in universal use there. (c) The Greek was a common language 
in the East. It seems to have been familiarly spoken, and to have been com- 
monly understood. (d) Like the other books of the New Testament, this 
epistle does not appear to have been intended to be confined to the Hebrews 
only. The writings of the apostles were regarded as the property of the 
church at large. Those writings would be copied and spread abroad. The 
Greek was a far better language for such a purpose than the Hebrew. It 
was polished and elegant ; was adapted to the purpose of discoursing on moral 
subjects; was fitted to express delicate shades of thought, and was the lan- 
guage which was best understood by the world at large. (¢) It was the lan- 
guage which Paul would naturally use unless there was a strong reason for 
his employing the Hebrew. Though he was able to speak in Hebrew (Acts 
xxi. 40), yet he had spent his early days in Tarsus, where the Greek was the 
vernacular tongue, and it was probably that which he had first learned. 
Besides this, when this epistle was written he had been absent from Palestine 
about twenty-five years, and in all that time he had been there but a few 
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days, Le had been where the Greek language was uiiversally spoken, 
He had been among Jews who spoke that language. It was the language 
used in their synagogues, and Paul had addressed them in it. After thus 
preaching, conversing, and writing in that language for twenty-five years, is 
it any wonder that he should prefer writing in it; that he should naturally 
do it; and is it not to be presumed that he would do it in this case? ‘These 
presumptions are so strong that they ought to be allowed to settle a questioz: 
of this kind unless there is positive proof to the contrary. 

(3.) There is internal proof that it was written in the Greek language. 
'The evidence of this kind consists in the fact that the writer bases an argu- 
ment on the meaning and force of Greek words, which could not have oc- 
curred had he written in Hebrew. Instances of this kind are such as these. 
(a) In ch. ii. he applies a passage from Ps. viii. to prove that the Son of God 
must have had a human nature, which was to be exalted above the angels, 
and placed at the head of the creation. The passage is, “Thou hast made 
him a little while inferior to the angels.” Ch. ii. 7, margin. In the He- 
brew, in Ps. viii. 5, the word rendered angels, is amnbs—FElohim-—God ; 
and the sense of angels attached to that word, though it may sometimes occur, 
is so unusual, that an argument would not have been built on the Ilebrew. 
(6) In ch. vii. 1, the writer has explained the name Melchizedek, and trans- 
lated it king of Salem—telling what it is in Greek—a thing which would 
not have been done had he written in Hebrew, where the word was well 
understood. It is possible, indeed, that a translator might have done this, 
‘ut the explanation seems to be interwoven with the discourse itself, and to 
constitute a part of the argument. (¢.) Inch. ix 16, 17, there isan argument 
on the meaning of the word covenant—duSixn—which could not have oc- 
curred had the epistle been in Hebrew. It is founded on the double meaning 
of that word—denoting both a covenant and a testament, or will. The lle- 
brew word—m-s—Berith—has no such double signification. It means 
covenant only, and is never used in the sense of the word will, or testament. 
“he proper translation of that word would be cuv9%xn—syntheke—but the 
iranslators of the Septuagint uniformly used the former—d:29%4xn—diatheke— 
and on this word the argument of the apostle is based. This could not have 
been done by a translator; it must have been by the original author, for it is 
incorporated into the argument. (d) In ch. x. 3—9, the author shows that 
Christ came to make an atonement for sin, and that in order to this it was 
necessary that he should have a human body. This he shows was not only 
necessary, but was predicted. In doing this, he appeals to Ps, xl. 6—‘‘A 
body hast thou prepared for me.” But the Hebrew here is, ‘Mine cars hast 
thou opened.” This passage would have been much less pertinent than the 
other form—“a body hast thou prepared me ;”’—and indeed it is not easy to see 
low it would bear at all on the object in view. See ver. 10. But in the 
Septuagint the phrase stands as he quotes it—‘‘a body hast thou prepared for 
me;’’ a fact which demonstrates, whatever difficulties there may be about the 
principle on which he makes the quotation, that the epistle was written in 
Greek. Jt may be added, that it has nothing of the appearance of a transla- 
tion. It is not stiff, forced, or constrained in style, as translations usually are. 
It is impassioned, free, flowing, full of animation, life, and colouring, and has 
all the appearance of being an original composition. So clear have these 
considerations appeared, that the great body of critics now concur in the 
opinion that the epistle was originally written in Greek. 


§ 6. The design and general argunent of the Episile. 
The general purpose of this epistle is, to preserve those to whom it was 


sent from the danger of apostasy. Their danger on this subject did not arise 
go much from persecution, as from the circumstances that were fitted to attract 
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them again tothe Jewish religion. The temple, it is supposed, and indeed it 
is evident, was still standing. The morning and evening sacrifive was still 
offered. The splendid rites of that imposing religion were still observed. 
The authority of the law was undisputed. Moses was a lawgiver, sent 
from God, and no one doubted that the Jewish form of religion had been 
instituted by their fathers in conformity with the direction of God. Their 
religion had been founded amidst remarkable manifestations of the Deity— in 
flames, and smoke. and thunder ; it had been communicated by the ministra- 
tion of angels; it had on its side and in its favour all the vencrableness and 
sanction of a remote antiquity; and it commended itself by the pomp of its 
ritual, and by the splendour of its ceremonies. On the other hand, the new 
form of religion had little or nothing of this to commend it. It was of recent 
origin. It was founded by the Man of Nazareth, who had been trained up 
in their own land, and who had been a carpenter, and who liad had no ex- 
traordinary advantages of education. Its rites were few and simple. It had 
no splendid temple service ; none of the pomp and pageantry, the music and 
the magnificence of the ancient religion. It had no splendid array of priests 
in magnificent vestments, and it had not been imparted by the ministry of 
angels, Fishermen were its ministers ; and by the body of the nation it was 
regarded as a schism, or heresy, that enlisted in its favour only the most 
tumble and lowly of the people. 

In these circumstances, how natural was it for the enemies of the gospel in 
Judea to contrast the two forms of religion, and how keenly would Christians 
there feel it! All that was said of the antiquity and the divine origin of the 
Jewish religion they knew and admitted; all that was said of its splendour 
and magnificence they saw; and all that was said of the humble origin of 
their own religion they were constrained to admit also. Their danger was not 
that arising from persecution. It was that of being affected by considerations 
like these, and of relapsing again into the religion of their fathers, and of 
apostatizing from the gospel ; and it was a danger which beset no other part 
of the Christian world. 

To meet and counteract this danger was the design of this epistle. Ac- 
cordingly the writer contrasts the two religions in all the great points on 
which the minds of Christians in Judea would be likely to be affected, arid 
shows the superiority of the Christian religion over the Jewish in every 
respect, and especially in the points that had so much attracted their atten- 
tion, and affected their hearts. He begins by showing that the Author of the 
Christian religion was superior in rank to any and all who had ever delivered 
the word of God to man. IIe was superior to the prophets, and even to tho 
angels. He was over all things, and all things were subject to him. There 
was, therefore, a special reason why they should listen to him, and obey his 
commands; ch. i., ii, He was superior to Moses, the great Jewish lawgiver, 
whom they venerated so much, and on whom they so much prided themselves; 
ch. iii, Iaving shown that the Great Founder of the Christian religion was 
superior to the prophets, to Moses, and to the angels, the writer proceeds to 
show that the Christian religion was characterized by having a High Priest 
superior to that of the Jews, and of whom the Jewish high priest was but a 
type and emblem. He shows that all the rites of the ancient religion, sp:cr- 
did as they were, were also but types, and were to vanish away—for they had 
had their falfilment in the realities of the Christian faith “Ile shows thai 
the Christian’s High Priest derived his origin and hisrank from a more ven- 
erabie antiquity than the Jewish high priest did—for he went back to Mel- 
chizedek, who lived long before Aaron, and that he had far superior dignity 
from the fact that he had entered into the Holy of Ilolies in heaven. The 
Jewish high priest entered once a year into the most holy place in the 
temple ; the Great Migh Priest of the Christian faith had entered into the 
Most Holy place—of which that was but the type and emblem—into heaven. 
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In short, whatever there was of dignity and honour in the Jewish faith had 
more than its counterpart in the Christian religion; and while the Christian 
religion was permanent, that was fading. The rites of the Jewish system, mag- 
nificent as they were, were designed to be temporary. They were mere types 
and shadows of things to come. They had their fulfilment in Christianity 
That had an Author more exalted in rank by far than the author of the Jew- 
ish system ; it hada High Priest more elevated and enduring; it had rites 
which brought men nearer to God; it was the substance of what in the temple 
service was type and shadow. By considerations such as these the author 
of this epistle endeavours to preserve them from apostasy. Why should they 
o back? Why should they return toa less perfect system? Why go back 
rom the substance to the shadow? Why turn away from the true sacrifice 
to the type and emblem? Why linger around the earthly tabernacle, and 
contemplate the high priest there, while they had a more perfect and glorious 
Ifigh Priest, who had entered into the heavens? And why should they turn 
away from the only perfect sacrifice—the great offering made for transgres- 
sion—and go lack to the bloody rites which were to be renewed every day } 
And why forsake the perfect system—the system that was to endure for evez 
—for that which was soon to vanish away? The author of this epistle is 
very careful to assure them that if they thus apostatized, there could be ne 
hope for them. If they now rejected the sacrifice of the Son of God, there: 
was no other sacrifice for sin. That was the last great sacrifice for the sins 
of men. Tt was designed to close all bloody offerings. Jt was not to be 
repeated. If that was rejected, there was no other. ‘The Jewish rites wer: 
soon to pass away; and even if they were not, they could not cleanse thi 
conscience from sin. Persecuted then though they might be; reviled, ridi- 
culed, opposed, yet they should not abandon their Christian hope, for it was 
their all; they should not neglect him who spake to them from heaven, for in 
dignity, rank, and authority, he far surpassed all who in former times had 
made known the will of God to men. 

This epistie, therefore, occupies a most important place in the book of reve- 
lation, and without it that book would be incomplete. It is the most full 
explanation which we have of the meaning of the Jewish institutions. In 
the epistle to the Romans we have a system of religious doctrine, and parti- 
cularly a defence of the great doctrine of justification by faith. Important 
doctrines are discussed in the other epistles; but there was something wanted 
that wouid show the meaning of the Jewish rites and ceremonies, and their 
connection with the Christian scheme; something which would show us how 
the one was preparatory to the other; and I may add, something that would 
restrain the tmagination in endeavouring to show how the one was designed 
to introduce the other. ‘The one was a system of types and shadows. But 
on nothing is the human mind more prone to wander than on the subject of 
emblems and analogies. ‘This has been shown abundantly in the experience 
of the Christian church, from the time of Origen to the present. Systems 
of divinity, commentaries, and sermons, have shown everywhere how prone 
men of ardent imaginations have been to find types in everything pertaining 
to the ancient economy; to discover hidden meanings in every ceremony; and 
to regard every pin and hook and instrument of the tabernacle as designed 
to inculcate some truth, and to shadow forth some fact or doctrine of the 
Christian revelation. It was desirable to have one book that should tell how 
that is; to fetter down the imagination and bind it by severe rules, and to re- 
strain the vagaries of honest but credulous devotion. Such a book we have 
in the epistle to the Ilebrews. The ancient system is there explained by 
one who had been brought up in the midst of it, and who understood it 
thoroughly; by one who had a clear insight into the relation which it bore to the 
Christian economy; by one who was under the influence of divine inspiration, 
and who could not err. The Bible would have been incomplete without this 
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book : and when I think of the relation between the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian systems ; when J Jook on the splendid rites of the ancient economy, and ask 
their meaning ; when I wish a full guide to heaven, and ask for that which gives 
completeness to the whole, I turn instinctively to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
When I wish also that which shall give me the most elevated view of the 
Great Author of Christianity and of his work, and the most clear conceptions 
of the sacrifice which he made for sin: and when I look for considerations 
that shall be most effectual in restraining the soul from apostasy, and for con- 
siderations to enable it to bear trials with patience and with hope, my ming 
recurs to this book, and I feel that the bevk of revelation, and the hopes of 


man, would be incomplete withcut it. 


THE EPISTLE OF 


PAU], THE APOSTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


The main object of the epistle is to 
commend the Christian religion to 
those who were addressed in it in 
such a way as to prevent defection 
from it. This is done, principally, 
by showing its superiority to the Mo- 
saic system. The great danger of 
Christians in Palestine was of re- 
lapsing into the Jewish system. The 
imposing nature of its rites; the pub- 
lic sentiment in its favour; the fact 
of its antiquity, and its undisputed 
divine origin, would all tend to that. 
To counteract this, the writer of this 
epistle shows that the gospel had 
higher claims on their attention, and 
that if that was rejected ruin was in- 
evitable. In doing this, he begins, 
in this chapter, by showing the supe- 
riority of the Author of Christianity 
to prophets and to the angels; that is, 
that he had a rank that entitled him 
to the profoundest regard. The drift 
of this chapter, therefore, is to show 
the dignity and exalted nature of the 
Author of the Christian system—the 
Son of God. The chapter comprises 
the following points :-— 

I, The announcement of the fact 
that God, who had formerly spoken by 
the. prophets, had in this last dispensa- 
tion spoken by his Son; vers. 1, 2. 

Il. The statement respecting his 
rank and dignity. le was (1) the 
heir of all things; (2) the creator of 
the worlds; (3) the brightness of the 
divine glory and the proper expression 
of his nature; (4) he upheld all things; 
vers. 2, 3. 

ILI. The work and exaltation of the 
Author of the Christian system. (1.) 


He, by his own unassisted agency, puri- 
fied us from our sins. (2.) Heisseated 
at the right hand of Ged. (3.) He has 
a more exalted and valua'le inherit- 
ance than the angels, in proportion as 
his name is more exalted than theirs; 
vers. 3, 4. 

IV. Proofs that what is here ascribed 
to him belongs to him, particularly that 
he is declared to be superior to the 
angels; vers. 5—14. 

(1.) The angels have never been 
addressed with the title of Son: 
ver. 5. 

(2.) He is declan to be the object 
of worship by the angels, while they are 
emploxed merely as the messengers of 
God; vers. 6G, 7. 

(3.) He is addressed as God, and his 
throne is said to be for ever and ever; 
vers. 8, 9. 

(4.) He is addressed as immutable. 
Ife is declared to have laid the founda- 
tions of heaven and earth; and though 
they would perish, yet he would re- 
main the same; vers. 10—12. 

(5.) None of the angels had been 
addres-ed in this manner, but they 
were employed in tie subordinate work 
of ministering to the heirs of salvation; 
vers, 13, 14. 

From this train of reasoning, the 
inference is drawn in ch. ii. 1—4, that 
we ought to give diligent heed to what 
had been spoken. ‘The Great Author 
of the Christian scheme had peculiar 
claims to be heard, and there was pecu- 
liar danger in disregarding his mes- 
sage. ‘The object of this chapter is, to 
impress those to whom the epistle was 
addressed with the high claims of the 
Founder of Christianity, and to show 
that it was superior in this respect to 
any other system. 
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in time past unto the fathers by 
the prophets, 
2 Hath in these last days 
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1. God who at sundry times. The 
commencement of this epistle varies 
from all the others which Paul wrote. 
In every other instance he at first 
announces his name, and the name 
of the church or of the individual to 
whom he wrote. In regard to the 
reason why he here varies from that 
custom, see the Introduction, $ 3. 
This commences with the full ac- 
knowledgment of his belief that God 
had made important revelations in 
past times, but that now he had com- 
municated his will in a manner that 
more especially claimed their atten- 
tion. This announcement was of 
particular importance here. He was 
writing to those who had been trained 
up in the full belief of the truths 
taught by the prophets. As the ob- 
ject of the apostle was to show the 
superior claims of the gospel, and to 
lead them from putting confidence in 
the rites instituted in accordance with 
the directions of the Old Testament, 
it was of essential importance that 
he should admit that their belief of 
the inspiration of the prophets was 
well founded. He was not an infidel. 
He was not disposed to call in question 
the divine origin of the books which 
were regarded as given by inspira- 
tion. Ie fully admitted all that had 
been held by the Hebrews on that 
head, and yet showed that the new 
revelation had more important claims 
to their attention. The word ren- 
dered “at sundry times ”’—wrsAupseas — 
means in many parts. It refers here 
tu the fact that the former revelation 
had been given in various parts. It 
had not all been given at once. It 
had been communicated from time 
to time as the exigencies of the peo- 
ple required, and as God chose to 
communicate it. At one time it was 
by history, then by prophecy, by po- 
etry, by proverbs, by some solemn 
and special message, d&c. The an- 
cient revelation was a collection of 
various writings, on different sub- 
jecls, and given at different times; 


but now God had addressed us by his 
Son—the one great Messenger who 
had come to finish the divine com- 
munications, and to give a uniform 
and connected revelation to mankind. 
The contrast here is between the 
numerous separate parts of the revela- 
tion given by the prophets, and the 
oneness of that given by his Son. 
The word does not elsewhere occur 
in the New Testament. § And in 
divers manners— roarureixws. In many 
ways. It was not all in one mode. 
He had employed various methods in 
communicating his will, At one 
time it was by direct communication, 
at another by dreams, at another by 
visions, &c. In regard to the various 
methods which God employed to com- 
municate his will, see Introduction 
to Isaiah, § 7. In contradistinction 
from these, God had now spoken by 
his Son. Tle had addressed us in one 
uniform manner. Jt was not by 
dreams, or visions; if was a direct 
communication from him. The word 
used here, also, occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. J Jn times 
past. Formerly; in ancient times. 
The series of revelations began, as 
recorded by Moses, with Adam (Gen. 
lii.), and terminated with Malachi— 
a period of more than three thousand 
five hundred years. From Malachi 
to the time of the Saviour there were 
no recorded divine communications, 
and the whole period of written reve- 
lation, or when the divine communi- 
cations were recorded from Moses to 
Malachi, was about a thousand years. 
{ Unto the fathers. To our ances- 
tors; to the people of ancient tiines. 
{ By the prophets. The word prophet 
in the Scriptures is used in a wide 
signification. It means not only those 
who predict future events, but these 
who communicate the divine will on 
any subject. See Notes on Rom. xii. 
6;1 Cor. xiv. 1. It is used here in 
that large sense—as denoting all 
those by whom God had made commu- 
nications to the Jewsin former times, 
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spoken @ unto us by Ais Son, jof all things, by whom” aizo he 
whom he hath appointed heir ©|made the worlds ; 
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2. Hath in these last days. In this 
the final dispensation; or in this dis- 
pensation under which the affairs of 
the world will be wound up. Phrases 
similar to this occur frequeatly in the 
Scriptures. They do not imply that 
the world was soon coming to an end, 
but that that was the last dispensa- 
tion, the last period of the world. 
There had been the patriarchal pe- 
riod, the period under the law, the 
prophets, c&c., and this was the period 
during which God’s last method of 
communication would be enjoyed, 
and under which the world would 
cluse. It might be avery lung period, 
but it would be the last one; and so 
far as the meaning of the phrase is 
concerned, it might be the longest 
period, or longer than all the others 
put together, but still it would be the 
last one. Sec Notes on Acts 11.17; 
Isa. ii. 2. FY Spoken unto us. The 
word “us” here does not of necessity 
imply that the writer of the epistle 
had actually heard him, or that they 
had heard him to whom the epistle 
was written. It means that God had 
now communicated his will to man 
by his Son. It may be said with en- 
tire propriety that God has spoken 
to us by his Son, though we have not 
personally heard or seen him. Wo 
have what he spoke and caused to be 
recorded for our direction. By his 
Son. The title commonly given to 
the Lord Jesus, as denoting his pe- 
culiar relationto God. It was under- 
stood by the Jews to denote equality 
with God (Notes, John v. 18; comp. 
John x. 33, 36), and is used with such 
areference here. See Notes on Rom. 
i. 4, where the meaning of the phrase 
“Son of God”’ is fully considered. It 
is implied here that the fact that the 
Son of God has spoken to us imposes 
the highest obligations to attend to 
what he has said; that he has an 
authority superior to all those who 
have spoken in past times; and that 
there will be peculiar guilt in refusing 
to attend to what he has spoken. 
See ch. ii, 1—4; comp. ch. xii. 25. 


The reasons for the superior respect 
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which should be shown to the reve- 
lations of the Son of God may be 
such as these:—(1.) Ilis rank and 
dignity. Ile is the equal with God 
(John i. 1), and is himself called God 
in this chapter; ver. 8. JIe has a 
right, therefore, to command, and 
when he speaks men should obey 
(2.) The clearness of the truths which 
he communicated to man ona great 
variety of subjects that are of the 
highest moment to the world. Re- 
velation has been gradual—like the 
breaking of the day in the east. At 
first there iy a little light; it increases 
and expands till objects become more 
and more visible, and then the sun 
rises in full-orbed glory. At first we 
discern only the existence of some 
object—obscure and undefined; then 
we can trace its outline; then its 
colour, its size, its proportions, its 
drapery—till it stands before us fuliy 
revealed. So it has been with reve- 
lation. There is a great variety 0: 
subjects which we now sec clearly, 
which were very imperfectly under- 
stood by the teaching of the prophets, 
and would be now if we had only the 
Old Testament. Among them are 
the following :—(a@) The character 
of God. Christ came to make him 
known as a merciful being, and to 
show how he could be merciful as 
wellas just. Tho views given of God 
by the Lord Jesus are far more clear 
than any given by the ancient pro- 
phets; compared with those enter- 
tained by the ancient philosophers, 
they are like the sn compared with 
the darkest midnight. (b) The way 
in which man may be reconciled to 
God. The New Testament—which 
may be considered as that which Gd 
‘has spoken to us by his Son’’—has 
told us how the great work of being 
reconciled to God can be effected. 
The Lord Jesus told us that he came 
to “give his life a ransom for many ;” 
that he laid down his life for his 
friends; that he was about to dic for 
man; that he would draw all men to 
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him. The prophets indeed-— parti- 
eularly Isaiah—threw much light on 
these points. But the mass of the 
people did not understand their reve- 
lations. ‘They pertained to future 
events-. always difficult to be under- 
stood. But Christ has told us the 
way of salvation, and he has made it 
so plain that he who runs may read. 
(c) The moral precepts of the Re- 
deemer are superior to those of any 
and all that had gone before him. 
They are clevated, pure, expansive, 
benevolent — such as became the Son 
of God to proclaim. Indeed this is 
admitted on all hands. Infidels are 
constrained to acknowledge that all 
the moral precepts of the Saviour are 
eminently pure and benignant. If 
they were obeyed, the world would 
be filled with justice, truth, purity, 
and benevolence. Error, fraud,. hy- 
pocrisy, ambition, wars, Jiventious- 
ness, and intemperance, would cease ; 
and the opposite virtues would diffuse 
happiness over the face of the world. 
Prophets had indeed delivered many 
moral precepts of great importance, 
but the purest and most extensive 
body of just principles of good morals 
on earth are to be found in the teach- 
ings of the Saviour. (qd) Je has 
given to us the clearest view which 
man has had of the future state ; and 
he has disclosed in regard to that fu- 
ture state a class of truths of the 
Jeepest interest to mankind, which 
vere before wholly unknown or only 
partially revealed. 1. He has re- 
vealed the certainty of a state of fu- 
ture existence—in opposition to the 
Sadducees of all ages. This was 
denied before he came by multitudes, 
and where it was not, the arguments 
by which it was supported were often 
of the feeblest kind. The truth was 
held by some—like Plato and his fol- 
lowers—but the arguments on which 
they relied were feeble, and such as 
were unfitted to give rest to the soul. 
The truth they had obtained by tra- 
nition; the arguments were THEIR 
own. 2. He revealed the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body. This 
before was doubted or denied by 
nearly all the world. 1t was held to 
be absurd and imvossible. The Sa- 
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viour tanglit its certainty ; he raised 
up more than one to show that it was 
possible; he was himself raised, to 
put the whole matter beyond debate. 
3. Ife revealed the certainty of future 
judgment—the judgment of all man- 
kind 4. He disclosed great and 
momentous truths respecting the fu- 
ture state. Before he came, all was 
dark. The Greeks spoke of Ely- 
sian fields, but they were dreams of 
the imagination; the Hebrews had 
some faint notion of a future state 
where all was dark and gloomy, with 
perhaps an occasional glimpse of the 
truth that there is a holy and blessed 
heaven ; but to the mass of mind all 
was obscure. Christ revealed a hea- 
ven, and told us of ahell. Ie showed 
us that the one might be gained and 
the other avoided. He presented im- 
portant motives for doing it; and 
had he done nothing more, his com- 
munications were worthy the pro- 
found attention of mankind. I may 
add, (3.) That the Son of God has 
claims on our attention from the 
MANNER in which he spoke. Tle spoke 
as one having “authority; Matt 
vii. 29. Ile spoke as a witness of 
what he saw and knew; John iii. 11. 
Ife spoke without donbt or ambiguity 
of God, and heaven, and hell.  Ilis 
is the language of one who is fami- 
liar with all that he describes; who 
saw all, who knew all. There is no 
hesitancy or doubt in his mind of the 
truth of what he speaks; and he 
speaks as if his whole soul were im- 
pressed with its unspeakable import- 
ance. Never were so momentous 
communications made to men of hell 
as fell from the lips of the Lord Je- 
sus (see Notes on Matt. xxiii. 33); 
never were announcements made so 
fitted to awe and appal a sinful world. 
{ Whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things; see Ps. ii. 8; comp. Notes 
Rom. viii. 1% This is language 
taken from the fact that he is “the 
Son of God.” Ifa son, then he is an 
heir—for so it is usually among men: 
This is not to be taken literally, as 
if he inherits anything as a man 
does. An heir is one who inherits 
anything after the death of its pos- 
sessor—-usually his father. But. this 
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cannot be applied in this sense to the 
Lord Jesus. The language is used 
to denote his rank and dignity as the 
Son of God. As such all things are 
his, as the property of a father de- 
scends to his son at his death. The 
word rendered heir — xAnpovduos — 
means properly (1) one who acquires 
any thing by lot; and (2) an heir in 
the sense in which we usually under- 
stand the word. It may also denote 
a possessor of anything received as a 
portion, or of property of any kind; 
eee Rom, iv. 13, 14. It is in every 
instance rendered heir in the New 
Testament. Applied to Christ, it 
ineans that as the Sori of God he is 
possessor or lord of all things, or that 
all things are his; comp. Acts ii. 
36; x. 36; John xvii. 10; xvi. 15. 
“ All things that the Father hath are 
mine.” ‘Ihe sense is, that all things 
belong to the Son of God. Who is 
so rich then as Christ? Who so able 
to endow his friends with enduring 
and abundant wealth?) { By whom. 
By whose agency; or who was the 
actual agent in the creation. Gro- 
tius supposes that this means, ‘‘on 
account of whom,” and that the 
meaning is, that the universe was 
formed with reference to the Messiah, 
in accordance with an ancient Jewish 
maxim. But the more common and 
classical usage of the word rendered 
by (3x), when it governs a genitive, 
as here, is to denote the instrumental 
cause ; the agent by which anything 
is done; see Matt. i. 22; ii. 5, 15, 
23; Luke xviii. 31; John ii. 17; Acts, 
ii. 22, 43; iv. 16; xii. 9; Rom. ii. 16; 
v. 5. It may be true that the uni- 
verse was formed with reference to 
the glory of the Son of God, and that 
this world was brought into being in 
order to show his glory; but it would 
not do to establish that doctrine on a 
passage like this Its obvious and 
proper meaning is, that he was the 
agent of the creation—a truth that 
is elsewhere abundantly taught; see 
John i. 3, 10; Col. i. 16; Eph. iii. 
9; 1 Cor. viii. 6. This sense, also, 
better agrees with the design of the 
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of fis glory, and the express 


[lis object is 
to set forth the dignity of the Son of 
God. This is better shown by the 
consideration that he was the creator 
of all things, than that all things 
were made for him. { The worlds. 
The universe, or creation. So the 
word here—aidv—is undoubtedly used 
in ch. xi. 3. The word properly 
means age — an indefinitely long pe- 
riod of time; then perpetuity, ever, 
eternity—always being. For an ex- 
tended investigation of the meaning 
ef the word, the reader may consult 
an essay by Prof. Stuart, in the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, for 1829, pp. 406— 
452. From the sense of age, or du- 
ration, the word comes to denote the 
present and future age; the present 
world and the world to come; tho 
present world, with all its cares, 
anxieties, and evils; the men of this 
world—a wicked generation, ce. 
Then it means the world—the mate- 
rial universe - creation as itis. The 
only perfectly clear use of the word 
in this sense in the New Testament 
is in feb. xi. 3, and there there can 
be no doubt. “Through faith wo 
understand that the worlds were made 
by the word of God, so that things 
which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear.” The pas- 
sage before us will bear th > same in- 
terpretation, and this is the most ob- 
vious and intelligible. What would 
be the meaning of saying that the 
ages or dispensations were made by 
the Son of God? The Hebrews used 
the word —o>is —‘ Olém—in the samo 
sense. It properly means age, dura- 
tion; and thence it came to be used 
by them to denote the world—made 
up of ages or generations; and then 
the world itself. This is the fair, 
and, as it seems to me, the only in- 
telligible interpretation of this passage 
—an interpretation amply sustained 
by texts referred to above as demon- 
strating that the universe was made 
by the agency of the Son of God. 
Comp. Notes on vers. 10, and on 
John i. 3. 

8. Who being the brightness of hi. 
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imageof his person, and uphold- 
ing all things by the word of his 
power, when « he had by him- 
@ ch.7.27;9.12-14. 


gory, ‘This verse is designed to state 
the dignity and exailed rank of the 
Son of God, and is exceedingly im- 
portant with reference to a correct 
view of the Redeemer. Every word 
which is employed is of great impor- 
tance, and should be clearly under- 
ttood in order to a correct apprehen- 
sion of the passage. First, in what 
manner docs it refer to the Redeemer? 
To his divine nature? ‘T’o the mode 
of his existence before he was incar- 
nate? Or to him as he appeared on 
earth? Most of the ancient commen- 
tators supposed that it referred to his 
divit.e dignity before he became incar- 
nate, and proceed to argue on that 
supposition on the mode of the divine 
existence. The true solution scems 
to me to be, that it refers to him as in- 
sarnate, but still has reference to him 
as the incarnate Son of God. It re- 
fers to him as Mediator, but not simply 
or mainly as a man. It is rather to 
him as divine—thus, in his incarnation, 
being the brightness of the divine 
glory, and the express image of God. 
Chat this is the correct view is ap- 
parent, I think, from the whole scope 
of the passage. The drift of the ar- 
gument is, to show his dignity as he 
has spoken to us (ver. 1), and not in 
iLe period antecedent to his incarna- 
tion. It is to show his claims to our 
reverence as sent from God—the last 
and greatest of the messengers which 
God has sent to man. But then it is 
a description of him as he actually is— 
the incarnate Son of God; the equal 
of the Father in human flesh; and 
this leads the writer to dwell on his 
divine character, and to argue from 
that; vers. 8, 10—12. I have no doubt, 
therefore, that this description refers 
to his divine nature, but it is the di- 
vine nature as it appears in human 
flesh. An examination of the words 
used will prepare us for a more clear 
comprehension of the sense. ‘The 
vord glory—dze—means properly a 
seeming, an appearance; and then 
(1) praise, applause, honour; (2) dig- 
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nity, splendour, glory; (3) brightness, 
dazzling light; and (4) excellence 
perfection, such as belongs to God 
and such as there is in heaven. It 
is probably used here, as the word— 
ias—Kabhodh—is often among the 
Hebrews, to denote splendour, bright- 
ness, and refers to the divine perfec- 
tions as resembling a bright light, o1 
the sun. The word is applied to the 
sun and stars, 1 Cor. xv. 40, 41; to 
the light which Paul saw on the way 
to Damascus, Acts xxii. 11; to the 
shining of Moses’ face, 2 Cor. iii. 7; 
to the celestial light which surrounds 
the angels, Rey. xviii. 1; and glori- 
fied saints, Luke ix. 31, 82; and to 
the dazzling splendour or majesty in 
which God is enthroned; 2 ‘I'hess 
i.9;2 Pet.i. 17; Rev. xv. 8; xxi. 11, 23. 
Ilere there is a comparison of God 
with the sun ; he is encompassed with 
splendour and majesty; he is a being 
of light and of infinite perfection. It 
refers to all in God that is bright, 
splendid, glorious; and the idea is, 
that the Son of God is the brightness 


of it all. The word rendered bright- 
NCSS— aravyacua—occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It means 


properly reflected splendour, or the 
light which emanates from a luminous 
body. The rays or beams of the sun 
are its “brightness,” or that by which 
the sun is seen and known. The sun 
itself we do not see; the beams which 
flow from it we do see. ‘The meaning 
here is, that if God be represented 
under the image of a luminous body, 
ashe isin the Scriptures(s¢o Ps. 1xxxiv. 
11; Mal. iv. 2), then Christ is the 
radiance of that light, the brightness 
of that luminary. Stuart. Ie is that 
by which we perceive God, or by 
which God is made known to us in 
his real perfections; comp. Jolin i. 
18; xiv. 9.—Itis by him only that 
the true character and glory of God 
is known tomen. ‘This is truc in re- 
gard to the great system of revelation 
but it is especially true in regard to 
the views which men have of God 
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Matt. xi. 27. “No man knoweth the 
Son but the Father; neither knoweth 
any manthe Father save the Son, and 
he to whomsocver the Son will reveal 
him.’ ‘The human soul is dark res- 
pecting the divine character until it is 
enlightened by Christ. It sees no 
beauty, no glory in his nature —no- 
thing that excites wonder, or that wins 
the affections, until it is disclosed by 
the Redeemer. Somehow it happens, 
account for it as men may, that there 
are no elevating practical views of 
God in the world; no views that en- 
gage and hold the affections of the 
soul; no views that are transforming 
and purifying, but those which are 
derived from the Lord Jesus. Aman 
becomes a Christian, and at once he 
has elevated, practical views of God. 
He is to him the most glorious of all 
beings. Ile finds supreme delight in 
contemplating his perfections. But he 
may be a philosopher or an infidel, and 
though he may profess to believe in 
the existence of God, yet the belief 
excites no practical influence on him ; 
he sees nothing to adinire; nothing 
which leads him to worship him; 
comp. Rom. i. 21. Q And the ex- 
press image. ‘Ihe word here used— 
xxeuxrie—likewise occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It is that 
from which our word character is de- 
rived. It properly means a graving- 
tool; and then something engraved, 
or stamped—a character — as a letter, 
mark, sign. ‘The image stamped on 
coins, sezls, wax, expresses the idea: 
and the sense here is, that if God be 
represented under the idea of a sub- 
stance, or being, then Christ is the 
exact resemblance of that—as an 
image is of the stamp or die. The 
resemblance between a stamp and the 
figure which is impressed is exact; 
and so is the resemblance between the 
Redeemer and God; see Col. i. 15. 
“Who is the image of the invisible 
God.” J Of his person. ‘The word 
person with us denotes an individual 
being, and is applied to human beings, 
consisting of body and soul. We do 
not apply it to anything dead —not 
using it with reference to the body 
when the spirit isgone. It is applied 
to man—with individual and separate 
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consciousness ana will; with body and 
soul; with an existence separate from 
others. It is evident that it cannot 
be used in this sense when applied to 
God, and that this word does not ex- 
press the true idea of the passage here. 
Tindal renders it, more accurately, 
substance. The word in the original 
—tréboracis —whence our word hypos- 
tasis, means, literally, a foundution, 
or substructure. ‘Then it means a well- 
founded trust, firm expectation, confi- 
dence, firmness, boldness; and then 
reality, substance, essential nature, 
In the New Testament, it is rendered 
confident, or confidence (2 Cor, ix. 4; 
xi. 17; eb. iii. 14); substance (Ieb. 
xi. 1); and person in the passage be- 
fore us. It is not elsewhere used. 
Iere it properly refers to the essential 
nature of God—that which distin- 
guishes him from all other beings, and 
which, if I. may so say, constitutes him 
God; and the idea is, that the Re- 
deemer is the exact resemblance of 
that. Thisresemblance consists, pro- 
bably, in the following things — though 
perhaps the enumeration docs not in- 
clude ali—but in these he certainly 
resembles God, or is his exact image. 
(1.) In his original mode of being, or 
before the incarnation. Of ‘this we 
know little. But he had a “glory 
with the Father before the world was ;"’ 
John xvii. 5. THe was “in the begin- 
ning with God, and was God;’’ John 
i.1. De was in intimate union with 
the lather, and was one with Him, in 
certain respects; though in certain 
other respects, there was a distinction. 
I do not see any evidence in the 
Scriptures of the doctrine of ‘eternal 
gencration,’’ and itis certain that that 
doctrine militates against the proper 
eternity of the Son of God. ‘Tho 
natural and fair meaning of that doc- 
trine would be, that there was a time 
when he had not an existence, and 
when he began to be, or was begotten. 
But the Scripture doctrine is, that he 
had a strict and proper eternity. 1 
sce no evidence that he was in any 
sense a derived being —deriving his 
existence and his divinity from the 
Father. ‘Che Fathers of the Chris- 
tian church, it is believed, held that 
the Son of God as to his divine, as 
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well as his human nature. was derived 
from the Father. Hence the Nicene 
ereed speaks of him as “ begotten of 
the Father before all worlds; God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten not made ”—language 
implying derivation in his divine ra- 
ture. ‘They held, with one voice, that 
he was God; but it was in this manner; 
see Stuart, Excursus IIT. on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But this is 
incredible and impessible, <A dertucd 
being cannot in any proper sense be 
God; and if there is any attribute which 
the Scriptures have ascribed to the Sa- 
viour with peculiar clearness, it is that 
of proper eternity; Rev.i.11,17; Johni.}. 


{Perhaps the doctrine of Christ's natural or 
eternal Sonship had been as well understood 
without the help of the term “generation,” 
which adds nothing to our stock of ideas on 
the subject, and gives rise, as the above re- 
marks prove, to objections which attach al- 
together to the word, and from which the 
doctrine itself is free, In fairness, however, 
it should be remembered that, like many other 
theological terms, the term in question, when 
applied to Christ's Sonship., is not to be under- 
stood in the ordinary acceptation, as imply- 
ing derivation or extraction. It is used as 
making some approach to a proper term only, 
and in this case, as in others of like nature, it 
is but just to respect the acknowledged rule, 
that when human phraseology is employed 
concerning the divine nature, all that is im. 
perfect, all that belongs to the creature, is to 
be rejected, and that only retained which 
comports with the majesty of the Creator. 
It is on this very principle that Professor 
Stuart, in his first excursus, and Trinitarians 
generally, have so successfully defended the 
use of the word “ person” to desiguate a dis- 
tinction in the Godhead. Overlooking this 
principle, our author deduces consequences 
from the doctrine of eternal generation, which 
dy not properly belong to it, and which its 
advocates distinctly repudiate. That doc- 
trine cannot wilitate against the proper eter- 
nity of the Son, since, while it uses the term 
generation, not more humano, but with every 
thing of human informity separated from it, 
itsupplics also the adjunct “cternal.""| What- 
ever some indiscreet advocates of the eternal 
Sonship may have affirmed, it should never be 
forgotten, that the ablest friends equally with 
the author, contend that there is xo DERIVA- 
TION OR COMMUNICATION OF ESSENCE FROM 
THE FatueR To tHe Son, * Although the 
terms Father and Son indicate a relation an- 
alogous to that among men, yet, as in the 
‘atter case, it is a relatinn between two ma- 
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terial and separate beings, and in the former, 
isa relation in the same spiritual essence, the 
one can throw no light upon the other; aud 
to attempt to illustrate the one by the other 
is equally illogical and presumptuous. We 
can conceive the communication of a mate- 
rial essence by one material being to another, 
because it takes place in the generation of 
animals; but the communication of a spiritual, 
indivisible, immutable essence is altogether 
inconceivable, especially when we add, that 
the supposed communication does not consti- 
tute a different being. but takes place in the 
essences communicating.” Dick's Theol. vol, 
ii page 71. It is readily allowed that the 
Fathers, and many since their times, have 
written unguardedly on this mysterious sub. 
ject: but their errors, instead of leading us to 
reject the doctrine entirely, should lead us 
only to examine the Scriptures more fully, 
and form our opinions on them alone. The 
excellent author already quoted has well re- 
marked: “I cannot conceive what object 
they have in view who admit the Divinity, 
but deny the natural Sonship of our Saviour, 
unless it be to get rid of the strange notions 
about communication of essence and subordi- 
nation which have prevailed so much; and 
in this case, like tno many disputants, in 
avoiding one extreme, they ruu into the 
other.”) 


It may have been that it was by him 
that the perfections of God were made 
known before the incarnation to the 
angelic world, but on that point the 
Scriptures are silent. (2.) Onearth he 
was the brightness of the divine glory, 
and the express image of his person. 
(a) It was by him, eminently, that 
God was made known to men—as it ig 
by the beams of the sun that that is 
made known. (b) He bore an exact 
resemblance to God. Ile was just 
such a being as we should suppose 
God to be were he to become incar- 
nate, and to act as a man. He was 
the embodied representation of the 
Deity. Ie was pure—like God. He 
was benevolent—like God. He spake 
to the winds and storms—like God. 
Ife healed diseases—like God. He 
raised the dead—like God. Le 
wielded the power which God only can 
wield, and he manifested a character 
in all respects like that which we 
should suppose God would evince if he 
appeared in human flesh, and dwelt 
amongimen And this is saying much. 
It is in facet saying that the account 
in the Gospels is real, and that the 
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Christian religion is true. Uninspired 
men could never have drawn such a 
character as that of Jesus Christ, un- 
less that character had actually ex- 
isted. The attempt has often been 
made to describe God, or to show how 
he would speak and act if he came 
down to earth. ‘Thus the Tindoos 
speak of the incarnations of Vishnu; 
and thus Homer, and Virgil, and most 
of the ancient poets, speak of the ap- 
pearance of the gods, and describe 
them as they were supposed to appear. 
But how different from the character 
of the Lord Jesus! They are full of 
passion, and lust, and anger, and 
contention, and strife; they come to 
mingle in battles, and to take part 
with contending armies, and they 
evince the same spirit as men, and are 
merely amen of great power, and more 
gigantic passions; but Christ is gop 
IN HUMAN watuRE. The form is that 
of man; the spirit is that of God. He 
walks, and eats, and sleeps as a man; 
he thinks, and speaks, and acts like 
God. He was born as a man—but the 
angels adored him as God. Asaman 
he ate; yet by a word he created food 
for thousands, as if he were God. 
Like a man he slept on a pillow while 
ute vessel was tossed by the waves; 
like God he rose, and rebuked the 
winds and they were still. As aman 
he went, with affectionate interest, 
to the house of Martha and Mary. 
As a mon he sympathized with them 
in their affliction, and wept at the 
grave of their brother; like God he 
spoke, and the dead came forth to the 
land of the living. As a man he tra- 
velled through the land of Judea. He 
was withouta home. Yet everywhere 
the sick were laid at his feet, and 
health came from his touch, and 
strength from the words of his lips 
--as if he were God. As aman he 
prayed in the garden of Gethsemane; 
he bore his cross to Calvary; he was 
nailed to the tree: yet then the hea- 
vens grew dark, and the earth shook, 
and the dead arose—as if he were 
God. Asaman he slept in the cold 
fomb—like God he rose, and brought 
life and immortality to light. Ile 
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life of the Redeemer, in all the varicty 
of trying situations in which he was 
placed, there was not a word or action 
which was inconsistent with the sup- 
position that he was the incarnate 
God. There was no failure of any 
effort to heal the sick or to raise the 
dead; no look, no word, no deed that 
is not perfectly consistent with this 
supposition ; but on the contrary, his 
life is full of events which can be ex- 
plained on no other supposition than 
that he was the appropriate shining 
forth of the divine glory, and the exact 
resemblance of the essence of God. 
There are not two Gods—as there are 
not two suns when the sun shines. It 
is the one God, in a mysterious and 
incomprehensible manner shining into 
the world in the face of Jesus Christ. 
See Note on 2 Cor. iv. 6. As the wax 
bears the perfect image of the seal— 
perfect not only in the outline. but in 
the filling up—in all the lines, and 
features, and letters, so is it with the 
Redeemer. There is not one of the 
divine perfections: which has not the 
counterpart in him, and if the glory of 
the divine character is seen at all by 
men, it will be seen inand through him. 
q And upholding all things by the word 
of his power. ‘That is, by his power- 
ful word, or command. The phrase 
“word of his power” isa Hebraism, and 
means his efficient command. There 
could not be a more distinct ascrip- 
tion of divinity to the Son of God thar 
this. He upholds or sustains all things 
—t.e. the universe. It is not merely 
the earth ; not only itsrocks, mountains, 
seas, animals and men, but it is the 
universe—all distant worlds. How 
can he do this who is not God? He 
does it by his word—his command, 
What a conception! That a simple 
command should do all this! So the 
world was made when God “spake and 
it was done; he commanded and it 
stood fast;’? Ps. xxxiii. 9. So the 
Lord Jesus commanded the waves and 
the winds, and they were still (Matt. 
viii. 26, 27); so he spoke to diseases 
and they departed, and to the dead 
and they arose; comp. Gen. i. 3. I 
know not how men can explain away 


lived on earth as a man—he ascended | this ascription of infinite power to the 


‘go heaven like God. And in all the 


Redeemer. There can be no higher 
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4 Being made so much better 
than the angels, as he hath by in- 
heritance obtained a more excel- 
lent name than they. 


—— 


idea of omnipotence than to say that 


he upholds all things by his word ; and 
assuredly he who can hold up this vast 
universe so that it does not sink into 
anarchy or into nothing, must be God. 
‘The same power Jesus claimed for him- 
self; see Matt. xxviii. 18. § When 
he_ had by himself purged our sins. 
“ By himself"’—not by the blood of bulls 
and lambs, but by his own blood. ‘This 
is designed to bring in the grand 
feature of the Christian scheme, that 
the purification made for sin was by 
his blood, instead of the blood which 
was shed in the temple-service. The 
word here rendered “ purged’? means 
purified or expiated; see Notes on 
John xv. 2. The literal rendering is, 
“having made purification for our sins.” 
The purification or cleansing which he 
effected was by his blood; see 1 John 
i, 7% “The Vilood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.’ ‘This the 
apostle here states to have been the 
great object for which he came, and 
having done this, he sat down on the 
right hand of God; see ch. vii. 27; 
ix. 12—14, It was not merely to 
teach that he came; it was to purify 
the hearts of men, to remove their sins, 
and to put an end to sacrifice by the 
sacrifice of himself. { Sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high. 
Of God; sce Notes on Mark xvi. 19; 
Eph. i. 20—28, 

4. Being made so much better. 
Being exalted so much above the 
angels. The word ‘better’ here 
does not refer to moral character, but 
to exaltation of rank. As Mediator; 
as the Son of God in our nature, he 
is exalted far above the angels. 
{ Dhan the angels. Than all angels 
of every rank; see Notes on Eph. i. 
21; comp. | Pet. iii. 22. “Angels, and 
authorities, and powers being made 
subject unto him.”’ Heis exalted to hig 
mediatorial throne, and all things are 
placed beneath his feet. {J As he hath 
by inheritance, Or in virtue of his 
name—the Son of God; an exaltation 
such as is implied in that name. As 
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5 For unto which of the angels 
said he at any time,@ Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten 

a Ps.2.7, 


ason has a rank in a family above 


servants; as he has a contro] over the 
property above that which servants 
have, so it is with the Mediator. He 
is the Son of God: angels are the 
servants of God, and the servants of 
the church. ‘They occupy a place in 
the universe compared with that which 
he occupies, similar to the place which 
servants in a family occupy compared 
with that which a son has. ‘To illus- 
trate and prove this is the design of 
the remainder of this chapter. The 
argument which the apostle insists 
on is, that the title “Tum Son of God" 
is to be given to him alone. It has 
been conferred on no others. Though 
the angels, and though saints are 
called in general “sons of God,” yet 
the title “Tne Son of God” has been 
given to him only. As the apostle 
was writing to Ilebrews, he makes his 
appeal to the Ilebrew Scriptures alone 
for the confirmation of this opinion. 
{ A more excellent name. To wit, the 
name Son. It is a more honourable 
and exalted name than has ever been 
bestowed on them. It involves more 
exalted privileges, and entitles him on 
whom it is bestowed to higher respect 
and honour than any name ever be- 
stowed on them. 

5. For unto which of the angels, &c. 
The object of this is, to prove that the 
Son of God, who has spoken to men 
in these last days, is superior to the 
angels. As the apostle was writing to 
those who had been trained in the 
Jewish religion, and who admitted the 
authority of the Old Testament, of 
course he made his appeal to that, and 
undoubtedly referred for proof to those 
places which were generally admitted 
to relate to the Messiah, Abarbanel 
says, that it was the common opinion 
of the Jewish doctors that the Messiah 
would be exalted above Abraham, 
Moses, andtheangels. Stuart. There 
is a difficulty, as we shall see, in ap- 
plying the passages which follow to 
the Messiah—a difficulty which we 
may find it not easy to explain 
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thee? And again, ¢ I will be to{ him a Father, and he shall be to 


@ 2S8a.7.14. 


me a Son ? 


Some remarks will be made on the | methods of argument founded on the 


particular passages as we go along. 
In general it may be observed here, 
(1.) That it is to be presumed that 
those passages were in the time of Paul 
applied to the Messiah. Ife seems to 
argue from them as though this was 
commonly understood, and is at no 
pains to prove it. (2.) It is to be pre- 
sumed that those to whom he wrote 
would at once admit this tobe so. If 
this were not so, we cannot suppose 
that he would regard this mode of 
reasoning as at all efficacious, or adap- 
ted to convince those to whom he 
wrote. (3.) He did not apprehend 
that the application which he made of 
these texts would be called in question 
by the countrymen of those to whom 
he wrote. Itis to be presumed, there- 
fore, that the application was made in 
accordance with the received opinions, 
and the common interpretation. (4.) 
Paul had been instructed in early life 
in the doctrines of the Jewish religion, 
and made fully acquainted with all their 
principles of interpretation. It is to 
be presumed, therefore, that he made 
these quotations in accordance with 
the prevalent belief, and with prin- 
ciples which were well understood and 
admitted. (5.) Every age and people 
have their own modes of reasoning. 
They may differ from others, and 
others may regard them as unsound, 
and yet to that age and people they are 
satisfactory and conclusive. ‘The an- 
cient philosophers employed modes of 
reasoning which would not strike us as 
the most forcible, and which perhaps 
we should not regard as tenable. So 
it is with the Chinese, the Ilindoos, 
the Mohammedans now. So it was 
with the writers of the dark ages who 
lived under the influence of the schol- 
astic philosophy, They argue from 
admitted principles in their country 
and time—just aswe do inours. Their 
reasoning was as satisfactory to them 
as ours isto us. (6.) In a writer of 
any particular age we are to expect to 
find the prevailing mode of reasoning, 
and appeals to the usual arguments on 
any subject, We are not to look for 


inductive philosophy in the writings of 
the schoolmen, or in the writings of 
the Chinese or the Hindoos. It would 
be unreasonable to expect it. Weare 
to expect that they will be found to 
reason in accordance with the customs 
of their time ; to appeal to such argu- 
ments as were commonly alleged ; and 
if they are reasoning with an adver- 
sary, to make use of the points which 
he concedes, and to urge them as fitted 
to convince Aim. And this is not 
wrong. It may strike him with more 
force than it does us; it may be that 
we can see that is not the most solid 
mode of reasoning, but still it may 
not be in itself an improper method. 
That the writers of the New ‘Testa- 
ment should have used that mode of 
reasoning sometimes, is no more sur- 
prising than that we find writers in 
China reasoning from acknowledged 
principles, and in the usual manner 
there, or than that men in our own 
land reason on the principles of the 
inductive philosophy. These remarks 
may not explain all the difficulties in 
regard to the proof-texts adduced by 
Paul in this chapter, but they may 
remove some of them, and may so 
prepare the way that we may be able 
to dispose of them all as we advance. 
In the passage which is quoted in this 
verse, there is not much difficulty in 
regard to the propriety of its being 
thus used. The difficulty lies in the 
subsequent quotations in the chapter. 

[It is, doubtless, of very great importance 
in conducting ap argument, to select such 
proofs as are likely to weigh most with those 
whom we wish to convince, To argue from 
admitted principles saves both time and la- 
bour, and more readily secures success than 
any other method. ‘lo vindicate the Apos- 
tle, however, on the ground alleged here, 
under the fifth and sixth particulars, will, by 
many, be regarded as scarcely consistent with 
that respect, which the high authority of tn 
spiration claims. Ordinary writers m«y eur 
ploy arguments in themselves inadmissible, 
but which pass current in their time and 
country, and therefore serve the immediate 
design equally well with more solid Yreason- 
ing The Chinese, Hindoos, Sc.. may do all 
this, without any reflection on their honesty, 
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and with little perhaps on their wisdom, it}one of them the name Son. { Thou 


being quite unreasonable to look for the in- 
ductive philosophy among them. But men 
will expect something more from an inspired 
apostle. He must use no argument merely 
because it will pass, or is commonly employ- 
ed. He must be wise enough to understand 
what is the true mode of reasoning on any 
point, whatever the prevalent fashion may be, 
and honest enough to employ that mode alone; 
otherwise the inductive philosophy should en- 
able u. “ow-a-days to detect flaws in the rea- 
soning of inspiration. Admitting, for a mo- 
ment, that the apostle may possibly have 
condescended, when reasoning with his Jew- 
ish adversary, “to make use of the points 
which he conceded, and to urge them as fit- 
ted to convince him," even while he knew 
that this was not the most solid mode of rea- 
soning, what is to become of those who in 
course of time acquire sufficient philosophy 
to discover the real unsoundness of the argu- 
ment? What are we to do? Dismiss the 
whole, the infidel might sneeringly tell us, as 
suited to ignorant “ Hebrews or Hindoos.” 
Besides, ouce admitting this principle, there 
is room for jealuusy in regard to the length 
to which it might be carried. How much of 
the reasoning in this epistle might be affected 
by it! The truth is, that the passages quoted 
must have beenacknowledged by the Jews pro- 
perly to belong to the subject, or the apostle 
would not so confidently have adduced them 
as proof. At the same time, they must in 
reality have belonged to it, or he never could 
have used them at all, “This was not 
enough,” says Owen, “ that those with whom 
he dealt acknowledged these words to be 
spoken concerning the Messiah, unless they 
were so really, that so his arguments might 
proceed ex veris as well as ex concessis, from 
what was true, as on what was granted.” 
To the same purpose Mr. Scott remarks, 
“that the compositions of inspired apostles 
are of equal authwity with the passages they 
adduce—and if thy were sufficient proofs 
to the persons immes ately concerned, they 
must be sufficient for all who consider the 
writer as fully knowing, by divine tzspiration, 
both the doctrine of Christ and the true 
meaning of the Scriptures.” It is this fact, 
the fact of inspiration, that renders such yiu- 
divation of the apostle's reasoning as that at- 
tempted above, not only needless, but injuri- 
ous. Besides, when we come to examine the 
passages in question, the difficulty regarding 
their application is, after all, not very great, 
as our author himself, in his able exposition 
of them, abundantly shows. 


{ Said he at any time, He never 
used language respecting the angels 
like that which he employs respecting 
his Son. Te never applied to any 


art my Son, Thename “sons of God,” 
is applied in the Scriptures to saints, 
and may have been given to the angels. 
But the argument here is, that the 
name, my “Sun” has never been given 
to any one of them particularly and by 
eminence. In a large. general sense, 
they are the sons of God, or the chil- 
dren of God, but the name is given to 
the Lord Jesus, the Messiah, in a pecu- 
liar sense, implying a peculiar rela- 
tion to him, and a peculiar dominion 
over all things. This passage is quoted 
from Psalm ii.—a Psalm that is usually 
believed to pertain particularly to the 
Messiah, and one of the few Psalms 
that have undisputed reference to him; 
see Notes cn Acts iv. 25; xiii. 33. 
{ This day; see Notes on Acts xiii. 
38, where this passage is applied to 
the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead;—proving that the phrase ‘ this 
day” does not refer to the doctrine of 
eternal generation, but to the resur- 
rection of the Redeemer—‘ the Frrsr- 
BEGOTTEN of the dead;” Rev. i. 5. 
Thus Theodoret says of the phrase 
‘this day,” “it does not express his 
eternal generation, but that which is 
connected with time.” ‘The argument 
of the apostle here does not turn on 
the time when this was said, but on 
the fact that this was said to him and 
not to any one of the angels, and’ this 
argument will have equal force whe- 
ther the phrase be understood as re- 
ferring to the fact of his resurrection, 
or to his previous existence. ‘The 
structure and scope of the second 
Psalm refers to his exaltation after 
the king. of the earth set themselves 
against hin, and endeavoured to cast 
off his government from them. In 
spite of that, and subsequent to that, 
he would set his king, which they had 
rejected, on his hoty hill of Zion; 
see Ps. ii. 2—6. 9 Have J beuctien 
thee. See this place explained in the 
Notes on Acts xiii. 83. It mus/, from 
the necessity of the case, be under- 
stood figuratively ; aud must mean, 
substantially, “I have constituted, or 
appointed thee.’ If it refers to his re- 
surrection, it means that that resur- 
rection was a kind of begetting to life, 
or, a beginning of life; see Rev. i. 5. 
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And yet though Paul (Acts xiii. 33) 
has applied itto the resurrection of the 
Redeemer, and though the name “ Son 
of God”’ is applied to him on account 
of his resurrection (see Notes on Rom. 
i. 4), yet I confess this does not seem 
to me to come up to all that the writer 
here intended. ‘The phrase, ‘‘ Tux Son 
of God,’ Isuppose, properly denotes 
that the Lord Jesus sustained a rela- 
tion to God, designated by that name, 
corresponding to the relations which 
he sustained to man, designated by the 
name “the Son of man.” The one 
implied that he had a peculiar relation 
to God, as the other implied that he 
had a peculiar relation toman. This 
is indisputable. But on what parti- 
cular account the name was given him, 
or how he was manifested to be the 
Son of God, has been the great ques- 
tion. Whether the name refers to the 
mode of his existence before the incar- 
nation, and to his “being begotten 
from eternity,”’ or to the incarnation 
and the resurrection, has long been a 
point on which men have been divided 
in opinion. ‘The natural idea con- 


veyed by thetitle “ 12 Son of God” is, | 


that he sustained a relation to God 
which implied more than was human 
or angelic; and this is certainly the 
drift of the argument of the apostle 
here. I do not see, however, that he 
refers to the doctrine of “ eternal gene- 
ration,” or that he means to teachthat. 
His point is, that God had declared 
and treated him as « Son—as superior 
to the angels and to men, and that this 
was shown in what had been said of 
him in the Old Testament. This 
would be equally clear, whether there 
is reference to the doctrine of eternal 
generation or not. ‘The sense is, “ he 
ismorethan human. He is more than 
angelic. He has been addressed and 
treated as a Son—which none of the 
angels have. They are regarded sim- 
ply as ministering spirits. They sus- 
tain subordinate stations, and are 
treated accordingly. He, on the con- 
trary, is the brightness of the divine 
glory. He is treated and addressed as 
a Son. In his original existence this 
was so. In his incarnation this was so. 
When on earth this was 80; and in his 
resurrection, ascension, and session at 
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the right hand of God, he was treated 
in all respects as a Son—as superior 
to all servants, and to all ministering 
spirits.” The exact reference, then, of 
the phrase “this day have I begotten 
thee,” in the Psalm, is to the act of 
constituting him in a public manner 
the Son of God—and refers to God’s 
setting him as king on the “holy hill 
of Zion” —or making him king over 
the church and the world as Messiah; 
and this was done, eminently, as Paul 
shows ( Acts xiii.), by the resurrection. 
It was based, however, on what was fit 
and proper. It was not arbitrary. 
There was a reason why he should 
thus be exalted rather than a man or 
an angel; and this was, that he was 
the God incarnate, and had a nature 
that qualified him for universal empire, 
and he was thus appropriately called 
“rng Son of God.” 


{No doctrine is advanced, by pressing into 
its service, such texts as sound criticism de- 
clares not strictly to belong to it. Yet, with- 
out doubt, many advocates of the eternal 
Sonship have done violence to this passage, 
with the design of upholding their views. 
That doctrine, however, happily is not de- 
pendent on a single text; and ample ground 
will remain fur its friends, even if we admit, 
as in candour we must, that our author has 
fully made out his case against this text as a 
proof one. It seeis:s clear, that neither o7utgor 
nor its corresponding pv can denote eter- 


nity; of such signification there is no example. 
The sense is uniformly confined to limited 
duration, Ps. xev 7; Heb iv 7 The order 
of the second Psalm, too, certainly does prove 
that the “hegetting” took place after the 
opposition which the kings and rulers made 
to Christ, and not prior to it. Accordingly 
the text is elsewhere quoted in reference to 
the resurrection of Christ, Rom i 4; Acts xiii. 
33. Besides, the chief design of the apostle 
in the place is not so much to show why 
Christ is called the San of God, as simply to 
direct attention to the fact that he has this 
name, on the possession of which the whole 
argument is founded. He inherits a name 
which is never given to angels, and that of it- 
self is proof of his superiority to them, whe- 
ther we euppose the ground of the title to lie 
in his previous existence, or, with our author, 
in his incarnate Deity. But on this question, 
it must be admitted, that the passage deter- 
mines nothing. 

All this is substantially allowed by Owen, 
than whom a more atanch supporter of the 
doctrine of eternal Sonship cannot be named, 
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‘The apostle, in this place,” says he. “does 
not treat of the eternal generation of the Son, 
but of his exaltation and pre-eminence above 
angels. The word also, p°57, constantly in 


the Seripture denotes some signal time, one 
Gay, or more. And that expression, ‘ this 
day have I begotten thee, following imme- 
diately upon that other typical one, ‘I have 
set my King upon my holy hill of Zion,’ seems 
to be of the same import, and in like manner 
to be interpreted.” On the general doctrine 
of the Sonship, the author has stated his views 
both here and elsewhere. That it is eternal 
or has its origin in the previous existence of 
Christ, he will not allow. It is given to the 
second person of the Trinity because he be- 
came “God incurnate," so that but for the 
incarnation and the economy of redemption, 
he would not have had this name. But the 
eternal Sonship of Christ rests on a body of 
evidence, that will not soon or easily be set 
aside. See that evidence adduced in a sup- 
plementary Note under Rom. i. 4. Meanwhile 
we would simply ask the reader, if it do not 
raise our idea of the love of God, in the mis- 
sion of Christ, to suppose that he held the dear 
relation of Son previous to his coming—that 
BEING THE Son, he was sent to prove what 
a sacrifice the Fatner could make, in yield- 
ing up one so near, and so dear. But this 
astonishing evidence of love, if not destroyed, 
is greatly weakened, by the supposition that 
there was no Sonship until the sending of 
Christ. See also supplementary Note under 
verse 3.] 


{ And again, Iwill be to him a Father. 
This passage is evidently quoted from 2 
Sam. vii. 14.A sentiment similar to this 
is found in Ps. Ixxxix. 20 —27. As these 
words were originally spoken, they re- 
ferred to Solomon. They occur ina 
promise to David that he should not 
fail to have an heir to sit on histhrone, 
or that his throne should be perpetual. 
The promise was particularly designed 
tv comfort lim in view of the fact that 
God would not suffer him to build the 
temple because his hands had been 
defiled with blood. ‘fo console him in 
reference to that, God promises him 
far greater honour than that would be. 
He promises that the house should be 
built by one of his own family, and that 
his family and kingdom should be esta- 
blished for ever. That in this series 
of promises the Messiah was included 
as a descendant of David, was the 
common opinion of the Jews, of the 
early Christians, and has been of the 
great body of interpreters, It was 
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certainly from such passages as this, 
that the Jews derived the notion which 
prevailed so universally in the time of 
the Saviour that the Messiah was to 
be the son orthe descendant of David; 
see Matt. xxii. 42—46 ; ix. 27;xv. 22; 
xx. 80,31; Mark x. 47, 48; Luke xviii. 
38, 39; Matt. xii. 23; xxi.9; Johnvii. 
42; Rom.i.3 ; Rev.v.5 ; xxii.16. ‘That 
opinion was universal. Noonedoubted 
it; and it must have been common for 
the Jews to apply such texts as this to 
the Messiah, Paul would not have 
done it in this instance unless it had 
been usual. Nor wasitimproper. If 
the Messiah was to be a descendant of 
David, then it was natural to apply 
these promises in regard to his posterity 
in aneminentand peculiar sense to the 
Messiah. They were a part of the 
promises which included him, and 
which terminated in him. The pro- 
mise, therefore, which is here made is, 
that God would beto him, in a peculiar 
sense, a Father, and he should be a 
Son. It dvesnot, as I suppose, pertain 
originally exclusively to the Messiah, 
but included him as a descendant of 
David. To himit wouldbe applicable 
in an eminent sense ; and if applicable 
to him at all, it proved all that the 
passage hervis adduced to prove—that 
the name Son is given to the Messiah 
—a name not given to angels. Thaé 
is just the point on which the argu- 
ment turns. What is ¢mplied in tho 
bestowment of that name is another 
point on which the apostle discourses 
in the other parts of the argument. 
I have no doubt, therefore, that while 
these words originally might have been 
applicable to Solomon, or to any of the 
other descendants of David who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne, yet they at 
last terminated, and were designed to 
terminate in the Messiah—to whom 
pre-eminently God would be a Father; 
comp. Introduction to Isaiah, § 7, iii, 
(3), and Notes on Isa. vii. 16. 


[The promise, duubtless, had a special re- 
ference to the Messiah. Nay, we may safely 
assert, that the chief reference was to him, 
for in the euse of typical persons and things 
that which they adumbrate is principally to 
be regarded. So here, though the original 
appiication of the passage be to Solomon, the 
type of Christ, yet it tinds ite great and ulti. 
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6 ! And again, when he bring- 
lor, when he bringeth again. 


mate application in the person of the glorious 
entitype. However strange this double ap- 
plication may seem to us, it is quite in accor- 
dance with the whole system of things under 
the Jewish dispensation. AlJmost every thing 
connected with it was constructed on this 
typical principle. This the apostles under- 
stood so well, that they were pever stumbled 
by it, and what is remarkable, and of the last 
importance on this subject, never for a moment 
drawn from the ultimate and chief design of 
a promise or prophecy by its primary reference 
tothe type. They saw Christ in it, and made 
the application solely to -him, passing over en- 
tirely the literal sense, and seizing at once 
the ultimate and superior import. The very 
passage in question (2 Sam. vii, 11—17), is thus 
directly applied not only here, but throughout 
the New Testament; Luke i. 32, 33; Acts ii. 
30, 373 xiii. 22,23. Now certainly the apos- 
Yes are the best judges in matters of this 
kind, Their authority, in regard to the sense 
of passages quoted by them from the Old Tes- 
tament, is just as great asin the case of the 
original matter of the New Testament. That 
Christ was indeed principally intended is far- 
ther evident from the fact, that when the 
kingdom had passed from the house of David, 
succeeding prophets repeat the promise in 
2 Sam. vii. as yet to be fulfilled. See Jer. 
xxxili. 14, 26. Now connecting this fact 
with the direct assertion of the writer of the 
New Testament above referred to, every 
doubt must be removed. 

It will be alleged, however, that while the 
direct application to the Messiah, of this and 
other prophecies, is obvious and authoritative, 
itis yet desirable, and they who deny inspi- 
rationtwill insist on it as essential, to prove 
that there is at least nothing in the original 
places, whence the citations are made, incon- 
sistent with such application. Such proof 
seems to be especially requisite here; for im- 
mediately after the words, “I will be his 
Father and he shall be my Son,” there fol- 
lows: “if he commit iniquity, I will chasten 
him with the rod of men, and with the stripes 
of the children of men,” 2 Sam, vii. 14; which 
last sentence, it is affirmed, cannot, in any 
sense, be applicable to the Messiah. It has 
been said in reply, thaf though such language 
cannot be applied to Christ personally, it may 
yet refer to him as the covenant head of his 
people. Though there be no iniquity in him, 
“ such fallings and transgressions as disannul 
not the covenant, often fall out on their part 
for whom he undertaketh therein.” In ac- 
cordance with this yiew, it has been observed 
by Mr. Pierce, and others after him, that the 
Hebrew relative “wy should be translated 
whosoever; in which case, the sense is, whose- 
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eth in the first-begotten into the 


ever of Ats children, i. e. the Messiah's, shal! 


commit iniquity, &c. And to this effect in- 
deed is the alteration of the words in the 89th 
Psalm, where the original covenant is re 
peated, “if 11s cuiLpReN forsake my law— 
then will I visit their transgression with the 
rod, and their iniquity with stripes.” 
Perhaps, however, the better solution cf 
the difficulty is that which at once admits, 
that the words in question cannot apply to 
the Antitype but to the type only. It is a 
mistake to suppose, that in a typical passage 
every thing must necessarily have its antity 
pical reference. The reader will find some 
excellent and apposite remarks on this sub- 
ject in Dr. Owen's commentary un the place. 
No type,” says that judicious writer, “was in 
all things a type of Christ, but only in that 
particular wherein he was designed of God so 
tobe. David wasatype of Christ, but not 
in all things that he was and did. In his 
conquests of the enemies of the church, in his 
throne and kingdom, he was so; but in his 
private actions, whether as a man, or as a 
king, or captain, he was not so. Nay, not all 
things spoken of him that was a type, even iu 
those respects wherein he was a type, aie 
spoken of him as a type, or have any respect 
unto the thing signified, but some of them 
may belong to him in his personal capacity 
only. And the reason is, that he who was a 
type by God's institution, might morally fail 
in the performance of his duty, even then 
and in those things wherein he was a type. 
And this wholly removes the difficulty con- 
nected with the words ‘if he sin against me;’ 
for those words relating to the moral duty of 
Solomon, in that wherein he was a type of 
Christ, namely, the rule and administration of 
his kingdom, may not at all belong to Christ, 
who was prefigured by God's institution of 
things, and not in any moral deportment in 
the observance of them." These observations 
seem to contain the true principles of expli- 
cation in this and similar cases. The solu- 
tion of Professor Stuart is not materially dif- 
ferent. ‘Did not God,” says he, “ engage, 
that David should have successors on his 
earthly throne, and also that he should have 
a son who would sit on a spiritual throne, and 
have a kingdom of which David's own was 
but a mere type? Admitting this, our diffi- 
culty is diminished ifnot removed. The ini- 
quity committed is predicated of that part of 
David's seed, who might commit it, i. e. his 
successors on the ational throne, while the 
more exalted condition predicated of his suc- 
cessor, belongs to Him to whom was given a 


kingdom over all.” 
6. And again. Marg. When he 
The proper con- 


bringeth in agacn. 
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vorld, he saith, And @ let all! the angels of God worshij 
a P3.97.7 him. 


struction of this sentence probably is, 


“ But when, moreover, he brings in,” 
&c. The word “again” refers not to 
the fact that the Son of Godis brought 
again into the world, implying that he 
had been introduced before; but it 
refers to the course of the apostle’s 
argument, or to the declaration which 
is made about the Messiah in another 
place. ‘‘The name Son is not only 
given to him as above, but also in 
another place, or on another occasion 
when he brings in the first-begotien 
into the world.” ( When he bringeth 
in. When he introduces. So far as 
the language here is concerned this 
might refer tothe birth of the Messiah, 
but it is evident from the whole con- 
nection that the writer means to refer 
to something that is said in the Old 
Testament. This is plain because the 
passage occurs among quotations de- 
signed to prove a specific point—that 
the Son of God, the Author of the 
Christian system, was superior to the 
angels. A declaration of the writer 
here, however true and solemn, would 
not have answered the purpose. A 
proof-text was wanting; a text which 
would be admitted by those to whom 
he wrote to bear on the point under 
consideration. The meaning then is, 
“that on another occasion different 
from those to which he had referred, 
God, when speaking of the Messiah, 
or when introducing him to mankind, 
had used language showing that he was 
superior to the angels,” The meaning 
of the phrase, “ when he bringeth in,” 
therefore, I take to be, when he intro- 
duces him to men; when he makes 
him known to the world—to wit, by 
the declaration which he proceeds 
immediately to quote. { Zhe first- 
begotten. Christ is called the “jirst- 
begotten,”’ with reference to his resur- 
rection from the dead, in Rev. i. 5,and 
Col. i. 18. It is probable here, how- 
ever, that the word is used, like the 
word first-born, or frst-begotten among 
the Hebrews, by way of eminence. 
As the first-born was the principal 
heir, and had peculiar privileges, so 
the Lord Jesus Christ sustains a 


similar rank in the universe of which 
God is the Head and Father ; see Notes 
on John i. 14, where the word “only- 
begotten’ is used to denote the dignity 
and honour of the Lord Jesus. § Jnto 
the world. When he introduces him 
to mankind, or declares what he is to 
be. He saith, And let all the angels 
of God worship him. Much difficulty 
has been experienced in regard to this 
quotation, for it cannot be denied that 
it is intended to be a quotation. In 
the Septuagint these very words occur 
in Deut. xxxii. 43, where they are in- 
serted in the Song of Moses. But 
they are not in the Hebrew, nor are 
they in all the copies of the Septuagint. 
The Hebrewis,“ Rejoice, Oyenatiors 
with his people; for he will avenge the 
blood of his servants, and will render 
vengeance to his adversaries.’’ The 
Septuagint is, “Rejoice ye heavens 
with him; and let all the angels of 
God worship him. Let the nations 
rejoice with his people, and let all the 
sons of God be strong in him, for he 
has avenged the blood of his sons.” 
But there are objections to our sup- 
posing that the apostle had this place 
in his view, which seem to me to settle 
the matter. (1.) One is, that the pas- 
sage is not in the Hebrew; andit seems 
hardly credible that in writing to 
Hebrews, and to those residing in the 
very country where the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were constantly used, he should 
adduce as a proof-text onan important 
doctrine what was not in their Scrip- 
tures. (2.) A second is, that it is 
omitted in all the ancient versions 
except the Septuagint. (3.) A third 
is, that it is impossible to believe that 
the passage in question in Deutero- 
nomy had any reference to the Messiah. 
It does notrelate to his “introduction” 
to the world. It would not occur to 
any reader that it had any such refer- 
ence. The context celebrates the 
victory over the enemies of Isracl] 
which God willachieve. After saying 
that ‘‘his arrows would be drunk with 
blood, and that his sword would devour 
flesh with the blood of the slain and of 
captives, from the time when he begans 
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to take vengeance on an enemy,’ the 
Septuagint (not the Hebrew) im- 
mediately asserts, ‘“‘let the heavens 
rejoice at the same time with him, and 
let all the angels of God worship him.” 
That is, ‘‘ Let the inhabitants of the 
heavenly world rejoice in the victory 
of God over the enemies of his people, 
and let them pay their adoration to 
him.” But the Messiah does not 
appear to be alluded to anywhere in 
the context; much less described as 
‘introduced into the world.” There is, 
moreover, not the slightest evidence 
that it was ever supposed by the Jews 
to have any such reference ; and though 
it might be said that the apostle merely 
quoted language that expressed his 
meaning—as we often du when we are 
familiar with any well-known phrase 
that will exactly suit our purpose and 
convey an idea—yet it should be re- 
marked that this is not the way in which 
this passage is quoted. Jt isa proof- 
text, and Paul evidently meant to be 
understood as saying that that passage 
had a fair reference to the Messiah. 
It is evident, moreover, that it would 
be admitted to have such a reference 
by those to whom he wrote. It is 
morally certain, therefore, that this 
was not the passage which the writer 
intended to quote. The probability is, 
that the writer here referred to Psalm 
xevii. 7, (in the Sept. Ps. xcvi. 7). 
In that place, the Hebrew is, “wor- 
ship him, all ye gods” —om>s ds—all 
ye Elohim. In the Septuagint it is, 
“Let all his angels worship him ;” 
where the translation is literal, except 
that the word God—* angels of God” 
— i» sed by the apostle instead of his 
—‘ali 2s angels”—as it is in the 
Septuagint. ‘The word “ gods” — Elo- 
him—is rendered by the word angels 
—but the word may have that sense. 
Thus it is rendered by the LXX.; in 
Job xx. 15; and in Psalm viii. 6; 
exxxvii. 1. Ivis well known that the 
word Elohim may denote kings and 
magistrates, because of their rank 
and dignity; and is there anything 
improbable in the supposition that, 
for a similar reason, the word may be 
given also to angels? The fair inter- 
pretation of the passage then would 
be, to refer it to angelic betngs—and 
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the command in Ps. xevii. is for them 
to do homage to the being there re- 
ferred to. ‘The only question then is, 
whether the Psalm can be regarded 
properly as having any reference to 
the Messiah? Did the apostle fairly 
and properly use this language as re- 
ferring to him? On this we may re- 
mark, (1.) That the fact that he uses 
it thus may be regarded as proof that 
it would be admitted to be proper by 
the Jews in his time, and renders it 
probable that it was in fact so used. 
(2.) Two Jewish Rabbins of distinction 
—Raschi and Kimchi— affirm that all 
the Psalms from xciii. to ci. are to be 
regarded as referring to the Messiah. 
Such was, and is, the opinion of tho 
Jews. (3.) There is nothing in the 
Psalm which forbids such a reference, 
or which can be shown to be incon- 
sistent with it. Indeed the whole 
Psalm might be taken as beautifully 
descriptive of the “introduction” ofthe 
Son of God into the world, or as a su- 
blime and glorious description of hisad- 
vent. Thusinver.1,the earthis called 
on to rejoice that the Lord reigns. In 
vers. 2— 5, he is introduced or describ- 
ed as coming in the most magnificent 
manner—clouds and darkness attend 
him ; a fire goes before him ; the light- 
nings play; and the hills melt like wax 
—a sublime description of his coming, 
with appropriate symbols, to reign, or 
to judge the world. In ver. 6, it is 
said that all people shall see his glory ; 
in ver. 7, that all who worship graven 
images shall be confounded, and all 
the angels are required to do him ho- 
mage ; and in vers. 8—13, the effect of 
his advent is described as filling Zion 
with rejoicing, and the hearts of the 
people of God with gladness. It can- 
not be proved, therefore, that this 
Psalm had no reference to the Messiah ; 
but the presumption is that it had, and 
that the apostle has quoted it not only 
as it was usually regarded in his time, 
but as it was designed by the Lloly 
Ghost. If so, then it proves, what the 
writer intended, that the Son of God 
should be adored by the angels; and of 
course that he was superior to them. 
It proves also more. Whom would 
God require the angels to adore? A 
creature? Aman? A fellow-angel ? 
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7 And ! of the angels he saith,*; Who maketh his angels spirits, 


1] unio. @ Ps.104.4. 


and his ministers a flame of fire, 


To ask these questions is to answer ! Psalms cannot mean “ who makes the 


them. He could require them to wor- 
ship none but God, and the passage 
proves that the Son of God is divine. 

7. And of the angels he saith, Who 
maketh his angels spirits. He gives 
to them an inferior name, and assigns 
to them a more humble office. They 
are mere ministers, and have not 
ascribed to them the name of Son. 
They have a name which implies a 
more humble rank and office—the 
name ‘spirit,’ and the appellation of 
a “flame of fire.’ They obey his 
will as the winds and the lightnings 
do. The object of the apostle in this 
passage is to show that the angels 
serve God in a ministerial capacity— 
as the winds do; while the Son is 
Lord of all. The one serves him pas- 
sively, as being wholly under his con- 
trol ; the other acts as a Sovereign, 
as Lord over all, and is addressed and 
regarded as the equal with God. ‘This 
quotation is made from Ps. civ. 4. 
The passage might be translated, 
‘* Who maketh his angels winds, and 
his ministers a flame of fire ;” that is, 
“‘who makes his angels like the winds, 
or as swift as the winds, and his mini- 
sters as rapid, as terrible, and as re- 
sistless as the lightning.”” So Dod- 
dridge renders it ; and so did the late 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Wilson. MS. Notes. 
The passage in the Psalm is suscepti- 
ble, I think, of another interpretation, 
and might be regarded as meaning, 
“who makes the winds his messengers, 
and the flaming fire his ministers ;”’ 
and perhaps this is the sense which 
would most naturally occur to a reader 
of the Hebrew. The Hebrew, how- 
ever, will admit of the construction 
here put upon it, and it cannot be 
proved that it was the original inten- 
tion of the passage to show that the 
angels were the mere servants of God, 
rapid, quick, and prompt to do his will 
—like the winds. The Chaldee Pa- 
raphrase renders the passage in the 
Psalm, “ Who makes his messengers 
swift as the wind ; his ministers strong 
like a flame of fire.’ Prof. Stuart 
maintains that the passage in the 


winds his messengers,” but that the 
intention of the Psalmist is to describe 
the invisible as well as the visible 
majesty of God, and that he refers to 
the angels as a part of the retinue 
which goes to make up his glory. 
This does not seem to me to be per- 
fectly certain ; but still it cannot be 
demonstrated that Paul has made an 
improper use of the passage. It is to 
be presumed that he, who had been 
trained in the knowledge of the Ile- 
brew language, would have had a bet- 
ter opportunity of knowing its fair 
construction than we can; and it is 
morally certain that he would employ 
the passage in an argument as it was 
commonly understood by those to 
whom he wrote—that is, to those who 
were familiar with the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature. If he has so 
used the passage ; if he has—as no 
one can disprove—put the fair con- 
struction on it, then it is just in point. 
It proves that the angels are the at- 
tendant servanis of God; employed 
to grace his train, to do his will, to 
accompany him as the clouds and 
winds and lightnings do, and to oc- 
cupy @ subordinate rank in his crea- 
tion, { Flame of fire. This probably 
refers to lightning—which is often the 
meaning of the phrase. ‘The word 
“ ministers”’ here, means the same as 
angels, and the sense of the whole is, 
that the attending retinue of God, 
when he manifests himself with great 
power and glory, is like the wind: and 
the lightning. IHlis angele ure like 
them. They are promv: to do his 
will—rapid, quick, obedient in his 
service ; they are in all respects sub- 
ordinate to him, and occupy, as the 
winds and the lightnings do, the place 
of servants. ‘They are not addressed 
in language like that which is applied 
to the Son of God, and they must all 
be far inferior to him. 

8. But unto the Sonhe saith. In 
Psalm xly. 6, 7% The fact that the 
writer of this epistle makes this ap- 
plication of the Psalm to the Messiah, 
proves that it was so applied in his 
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8 But unto the Son Ae saith,|*Thy throne, O God, és for ever 


time, or that it would be readily ad- 


mitted to be applicable to him. It 
has been generally admitted, by both 
Jewish and Christian interpreters, to 
have such a reference. Even those 
who have doubted its primary appli- 
cability to the Messiah, have regarded 
it as referring to him in a secondary 
sense. Many have supposed that it 
referred to Solomon in the primary 
sense, and that it has a secondary 
reference to the Messiah. To me it 
seems most probable that it had an 
original and exclusive reference to the 
Messiah. It is to be remembered 
that the hope of the Messiah was the 
peculiar hope of the Jewish people. 
The coming of the future king, so 
early promised, was the great event 
to which they all looked forward with 
the deepest interest. That hope in- 
spired their prophets and their bards, 
and cheered the hearts of the nation 
in the time of despondency. The 
Messiah, if I may so express it, was 
the hero of the Old Testament—more 
so than Achilles is of the Iliad, and 
féneas of the ASnead. The sacred 
poets were accustomed to employ all 
their most magnificent imagery in de- 
scribing him, and to present him in 
every form that was beautiful in their 
conception, and that would be grati- 
fying to the pride and hopes of the 
nation. Every thing that is gorgeous 
and splendid in description is lavished 
on him, and they were never under 
any apprehension of attributing to him 
too great magnificence in his personal 
reign; too great beauty of moral 
character ; or too great an extent of 
dominion. That which would be re- 
garded by them as a magnificent de- 
scription of a monarch, they freely 
applied to him ; and this is evidently 
the case in this Psalm. That the de- 
scription may have been in part de- 
rived from the view of Solomon in 
the magnificence of his court, is pos- 
sible, but no more probable than that 
it was derived from the general view 
of the splendour of any Oriental 
monarch, or than that it might have 
been the description of a monarch 


@ Ps,45.6,7. 


Pe See See 
which was the pure creation of in- 


spired poetry. Indeed, Isee not why 
this Psalm should ever have been sup- 
posed to be applicable to Solomon. 
Ilis name is not mentioned. It has 
no peculiar applicability to him. 
There is nothing that would apply to 
him which would not also apply to 
many an Oriental prince. There are 
some things in it which are much less 
applicable to him than to many others. 
The king here described is a conquer- 
or. He girds his sword on his thigh, 
and his arrows are sharp in the hearts 
of his foes, and the people are sub- 
dued under him. ‘This was not true 
of Solomon. His wasa reign of peace 
and tranquillity, nor was he ever dis- 
tinguished for war. On the whole, it 
seems clear to me, that this Psalm is 
designed to be a beautiful poetic de- 
scription of the Messiah as king. 
The images are drawn from the usual 
characteristics of an Oriental prince, 
and there are many things in the 
poem—as there are in parables—for 
the sake of keeping, or verisimilitude, 
and which are not, in the interpreta- 
tion, to be cut to the quick. The 
writer imagined to himself a magnifi- 
cent and beautiful prince ;—a prince 
riding prosperously in his conquests ; 
swaying a permanent and wide do- 
minion ; clothed in rich and splendid 
vestments ; eminently upright and 
pure ; and scattering blessings every- 
where—and that prince was the Mes- 
siah. The Psalm, therefore, I regard 
as relating originally and exclusively 
to Christ; and though in the inter- 
pretation, the circumstances should 
not be unduly pressed, nor an attempt 
be made to spiritualize them, yet the 
whole is a glowing and most beautiful 
description of Christ asa King. The 
same principles of interpretation 
should be applied to it which are ap- 
plied to parables, and the same allow- 
ance be made for the introduction of 
circumstances for the sake of keeping, 
or for finishing the story. If this be 
the correct view, then Paul has quoted 
the Psalm in conformity exactly with 
its original intention, as he undoubt- 
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and ever: a sceptre of righteous- 
1 rightness, or straitness. 


edly quoted it as it was understood in 


his time. § Thy throne. A throne 
is the seat on which 2 monarch sits, 
and is here the symbol of dominion, 
because kings when acting as rulers 
sit on thrones. Thus a throne be- 
comes the emblem of authority or 
empire. Here it means, that his rule 
or dominion would be perpetual— 
“for ever and ever’’—which assuredly 
could not be applied to Solomon. 
{ O God. This certainly could not 
be applied to Solomon ; but applied 
to the Messiah it proves what the 
apostle is aiming to prove—that he is 
above the angels. The argument is, 
that a name is given to him which is 
never given to them. ‘They are not 
called God in any strict and proper 
sense. The argument here requires 
us to understand this word, as used in 
@ sense more exalted than any name 
which is ever given to angels, and 
though it may be maintained that the 
name aby Elohim, is given to ma- 
gistrates or to angels, yet here the 
argument requires us to understand 
-t as used in a sense superior to what 
it ever is when applied to an angel— 
or of course to any creature, since it 
was the express design of the argu- 
ment to prove that the Messiah was 
superior to the angels. The word 
God should be taken in its natural 
and obvious sense, unless there is 
some necessary reason for limiting it. 
If applied to magistrates (Ps. Ixxxii. 
6), it must be so limited. If applied 
to the Messiah, there is no such ne- 
cessity, (John i. 1; Isa. ix. 6 ; 1 John 
v. 20; Phil. ii. 6), and it should be 
taken in its natural and proper sense. 
The form here — é @sés—is in the vo- 
cative case and not the nominative. 
It is the usual form of the vocative in 
the Septuagint, and nearly the only 
form of it. Stuart. This then is a 
direct address to the Messiah, calling 
him God ; and I see not why it is not 
to be used in the usual and proper 
sense of the word. Unitarians pro- 
posed to translate this, ‘‘ God is thy 
throne ;” but how can God be a throne 
ofa creature? What is the meaning 
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ness | ¢s the sceptre of thy king- 
dom : 


of such an expression? Where is 
there one parallel? And what must 
be the nature of that cause which 
renders such an argument necessary 4 
—This refers, as it seems to me, to the 
Messiah as king. It does not relate 
to his mode of existence before the in- 
carnation, but to him as the magnifi- 
cent monarch of his people. Still, 
the ground or reason why this name 
is given to him is that he is divine. 
It is language which properly ex- 
presses his nature. He must have a 
divine nature, or such language would 
be improper. Iregard this passage, 
therefore, as full proof that the Lord 
Jesus is divine ; nor is it possible to 
evade this conclusion by any fair in- 
terpretation of it. It cannot be wrong 
to address him as God ; nor addressing 
him as such, not to regard him as di- 
vine. Is for ever and ever, This 
could not in any proper sense apply 
to Solomon. As applied to the Mes- 
siah, it means that his essential king- 
dom will be perpetual, Luke i. 33. 
As Mediator his kingdom will be given 
up to the Father, or to God without 
reference to a mediatorial work, (1 
Cor. xv. 24, 28—see Notes on these 
verses), but his reign over his people 
will be perpetual. There never will 
come a time when they shall not 
obey and serve him, though the pe- 
culiar form of his kingdom, as con- 
nected with the work of mediation, 
will be changed. The form of the 
organized church, for example, will 
be changed, for there shall be no ne- 
cessity for it in heaven, but the essen- 
tial dominion and power of the Son 
of God will not cease. Ie shall have 
the same dominion which he had _ be- 
fore he entered on the work of media- 
tion ; and that will be eternal. It is 
also true that, compared with earthly 
monarchs, his kingdom shall be per- 
petual. They soon die. Dynasties 
pass away. But his empire extends 
from age to age, and is properly a 
perpetual dominion. ‘The fair and 
obvious interpretation of this passage 
would satisfy me, were there nothing 
else, that this Psalm had no reference 
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9 Thou hast loved righteous- 


to Solomon, but was designed origi- 
nally as a description of the Messiah 
as the expected King and Prince of 
his people. A sceptre of righteous- 
ness. That is, a right or just sceptre. 
The phrase is a Hebraism. The for- 
mer expression described the perpe- 
tuity of his kingdom ; this describes its 
equable nature. Jt would be just and 
equal; see Notes on Isa. xi. 5. A 
sceptre is a staff or wand usually made 
of wood, five or six feet long, and 
commonly overlaid with gold, or or- 
namented with golden rings. Some- 
times, however, the sceptre was made 
of ivory, or wholly of gold. It was 
borne in the hands of kings as an em- 
blem of authority and power. Pro- 
bably it had its origin in the staff or 
crook of the shepherd—as kings were 
at first regarded as the shepherds of 
their people. Thus Agamemnon is 
commonly called by Ilomer the shep- 
herd of the people. The sceptre thus 
becomes the emblem of kingly office 


and power—as when we speak of 


swaying a sceptre;—and the idea 
here is, that the Messiah would be a 
king, and that the authority which he 
would wield would be equitable and 
just. He would not be governed, as 
monarchs often are, by mere caprice, 
or by the wishes of courtiers and flat- 
terers ; he would not be controlled by 
mere will and the love of arbitrary 
rower ; but the execution of his laws 
would be in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of equity and justice—How 
well this accords with the character 
of the Lord Jesus we need not pause 
to show; comp. Notes on Isa. xi. 2—5. 

9. Thou hast loved righteousness. 
Thou hast been obedient to the law 
of God, or holy and upright. Nothing 
can be more truly adapted to express 
the character of any one than this is 
to describe the Lord Jesus, who was 
“holy, harmless, undefiled,” who “did 
no sin, and in whose mouth no guile 
was found ;” but it is with difficulty 
that this can be applied to Solomon. 


Assuredly, for a considerable part of 


his life, this declaration could not well 
be appropriate to him ; and it seems 
to me that it is not to be regarded as 
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ness, and hated iniquity ; there- 
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descriptive of him at all. It is lan- 


guage prompted by the warm and 
pious imagination of the Psalmist de- 


scribing the future Messiah—and, as 


applied to him, is true to the letter. 
q Therefore God, even thy God 


The word even inserted here by the 


translators, weakens the force of the 


expression. This might be translated, 
“O God, thy God hath anointed thee.” 
So it is rendered by Doddridge, 
Clarke, Stuart, and others. The 
Greek will bear this construction, as 


well the Hebrew in Ps. xlv.7. Inthe 
margin in the Psalm it is rendered 
“© QO God.” 


This is the most natural 
construction, as it accords with what 
is just said before. ‘ Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever. Thou art just and 
holy, therefore, O God, thy God hath 
anointed thee,” &c. It is not material, 
however, which construction is adopt- 
ed. ] Hath anointed thee. An- 
ciently kings and priests were conse- 
crated to their office by pouring oil 
on their heads; see Lev. viii. 12; 
Num. iii. 3; 1 Sam. x. 1; 2 Sam. ii. 
4"; Ps. ii. 2; Isa. lxi. 1; Acts iv. 27; 
x. 88; Note, Matt. i.1. The expres- 
sion “to anoint,” therefore, comes to 
mean to consecrate to office, or to set 
apart to some public work. This is 
evidently the meaning in the Psalm, 


where the whole language refers to 


the appointment of the personage 
there referred to to the kingly office. 
q The oil of gladness. This proba- 
bly means the perfumed oil that was 
poured on the head, attended with 
many expressions of joy and rejoicing. 
The inauguration of the Messiah as 
king would be an occasion of rejoicing 
andtriumph. Thousands would exult 
at it— as in the coronation of a king; 
and thousands would be made glad by 
such a consecration to the office of 
Messiah. { Above thy fellows, Above 
thine associates; that is, above all 
who sustain the kingly office. He 
would be more exalted than all other 
kings. Doddridge supposes that it 
refers te angels, who might have been 
associated with the Messiah in the go- 
vernment of the world. Butthe more 
natural construction is to suppose 
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fore God, even thy God, hath anoint- 
ed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows. 

10 And #'Thou, Lord, in the be- 


that it refers to kings, and to mean 

that he was the most exalted of all. 
10. And. That is, “lo add another 

instance ;”’ or, “to the Son he saith in 
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ginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth; and the heavens 
‘are the works of thine hands ; 

@ Ps. 102. 25. 


meant to apply it to the Lord Jesus 
_ ib proves most conclusively that he 
is divine. In regard to the difficult 
inquiry why he applied this to the 


another place, or in the following. Messiah, or on what principle such 
language.’ This is connected with an application can be vindicated, we 
ver. 8. “ Unto the Son he saith (ver. ; may perhaps throw some light by the 
8), ‘Thy throne,” &c.—and (ver. 10) | following remarks. It must be ad- 
he also saith,“ Thou Lord,” &c. That! mitted that probably few persons, if 
this is the meaning is apparent, be-|any, on reading the Psalm, would 
cause (1) the object of the whole quo- | sippose that it referred to the Mes- 
tation is to show the exalted charac- | siah; but (1.) the fact that the apostle 


ter of the Son of God, and (2) an 
address here to Jrnovam would be 
wholly irrelevant. Why, in an ar- 
gument designed to prove that the 
Son of God was superior to the an- 
gels, should the writer break out in 
an address to Jenovan in view of the 
fact that he had laid the foundations 
of the world, and that he himself 
would continue to live when the hea- 
vens should be rolled up an! pass 
away? Such is not the manner of 
Paul or of any other good writer, 
aud it is clear that the writer here 
designed to adduce this as applicable 
tothe Messiah. Whatever difficulties 
there may be about the principles on 
which it is done, and the reason why 


thus employs it, proves that it was 
understood in his time to have such a 
reference, or at least that those to 
whom he wrote would admit that it 
had such a reference. On no other 
principle would he have used it in an 
argument. This is at least of some 
consequence in showing what the pre- 
vailing interpretation was. (2.) It 
cannot be demonstrated that it had 
no such reference, for such was the 
habit of the sacred writers in making 
the future Messiah the theme of their 
poetry, that no one can prove that the 
writer of this Psalm did not design 
that the Messiah should be the sub: 
ject of his praise here. (8.) There 
is nothing in the Psalm which may 


this passagé was selected for the pur- | not be applied to the Messiah; but 


pose, there can be no doubt about the 
design of the writer. 
be understood as applying it to the 


Messiah beyond all question, or the. 
quotation is wholly irrelevant, and it: ple of God before the Redeemer ap- 
is inconceivable why it should have: peared—as lowly, 
‘ aticted—speaking of himself as one 
‘of them, and as a fair representa- 
tive of that people, the remainder of 
_the Psalm will well agree with the 
is an accurate translation of the He-: promised redemption. 
In the Psalm, there can be! described the sadness 
no doubt that Jznovan is intended. | 


been made. § Thou Lord. This is 
taken from Ps. cii. 25—27. ‘The 
quotation is made from the Septua- 
gint with only a slight variation, and 


brew. 


This is apparent on the face of th 
Psalm, and particularly because the 
nume JENOVA is introduced in ver. 1, 
12, and because he is addressed as 
the Creator of all things, and as im- 
mutable, No one, on reading the 
Psalm, ever would doubt that it re- 
ferred to God, and if the apostle 


IIe meant to! applicable to him. 


there is much in it that is peculiarly 
Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the Psalmist (vers. 1—11), 
in his complaints, represents the peo- 


sad, dejected, and 


Thus having 
and sorrow of 


the people of God, he speaks of the 


e! fact that God would arise and have 


mercy upon Zion (vers. 13, 14), that 
the heathen would fear the name of 
‘the Lord, and all the kings of the 
earth would sec his glory (ver. 15), 
and that when the Lord should build 
‘ up Zion, he would appear in his glory ; 
‘ver. 16. To whom clse could this 
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be so well applied as to the Messiah ? 
To what time so well as to his time ? 
Thus too in ver. 20, it is said that the 
Lord would look down from heaven 
“to hear the groaning of the prisoner, 
and to loose them that are appointed 
to death’’—language remarkably re- 
sembling that used by Isaiah, ch. xi. 
1, which the Saviour applies to him- 
self, in Luke iv. 17—21. The pas- 
sage then quoted by the apostle (vers. 
25—27 of the Psalm) is designed to 
denote the immutability of the Mes- 
siah, and the fact that in him all the 
interests of the church were safe. He 
would not change. He had formed 
all things, and he would remain the 
same. His kingdom would be per- 
manent amidst all the changes oc- 
curring on earth, and his people had 
no cause of apprehension or alarm; 
ver. 28, (4). Paul applies this lan- 
guage to the Messiah in accordance 
with the doctrine which he had stated 
(ver. 2), that it was by him that God 
“made the worlds.” Having stated 
that, he seems to have felt that it was 
not improper to apply to him the 
passages occurring in the Old Testa- 
ment that speak of the work of crea- 
tion. The argument is this, “ He was 
in fact the creator of all things.” But 
to the Creator there is applied lan- 
guage in the Scriptures which shows 
that he was far exalted above the 
angels. Ile would remain the same, 
while the heavens and the earth should 
fade away. His years are enduring 
and eternal. Such a being «cst be 
superior to the angels ; such a being 
must be divine. ‘The words “ Thou 
Lord’—e? Kéoue—are not in the Heb- 
rew of the Psalm, though they are in 
the Septuagint. In the Hebrew, in 
the Psalm (ver. 24), it is an address 
to God—I said, 0 my God’ —bs— 
but there can be no doubt that the 
Psalmist meant to address Jenova, 
and that the word God is used in its 
proper sense, denoting divinity; see 
vers. 1, 12, of the Psalm. { Jn the be- 
ginning ; see Gen. i. 1. When the 
world was made; comp. Notes on 
John i. 1, where the same phrase is 
applied to the Messiah—* In the be- 
ginning was the word.” { Hast laid 
the foundation of the earth. Hast 
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made tho earth. This language is 
such as is common in the Scriptures, 
where the earth is represented as laid 
on a foundation, or as supported. It 
is figurative language, derived from 
the act of rearing an edifice. ‘The 
meaning here is, that the Son of God 
was the original creator or founder 
of the universe. IIe did not merely 
arrange it out of pre-existing materi- 
als, but he was properly its creator or 
founder. J And the heavens are the 
works of thine hands. This must de- 
monstrate the Lord Jesus to be divine. 
He that made the vast heavens must 
be God. Nocreature could perform a 
work like that ; nor can we conceive 
that power to create the vast array of 
distant worlds could possibly be dele- 
gated. If that power could be delega- 
ted, there is not an attribute of Deity 
which may not be, and thus all our 
notions of what constitutes divinity 
would be utterly confounded. The 
word “heavens” here, must mean all 
parts of the universe except the earth; 
see Gen.i.1. The word hands is used, 
because it is by the hands that we 
usually perform any work. 

ll. Lhey shall perish. That is, the 
heavens and the earth. They shall 
pass away ; or they shall be destroyed. 
Probably no more is meant by the 
phrase here, than that important 
changes will take place in them, or 
than that they will change their form. 
Still it is not possible to foresee what 
changes may yet take place in the 
heavenly bodies, or to say that the 
present universe may not at some 
period be destroyed, and be succeeded 
by another creation still more magni- 
ficent. Ife that created the universe 
by a word, can destroy it by a word 5 
and he that formed the present frame 
of nature can cause it to be succeeded 
by another not less wonderful and 
glorious. The Scriptures seem to 
hold out the idea that the present 
frame of the universe shall be de- 
stroyed; sce 2 Pet. iii. 10—13; 
Matt. xxiv. 35. J But thow remain- 
est. Thoushalt not die or be destroyed. 
What a sublime thought! ‘The idea 
is, that though the heavens and earth 
should suddenly disappear, or though 
they should gradually wear out and 
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1] They shall perish, but thou | fold them up, and they shall be 
remainest : and they all shall wax | changed: but thou art the same, 


old as doth a garment ; 
12 And as a vesture shalt thou 


become extinct, yet there is one infin- 


and thy years shall not fail. 
18 But to which of the angele 


— ee 


thing spread out (Heb. in Gen. i. 7): 


ite being who remains unaffected and | as a curtain, or tent (Isa. xl. 22), aud 


unchanged. Nothing can reach or 


asa scroll that might be spread out 


disturb him, All these changes shall | or rolled up like a book or volume, 


take place under his direction, and by | Isa. xxxiv. 4; Rey. vi. 14. 


Here they 


his command ; see Rev. xx.11. Let|are represented as a garment or 


us not be alarmed then at any revolu- 
tion. Let us not fear though we 


mantle that might be folded up— 
language borrowed from folding up 


should see the heavens rolled up as a|and laying aside garments that are 


scroll, and the stars falling from their 
places. God, the Creator and the 
Redeemer, presides over all. He is 
unchanged. He ever lives ; and though 


the universe should pass away, it will|the new earth; 2 Pet. iii. 13. 


be only at his bidding, and under his 
direction. ( And they all shall waz 
old. Shall grow or become old. The 
word waz is an old Saxon word, 
meaning to grow, or increase, or be- 
come. The heavens here are com- 
pared to a garment, meaning that as 


no longer fit for use. { And they 
shall be changed. That is, they shall 
be exchanged for others, or they shall 
give place to the new heavens and 
The 
meaning is, that the present form of 
the heavens and the earth is not to 
be permanent, but is to be succeeded 
by others, or to pass away, but that 
the Creator is to remain the same. 
J Thou art the same. Thou wilt not 
change. {| And thy years shall not 


that grows old and decays, so it will| fail. Thou wilt exist for ever un- 


be with the heavens and the earth. | changed. 


The language is evidently figurative ; 
and yet who can tell how much literal 
truth there may be couched under it ? 
Is it absurd to suppose that that sun 
which daily sends forth so many 
countless millions of beams of light 
over the universe, may in a course of 
ages become diminished in its splen- 
dour, and shine with feeble lustre ? 
Can there be constant exhaustion, a 
constant burning like that, and yet no 
tendency to decay at some far distant 
period? Not unless the material for 
its splendour shall be supplied from 
the boundless resources of the Great 
Source of Light—God ;—and when 
he shall choose to withhold it, even 


that glorious sun must be dimmed of| mies under him? 


its splendour, and shine with enfeebled 
beans, 

12. And as a vesture. A garment ; 
—literally something thrown around 
—rieiPircov—and denoting properly 
the outer garment, the cloak or man- 
tle; see Notes, Matt. v.40. Shalt 
thou fold them up. That is, the hea- 
vens. ‘They are represented in the 
Scriptures as an expanse, or some- 


What could more clearly 
prove that he of whom this is spoken 
is immutable? Yet it is indubitably 
spoken of the Messiah, and must de- 
monstrate that he is divine. These 
attributes cannot be conferred on a 
creature ; and nothing can be clearer 
than that he who penned the epistle 
believed that the Son of God was di- 
vine. 

138. But to which of the angels. 
The apostle adduces one other proof 
of the exaltation of the Son of God 
above the angels. He asks where 
there is an instance in which God 
had addressed any one of the angels, 
and asked him to sit at his right 
hand until he should subdue his ene- 
Yet that high 
honour had been conferred on the Son 
of God; and he was therefore far ex- 
alted abovethem. {J Sit on my right 
hand; see Notes on ver. 3. This 
passage is taken from Ps. cx. l,—~-a 
Psalm that is repeatedly quoted in 
this epistle as referring to the Mes- 
siah, and the very passage before is 
applied by the Saviour to himself, in 
Matt. xxii. 43, 44, and by Peter it is 
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said he at any time, # Sit on 
my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool ? 
a Ps.310.1. b Ps.103.21 ;Da.7.10. 
¢ Ge.19.15,16 ; Ps.34.7. d Ro.8 17. 
applied to him in Acts ii, 34, 365. 
‘here can be no doubt, therefore, of 
its applicability to the Messiah. 
¥ Until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. Until I reduce them to en- 
tire subjection. A footstool is what 
is placed under the feet when we sit 
on a chair, and the phrase here means 
that an enemy is entirely subdued; 
comp. Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 25. The 
nee to make an enemy a footstool, is 
orrowed from the custum of ancient 
warriors who stood on the necks of 
vanquished kings on the occasion of 
celebrating a triumph over them as a 
token of their complete prostration 
and subjection ; see Notes on Isa. x. 6. 
—The enemies here referred to are 
the foes of God and of his religion, 
and the meaning is, that the Messiah 
is to be exalted until all those foes 
are subdued. Then he will give up 
the kingdom to the Father; see Notes 
on 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. The exaltation 
of the Redeemer, to which the apostle 
refers here, is to the mediatorial 
throne. In this he is exalted far above 
the angels. His foes are to be sub- 
dued to him, but angels are to be 
employed as mere instruments in that 
great work. 

14. Are they not all. There is not 
one of them that is elevated to the 
high rank of the Redeemer. Even 
the most exalted angel is employed in 
the comparatively humble office of a 
ministering spirit appointed to aid 
the heirs of salvation. J Ministering 
spirits. A ministering spirit is one 
that is employed to execute the will 
of God. ‘The proper meaning of the 
word here—asroveyixe—(whence our 
word lituryy) is, pertaining to public 
service, or the service of the people 
(aaé;); and is applied particularly to 
those who were engaged in the public 
service of the temple. They were 
those who rendered aid to others; 
who were helpers, or servants. Such 
is the meaning as used here They 
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14 Are they not all minis- 
tering ® spirits, sent forth? to 
minister for them who sliall be 
heirs 2 of salvation ? 


ance to others —to wit, to Christians. 


q Sent forth. Appointed by God for 
this. They are sent; are under his 
control; are in a subordinate capa- 
city. Thus Gabriel was sent forth te 
convey an important message to Ja- 
nie]; Dan. ix. 21—23. J To minister. 
For the aid, or succour of such 
They come to render them assistance 
—and, if employed in this humble 
office, how much inferior to the dignity 
of the Son of God—the Creator and 
Ruler of the worlds! §¢ Who shall 
be heirs of salvation. To the saints; 
to Christians. They are called “ heirs 
of salvation” because they are adop- 
ted into the family of God, and are 
treated as his sons; see Notes on 
Rom. viii. 14—17. The main point 
here is, that the angels are employed 
in a much more humble capacity than 
the Son of God; and, therefore, that 
he sustains a far more elevated rank. 
But while the apostle has proved that,. 
he has incidentally stated an exceed- 
ingly interesting and important doc- 
trine, that the angels are employed to 
further the salvation of the people of 
God, and to aid them in their journey 
to heaven.—In this doctrine there is 
nothing absurd. It is no more im- 
probable that angels should be em- 
ployed to aid man, than that one man 
should aid another; certainly not as 
improbable as that the Son of God 
should come down “not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister,” (Matt. 
xx. 28), and that he performed on 
earth the office of a servant; John 
xiii. 1—15. Indeed it is a great 
principle of the divine administration 
that one class of God’s creatures are 
to minister to others; that one is to 
aid another —to assist him in trouble, 
to provide for him when poor, and to 
counsel him in perplexity. We 
are constantly deriving benefit from 
others, and are dependent on their 
counsel and help. Thus God has 
appointed parents to aid their chil- 


are employed to render aid or assist-| dren; neighbours to aid their neigh- 
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bours; the rich to aid the poor; 
and all over the world the principle 
is seen, that one is to derive benefit 
from the aid of others. Why may 
not the angels be employed in this 
service? ‘They are pure, benevolent, 
powerful; and as man was ruined in 
the fall by the temptation offered by 
one of an angelic, though fallen nature, 
why should not others of angelic, un- 
fallen holiness come to assist in re- 
pairing the evils which their fallen, 
guilty brethren have inflicted on the 
race? To me there seems to be a 
beautiful propriety in bringing aid 
from another race, as ruin came from 
another race; and that as those en- 
dowed with angelic might, though 
with fiendish malignity, ruined man, 
those with angelic might, but heavenly 
benevolence, should aid in his recovery 
and salvation. Farther, it is, from 
the necessity of the case, a great 
principle, that the weak shall be aided 
by the strong ; the ignorant by the en- 
lightened ; the impure by the pure; the 
tempted by those who have not fallen 
by temptation. All over the world 
we see this in operation; and it con- 
stitutes the beauty of the moral ar- 
rangements on the earth; and why 
shall not this be extended to the in- 
habitants of other abodes?) Why 
shall not angels, with their superior 
intelligence, benevolence, and power, 
come in to perfect this system, and 
show how much adapted it is to glo- 
rify God?—In regard to the ways in 
which angels become ministering 
spirits to the heirs of salvation, the 
Scriptures have not fully informed 
us, but facts are mentioned whivh 
will furnish some light on this in- 
quiry. What they do now may be 
learned from the Scripture account 
of what they have done—as it seems 
to be a fair principle of interpretation 
that they are engaged in substantially 
the same employment in which they 
have ever been. The following me- 
thods of angelic interposition in be- 
half of man are noted in the Scrip- 
tures, (1.) They feel a deep interest 
in man. Thus the Saviour says, 
“there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that 
repentcth ;”’ Luke xv. 10. ‘Thus also 
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he says, when speaking of the “ little 
ones” that compose his church, “in 
heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father who is in hea. 
ven;” Matt. xviii. 10. (2.) They feel 
a special interest in all that relates 
to the redemption of man. ‘Thus 
Peter says of the things pertaining to 
redemption, ‘‘ which things the angels 
desire to look into; 1 Pet. i.12. In 
accordance with this they are repre- 
sented as praising God over the ficlds 
of Bethlehem, where the shepherds 
were to whom it was announced that 
a Saviour was born (Luke ii. 13) ; an 
angel announced to Mary that she 
would be the mother of the Messiah 
(Luke i. 26); an’ angel declared to 
the shepherds that he was born (Luke 
ii. 10); the angels came and mini- 
stered to him in his temptation (Matt. 
iv. 11); an angel strengthened him in 
the garden of Gethsemane ( Luke xxii. 
43); angels were present in the sepul- 
chre where the Lord Jesus had been 
laid, toannounce hisresurrection to his 
disciples (John xx. 12) ; and they re- 
appeared to his disciples on Mount 
Olivet to assure them that he would 
return and receive his people to him 
self, Acts i.10. (3.) They appear for 
the defence and protection of the peo- 
ple of God. ‘Thus it is said (Ps. 
xxxiv. 7), ‘The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear 
him, and delivereth them.” Thus 
two angels came to hasten Lot from 
the cities of the plain, and to rescue 
him from the impending destruction ; 
Gen. xix. 1, 15. Thus an angel 
opened the prison doors of the apos- 
Hes, and delivered them when they 
hud been confined by the Jews; Acts 
v.19. Thus the angel of the Lord 
delivered Peter from prison when he 
had been confined by Herod; Acts xii. 
7,8. (4.) Angels are sent to give us 
strength to resist temptation. Aid 
was thus furnished to the Redeemer 
in the garden of Gethsemane, when 
there “‘ appeared an angel from hea- 
ven strengthening him;” Luke xxii. 
43. The great trial there scems to 
have been somehow connected with 
temptation ; some influence of the 
power of darkness, or of the Prince 
of evil; Luke xxii. 53; comp. Johkn 
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xiv. 30. In this aid which they ren- 
dered to the tempted, Redeemer, and in 
the assistance which they render to 
us when tempted, there is a special 
fitness and propriety. Man was at 
first tempted by a fallen angel. No 
small part—if not all the temptations 
in the world—are under the direction 
now of fallen angels. They roam at 
large “seeking whom they may de- 
vour ;” 1 Pet. v. 8. The temptations 
which occur in life, the numerous al- 
lurements which beset our path, all 
have the marks of being under the 
control of dark and malignant spirits. 
What, therefore, can be more appro- 
priate than for the pure angels of God 
to interpose and aid man against the 
skill and wiles of their fallen and ma- 
lignant fellow-spirits ? Fallen angelic 
power and skill—power and skill far 
above the capability and the strength 
of man—are employed to ruin us, and 
how desirable is it for like power and 
skill, under the guidance of benevo- 
lence, to come in to aid us! (8.) 
They support us in affliction. Thus 
an angel brought a cheering message 
to Daniel ; the angels were present to 
give comfort to the disciples of the 
Saviour when he had been taken from 
them by death, and when he ascended 
to heaven. Why may it not be so 
now, that important consolations, in 
some way, are imparted to us by an- 
gelic influence? And (6.) they at- 
tend dying saints, and conduct them 
to glory. Thus the Saviour says of 
Lazarus that when he died he was 
“carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom ;”’ uke xvi. 22. Is there any 
impropriety in supposing that the same 
thing may be done still? Assuredly 
if anywhere heavenly aid is needed, 
it is when the spirit leaves the body. 
If anywhere a guide is needed, it is 
when the ransomed soul goes up the 
unknown path to God. And if an- 


gels are employed on any messages of 


mercy to mankind, it is proper that 
it should be when life is closing, and 
the spirit is about to ascend to hea- 
ven. Should it be said that they are 
invisible, and that it is difficult to con- 
ceive how we can be aided by beings 
whom we never see, I answer, I know 
that they are unseen, They no longer 
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appear as they once did to be the 
visible protectors and defenders of 
the people of God. But no small part 
of the aid which we receive from 
others comes from sources unseen by 
us. We owemore to unseen benefac- 
tors than to those whom we see, and 
the most grateful of all aid, perhaps, 
is that which is furnished by a hand 
which we do not see, and from quar- 
ters which we cannot trace. How 
many an orphan is benefited by some 
unseen and anknown benefactor! So 
it may be a part of the great arrange- 
ments of divine Providence that many 
of the most needed and acceptable in- 
terpositions for our welfare should 
come to us from invisible sources, and 
be conveyed to us from God by un- 
seen hands. 


REMARKS. 


1. The Christian religion has a 
claim on the attention of man. God 
has spoken to us in the Gospel by his 
Son; vers.1,2. This fact constitutes 
a claim on us to attend to what is 
spoken in the New Testament. When 
God sent prophets to address men, 
endowing them with more than human 
wisdom and eloquence, and command- 
ing them to deliver solemn messages 
to mankind, that was a reason why 
men should hear. But how much 
more important is the message which 
is brought by his own Son! How 
much more exalted the Messenger! 
How much higher his claim to our at- 
tention and regard! comp. Matt. xxi. 
87. Yet it is lamentable to reflect 
how few attended to him when he 
lived on the earth, and how few com- 
paratively regard him now. The great 
mass of men feel no interest in the 
fact that the Son of God has come 
and spoken to the human race. Few 
take the pains to read what he said, 
though all the records of the dis- 
courses of the Saviour could be read 
in a fewhours. Anewspaper is read; 
a poem ; a novel; a play; a history 
of battles and sieges ; but the New 
Testament is neglected, and there 
are thousands even in Christian lands 
who have not even read through the 
Sermon on the Mount! Few also 
listen to the truths which the Re- 
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deemer taught when they are pro- 
claimed in the sanctuary. Multitudes 
uever go to the place where the gos- 
pel is preached; multitudes when 
there are engaged in thinking of other 
things, or are wholly inattentive to 
the truths which are proclaimed. 
Such a reception has the Son of God 
met with in our world! The most 
wonderful of all events is, that he 
should have come from heaven to be 
the teacher of mankind; next to that, 
the most wonderful event is that, when 
he has come, men feel no interest in 
the fact, and refuse to listen to what 
he says of the unseen and eternal 
world, What a man will say about 
the possibility of making a fortune by 
some wild speculation will be listened 
to with the deepest interest ; but what 
the Redeemer says about the certainty 
of heaven and eternal riches there, 
excites no emotion: what one from 
the dead might say about the unseen 
world would excite the profoundest 
attention ; what he has said who has 
always dwelt in the unseen world, and 
who knows all that has occurred there, 
and all that is yet to occur, awakens 
no interest, and excites no inquiry. 
Such is man. ‘The visit, too, of an 
illustrious stranger—like Lafayette 
to America—vwill rouse a nation, and 
spread enthusiasm everywhere; the 
visit of the Son of God to the earth 
on a great errand of mercy is regarded 
as an event of no importance, and ex- 
cites no interest in the great mass of 
b:.nan hearts. 

2. Christ is divine. In the view 
of the writer of this epistle he was 
undoubtedly regarded as equal with 
God. This is so clear that it seems 
wonderful that it should ever have 
been called in question. He who 
nade the worlds; who is to be wor- 
shipped by the angels; who is ad- 
dressed as God; who is said to have 
laid the foundation of the earth, and 
to have made the heavens, and to be 
unchanged when all these things 
shall pass away, must be divine. 
These are the attributes of God, and 
belong to him alone. ‘These things 
enuld not be spoken of a man, an an- 
gel, an archangel. It is impossible 
to conceive that attributes like these 
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could belong toa creature. If they 
could, then all our notions of what 
constitutes the distinction between 
God and his creatures are confounded, 
and we can have no intelligible idea 
of God. 

3. It is not improbable that Christ 
is the medium of communicating the 
knowledge of the divine essence and 
perfections to all worlds. He is the 
brightness of the divine glory—the 
showing forth—the manifestation of 
God; ver.3. The body of the sun 
is not seen—certainly not by the 
naked eye. We cannot look upon it 
But there is a shining, a brightness, 
a glory, a manifestation which is 
seen! It is in the sun-beams, the 
manifestation of the glory and the 
existence of the sun. By his shining 
the sun is known. So the Son of God 
~—incarnate or not—may be the ma- 
nifestation of the divine essence. 
And from this illustration, may we 
not without irreverence derive an 
illustration of the doctrine of the 
glorious ‘lrinity? There is the body 
of the sun—to us invisible—yet great 
and glorious, and the source of all 
light, and heat, and life. The vast 
body of the sun is the source of all 
this radiance, the fountain of all that 
warms and enlivens. All light and 
heat and life depend on him, and 
should he be extinct all would die. 
Thus may it not be with God the 
Father; God the eternal and un- 
changing essence—the fountain of all 
light, and life in the universe.—In 
the san there is also the mantfesta- 
tion—the shining—the glorious light. 
The brightness which we see emanates 
from that—emanates at once, continu- 
ally, always. While the sun exists, that 
exists, and cannot be separated from it. 
By that brightness the sun is seen ; by 
that the world is enlightened. With- 
out these beams there would be no 
light, but all would be involved in 
darkness. What a beautiful repre- 
sentation of the Son of God—tho 
brightness of the divine glory; the 
medium by which God is made known; 
the source of light to man, and for 
aught we know, to the universe! 
When he shines on men, there is 
light when he does not shine, there 
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is as certain moral darkness as there 
is night when the sun sinks in the 
west. And for aught we can see, the 
imanifestation which the Son of God 
makes may be as_ necessary in all 
worlds to a proper contemplation of 
the divine essence, as the beams of 
the sun are to understand its nature. 
Then there are the warmth and heat 
and vivifying influences of the sun— 
an influence which is the source of 
life and beauty to the material world. 
It is not the mere shining—it is the 
attendant warmth and vivifying power. 
All nature is dependent on it. Each 
seed, and bud, and leaf, and flower; 
each spire of grass, and each animal 
on earth, and each bird on the wing, 
is dependent on it. Without that, 
vegetation would decay at once, and 
animal life would be extinct, and uni- 
versal death would reign. What a 
beautiful illustration of the Holy 
Spirit, and of his influences on the 
moral world! “The Lorn God is a 
Sun” (Ps. lxxxiv. 11); and I do not 
see that it is improper thus to derive 
from the sun an illustration of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. I am cer- 
tain we should know nothing of the 
sun but for the beams that reveal him, 
and that enlighten the world ; and I 
am certain that all animal and vege- 
table life would die if it were not for 
his vivifying and quickening rays. I 
do not see that it may not be equally 
probable that the nature—the essence 
of God would be unknown were it not 
manifested by the Son of God; and 
I am certain that all moral and 
spiritual life would die were it not 
for the quickening and vivifying in- 
fluences of the Uoly Spirit on the 
human soul. 

4, Christ has made an atonement 
for sin; ver. 3. Tle has done it by 
+ himself.” It was not by the blood 
of bulls and of goats; it was by his 
own blood. Let us rejoice that we 
have not now to come before God 
with a bloody offering; that we need 
not come leading up a lamb to be 
slain, but that we may come confiding 
in that blood which has been shed for 
the sins of mankind. The great sa- 
crifice has been madé. The victim 
is slain. The blood has been offered 
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which expiates the sin of the world. 
We may now come at once to the 
throne of grace, and plead the merits 
of that blood. How different is our 
condition from that of the ancient 
Jewish worshippers! They were re- 
quired to come leading the victim 
that was to be slain for sin, and to do 
this every year and every day. We 
may come with the feeling that the 
one great sacrifice has been made for 
us; that itis never to be repeated, 
and that in that sacrifice there is 
merit sufficient to cancel all our sins. 
—How different our condition from 
that of the heathen! They too lead 
up sacrifices to be slain on bloody 
altars. They offer lambs, and goats, 
and bullocks, and captives taken in 
war, and slaves, and even their own 
children! But amidst these horrid 
offerings, while they show their deep 
conviction that some sacrifice is ne- 
cessary, they have no promise—no 
evidence whatever, that the sacrifice 
will be accepted. They go away un- 
pardoned, They repeat the offering 
with no evidence that their sins are 
forgiven, and at last they die in de- 
spair! We come assured that the 
“blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin,”—and the soul rejoices 
in the evidence that ali past sins 
are forgiven, and is at peace with 
God. 

5. Let us rejoice that the Lord 
Jesus is thus exalted to the right 
hand of God; vers. 3, 4. Te has 
gone into heaven. IIe is seated on 
the throne of glory. He has suf- 
fered the last pang, and shed the last 
drop of blood that will ever be ne- 
cessary to be shed for the sins of the 
world. No cold tomb is again to hold 
him ; and no spear of a soldier is again 
to enter his side. Ile is now happy 
and glorious in heaven. The angels 
there render him homage (ver. 8), 
and the universe is placed under his 
control. 

6. It is right to worship tne Lord 
Jesus, When he came into the world 
the angels were required to do it (ver. 
6), and it cannot be wrong for us to 
do it now. If the angels in heaven 
might properly worship him, we may. 
If they worshipped him, he is divine. 
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Assuredly God would not require 
them to worship a fellow-angel or a 
man !—I feel safe in adoring where 
angels adore; I do not feel that I 
have a right to withhold my homage 
where they have been required to 
render theirs, 

7. It is right to address the Lord 
Jesus as God; ver. 8. If he is so 
addressed in the language of inspira- 
tion, it is not improper for us so to 
address him. We do not err when 
we adhere closely to the language of 
the Bible; nor can we have a stronger 
evidence that we are right than that 
we express our sentiments and our 
devotions in the very language of the 
sacred Scriptures. 

8. The kingdom of the Redeemer 
isa righteous kingdom. It is founded 
in equity; vers. 8, 9. Other king- 
doms have been kingdoms of cruelty, 
oppression, and blood. ‘Tyrants have 
swayed an iron sceptre over men. 
But not thus with the Redeemer in 
his kingdom. There is not a law 
there which is not equal and mild; 
not a statute which it would not pro- 
mofe the temporal and eterna] wel- 
fare of man to obey. Happy is the 
man that is wholly under his sceptre ; 
happy the kingdom that yields entire 
obedience to his laws! 

9. The heavens shall perish; the 
earth shall decay ; vers. 10,11. Great 
changes have already taken place in 
the earth—as the researches of geolo- 
gists show; and we have no reason 
to doubt that similar changes may 
have occurred in distant worlds. Stil! 
greater changes may be expected to 
occur in future times, and some of 
them we may be called to witness. 
Our souls are to exist for ever; and 
far on in future ages—far beyond the 
utmost period which we can now 
compute—we may witness most im- 
portant changes in these heavens and 
this earth. God may display his 
power in a manner which has never 
been seen yet; and safe near his 
throne his people may be permitted 
to behold the exhibition of power of 
which the mind has never yet had 
the remotest conception. 

10. Yet amidst these changes, the 
Saviour will be the same; yer. 12. 
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He changes not. In all past revolu- 
tions, he has been the same. In all 
the changes which have occurred in 
the physical world, he has been un- 
changed ; in all the revolutions which 
have occurred among kingdoms, he 
has been unmoved. One change 
succeeds another ; kingdoms rise and 
fall and empires waste away; one 
generation goes off to be succeeded 
by another, but he remains the same, 
No matter what tempests howl, or 
how wars rage, or how the pestilence 
spreads abroad, or how the earth is 
shaken by earthquakes, still the Re- 
deemer is the same. And no matter 
what are our external changes, he is 
the same. We pass from childhood 
to youth, to manhood, to old age, but 
ho changes not. We are in pros- 
perity or adversity; we may pass 
from affluence to poverty, from ho- 
nour to dishonour, from health to 
sickness, but he is the same. We 
may go and lie down in the cold 
tomb, and our mortal frames may de- 
cay, but he is the same during our 
long sleep, and he will remain the 
same till he shall return and summon 
us to renovated life. I rejoice that 
in all the circumstances of life I have 
the same Saviour. I know what he 
is. I know, if the expression may be 
allowed, “where he may be found.” 
Man may change by caprice, or 
whim, or by some new suggestion of 
interest, of passion, or ambition. I 
go to my friend to-day, and find him 
kind and true—but I have no abso- 
lute certainty that I shall find him 
such to-morrow. His feelings, from 
some unknown cause, may have be- 
come cold towards me. Some enemy 
may have breathed suspicion into his 
ear about me, or he may have formed 
some stronger attachment, or he may 
be sick, or dead. But nothing like 
this can-happen in regard to the Re- 
deemer. He changes not. I am 
sure that he is always the same. No 
one can influence him by slander; no 
new friendship can weaken the old; 
no sickness or death can occur to him 
to change him; and though the hea- 
vens be on fire, and the earth be con- 
vulsed, he is THE same. In such a 
Saviour 1 may confide; in such a 
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friend why should not all confide? 
Of earthly attachments it has been 
too truly said, 


*“ And what is friendship bat a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But ieaves the wretch to weep ?” 


Kut this can never be said of the at- 
tachment formed between the Chris- 
tian and their gracious Redeemer. 
That is unaffected by all external | 
changes; that shall live in all the 
revolutions of material things, and 
when all earthly ties shall be severed; 
that shall survive the dissolution of 
all things. 

11. We see the dignity of man; 
vers, 13,14. Angels are sent to be his 
attendants. They come to minister to 
him here, and to conduct him home 
“to glory.” Kings and princes are 
surrounded by armed men, or by sages 
called to be their counsellors; but the 
most humble saint may be encompassed 
by a retinue of beings of far greater 
power and more elevated rank. The 
angels of light and glory feel a deep 
interest in the salvation of men. 
They come to attend the redeemed ; 
they wait on their steps; they sustain 
them in trial; they accompany them 
when departing to heaven. It is a 
higher honour to be attended by one 
of those pure intelligences than by the 
most elevated monarch that ever 
swayed a sceptre or wore a crown; 
and the humblest and obscurest Chris- 
tian shall soon be himself conducted 
to a throne in heaven, compared with 
which the most splendid seat of 
royalty on earth loses its lustre and 
fades away. 


“¢ And is there care in heaven ? and is there 
love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
Phat may compassion of their evils move? 
There is :—else much more wretched were 
the case 
OF men than beasts; But O! th’ exceeding 
grace 
Of Highest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works of mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his 
wicked foe: 
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“ How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
How do they with golden pinions cleave 
The yielding skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about 
us plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward ; 
O why should Heavenly God to men have 
such regard!’ 


Spenser’s Faery Queen, B. II, Canto viii. 1, 2. 


12, What has God done for the 
salvation of man! He formed an 
eternal plan. He sent his prophets 
to communicate his will. Je sent 
his Son to bear a message of mercy, 
and to die the just for the unjust. 
He exalted him to heaven, and placed 
the universe under his control that 
man may be saved. Ile sent his 
Iloly Spirit; his ministers and mes- 
sengers for this. And last, to com- 
plete the work, he sends his angels 
to be ministering spirits; to sustain 
his people; to comfort them in dying; 
to attend them to the realms of glory, 
What an interest is felt in the salva- 
tion of asingle Christian! Whata 
value he has in the universe! And 
how important it is that he should be 
holy! A man who has been redeemed 
by the blood of the Son of God should 
be pure. He who is an heir of life 
should be holy. Ile who is attended 
by celestial beings, and who is soon— 
he knows not how soon—to be trans- 
lated to heaven, should be holy. Aro 
angels ny attendants? Then I should 
walk worthy of my companionship. 
Am I goon to go and dwell with an- 
gels?) Then I should be pure. Are 
these feet soon to tread the courts of 
heaven? Is this tongue soon to unite 
with heavenly beings in praising 
God? Are these eyes soon to look on 
the throne of eternal glory, and on 
the ascended Redeemer? Then these 
feet, and eyes, and lips should be pure 
and holy, and I should be dead to 
the world, and should live only for 
heaven. 

CHAPTER IT. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

The main object of this chapter is, 

to show that we should attend dili- 
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CHAPTER II. 
[ HEREFORE we ought to 
give the more earnest heed to 


sus; and that they would urge that 
the Old Testament had been given 
by the interposition of angels, and 
was therefore more worthy of atten- 
tion. To meet this, he shows that 
important objects were accomplished 
by his becoming a man; and that 
even as a man, power and dignity 
had been conferred on him superior 
to that of the angels. In illustration 
of these points, the chapter contains 
the following subjects :—(1.) An ex- 
hortation not to suffer the things 
which had been spoken to slip from 
the mind—or in other words, to at- 
tend to them diligently and carefully. 
The argument is, that if what was 
spoken by the angels under the old 
dispensation claimed attention, much 
more should that be regarded which 
was spoken by the Son of God; vers. 
1—4. (2.) Jesus had been honoured, 
as incarnate, in such a way as to show 
that he had aright to be heard, and 
that what he said should receive the 
profound attention of men; vers. 5— 9. 
The world to come had not been put 
under the angels as it had been under 
him (ver. 5); the general principle 
had been stated in the Scriptures that 
all things were put under man (vers. 
7. 8), but this was fulfilled only in 
the Lord Jesus, who had been made 
a little lower than the angels, and 
when so made crowned with glory 
and honour; ver. 9. His appearance 
as a man, therefore, was in no way 
inconsistent with what had been said 
of his dignity, or his claim to be 
heard. (3.) The apostle then pro- 
ceeds to show why he became a man, 
and why, though he was so exalted, 
he was subjected to so severe suffer- 
ing8: and with this the chapter closes; 
vers, 10—18. It was because this was 
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the things which we have heard, 
lest at any time we should! let 


them slip. 
l run out, as leaking vessels. 


proper from the relation which he 
sustained to man. The argument is, 
that the Redeemer and his people 
were identified; that he did not come 
to save angels, and that, therefore, 
there was a propriety in his assuming 
the nature of man, and being’ sub- 
jected to trials like those whom he 
came to save. In all things it be- 
hoved him to be made like his brethren, 
in order to redeem them, and in order 
to set them an example, and show 
them how to suffer. The humilia- 
tion, therefore, of the Redeemer ; the 
fact that he appeared as a man, and 
that he was a sufferer, so far from 
being a reason why he should not be 
heard, was rather an additional reason 
why we should attend to what he 
said. He had a claim to the right of 
being heard not only from his original 
dignity, but from the friendship which 
he has evinced for us in taking upon 
himself our nature, and suffering in 
our behalf. 

1. Therefore. Gr. “On accc ant of 
this ’—Avé rovro— that is, on account 
of the exalted dignity and rank of the 
Messiah as stated in the previous 
chapter. The sense is, “ Since Christ, 
the author of the new dispensation, 
is so far exalted above the prophets, 
and even the angels, we ought to give 
the more earnest attention to all that 
has been spoken.” {| We ought. It 
is ft or proper (Gr. 3c?) that we should 
attend to those things. When the 
Son of God speaks to men, every con- 
sideration makes it appropriate that 
we should attend to what is spoken. 
{ To give the more earnest heed. ‘Vo 
give the more strict attention. | Zo 
the things which we have heard. 
Whether directly from the Lord Je- 
sus, or from his apostles. It is pos- 
sible that some of those to whom the 
apostle was writing had heard the 
Lord Jesus himself preach the gos- 
pel: others had heard the same truths 
declared by the apostles. J Lest at 
any time. We ought to attend to 
those things at all times. We ought 
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never to forget them; never to be in- 
different to them. Weare sometimes 
interested in them, and then we feel 
indifferent to them; sometimes at 
leisure to attend to them, and then 
the cares of the world, or a heaviness 
and dullness of mind, or a cold and 
languid state of the affections, ren- 
ders us indifferent to them, and they 
are suffered to pass out of the mind 
without concern. Paul says, that 
this ought never to be done. At no 
time should we be indifferent to those 
things. They are always important to 
us, and we should never be in a state 
of mind when they would be uninter- 
esting. At all times; in all places; and 
in every situation of life, we should feel 
that the truths of religion are of more 
importance tous than all other truths, 
and nothing should be suffered to ef- 
face their image from the heart. 
{ We should let them slip. Marg. 
Run out as leaking vessels. Tindal 
renders this, “lest we be spilt.” The 
expression here has given rise to 
much discussion as to its meaning; 
and has been very differently trans- 
Jated. Doddridge renders it, ‘lest we 
let them flow out of our minds.” Prof. 
Stuart, “lest at any time we should 
slight them.” Whitby, “that they 
may not entirely slip out of our me- 
mories.”’ The word here used— 
wacapster—occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. The Septuagint 
translators have used the word but 
once, Prov. iii. 21. ‘‘Son, do not pass 
by (44 wagepiviis) but keep my coun- 
sel;’’ that is, do not pass by my ad- 
vice by neglect, or suffer it to be dis- 
regarded. The word means, accord- 
ing to Passow, to flow by, to flow over ; 
and then to go by, to fall, to go away. 
lt is used to mean to flow near, to 
flow by—as of a river; to glide away, 
to escape—as from the mind, 2. ¢. to 
forget; and to glide along—as a thief 
does by stealth. See Robinson’s Lex. 
The Syriac and Arabic translators 
have rendered it, that we may not fall. 
After all that has been said on the 
meaning of the word here (comp. Stu- 
art in loc.), it seems to me that the 
true sense of the expression is that 
of flowing, or gliding by—as a river; 


and that the meaning here is, that we ! 
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should be very cautious that the im- 
portant truths spoken by the Redeem- 
er and his apostles should not be suf- 
fered to glide by us without attention, 
or without profit. We should not 
allow them to be like a stream that 
glides on by us without benefiting us ; 
that is, we should endeavour to se- 
cure and retain them as our own. 
The truth taught, is that there is great 
danger, now that the true system of 
religion has been revealed, that it will 
not profit us, but that we shall lose 
all the benefit of it. This danger 
may arise from many sources— some 
of which are the following :—(1.) We 
may not feel that the truths revealed 
are important—and before their im- 
portance is felt, they may be beyond 
our reach. So we are often deceived 
in regard to the importance of objects 
—and before we perceive their value 
they are irrecoverably gone. So it is 
often with time, and with the oppor- 
tunities of obtaining an education, or 
of accomplishing any object which is 
of value. The opportunity is gone 
before we perceive its importance. 
So the young suffer the most import- 
ant period of life to glide away be- 
fore they perceive its value, and the 
opportunity of making much of their 
talents is lost because they did not 
embrace the suitable opportunities. 
(2.) By being engrossed in business. 
We feel that that is now the most im- 
portant thing. ‘hat claims all our 
attention. We have no time to pray, 
to read the Bible, to think of religion, 
for the cares of the world engross all 
the time—and the opportunities of 
salvation glide insensibly away, until 
it is too late. (3.) By being attract- 
ed by the pleasures of life. We at- 
tend to them now, and are drawn 
along from one to another, until reli- 
gion is suffered to glide away with 
all its hopes and consolations, and we 
perceive, too late, that we have let 
the opportunity of salvation slip for 
ever. Allured by those pleasures, the 
young neglect it; and new pleasures 
starting up in future life carry on the 
delusion, until every favourable oppor- 
tunity for salvation has passed away. 
(4.) We suffer favourable opportuni- 
ties to pass by without improving 
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2 For if the word spoken by 
angels @ was steadfast, and © every 
transgression and disobedience re- 

@ Ac.7.53. 6 Nu.15,31. 


them. Youth is by far the best time, 


as it is the most appropriate time, to 
become a Christian—and yet how 
easy is it to allow that period to slip 
away without becoming interested in 
the Saviour! One day glides on after 
another, and one week, and one month, 
one year passes away after another— 
like a gently-flowing stream— until 
all the precious time of youth has 
gone, and we are not Christians. So 
a revival of religion is a favourable 
time—and yet many suffer this to 
pass by without becoming interested 
init. Others are converted, and the 
heavenly influences descend all round 
us, but we are unaffected, and the 
season. s0 full of happy and heavenly 
influences is gone—to return no more. 
(5.) We let the favourable season slip, 
because we design, to attend to it at 
some future period of life, So youth 
defers it to manhood— manhood to old 
age—old age to a death-bed—and 
then neglects it—until the whole of 
life has glided away, and the soul is 
not saved. Paul knew man. Ile 
knew how prone he was to let the 
things of religion slip out of the mind 
---and hence the earnestness of his 
caution that we should give heed to 
the subject now—lest the opportunity 
of salvation should soon glide away. 
When once passed, it can never be 
recalled. Learn hence (1.) the truths 
of religion will not benefit us unless 
we give heed to them. It will not 
save us that the Lord Jesus has come 
and spoken to men, unless we are dis- 
posed to listen. It will not benefit 
us that the sun shines, unless we open 
our eyes. Books will not benefit us, 
unless we read them; medicine, unless 
we take it; nor will the fruits of the 
earth sustain our lives, however rich 
and abundant they may be, if we dis- 
regard and neglect them. So with 
the truths of religion. There is truth 
enough to save the world—but the 
world disregards and despises it. (2.) 
It needs not great sins to destroy the 
soul, Simple neglect will do it as 
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ceived a just recompense of re- 
ward; 
3 How ® shall we escape, if wo 
¢ ch.4.1,1). 


er eR ee 
certainly as atrocious crimes. Every 


man has a sinful heart that will des- 
troy him unless he makes an effort to 
be saved; and it is not merely the 
great sinner, therefore, who is in dan- 
ger. Itis the man who negiects his 
soul—whether a moral or an immoral 
man—a daughter of amiableness, or 
a daughter of vanity and vice. 

2. For if the word spoken by angels. 
The revelation in the Old Testament. 
It was indeed given by Jehovah, but 
it was the common opinion of the 
Hebrews that it was by the ministry 
of angels; see Notes on Acts vii. 38, 
53, and Gal. iii. 19,—-where this point 
isfully considered. As Paul was dis- 
coursing here of the superiority of tho 
Redeemer to the angels, it was to the 
point to refer to the fact that the law 
had been given by the ministry of 
angels, ( Was steadfast. Was firm— 
BiBeiws—settled—established. It was 
not vacillating and fluctuating. It 
determined what crime was, and it was 
firm in its punishment. It did not yield 
to circumstances; but if not obeyed 
in all respects, it denounced punish- 
ment. The idea here is not that 
everything was fulfilled, but it is, that 
the law so given could not be violated 
with impunity. It was not safe to 
violate it, but it took notice of the 
slightest failure to yield perfect obe- 
dience to its demands. J And every 
transgression. Literally, going be- 
yond, passing by. It means every 
instance of disregarding the law. 
q And disobedience. Every instance 
of not hearing the law—xregaxa;—and 
hence every instance of disobeying 
it. The word here stands opposite to 
heasing it, or attending to it—and 
the sense of the whole is, that the 
slightest infraction of the law was 
sure to be punished. It made no pro- 
vision for indulgence in sin; it de- 
manded prompt, implicit, and entire 
obedience. | Received a just recom- 
pense of reward. Was strictly pun- 
ished. Subjected to equal retribution. 
This was the character of the law, 
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neglect so great salvation ; which 4 
at the first began to be spoken 
@ Mar.1.14. 


It threatened punishment for each and 


every offence, and made no allowance 
for transgression in any form; comp. 
Num. xv. 80, 31. 

3. How shall we escape. How shall 
we escape the just recompense due to 
transgressors? What way is there 
of being saved from punishment, if 
we suffer the great salvation to be 
neglected, and do not embrace its of- 
fers?. The sense is, that there is no 
other way of salvation, and the neg- 
lect of this will be followed by cer- 
tain destruction. Why it will, the 
apostle proceeds to show, by stating 
that this plan of salvation was pro- 
e.aimed first by the Lord himself, and 
had been confirmed by the most de- 
cided and amazing miracles. { Jf 
we neglect. It is not merely if we 
commit great sins. Not, if we are 
murderers, adulterers, thieves, infidels, 
atheists, scoffers. It is, if we merely 
neglect this salvation—if we do not 
embrace it—if we suffer it to pass 
unimproved.— Neglect is enough to 
ruin aman. A man who is in busi- 
ness need not commit forgery or rob- 
bery, to ruin himself; he has only to 
neglect his business, and his ruin is 
certain. A man who is lying on a 
bed of sickness, need not cut his 
throat to destroy himself; he has only 
to neglect the means of restoration, 
and he will be ruined. A man float- 
ing in a skiff above Niagara, need 
not move an oar or make an effort to 
destroy himself; he has only to neg- 
lect using the oar at the proper time, 
and he will certainly be carried over 
the cataract. Most of the calamities 
of life are caused by simple neglect. 
By neglect of education children grow 
up in ignorance; by neglect a farm 
grows up to weeds and briars; by 
neglect a house goes to decay; by 
neglect of sowing, a man will have no 
harvest; by neglect of reaping, the 
harvest would rot in the fields. No 
worldly interest can prosper where 
there is neglect; and why may it not 
be so in religion? There is nothing 
in earthly affairs that is valuable 
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by the Lord, and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard Aim ; 


that will not be ruined if it is nov 


attended to — and why may it not be 
so with the concerns of the soul? 
Let no one infer, therefore, that be- 
cause he is not a drunkard, or an 
adulterer, or a murderer, that, there- 
fore, he will be saved. Such an in- 
ference would be as irrational as it 
would be for a man to infer that be- 
cause he is not a murderer his farm 
will produce a harvest, or that be- 
cause he is not an adulterer there- 
fore his merchandise will take care 
of itself. Salvation would be worth 
nothing if it cost no effort—and 
there will be no salvation where no 
effort is put forth. {J So great sal- 
vation. Salvation from sin and from 
hell. It is called great because (1.) 
its author is great. ‘This is perhaps 
the main idea in this passage. It 
‘began to be spoken by the Lord;” it 
had for its author the Son of God, 
who is so much superior to the an- 
gels; whom the angels were required 
to worship (ch. i. 6); who is expressly 
called God (ch. i. 8); who made all 
things, and who is eternal; ch. i. 10 
—12. A system of salvation promul- 
gated by him mus¢ be of infinite im- 
portance, and have a claim to the 
attention of man. (2.) It is great be- 
cause it saves from great sins. It is 
adapted to deliver from adi sins, no 
matter how aggravated. No one is 
saved who feels that his sins are 
small, or that they are of no conse- 
quence. Each one sees his sins to be 
black and aggravated, and each one 
who enters heaven, will go there feeling 
and confessing that it is a great sal- 
vation which has brought such a sinner 
there. Besides, this salvation delivers 
from all sin—no matter hew gross and 
aggravated. The adulterer, the mur- 
derer, the blasphemer, may come and 
be saved, and the salvation which re- 
deems such sinners from eternal ruin 
is great. (3.) It is great because it 
saves from great dangers. ‘The dan- 
ger of an eternal hell besets the path 
ofeach one. All do not see it; and 
all will not believe it when told of it. 
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4 God@ also bearing them wit- 
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But this danger hovers over the path 


of every mortal. The danger of an 
eternal hell! Salvation from ever- 
lasting burnings! Deliverance from 
unending ruin! Surely that salvation 
must be great which shall save from 
such a doom! If that salvation is 
neglected, that danger still hangs over 
each and every man. The gospel did 
not create that danger—it came to 
deliver from it. Whether the gospel 
be true or false, each man is by nature 
exposed to eternal death—just as each 
one is exposed to temporal death 
whether the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul and of the resurrec- 
tion be true or false. The gospel 
comes to provide a remedy for dan- 
gers and woes—it does not create 
them; it comes to deliver men from 
great dangers—not to plunge them 
into them. Back of the gospel, and be- 
fore it was preached at all, men were 
in danger of everlasting punishment, 
and that system which came to pro- 
claim deliverance from such a danger, 
is great. (4.) The salvation itself is 
great in heaven. It exalts men to infi- 
nite honours, and places on their 
heads an eternal crown. Heaven 
with all its glories is offered to us; 
and such a deliverance, and such an 
elevation to eternal honours, deserves 
to be called great. If that is neg- 
lected, there is no other salvation; 
and man must be inevitably destroyed. 
(5.) It is great because it was effected 
by infinite displays of power, and 
wisdom, and love. It was procured 
by the incarnation and humiliation of 
the Sonof God. It was accomplished 
amidst great sufferings and self- 
denials. It was attended with great 
miracles. The tempest wasstilled, and 
the deaf were made to hear, and the 
blind to see, and the dead were raised, 
and the sun was darkened, and the 
rocks were rent. The whole scries of 
wonders connected with the incarna- 
tion and death of the Lord Jesus, 
was such as the world had not else- 
where seen, and such as was fitted to 
hold the race in mute admiration and 
astonishment. If this be so, then rv- 
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ness, both with signs and wonders, 
and with divers miracles, and 


ligion is no trifle. It is not a matter 
of little importance whether we em- 
brace it or not. It is the most mo- 
mentous of all the concerns that per- 
tain to man; and has a claim on his 
attention which nothing else can 
have. Yet the mass of men live in 
the neglect of it. It is not that they 
are professedly Atheists, or Deists, 
or that they are immoral or profane ; 
it is not that they oppose it, and ridi- 
cule it, and despise it; it is that they 
simply neglect it. They pass it by. 
They attend to other things. They 
are busy with their pleasures, or in 
their counting-houses, in their work- 
shops, or on their farms; they are 
engaged in politics, or in bookmaking, 
and they neglect religion Now as a 
thing of small importance—proposing 
to attend to it hereafter, asif they acted 
on the principle that everything else 
was to be attended to before religion. 
{ Which at the first. Gr. hich 
received the beginning of being spoken. 
The meaning is correctly expressed 
in our translation. Christ began to 
preach the gospel; the apostles fol- 
lowed him. John prepared the way ; 
but the Saviour was properly the first 
preacher of the gospel. § By the 
Lord. By the Lord Jesus; see Notes 
on Acts i. 24, QJ And was confirmed 
unto us, &c. ‘They who heard him 
preach, that is, the apostles, were 
witnesses of what he said, and certi- 
fied us of its truth. When the apostle 
here says ‘ts,’ he means the church 
at large. Christians were assured 01 
the truth of what the Lord Jesus 
spake by the testimony of the apostles; 
or the apostles communicated it to 
those who had not heard him in such 
& manner as to leave no room for 
doubt. 

4. God also bearing them witness. 
By miracles. Giving them the sanc- 
tion of his authority, or showing that 
they were sent by him. No man can 
work a miracle by his own power. 
When the dead are raised, the deaf 
made to hear and the blind to see by 
a word, it is the power of God alone 
that does it. He thus becomes a 
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gifts! of the Holy Ghost, according 
to his own will. 


1 or, distributions. 
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5 For unto the angels hath be 
not put in subjection the world tv 
come, whereof we speak. 


ce 


witness to the divine appointment of 
him by whose instrumentality the 
miracle is wrought; or furnishes an 
attestation that what he says is true; 
see Notes on Acts xiv. 3. J With 
signs and wonders. These words are 
usually connected in the New Testa- 
ment. The word rendered signs— 
gnesiov—means any miraculous event 
that is fitted to show that what had 
been predicted by a prophet would 
certainly take place ; see Matt. xii. 38 ; 
comp. Note on Isa. vii. 11. A won- 
der — rigas—denotes a portent, or 
prodigy—something that is fitted to 
excite wonder or amazement—and 
hencea miracle. The words together 
refer to the various miracles which 
were performed by the Lord Jesus 
and his apostles, designed to confirm 
the truth of the Christian religion. 
q And with divers miracles. Various 
miracles, such as healing the sick, 
raising the dead, &c. The miracles 
were not of one class merely, but were 
various, so that all pretence of decep- 
tion should be taken away. And 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. Marg. 
Distributions. The various influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit enabling them 
to speak different languages, and to 
perform works beyond the power of 
man; see Notes on 1 Cor. xii. 4—11. 
§ According to his will. As he 
chose. He acted as a sovereign in 
this. He gave them where he pleased, 
and imparted them in such measure 
ashe chose. The sense of this whole 
passage is, “The gospel has been 
promulgated to man in a solemn 
manner. It was first published by 
the Lord of glory himself. It was 
confirmed by the most impressive and 
solemn miracies. It is undoubtedly 
a revelation from heaven; was given 
in more solemn circumstances than 
the law of Moses, and its threatenings 
are more to be dreaded than those of 
the law. Beware, therefore, how you 
trifle with it, or disregard it. Itcan- 
not be neglected with safety; its 
neglect or rejection must be attended 
with condemnation.” 


5. For unto the angels hath he not 
put in subjection. In this verse the 
apostle returns to the subject which 
he had been discussing in ch. i.—the 
superiority of the Messiah to the 
angels. From that subject he had 
been diverted (ch. ii. 1—4), by show- 
ing them what must be the conse- 
quences of defection from Christi- 
anity, and the danger of neglecting it. 
Having shown that, he now proceeds 
with the discussion, and shows that 
an honour had been conferred on the 
Lord Jesus which had never been be- 
stowed on the angels—to wit, the su- 
premacy over this world. This he 
does by proving from the Old Tes- 
tament that such a dominion was 
given toman (vers,6—8), and thatthis 
dominion was in fact exercised by 
the Lord Jesus; ver. 9. At the 
same time, he meets an objection 
which a Jew would be likely to 
make. It is, that Jesus appeared to 
be far inferior to the angels. Ile 
was a man of a humble condition. 
He was poor, and despised. He had 
none of the external honour which 
was shown to Moses—the founder of 
the Jewish economy; none of the 
apparent honour which belonged to 
angelic beings. This implied objec- 
tion he removes by showing the rea- 
son why he became so. It was proper, 
since he came to redeem man, that 
he should be a man, and not take on 
himself the nature of angels; and for 
the same reason it was proper that 
he should be subjected to sufferings, 
and be made a man of sorrows; vers. 
10—17. The remark of the apostle 
in the verse before us is, that God 
had never put the world in subjection 
to the angels as he had to the Lord 
Jesus. ‘They had no jurisdiction 
over it; they were mere ministering 
spirits; but the world had been put 
under the dominion of the Lord Je- 
sus. §J Zhe world to come. The 
word here rendered world—oixsupivn 
—means properly the inhabited, or 
inhabitable world; sec Matt. xxiv. 14 3 
Luke ii. 1; iv. 5; xxi. 26. (Gr.) Acts 
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6 But one in a certain place|that thou art mindful of him? 


testified, saying, What is man, 
a Ps.8.4,&c. 


xi. 28; xvii. 6. 31; xix. 27; xxiv. 5; 
Rom. x. 18; Heb. i. 6; Rev. iii. 10; 
xii. 9; xvi. 14—in all which places, 
but one, it is rendered world. It 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. The proper meaning is the 
world or earth considered as inha- 
bitable—and here the jurisdiction 
refers to the control over man, or the 
dwellers on the earth. The phrase 
“the world to come,” occurs not un- 
frequently in the New Testament; 
comp. Eph. ii. 7; 1 Cor, x. 11; Heb. 
vi.5. The same phrase “the world 
to come,’’— xen ces cboue often 
in the Jewish writings. According 
to Buxtorf (Lex. Ch. Talm. Rab.) it 
means, as some suppose, ‘“‘the world 
which is to exist after this world is 
destroyed, and after the resurrection 
of the dead, when souls shall be again 
united to their bodies.’’ By others it 
is supposed to mean “the days of the 
Messiah, when he shall reign on the 
earth.’’ Tome it seems to be clear 
that the phrase here means, the world 
under the Messiah—the world, age, or 
dispensation which was to succeed 
the Jewish, and which was familiarly 
known to them as “the world to 
come;” and the idea is, that that 
world, or age, was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Christ, and not 
of the angels. This point the apostle 
proceeds to make out; comp. Notes 
on Isa. ii. 2. F Whereof we speak. 
“Of which I am writing;” that is, of 
the Christian religion, or the reign 
of the Messiah. 

6. But one in a certain place testi- 
fied. The apostle was writing to those 
who were supposed to be familiar with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and where it 
would be necessary only to make a 
reference in general without mention- 
ing the name. The place which is 
quoted here is Ps. viii. 4—6. The 
argument of the apostle is this, that 
there stood in the sacred Scriptures 
a declaration that ‘‘all things were 
placed under the control and jurisdic- 
tion of wan,’ but that that had not 
yet been accomplished. It was not 


or the son of man, that thou visit- 
est him? 


true (ver. 8) that all things were sub- 


ject to him, and the complete truth 
of that declaration would be found 
only in the jurisdiction conferred on 
the Messiah—taz Man by way of 
eminenco—the incarnate Son of God. 
It would not occur to any one pro- 
bably in reading the Psalm that the 
verse here quoted had any reference 
tothe Messiah. It seems to relate to 
the dominion which God had given 
man over his works in this lower 
world, or to the fact that he was 
made lord over all things. That do- 
minion is apparent, to a considerable 
extent, everywhere, and is a standing 
proof of the truth of what is recorded 
in Gen. i. 26, that God originally 
gave dominion to man over the crea- 
tures on earth, since it is only by 
this supposition that it can be ac- 
counted for that the horse, and the 
elephant, and the ox, and even the 
panther and the lion, are subject to 
the control of man. ‘The argument 
of Paul seems to be this. ‘ Originally 
this control was given to man. It 
was absolute and entire. All things 
were subject to him, and all cbeyed. 
Man was made a little lower than the 
angels, and was the undisputed lord 
of this lower world. He was in a 
state of innocence. But he rebelled, 
and this dominion has been in some 
measure lost. It is found complete 
only in the second man, the Lord from 
heaven (1 Cor. xv.47), the Lord Jesus 
to whom this control is absolutely 
given. He comes up to the complete 
idea of man—man as he was in in- 
nocence, and man as he was described 
by the Psalmist, as having been made 
a little lower than the angels, and 
having entire dominion over the 
world.” Much difficulty has been 
felt by commentators in regard to 
this passage, and to the principle on 
which it is quoted. The above seems 
to me to be that which is most pro- 
bably true. There are two other 
methods by which an attempt has 
been made to explainit. Once is, that 
Paul uses the words here by way 
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of allusion, or accommodation (Dod- 
dridge), as words that will express his 
meaning, without designing to say 
that the Psalm originally had any 
reference to the Messiah. Most of 
the later commentators accord with 
this opinion. The other opinion is, 
that David originally referred to the 
Messiah-——that he was deeply and 
gratefully affected in view of the ho- 
nour that God had conferred on him; 
and that in looking down by faith on 
the posterity that God had promised 
him (see 2 Sam. vii. 16), he saw 
one among his own descendants to 
whom God would give this wide do- 
minion, and expresses himself in the 
elevated language of praise. This 
opinion is defended by Prof. Stuart; 
see his Com. on the Hebrews, Ex- 
cursus IX. 


[That the grand and ultimate reference, 
in the eighth Psalm, is to the person of the 
Messiah, none can reasonably doubt. Both 
our Lord and his apostles have affirmed it ; 
Matt. xxi. 15, 16; 1 Cor. xv, 27; Eph. i. 22, 
4dd to these, the place before us, where —as 
the quotation is introduced in the midst of 
un argument, and by wdy of proof—the idea 
of accommodation is inconsistent with the 
wisdom and honesty of the apostles, and 
therefore inadmissible. The opposite ex- 
treme, however, of sole and original reference 
to the Messiah is not so certain. There 
is a more obvious and primary reference, 
which at once strikes the reader of the Psalm, 
and which, therefore, should not be rejected, 
till disproved. The conjecture, which a learn- 
ed author mentioned above, has made, re- 
garding the course of thought in the Psal- 
mist’s mind, supposing him to have been oc- 
cupied with the contemplation of the cove- 
nant, as recorded in 2 Sam. vii. and of that 
iliustrious descendant, who should be the 
Son of God, and on whom should be conferred 
universal empire—at the very time in which 
he composed the Psalm—is ingenious, but 
not satisfactory. The least objectionable 
view is that of primary and secondary, or 
prophetic reference. This relieves us from 
the necessity of setting aside the obvious 
sense of the original place, and, at the same 
time, preserves the more exalted sense, 
which our Lord and his apostles have attached 
to it, and the Spirit of course intended to 
convey. and in order to preserve this last 
sense, it is not necessary to ascertain what 
was the course of feeling in the Psalmist’s 

ind, or whether he really had the Messiah 
in view, since the prophets, on many occa- 
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sions, might be ignorant of the full import of 
the words which the Holy Ghost dictated ta 
them. This view, moreover, is all that the 
necessity of the case demands, It suits the 
apostle’s argument, since the great and pro. 
phetic reference is to the Messiah. It pre- 
sents, also, a complete sAngais of the eighth 
Psalm, which it is allowed on all hands the 
primary reference alone could not do. Jt is 
sufficiently clear that such universal do- 
minion belongs not to man, in his present 
fallen state. Even if it be allowed that the 
contemplation of David regarded man as in- 
nocent, as he wus when created, yet absolutely 
universal dominion did not belong to Adam, 
Christ alone is Lord of all. Creation animate 
and inanimate is subject to him. 

Here then we have what has been well 
styled, “the safe middle point, the scézgor 
dereréy, between the two extremes of suppos- 
ing this, and such like passages, to belong 
only to the Messiah, or only to him concern- 
ing whom they were first spoken.” This 
middle point has been ably defended by Bishop 
Middleton. “Indeed,” says he, “on no other 
hypothesis can we avoid one of two great 
difficulties ; for else we must assert that the 
multitudes of applications made by Christ and 
his apostles are fanciful and unauthorised, 
and wholly inadequate to prove the points 
for which they are cited; or, on the other 
hand, we must believe that the obvious and 
natural sense of such passages was never in- 
tended, and that itis a mere illusion. Of the 
eighth Psalm the primary import is so cer- 
tain that it could not be mistaken.” ‘lhe 
only objection to this double reference, wor- 
thy of being noticed, is connected with the 
clause, "Haarracas dureyBeaxurt rag ayytaous, 
which, it is affirmed, must pussess two senses, 
not only different, but opposite and contra- 
dictory. In its primary application to man, 
the idea is plainly that of exaltation and 
honour. Such was the dignity of man that 
he was made éué a litile lower, than the 
angels; on the other hand, the secondary, of 
prophetic application, gives to the Janguage 
the sense of humiliation or depression. Fur, 
considering the original dignity of Christ, the 
being made lower than the angels, cannot 
otherwise be regarded. “But may not the 
clause, in both applications, have the idea of 
exaltation attached to it? If so, the objec- 
tion isat once met. And that this is the 
case has, we think, been satisfactorily made 
out “What,” asks Prof. Stuart, “is his 
(Paul’s; design? To prove that Christ in 
his human nature is exalted above angels 
How does he undertake to prove this ? First 
by showing that this nature is made but little 
inferior to that of the angels, and next that 
it has been exalted to the empire of the 
world.” This note has been extended ty 
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such length, because it involves a principle | 
On. 


applicable to a multitude of passages. 
the whole, it may be observed in reference to 
all these cases of quotation, that the mind of 
the pious and humble reader will not be 
greatly distressed by any difficulties connected 
with their application, but will ever rest sa- 
tisfied with the assertion and authority of 
men, who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.] 


7 Whatts man, &c. What is there 
in man that entitles him to so much 
notice? Why has God conferred on 
him so signal honours? Why has he 
placed him over the works of his hands? 
IIe seems so insignificant; his life is 
so much like a vapour; he so soon 
disappears, that the question may well 
be asked why this extraordinary do- 
minion is given him? He is so sinful 
also, and so unworthy; so much unlike 
God, and so passionate and revenge- 
ful; is so prone to abuse his domi- 
nion, that it may well be asked why 
God has given ittohim? Who would 
suppose that God would give sucha 
dominion over his creatures to one 
who was so prone to abuse it as man 
has shown himself to be? He is so 
feeble, also, compared with other crea- 
tures—even of those which are made 
subject to him—that the question 
may well be asked why God has con- 
ceded it to him? Such question may 
be asked when we contemplate man 
asheis. But similar questions may 
be asked, if, as was probably the case, 
the Psalm here be supposed to have 
had reference to manashewas created. 
Why was one so feeble, and so com- 
paratively without strength, placed 
over this lower world, and the earth 
made subject to his control? Why is 
it that when the heavens are so vast 
and glorious (Ps. viii. 3), God has 
taken such notice of man? Of what 
consequence can he be amidst works 
s0 wonderful? ‘ When I look on the 
heavens and survey their greatness 
and their glory,” is the sentiment of 
David, “why is it that man has at- 
tracted so much notice, and that he 
nas not been wholly overlooked in 
the vastness of the works of the Al- 
mighty? Why is it that instead of 
this he has been exalted to so much 
dignity and honour?” This question, 
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thus considered, strikes us with more 
force now than it could have struck 
David. Let any one sit down anl 
contemplate the heavens as they are 
disclosed by the discoveries of modern 
astronomy, and he may well ask the 
question, ‘‘ What isanan that he should 
have attracted the attention of God, 
and been the object of so much care?” 
The same question would not have 
been inappropriate to David if the 
Psalm be supposed to have had refer- 
ence originally to the Messiah, and 
if he was speaking of himself particu- 
larly as the ancestor of the Messiah. 
“What is man; what am I; what 
can any of mny descendants be, who 
must be of mortal frame, that this 
dominion should be given him? Why 
should any one of a race so feeble, so 
ignorant, so imperfect, be exalted to 
such honour?” We may ask the 
question here, and it may be asked 
in heaven with pertinency and with 
power, ‘ Why was man so honoured 
as to be united to the Godhead? Why 
did the Deity appear in the humar 
form? What was there ix man that 
should entitle him to this honour of 
being united to the Divinity, and of 
being thus exalted above the angels?’ 
The wonder is not yet solved ; and 
we may well suppose that the angelic 
ranks look with amazement—but with- 
out envy—on the fact that man, by 
his union with the Deity in the per- 
son of the Lord Jesus, has been raised 
aboye them in rank and in glory. 
| Or the son of man. ‘This phrase 
means the same as man, and is used 
merely to give variety to the mode of 
expression. Sucha change or variety 
in words and phrases, when the same 
thing is intended, occurs constantly 
in Hebrew poetry. The name “son 
of man’’ is often given to Christ to 
denote his intimate connection witk 
our race, and the interest which ha 
felt in us, and is the conunon term 
which the Saviour uses wlicn speaking 
of himself. Ilere it means man, and 
may be applied to human nature every- 
where—and therefore to human na- 
ture in the person of the Messiah. 
Q That thou visitest him. That thou 
shouldst regard lim or treat him witb 
so much honour. Why is he the ob- 
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7 Thou madest him ! a little 
lower than the angels; thou 
crownedst him with glory and ho- 


1 @ little while inferior to. 


ject of so much interest to the divine 


mind ? 

4%. Thou madest him a little lower 
than the angels. Marg. A litile while 
inferior to. ‘The Greek may here 
mean a little inferior in rank, or in- 
ferior for alittle time. But the pro- 
bable meaning is, that it refers to in- 
feriority of rank. Such is its obvious 
sense in Ps. viii., from which this 
is quoted. The meaning is, that God 
had made man but little inferior to 
the angels in rank. He was inferior, 
but still God had exalted him almost 
to their rank. Feeble, and weak, and 
dying as he was, God had exalted 
him, and had given him a dominion 
and a rank almost like that of the 
angels. The wonder of the Psalmist 
is, that God had given to human na- 
ture so much honour—a wonder that 
is not at all diminished when we think 
of the honour done to man by his con- 
nection with the divine nature in the 
person of the Lord Jesus. If in con- 
templating the race as it appears ; 
if when we look at the dominion of 
man over the lower world, we are 
amazed that God has bestowed so 
much honour on our nature, how much 
more should we wonder that he has 
honoured man by his connection with 
the divinity. Paul applies this to the 
Lord Jesus. His object is to show 
that he is superior to the angels. In 
doing this he shows that he had a na- 
ture given him in itself but little in- 
ferior to the angels, and then that that 
had been exalted to a rank and do- 
minion far above theirs. That such 
honour should be put on man is what 
is fitted to excite amazement, and well 
may one continue to ask why it has 
been done? When we survey the 
heavens, and contemplate their glories, 
and think of the exalted rank of other 
beings, we may well inquire why has 
such honour been conferred on man ? 
{ Thow crownedst him with glory and 
honour. That is, with exalted hon- 
our. Glory and honour here are 
nearly synonymous. The meaning is, 
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nour, and didst set him over the 
works of thy hands : 

8 Thou hast put all things in 
subjection under his feet. For 


—- wen 


that elevated honour had been con- 
ferred on human nature. A most cx. 
alted and extended dominion had been 
given to man, which showed that God 
had greatly honoured him. ‘This ap- 
peared eminently in the person of the 
Lord Jesus, “the exalted Man,” to 
whom this dominion was given in the 
widest extent. And didst set him 
over, &c. Man has been placed over the 
other works of God (1) by the original 
appointment (Gen. i. 26); (2) manat 
large—though fallen, sinful, feeble, 
dying ; (3) man, eminently in the per- 
son of the Lord Jesus, in whom hu- 
man nature has received its chief ex- 
altation. This is what is particularly 
in the eye of the apostle—and the 
language of the Psalm will accurately 
express this exaltation. 

8. Thou hast put all things in sub- 
jection, &c.; Ps. viii. 6. That is, all 
things are put under the control of 
man, or thou hast given him dominion 
over all things. { For in that he pué 
all in subjection. The meaning of 
this is, that ‘the fair interpretation 
of the passage in the Psalm is, that 
the dominion of man, or of human 
nature over the earth, was to be ab- 
solute and total. Nothing was to be 
excepted. But this is not now the 
fact in regard to man in general, and 
can be true only of human nature in 
the person of the Lord Jesus. ‘There 
the dominion is absolute and univer- 
sal.”” The point of the argument of 
the apostle may be this. ‘“ It was 
the original appointment (Gen. i. 26) 
that man should have dominion over 
this lower world, and be its absolute 
lord and sovereign. Had he continued 
in innocence, this dominion would 
have been entire and perpetual. But 
he fell, and we do not now see him 
exerting this dominion. What is said 
of the dominion of man can be true 
only of human nature in the person of 
the Lord Jesus, and there it is com- 
pletely fulfilled.” J But now we see 
not yet all things put under him. 
‘That is, “It is not now true that al’ 
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in that he put all in subjection 

under him, he left nothing that is 

not put under him. But now 
@ 1Cor.15.24. 


things are subject to the control of 


man. There is indeed a general do- 
minion over the works of God, and 
over the inferior creation. But the 
control is not universal. A large 
part of the animal creation rebels, and 
is brought into subjection only with 
difficulty. The elements are not en- 
tirely under his control ; the tempest 
and the ocean rage; the pestilence 
conveys death through city and ham- 
let ; the dominion of man is a broken 
dominion. His government is an im- 
perfect government. The world is 
not yet put wholly under his dominion, 
but enough has been done to consti- 
tute a pledge that it will yet be done. 
It will be fully accomplished only in 
him who sustains our nature, and to 
whom dominion is given over the 
worlds,” 

9. But we see Jesus. “ We do not 
see that man elsewhere has the ex- 
tended dominion of which the Psalm- 
ist speaks. But we see the fulfilment 
of it in Jesus, who was crowned with 
glory and honour, and who has re- 
ceived a dominion that is superior to 
that of the angels.’’ The poznt of this 
is, not that he suffered, and not that 
he tasted death for every man; but 
that on account of this, or asa reward 
for thus suffering, he was crowned with 
glory and honour, and that he thus 
fulfilled all that David (Ps. viii.) had 
said of the dignity and honour of man. 
The object of the apostle is, to show 
that he was exalted, and in order to 
this he shows why it was—to wit, be- 
cause he had suffered death to redeem 
man; comp. Phil. ii. 8, 9. J Who 
was made a little lower than the an- 
gels. That is,as a man, or when on 
earth. His assumed rank was inferior 
to that of the angels. He took upon 
himself not the nature of angels (ver. 
16), but the nature of man. The 
apostle is probably here answering 
some implied objections to the rank 
which it was claimed that the Lord 
Jesus had, or which might be urged 
to the views which he was defending. 
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we see not yet all things put under 
him. 
9 But we see Jesus, who ® was 
b Ph.23 *. 


These objections were mainly two. 


First, that Jesus was a man; and 
secondly, that he suffered and died. 
If that was the fact, it was natural to 
ask how he could be superior to the 
angels? How could he have had the 
rank which was claimed for him? 
This he answers by showing first, that 
his condition as a man was voluntarily 
assumed—“ he was made lower than 
the angels ;” and secondly, by show- 
ing that as a consequence of his suffer- 
ings and death, he was immediately 
crowned with glory andhonour. This 
state of humiliation became him in 
the great work which he had under- 
taken, and he was immediately exalted 
to universal dominion, and as Media- 
tor was raised to a rank far above the 
angels. J For the suffering of death, 
Marg. By. The meaning of the pre- 
position here rendered “for” (dd, 
here governing the accusative) is, “on 
account of;” that is, Jesus on account 
of the sufferings of death, or in virtue 
of that, was crowned with glory and 
honour. Wis crowning was the re- 
sult of his condescension and suffer- 
ings; see Notes Phil. ii. 8,9. Itdoes 
not here mean, as our translation 
would seem to imply, that he was 
made a little lower than the angels 
in order to suffer death, but that as a 
reward for having suffered death he 
was raised up to the right hand of 
God. (J Crowned with glory and 
honour. That is, at the right hand 
of God. He was raised up to hea- 
ven ; Acts ii. 33; Mark xvi. 19. The 
meaning is, that he was crowned with 
the highest honour on account of his 
sufferings ; comp. Phil. ii. 8, 9; Heb. 
xii, 2; v. 7—9; Eph. i. 20—23. 
¥ That he. Or rather, ‘“‘since he by 
the grace of God tasted death for 
every man.” The sense is, that after 
he had thus tasted death, and as a 
consequence of it, he was thus exalted. 
The word here rendered “ that ’’ — 
érws——means usually and properly 
that, so that, in order that, to the end 
that, &c. But it may also inean 
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made a little lower than the 

angels, | for the suffering of death, 

crowned # with glory and hon- 
1 or, by. @ Acts 2.33, 


when, after that, after; see Notes on 


Acts iii. 10. This is the interpreta- 
tion which is given by Prof. Stuart 
(in loc.), and this interpretation seems 
to be demanded by the connection. 
The general interpretation of the pas- 
sage has been different. According 
to that, the sense is, ““ We see Jesus, 
for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honour, so as that, by 
the grace of God, he might taste of 
death for every man ;’’ see Robinson’s 
Lex. on the word draws, and Doddridge 
on the place. But it is natural to ask 
when Jesus was thus crowned with 
glory and honour? It was not before 
the crucifixion—.for ke was then poor 
and despised. The connection seems 
to require us to understand this of 
she glory to which he was exalted in 
heaven, and this was after his death, 
and could not be iz order that he 
might taste of death. I am disposed, 
therefore, to regard this as teaching 
that the Lord Jesus was exalted to 
heaven in virtue of the atonement 
which he had made, and this accords 
with Phil. ii. 8, 9, and Heb. xii. 2. 
It accords both with the fact in the 
case, and with the design of the apos- 
tle in the argument before us. {] By 
the grace of God. By the favour of 
God, or by his benevolent purpose to- 
wards men. It was not by any claim 
which man had, but was by his special 
favour. J Should taste death. Should 
die; or should experience death; see 
Matt. xvi. 28. Death seems to be 
represented as something bitter and 
unpalatable — something unpleasant 
—as an object may be to the taste. 
Or the language may be taken from 
a cup—since to experience calamity 
and sorrow is often represented as 
drinking a cup of woes; Ps. xi. 6; 
Ixxiii. 10 ; Ixxv. 8; Isa. li. 17; Matt. 
xx. 22; xxvi. 39. QJ For every man. 
For all—iwie xavrés—for each and all 
—whether Jew or Gentile, bond or 
free, high or low, elect or non-elect. 


Tow could words affirm more clearly 


that the atonement made by the Lord 
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our; that he > by the grace of 
God should taste death for every 


man. 
d John 3.16. 


Jesus was unlimited in its nature and 
design? How can we express that 
idea in more clear or intelligible lan- 
guage? That this refers to the atone- 
ment is evident—for it says that he 
“tasted death” forthem. The friendse 
of the doctrine of general atonement 
do not desire any other than Scripture 
language in which to express their 
belief. It expresses it exactly—with- 
out any need of modification or ex- 
planation. The advocates of the doc- 
trine of limited atonement cannot 
thus use Scripture language to ex- 
press their belief. They cannot in- 
corporate it with their creeds that the 
Lord Jesus “ tasted death For EVERY 
man.’ They are compelled to modify 
it, to limit it, to explain it, in order 
to prevent error and misconception. 
But that system cannot be true which 
requires men to shape and modify the 
plain language of the Bible in order 
to keep men from error! comp. Notes 
on 2 Cor. v. 14, where this point is 
considered at length. 

[With the author's views on the doctrine 
of atonement we accord in the main; yet are 
here tempted to ask if the advocates of uni- 
versal atonement would not be under the 
like necessity, of explaining, modifying, or 
extending, such passages as limit, or seem to 
limit, the atonement of Christ; and if in 
framing 3 creed, the advantage would not 
lie about equal on either side? Neither 
party would be contented to set down in it 
those scriptures which seemed least favoura- 
ble to themselves, without note or explana. 
tion. If this remark appear unjust, in as 
much as the universalist could admit into his 
creed, that “ Christ laid down his life for the 
sheep,” though at the same time he believed 
farther, that he laid it down not for them 
only, nay, not for them in any special sense 
more than for others; \et it be observed that 
the limitarian could just as well admit into 
his, that “ Christ tasted death for every man,” 
or for all men, (Txs¢ rarzes) though he might 
believe farther, not for all specially, not for 
all efficaciously, or with Prof. Stuart on the 
place, not for all universally, but “for all 
without distinction, that is, both Jew and 
Gentile. It is indeed difficult to say on 
which side explanation would be most 
needed, In the case of the limited passage 
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it would require to be observed first, that the 
atonement extended farther than ¢ intimated, 
and besides, that there was no special reference 
to the parties specified, the sheep, namely. 
There would be required, in truth, both exten- 
sion and limitation, that is, if a creed were to be 
made, or a full view of opinion given. They 
seem to come nearest the truth on this sub- 
ject, who deny neither the general nor special 
aspect of the atonement. On the one hand 
there isa large class of universal passages, 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained on 
any other principle than that which regards 
the atonement as a great remedial plan, that 
rendered it consistent with the divine honour, 
to extend mercy to guilty men at large, and 
which would have been equally requisite had 
there been an intention to save one, or mil- 
lions; numbers indeed not forming any part 
of the question. On the other hand, there 
is a large class of special texts, which cannot 
be explained without admitting, that while 
this atonement has reference to all, yet God 
in providing it had a special design to save his 
people by it ; see the whole subject fully dis- 
cussed, on the author’s Note referred to above, 
and in the supplementary Note, on the same 
passages, which contains a digest of the more 
recent controversies on the point.] 

Learn hence (vers, 6B—9), from the in- 
carnation of the Son of God, and his ex- 
altation to heaven, what an honour has 
been conferred on humannature. When 
we look on the weakness and sinfulness 
of our race, we may well ask, what is 
man that God should honour him or 
regard him? He is the creature of a 
day. He is feeble and dying. He is 
lost and degraded. Compared with 
the universe at large, he is a speck, 
an atom. He has done nothing to 
deserve the divine favour or notice, 
and when we look at the race at large 
we can do it only with sentiments of 
the deepest humiliation and mortifica- 
tion. But when we look at human na- 
ture in the person of the Lord Jesus, 
we see it honoured there to a degree 
that is commensurate with all our de- 
sires, and that fills us with wonder. 
We feel that it is an honour to human 
nature—that it has done much to ele- 
vate man—when we look on such a 
man as Howard or Washington. But 
how much more has that nature been 
honoured in the person of the Lord 
Jesus! (1.) What an honour to us it 
was that he should take our nature 
into intimate union with himself— 
passing by the angelic hosts, and be- 
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coming a man! (2.) What an honour 
it was that human nature there was 
so pure and holy ; that man— every. 
where else so degraded and vile—- 
could be seen to be noble, and pure, 
and godlike! (3.) What an honour it 
was that the divinity should speak to 
men in connection with human nature, 
and perform such wonderful works— 
that the pure precepts of religion 
should come forth from human lips— 
the great doctrines of eternal life be 
uttered by a man, and that from hu- 
man hands should go forth power to 
heal the sick and to raise the dead! 
(4.) What an honour to man it was 
that the atonement for sin should be 
made in his own nature, and that the 
universe should be attracted to that 
scene where one in our form, and with 
flesh and blood like our own, should 
perform that great work. (5.) What 
an honour it isto man that his own 
nature is exalted far above all hea- 
vens! That one in our form sits on 
the throne of the universe! That 
adoring angels fall prostrate before 
him! That to him is intrusted all 
power in heaven and on earth! (6.) 
What an honour to man that one in 
his nature should be appointed to 
judge the worlds! That one in our 
own form, and with a nature like ours, 
shall sit on the throne of judgment 
and pronounce the final doom on an- 
gelsand men! That assembled mil- 
lions shall be constrained to bow be- 
fore him, and receive their eternal 
doom from his hands! That prince 
and potentate—the illustrious dead 
of all past times, and the mighty men 
who are yet to live, shall all appear 
before him, and all receive from him 
there the sentence of their final des- 
tiny! I see, therefore, the most hon- 
our done to my nature as a man, not 
in the deeds of proud conquerors; 
not.in the lives of sages and philan- 
thropists; not in those who have car- 
ried their investigations farthest into 
the obscurities of matter and of mind; 
not in the splendid orators, poets, and 
historians of other times, or that now 
live — much as I may admire them, 
or feel it an honour to belong to a 
race which has produced such illus- 
trious men—but in the fact that the 
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10 For it became % him, for ® 
a Luke 24.26,46. 


ee sae i eee 
Son of God has chosen a body like 


my own in which to dwell; in the 
inexpressible loveliness evinced in his 
pure morals, his benevolence, his 
blameless life; in the great deeds that 
he performed on earth; in the fact 
that it was this form that was chosen 
in which to make atonement for sin ; 
in the honours that now cluster around 
him in heaven, and the glories that 
shall attend him when he shall come 
to judge the world. 


* Princes to his imperial name 
Bend their bright sceptres down; 
Dominions, thrones, and powers rejoice, 
To see him wear the crown. 


“ Archangels sound his lofty praise 
Through every heavenly street, 
And lay their highest honours down, 
Submissive at his feet. 


“ Those soft, those blessed feet of his, 
That once rude iron tore— 
High on a throne of light they stand, 
And all the saints adore. 


His head, the dear, majestic head, 
That cruel thorns did wound— 
See—what immortal glories shine, 
And circle it around! 

% This is the Man, th’ exalted Man, 
Whom we, unseen, adore , 

Bub when our eyes behold his face, 
Our hearts shall love him more.” 


10. For tt became him. There was 
a fitness or propricty in it; it was 
such an arrangement as became God 
to make, in redeeming many, that the 
greaé agent by whom it was accom- 
plished, should be made complete in 
ali respects by sufferings. ‘The apos- 
tle evidently means by this to meet 
an objection that might be offered by 
a Jew to the doctrine which he had 
been stating—an objection drawn 
from the fact that Jesus was a man 
of sorrows, and that his life was a life 
of affliction. This he meets by stat- 
ing that there was a fitness and pro- 
priety in that fact. here was a rea- 
son for it—a reason drawn from the 
plan and character of God. It was 
fit, in the nature of the case, that he 
should be qualified to be a complete 
or verfect Saviour—a Saviour just 
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whom are all things, and by whom 
b Rom.11.36. 


adapted to the purpose undertaken, 


by sufferings. The reasons of this 
fitness, the apostle does not state. 
The amount of it probably was, that 
it became him as a Being of infinite 
benevolence ; as one who wished to 
provide a perfect system of redemp- 
tion, to subject his Son to such suffer- 
ings as should completely qualify him 
to be a Saviour for all men. This 
subjection to his humble condition, 
and to his many woes, made him 
such a Saviour as man needed, and 
qualified him fully for his work. 
There was a propriety that he who 
should redeem the suffering and the 
lost should partake of their nature ; 
identify himself with them; and. 
share their woes, and the conse- 
quences of their sins. {] For whom 
are allthings. With respect to whose 
glory the whole universe was made; 
and with respect to whom the whole 
arrangement for salvation has been 
formed. ‘The phrase is synonymous 
with “the Supreme Ruler ;’’ and the 
idea is, that it became the Sovereign 
of the universe to provide a perfect 
scheme of salvation—even though it 
involved the humiliation and death of 
his own Son. § And by whom are 
all things. By whose agency every- 
thing is made. As it was by his 
agency, therefore, that the plan of 
salvation was entered into, there was 
a fitness that it should be perfect. It 
was not the work of fate or chance, 
and there was a propriety that the 
whole plan should bear the mark ot 
the infinite wisdom of its Author. 
q In bringing many sons unto glory. 
To heaven. This was the plan—it 
was to bring many to heaven who 
should be regarded and treated as his 
sons. It was not a plan to save a 
ew—but to save many Learn 
hence, (1.) that the plan was full ot 
benevolence. (2.) No representation 
of the gospel should ever be made 
which will leave the impression that 
a few only, or a small part of the whole 
race, will be saved. There is no such re- 
presentation in the Bible, and it should 
not be made. God intends, taking 
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sons unto glory, to make the cap- 
@ 1sa.55.4. 


the whole race together, to save a 
large part of the human family. Few 
in ages that are past, it is true, may 
have been saved; few row are his 
friends and are travelling to heaven ; 
but there are to be brighter days on 
earth. The period is to arrive when 
the gospel shall spread over all lands, 
and during that long period of the 
millennium, innumerable millions will 
be brought under its saving power, 
and be admitted to heaven. All ex- 
hibitions of the gospel are wrong 
which represent it as narrow in its 
design; narrow in its offer; and narrow 
in its result. Q Zo make the captain 
of their salvation. The Lord Jesus, 
who is represented as the leader or 
commander of the army of the re- 
deemed—“ the sacramental host of 
God’s elect.” The word “ captain” 
we apply now to an inferior officer— 
the commander of a “ company” of 
soldiers. The Greek word—doynyis 
—is a more general term, and denotes, 
properly, the author or source of any- 
thing; then a leader, chief prince. 
In Acts iii. 15, it is rendered prince 
—‘‘and killed the prince of life.” So 
in Acts v. 31. “lim hath God ex- 
alted to be @ prince and a Saviour.” 
In Heb. xii. 2, it is rendered author. 
“ Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith ;’’ comp. Notes on that place. 
{ Perfect through sufferings. Com- 
plete by means of sufierings ; that is, 
to render him wholly qualified for his 
work, so that he should be a Saviour 
just adapted to redeem man, This 
does not mean that he was sinful be- 
fore and was made holy by his suffer- 
ings; nor that he was not in all re- 
spects a perfect man before ;—but it 
means, that by his sufferings he was 
made wholly fitted to be a Saviour of 
men; and that, therefore, the fact of 
his being a suffering man was no evi- 
dence, as a Jew might have urged, 
that he was not the Son of God. 
There was a completeness, a filling 
up, of all which was necessary to his 
character as a Saviour, by the suffer- 
ings which he endured. We are 
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perfect 
through sufferings. 
b Luke 13.32, 


made morally better by afflictions, if 


we receive them in a right manner—- 
for we are sinful, and need to be pu- 
ried in the furnace of affliction ; 
Christ was not made better, for he 
was before perfectly holy, but he was 
completely endowed for the work 
which he came to do, by his sorrows. 
Nor does this mean here precisely 
that he was exalted to heaven as a 
reward for his sufferings, or that he 
was raised up to glory as a conse- 
quence of them—which was true in 
itself—but that he was rendered com- 
plete, or fully qualified to be a Sa- 
viour by his sorrows. He was ren- 
dered thus complete, (1.) Because his 
suffering in all the forms that flesh is 
liable to, made him an example to al! 
his people who shall pass through tri- 
als. They have before them a perfect 
model to show them how to bear afflic- 
tions. Had this not occurred, ho 
could not have been regarded as a 
complete or perfect Saviour—that is, 
such a Saviour as we need. (2.) Ile 
is able to sympathize with them, and 
to succour them in their temptations, 
ver. 18. (3.) By his sufferings an 
atonement was made for sin. He 
would have been an imperfect Sa- 
viour—if the name Saviour could 
have been given to him at all—if he 
had not died to make an atonement 
for transgression. ‘To render him 
complete as a Saviour, il was neces- 
sary that he should suffer and die; 
and when he hung on the cross in the 
agonies of death, he could appropri- 
ately say, “it is finished. The work 
is complete. All has been done that 
could be required to be done; and 
man may now have the assurance that 
he has a perfect Saviour—perfect not 
only in moral character, but perfect 
in his work, and in his adaptedness to 
the condition of men ;’’ comp. ch. v. 
8,9. Note on Luke xiii. 32. 

11. For both he that sanctifieth. 
This refers, evidently, to the Lord 
Jesus. The object is to show that 
there was such a union between him 
and those for whom he died, as to 
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11 For both he that sanctifieth 
and they who are sanctified are all # 
of one: for which cause he is not 

@ John 17.2), 
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ashamed to call them brethren ; 

12 Saying, 1 will declare thy 

name unto my brethren; in the 
b Ps.22.22. 
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make it necessary that he should par- 
take of the sams nature, or that he 
should be a suffering man; ver. 14. 
IIe undertook to redeem and sanctify 
them, Ile called them brethren. 
Tle identified them with himself. 
There was, in the great work of re- 
demption, a oneness between him and 
them, and hence it was necessary 
that he should assume their nature— 
and the fact, therefore, that he ap- 
eared as a suffering man, does not 
at all militate with the doctrine that 
he had a more exalted nature, and 
was even above the angels. Prof. 
Stuart endeavours to prove that the 
word sanctify here is used in the 
sense of, to make expiation or atone- 
ment, and that the meaning is, “ he 
who maketh expiation, and they for 
whom expiation is made.” Bloom- 
field gives the same sense to the 
word, as also does Rosenmiiller. 
That the word may have such a sig- 
nification it would be presumptuous 
in any one to doubt, after the view 
which such men have taken of it; 
but it may be doubted whether this 
idea is necessary here. The word 
sanctify is a general term, meaning 
to make holy or pure ; to consecrate, 
set apart, devote to God; to regard 
as holy, or to hallow. Applied to the 
Saviour here, it may be used in this 
general sense—that he consecrated, 
or devoted himself to God—as emi- 
nently the consecrated ovr holy one— 
the Messiah (comp. Note on John 
xvii. 19); applied to his people, it 
may mean that they in like manner 
were the consecrated, the holy, the 
pure, on earth. There is a richness 
and fulness in the word when so un- 
derstood. which there is not when it 
is limited to the idea of expiation ; 
and it seems to me that it is to be 
taken in its richest and fullest sense, 
and that the meaning is, “the great 
consecrated Messiah—the Holy One 
of God—and his consecrated and holy 
followers, are all of one.” ( All of 
one. Of one family; spirit; Father; 


nature. Either of these significations 
will suit the connection, and some 
such idea must be understood. The 
meaning is, that they were united, or 
partook of something in common, so 
as to constitute a oneness, or a bro- 
therhood ; and that since this was 
the case, there was a propriety in his 
taking their nature. It does not 
mean that they were originally of 
one nature or family ; but that it was 
understood in the writings of the pro- 
phets that the Messiah should par- 
take of the nature of his people, and 
that, therefore, though he was more 
exalted than the angels, there was a 
propriety that he should appear inthe 
human form; comp. John xvii. 21. 
q For which case. That is, because 
he is thus united with them, or has 
undertaken their redemption. {J He 
is not ashamed. As it might be sup- 
posed that one so exalted and pure 
would be. It might have been anti- 
cipated that the Son of God would 
refuse to give the name brethren to 
those who were so humble, and sunken 
and degraded as those whom he came 
to redeem. But he is willing to be 
ranked with them, and to be regarded 
as one of their family. ( Zo call 
them brethren. Toacknowledge him- 
self as of the same family, and to 
speak of them as his brothers. That 
is,.he is so represented as speaking of 
them in the prophecies respecting the 
Messiah—for this interpretation the 
argument of the apostledemands. It 
was material for him to show that he 
was so represented in the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘This he does in the following 
verses. 

12. Saying. This passage is found 
in Ps. xxii. 22. The whole of that 
Psalm has been commonly referred 
to the Messiah; and in regard to 
such a reference there is less diffi- 
culty than attends most of the other 
portions of the Old Testament that 
are usually supposed to relate to him. 
The following verses of the Psalm 
are applied to him, or to transactions 
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midst of the church will I sing 
praise unto thee, 
13 And again, a I will put my 


6 Isa.8.18. 


connected with him, in the New 


Testament, vers. 1, 8, 18; and the 
whole Psalm is so strikingly descrip- 
tive of his condition and sufferings, 
that there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it had an original reference to 
him. There is much in the Psalm 
that cannot be well applied to David; 
there is nothing which cannot be ap- 
plied to the Messiah ; and the proof 
seems to be clear that Paul quoted 
this passage in accordance with the 
original sense of the Psalm. The 
point of the quotation here is not that 
he would “ declare the name’”’ of God 
—but that he gave the name brethren 
to those whom he addressed. (J will 
declare thy name. I will make thee 
known. ‘The word “ name” is used, 
as it often is, to denote God himself. 
The meaning is, that it would be a 
part of the Messiah’s work to make 
known to his disciples the character 
and perfections of God—or to make 
them acquainted with God. He per- 
formed this. In his parting prayer 
(John xvii. 6), he says, “I have 
manifested thy name unto the men 
whom thou gavest me out of the 
world.” And again, ver. 26, “‘ And 
I have declared unto them thy name, 
and will declare it.” Q& Unio my 
brethren. The point of the quota- 
tion is in this. He spoke of them 
as brethren. Paul is showing that 
he was not ashamed to call them 
such. As he was reasoning with 
those who had been Jews, and as it 
was necessary as a part of his argu- 
ment to show that what he main- 
tained respecting the Messiah was 
found in the Old Testament, he makes 
his appeal to that, and shows that the 
Redeemer is represented as address- 
ing his people as brethren. It would 
have been easy to appeal to facts, 
and to have shown that the Re- 
deemer used that term familiarly in 
addressing his disciples, (comp. Matt. 
xii. 48, 49; xxv. 40; xxviii. 10; 
Luke viii. 21 ; John xx. 17), but that 
would not have been pertinent to his 
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trust in him. And again, > Be- 
hold I and the children ¢ which 
God hath given me. 

e John 17,.6—12. 


object. Itis full proof to us, how- 


ever, that the prediction in the Psalm 
was literally fulfilled. {In the midst 
of the church. That is, in the assem- 
bly of my brethren. The point of 
the proof urged by the apostle lies in 
the first part of the quotation. This 
latter part seems to have been ad- 
duced because it might assist their 
memory to have the whole verse 
quoted ; or because it contained an 
interesting truth respecting the Re- 
deemer—though not precisely a proof 
of what he was urging ; or because it 
implied substantially the same truth 
as the former member. It shows that 
he was united with his church ; that 
he was one of them; and that he 
mingled with them as among brethren. 
{ Will I sing praise. That the Re- 
deemer united with his disciples in 
singing praise, we may suppose to 
have been in the highest degree pro- 
bable—though, I believe, but a sin- 
gle case is mentioned—that at the 
close of the Supper which he insti- 
tuted to commemorate his death; 
Matt. xxvi. 30. This, therefore, 
proves what the apostle intended— 
that the Messiah was among them as 
his brethren—that he spoke to them 
as such—and mingled in their devo- 
tions as one of their number. 

13. And again. That is, it is said 
in another place, or language is used 
of the Messiah in another place, indi- 
cating the confidence which he put in 
God, and showing that he partook of 
the feelings of the children of God, 
and regarded himself as one of them. 
Q J will put my trust in him. I will 
confide in God; implying (1) a sense 
of dependence on God; and (2) con- 
fidence in him. It is with reference 
to the former idea that the apostle 
seems to use it here—as denoting a 
condition where there was felt to be 
need of divine aid. His object is 
to show that he took part with his 
people, and regarded them as brethren 
—and the purpose of this quotation 
seems to be to show that he was in 
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such a situation as to make an ex- 
pression of dependence proper. Ile 
was one with his people, and shared 
their dependence and their piety — 
using language which showed that 
he was identified with them, and 
could mingle with the tenderest sym- 
pathy in all their feelings. It is not 
certain from what place this passage 
is quoted. In Psalm xviii, 2,and the 
corresponding passage in 2 Sam. xxii. 
8, the Hebrew is jz-monx—“I will 
trustin him;”’ but this Psalm has never 
been regarded as having any reference 
to the Messiah, even by the Jews, 
and it is difficult to see how it could 
be considered as having any relation 
to him. Most critics, therefore, as 
Rosenmiller, Calvin, Koppe, Bloom- 
field, Stuart, &c., regard the passage 
as taken from Isa. viii. 17. The rea- 
sons for this are (1.) that the words 
are the same in the Septuagint as in 
the epistle to the Iebrews; (2) the 
apostle quotes the next verse imme- 
diately as applicable to the Messiah ; 
(3) no other place occurs where the 
same expression.is found. The He- 
brew in Isa. viii. 17, is jn pA—“ 1 
will wait for him,” or I will trust in 
him—rendered by the Septuagint 
airodis tooues tr atraw—the same 
phrase precisely as is used by Paul — 
and there can be no doubt that he 
meant to quote it here. The sense 
in Isaiah is, that he had closed his 
message to the people; he had been 
directed to seal up the testimony; he 
had exhorted the nation to repent, but 
he had done it in vain ;—and he had 
now nothing to do but to put his trust 
in the Lord, and commit the whole 
cause to him. Lis only hope was in 
God; and he calmly and confidently 
committed his cause to him. Paul evi- 
dently designs to refer this to the Mes- 
sinh; andthe senseas applied to himis, 
‘The Messiah in using this language 
expresses himself asaman. Itis men 
who exercise dependence on God; and 
by the use of this language he speaks 
as one who had the nature of man, 
and who expressed the feelings of the 
pious, and showed that he was one 
of them, and that he regarded them 
as brethren.” There is not much dif- 
ficulty in the argument of the pas- 
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sage; for it is seen that in such lan- 
guage he must speak as a man, or as 
one having human nature; but the 
main difficulty is on the question how 
this and the verse following can be 
applied to the Messiah? In the pro- 
phecy, they seem to refer solely to 
Isaiah, and to be expressive of his 
feelings alone—the feelings of a man 
who saw little encouragement in his 
work, and who having done all that 
he could do, at last put his sole trust 
in God. In regard to this difficult, 
and yet unsettled question, the reader 
may consult my Introduction to Tsa- 
iah, § 7. The following remarks may 
serve in part to remove the difficulty. 
(1.) The passage in Isaiah (viii. 17, 
18), occurs in the midst of a number 
of predictions relating to the Messiah 
—preceded and followed by passages 
that had an ultimate reference un- 
doubtedly to him; see Isa. vii. 14 ; viii. 
8; 1x. 1—7, and Notes on those pas- 
sages. (2.) The language, if used of 
Isaiah, would as accurately and fitly 
express the feelings and the condition 
of the Redeemer, There was such a 
remarkable similarity in the circum- 
stances that the same language would 
express the condition of both. Both 
had delivered a solemn message to 
men; both had come to exhort them 
to turn to God, and to put their trust 
in him — and both with the same result. 
The nation had disregarded them 
alike, and now their only hope was to 
confide in God, and the language here 
used would express the feelings of 
both—“I will trust in God. I will 
put confidence in him, and look to him.”’ 
(3.) There can be little doubt that in 
the time of Paul this passage was re- 
garded by the Jews as applicable to 
the Messiah. ‘This is evident, because 
(a) Paul would not have so quoted it 
as a proof text unless it would be ad- 
mitted to have such a reference by 
those to whom he wrote; and (6) 
because in Rom. ix. 82, 33, it is evi- 
dent that the passage in Isa. viii. 14, 
is regarded as having reference to the 
Messiah, and as being so admitted by 
the Jews. It is true that this may bo 
considered merely as an argument ad 
hominem—or an argument from what 
was admitted by those with whom he 
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was reasoning, without vouching for 
the precise accuracy of the manner in 
which the passage was applied—but 
that method of argument is admitted 
elsewhere, and why should we not 
expect to find the sacred writers rea- 
soning as other men do, and especially 
as was common in their own times? 
(Yet the integrity of the apostle would 
seem to demand, that he argue, not only ex 
cancessis, but ex veris. We cannot suppose 
for a moment, that the sacred writers (what- 
ever others might do), would take advantage 
of erroneous admissions. We would rather 
expect them to correct these. Proceed upon 
them, they could not; see the supplemen- 
tary Note on chap. i. 5. Without the help 
of this defence, what the author has other- 
wise alleged here, is enough to vindicate the 
use the apostle has made of the passage ; see 
also the Note on chap. ii. 6.] 
The apostle is showing them that ac- 
cording to their own Scriptures, and 
in accordance with principles which 
they themselves admitted, it was ne- 
cessary that the Messiah should be a 
man and a sufferer; that he should 
be identified with his people, and be 
able to use language which would ex- 
press that condition. In doing this, 
it is not remarkable that he should 
apply to him language which they 
admitted to belong to him, and which 
would accurately describe his condi- 
tion. (4.) It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the passage in Isaiah had 
an original and primary reference to 
the Messiah. It is evident from the 
whole passage that it had not. ‘There 
was a primary reference to Isaiah 
himself, and to his children as being 
emblems of certain truths. But still, 
there was a strong reseinblance, in 
certain respects, between his feelings 
and condition and those of the Messiah. 
There was such a resemblance that 
the one would not unaptly symbolise 
the other. ‘There was such a resem- 
blance that the mind—probably of the 
propliet himself, and of the people— 
would look forward to the more remote 
but similar event —the coming and 
the circumstances of the Messiah. 
So strong was this resemblance, and 
so much did the expressions of the 
prophet here accord with his declara- 
tions elsewhere pertaining to the Mes- 
siah, that in the course of time they 
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came to be regarded as relating to 
him in a very important sense, and as 
destined to have their complete ful- 
filment when he should come. As 
such they seem to have been used in 
the time of Paul; and no one can 
Prove that the application was impro- 
per. Who can demonstrate that God 
did not zntend that those transactions 
referred to by Isaiah should be de- 
signed as symbols of what would 
occur in the time of the Redeemer? 
They were certainly symbolical ac- 
tions — for they are expressly so said 
to have been by Isaiah himself (Isa. 
viii. 18), and none can demonstrate 
that they might not have had an ulti- 
mate reference to the Redeemer. 
{ And again. In another verse, or in 
another declaration; to wit, Isa. viii. 18, 
{ Behold Land the children which God 
hath given me. This is only a part of 
the passage in Isaiah, and scems to 
have been partially quoted because the 
point of the quotation consisted in the 
fact that he sustained to them some- 
what of the relation ofa parent towards 
his children—as having the same na- 
ture, and being identified with them in 
interest and feeling. As it is used by 
Isaiah, it means that he and his chil- 
dren were “for signs and emblems” to 
the people of his time—to communi- 
cate and confirm the will of God, and 
to-be pledges of the divine favour and 
protection; see Notes on the passage 
in Isaiah. As applied to the Messiah, 
it means that he sustained to his 
people a relation so intimate that they 
could be addressed and regarded as 
his children. They were of one fa- 
mily; one nature. He became one 
of them, and had in them all the in- 
terest which a father has in his sons. 
IIe had, therefore, a nature like ours; 
and though he was exalted above the 
angels, yet his relation to man was 
like the most tender and intimate 
earthly connections, showing that he 
took part in the same nature with 
them. The point is, that he was a 
man; that since those who were to be 
redeemed partook of flesh and blood, 
he also took part of the same (ver. 
14), and thus identified himself with 
them. 


14. Forasmuch then. Since; or 
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14 Forasmuch then as the chil- | dren are partakers of flesh and blood 


because. {J As the children. Those 
who were to become the adopted 
children of God; or who were to sus- 
tain that relationto him. J Are par- 
takers of flesh and blood. Wave a 
human and not an angelic nature. 
Since they are men, he became a man. 
There was a fitness or propriety that 
he should partake of their nature; 
see Notes 1 Cor. xv. 50; Matt. xvi. 
17. ¥ He also himself, &c. Ile also 
became a man, or partook of the same 
nature with them ; see Notes on John 
i. 14. F That through death. By 
dying. It is implied here (1) that 
the work which he undertook of de- 
stroying him that had the power of 
death, was to be accomplished by his 
own dying ; and (2) that in order to 
this, it was necessary that he should 
be a man. An angel does not die, 
and therefore he did not take on him 
the nature of angels; and the Son of 
God in his divine nature could not 
die, and therefore he assumed a form 
in which he could die—that of a man. 
In that nature the Son of God could 
taste of death; and thus he could de- 
stroy him that had the power of death. 
q He might destroy. ‘That he might 
subdue, or that he might overcome 
him, and destroy his dominion. The 
word destroy here is not used in the 
sense of closing life, or of killing, but 
in the sense of bringing into subjec- 
tion, or crushing his power. This is 
the work which the Lord Jesus came 
to perform—to destroy the kingdom 
of Satan in the world, and to set up 
another kingdom in its place. ‘This 
was understood by Satan to be his 
object : see Notes on Maitt. viii. 29 ; 
Mark i. 24. J That had the power 
of death. I understand this as mean- 
ing that the devil was the cause of 
death in this world. He was the 
means of its introduction, and of its 
long and melancholy reign. ‘This does 
not afirm anything of his power of 
inflicting death in particular instances 
—whatever may be true on that point 
—but that death was a part of his 
dominion; that he introduced it; that 
he seduced man from God, and led on 
the train of woes which result indeath. 


He also made it terrible. Instead of 


being regarded as falling asleep, or 
being looked on without alarm, it be- 
comes under him the means of terror 
and distress. What power Satan may 
have in inflicting death in particular 
instances no one can tell. The Jewish 
Rabbins speak much of Sammael, 
“the angel of death ”—r 27 won — 
who they supposed had the control of 
life, and was the great messenger em- 
ployed in closing it. The Scriptures, 
it is believed, are silent on that point. 
But that Satan was the means of in- 
troducing “death into the world, and 
all our wo,’ no one can doubt; and 
over the whole subject, therefore, he 
may be said to have had power. To 
destroy that dominion; to rescue 
man; to restore him to life; to place 
him in a world where death is un- 
known; to introduce a state of things 
where not another one would ever die, 
was the great purpose for which the 
Redeemer came. What a noble ob- 
ject! What enterprise in the uni- 
verse has been so grand and noble as 
this! Surely an undertaking that 
contemplates the annihilation of 
peEaTH; that designs to bring this 
dark dominion to an end, is full of 
benevolence, and commends itself to 
every man as worthy of his profound 
attention and gratitude. What woes 
are caused by death in this world! 
They are seen everywhere. The 
earth is ‘‘arched with graves.” In 
almost every dwelling death has been 
doing his work of misery. The pa- 
lace cannot exclude him; and he 
comes unbidden into the cottage. 
He finds his way to the dwelling of 
ice in which the Esquimaux and the 
Greenlander live; to the tent of the 
Bedouin Arab, and the wandering 
‘Tartar; to the wigwam of the Indian, 
and to the harem of the Turk; to the 
splendid mansion of the rich, as wel] 
as to the abode of the poor. That 
reign of death has now extended near 
six thousand years, and will travel on 
to future times —meeting each gener- 
ation, and consigning the young, the 
vigorous, the lovely, and the pure, to 
dust. Shall that gloomy reign con- 
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he ® also himself likewise took 

part of the same; that through 

death ® he might destroy him that 
@ John 1.14, 


tinue for ever? Is there no way to 
arrest it? Is there no place where 
death can be excluded? Yes: heaven 
—and the object of the Redeemer is 
to bring us there. 

15. And deliver them. Not all of 
them ix fact, though the way is open 
for all. This deliverance relates (1.) 
to the dread of death. He came to 
free them from that. (2.) From death 
itself—that is, ultimately to bring 
them to a world where death shall be 
unknown. The dread of death may 
be removed by the work of Christ, 
and they who had been subject to 
constant alarms on account of it may 
be brought to look on it with calm- 
ness and peace; and ultimately they 
will be brought to a world where it 
will be wholly unknown. The dread 
of death is taken away, or they are 
delivered from that, because (a) the 
cause of that dread— to wit, sin, is 
removed; Notes 1 Cor. xv. 54, 55. 
(5) Because they are enabled to look 
to the world beyond with triumphant 
joy. Death conducts them to hea- 
ven. A Christian has nothing to fear 
in death; nothing beyond the grave. 
In no part of the universe has he any 
thing to dread, for God is his friend, 
and he will be his Protector every- 
where. On the dying bed; in the 
grave; on the way up to the judg- 
ment; at the solemn tribunal; and in 
the eternal world, he is under tks eye 
and the protection of his Saviour — 
and of what should he be afraid? 
q Who through fear of death. From 
the dread of dying—that is, whenever 
they think of it, and they think of it 
so often as to make them slaves of 
that fear. This obviously means the 
natural dread of dying, and not par- 
ticularly the fear of punishment be- 
yond. It is that indeed which often 
gives its principal terror to the dread 
of death, but still the apostle refers 
here evidently to natural death—as 
an object which men fear. All men 
have, by nature, this dread of dying— 


and perhaps some of the inferior cre: | 
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had the power of death, that is, 
the devil ; 
16 And deliver 
b 1Cor.15.54. 


them who 


ation have it also. It is certain that 
it exists in the heart of every man, 
and that God has implanted it there 
for some wise purpose. There is the 
dread (1.) of the dying pang, or pain, 
(2.) Of the darkness and gloom of 
mind that attends it. (3.) Of the un- 
known world beyond— the “evil that 
we know not of.” (4.) Of the chilli- 
ness, and loneliness, and darkness of 
the grave. (5.) Of the solemn trial 
at the bar of God. (6.) Of the con- 
demnation which awaits the guilty— 
the apprehension of future wo. There 
is no other evil that we fear so much 
as we do nzeatH—and there is nothing 
more clear than that God intended 
that we should have a dread of dying. 
The reasons why he designed this 
are equally clear. (1.) One may have 
been to lead men to prepare for it— 
which otherwise they would neglect, 
(2.) Another, to deter them from com- 
mitting self-murder—where nothing 
else would deter them. Facts have 
shown that it was necessary that 
there should be some strong principle 
in the human bosom to prevent this 
crime—and even the dread of death 
does not always do it. So sick do 
men become of the life that God gave 
them; so weary of the world; so 
overwhelmed with calamity; so op- 
pressed with disappointment and 
cares, that they lay violent hands on 
themselves, and rush unbidden into 
the awful presence of their Creator. 
This would occur more frequently by 
far than it now does, if it were not 
for the salutary fear of death which 
God has implanted in every bosom. 
The feelings of the human heart on 
this subject were never more accu- 
rately or graphically drawn than in 
the celebrated Soliloquy of Hamlet—- 


to die ;—to sleep— 

No more ;—and by a sleep, to say we end 

Theheart-ache,andthethousandnatural shocks 

That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die—to sleep—- 

To sleep: —perchance to dream ;—ay, there's 
the rub; 
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their life-time subject to bondage. 
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For int that aleep of death what dreams may 


come, 

When we have shufiled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause :—there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long a life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns 
of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels 
bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after 
death,— 

The undiscovered country from whose 
bourne 

No traveller returns,—puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we 
have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. 


God designed that man should be de- 
terred from rushing uncalled into his 
awful presence, by this salutary dread 
of death—and his implanting this 
feeling in the human heart is one 
of the most striking and conclusive 
proofs of a moral government over 
the world. This instinctive dread of 
death can be overcome ozly by reli- 
gion—and then man does not NEED it 
to reconcile him tolife. He becomes 
submissive to trials. He is willing 
to bear all that is laid on him. He 
resigns himself to the dispensations 
of Providence, and feels that life, even 
in affliction, is the gift of God, and 
is a valuable endowment. He now 
dreads self-murder as a crime of deep 
dye, and religion restrains him and 
keeps him by a more mild and salu- 
tary restraint than the dread of death. 
The man who has true religion is 
willing to live or to die ; he feels that 
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16 For verily ! he took not 
on him the nature of angels; but 


1 he taketh not hold of angels, but of the seed 
of Abraham he taketh hold. 


will take it away in the best time and 
manner ; and feeling this, he is wil- 
ling to leave all in his hands. We 
may remark (1.) Ilow much do we 
owe to religion! It is the only thing 
that will effectually take away the 
dread of death, and yet secure this 
point—to make man willing to live 
in all the circumstances where God 
may place him. It is possible that 
philosophy or stoicism may remove 
to a great extent the dread of death 
—pbut then it will be likely to make @ 
man willing to take his life if he is 
placed in trying circumstances. Such 
an effect it had on Cato in Utica; 
and such an effect it had on Hume, 
who maintained that suicide was 
lawful, and that to turn a current of 
blood from its accustomed channel 
was of no more consequence than to 
change the course of any other fluid ! 
(2.) In what a sad condition is the 
sinner! ‘Thousands there are whe 
never think of death with composure, 
and who all their life long are subject 
to bondage through the fear of it, 
They never think of it if they can 
avoid it; and when it is forced upon 
them, it fills them with alarm. They 
attempt to drive the thought away. 
They travel; they plunge into busi- 
ness; they occupy the mind with 
trifles ; they drown their fears in the 
intoxicating bowl : but all this tends 
only to make death more terrific and 
awful when the reality comes. If 
man were wise, he would seek an in- 
terest in that religion which, if it did 
nothing else, would deliver him from 
the dread of death; and the influence 
of the gospel in this respect, if it ex- 
erted no other, is worth to a man all 
the sacrifices and self-denials which 
it would ever require. § All their 
life-time subject to bondage. Slaves 
of fear; in a depressed and miserable 
condition, like slaves under a master. 
They have no freedom ; no comfort ; 
no peace. From this miserable state 
Christ comes to deliver man. Ke- 


life is the gift of God, and that he | ligion enables him to look calmly on 
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death and the judgment, and to feel 
that all will be well. 

16. For verily. Truly. J He took 
noé on him the nature of angels. 
Marg. He taketh not hold of angels, 
but of the seed of Abraham he tuketh 
hold. The word here used—iwiarcp- 
Géverasz—means, to take hold upon; 
to seize; to surprise; to take hold 
with a view to detain for one’s self. 
Robinson, Then it means to tuke 
hold of one as by the hand—with a 
view to aid, conduct, or succour; 
Mark viii. 23; Acts xxiii. 19. It is 
rendered took, Mark viii. 23; Luke 
ix. 47; xiv. 4; Acts ix. 27; xvii. 19; 
xviii. 17 ; xxi. 80, 33 ; xxiii. 19 ; Heb. 
vili. 9; caught, Matt. xiv. 31; Acts 
xvi. 19; take hold, Luke xx. 20, 26; 
lay hold, and laid hold, Luke xxiii. 
26; 1 Tim. vi. 12. The general idea 
is that of seizing upon, or laying hold 
of any one—no matter what the ob- 
ject is—whether to aid, or to drag to 
punishment, or simply to conduct. 
Tere it means to lay hold with refe- 
rence to aid, or help; and the mean- 
ing is, that he did not seize the na- 
ture of angels, or take it to himself 
with reference to rendering them aid, 
but he assumed the nature of man— 
in order to aid him. He undertook 
the work of human redemption, and 
consequently it was necessary for 
him to bea man. Ff But he took on 
him the seed of Abraham. He came 
to help the descendants of Abraham, 
and consequently as they were men, 
he became aman. Writing to Jews, 
it was not unnatural for the apostle 
to refer particularly to them as the 
descendants of Abraham, though this 
does not exclude the idea that he died 
for the whole human race. It was 
true that he came to render aid to the 
descendants of Abraham, but it was 
also true that he died for all. The 
fact that I love one of my children, 
and that I make provision for his 
education, and ted? him so, does not 
exclude the idea that I love the 
others also—and that I may make to 
them a similar appeal when it shall be 
proper. 
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17 Wherefore in all things it 
behoved him to be made like unto 


17. Wherefore in all things. In 
respect to his body; his soul; his 
rank and character. There was a 
propricty that he should be like them, 
and should partake of their nature. 
The meaning is, that there was a fit- 
ness that nothing should be wanting 
in him in reference to the innocent 
propensities and sympathies of hu- 
man nature. { lt behoved him. It 
became him; or there was a fitness 
and propriety in it. The reason why 
it was proper, the apostle proceeds to 
state. GJ Like unto his brethren. 
Like unto those who sustained to him 
the relation of brethren ; particularly 
as he undertook to redeem the de- 
scendants of Abraham, and as he was 
a descendant of Abraham himself, 
there was a propriety that he should 
be like them. He calls them breth- 
ren; and it was proper that he should 
show that he regarded them as such 
by assuming their nature. J That 
he might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest. (1.) That he might be 
merciful ; that is, compassionate. 
That he might know how to pity us 
in our infirmities and trials, by having 
a nature like our own. (2.) That he 
might be fazthful ; that is, perform 
with fidelity all the functions pertain- 
ing to the office of high priest. The 
idea is, that it was needful that he 
should become a man; that he should 
experience as we do the infirmities 
and trials of life, and that by being a 
man, and partaking of all that per- 
tained to man except his sins, he 
might feel how necessary it was that 
there should be fidelity in the office 
of high priest. Here was a race of 
sinners and sufferers. They were 
exposed to the wrath of God. They 
were liable to everlasting punishment. 
The judgment impended over the 
race, and the day of vengeance has- 
tened on. All now depended on the 
great high priest. All their hope 
was in his fidelity to the great office 
which he had undertaken. Ifhe were 
faithful, all would be safe; if he were 
unfaithful, all would be lost. IIence 
the necessity that he should enter 
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his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful @ and faithful high priest 
@ Gen.19.15,16. 


fully into the feelings, fears, and dan- 
gers of man ; that he should become 
one of the race and be identified with 
them, so that he might be qualificd to 
perform with faithfulness the great 
trust committed to him. {J High 
priest. The Jewish high priest was 
the successor of Aaron, and was at 
the head of the ministers of religion 
among the Jews. He was set apart 
with solemn ceremonies -— clad in 
his sacred vestments—and anointed 
with oil; Ex. xxix. 5—9; Lev. viii. 
2. He was by his office the general 
judge of all that pertained to religion, 
and even of the judicial affairs of the 
Jewish nation; Deut. xvii. 8—12; 
xix. 17; xxi. 5; xxxili. 9, 10. Le 
only had the privilege of entering the 
most holy place once a year, on the 
great day of expiation, to make atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole people; 
Lev. xvi. 2, &c. He was the oracle 
of truth—so that when clothed in his 
proper vestments, and having on the 
Urim and Thummim, he made known 
the will of God in regard to future 
events. The Lord Jesus became in 
the Christian dispensation what the 
Jewish high priest was in the old; 
and an important object of this epis- 
tle is to show that he far surpassed 
the Jewish high priest, and in what 
respects the Jewish high priest was 
designed to typify the Redeemer. 
Paul, therefore, early introduces the 
subject, and shows that the Lord Je- 
sus came to perform the functions of 
that sacred office, and that he was 
eminently endowed for it. Jn 
things pertaining to God. In offer- 
ing sacrifice ; or in services of a reli- 
gious nature. The great purpose was 
to offer sacrifice, and make interces- 
sion; and the idea is, that Jesus took 
on himself our nature that he might 
sympathize with us; that thus he 
might be faithful to the great trust 
committed to him—the redemption 
of the world. Had he been untaith- 
ful, all would have been lost, and the 
world would have sunk down to wo. 
q To make reconciliation. By his 
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in things pertaining to God, to 
make reconciliation for the sins of 
the people: 


death as a sacrifice. The word here 
used—/adexoza:—occurs but in one 
other place in the New Testament 
(Luke xviii. 13), where it is rendered 
“God be merciful to me a sinner ;” 
that is, reconciled to me. The nown 
(ircoués — propitiation) is used in 1 
John ii. 2; iv. 10. The word here 
means properly to appease, to recon- 
cile, to conciliate ; and hence to pro- 
pitiate as To sins ; that is, to propi- 
tiate God in reference to sins, or to 
render him propitious. The Son of 
God became a man, that he might so 
fully enter into the feelings of the 
people as to be faithful, and that he 
might be qualified as a high priest to 
perform the great work of rendering 
God propitious in regard to sins. 
How he did this, is fully shown in the 
subsequent parts of the epistle. 

18. For in that he himself, &c. 
Because he has suffered, he is able to 
sympathize with sufferers. { Being 
tempted. Or, beingtried. The Greck 
word here used is more general in its 
meaning than the English word tempt- 
ed. It means to put to the proof; 
to try the nature or character of; and 
this may be done either (1.) by sub- 
jecting a person to afflictions or suffer- 
ings that his true character may be 
tried—that it may be seen whether 
he has sincere piety and love to 
God; or (2.) by allowing one to fall 
into temptation, properly so called— 
where some strong inducement to 
evil is presented to the mind, and 
where it becomes thus a drial of vir- 
tue. The Saviour was subjected to 
both these in as severe a form as was 
ever presented to men. Ilis suffer- 
ings surpassed all others; and the 
temptations of Satan (sce Matt. iv.) 
were presented in the most alluring 
form in which he could exhibit them. 
Being proved or tried in both these 
respects, he showed that he had a 
strength of virtue which could bear 
all that could ever occur to seduce 
him from attachment to God; and at 
the same time to make him a perfect 

| model for those who should be tried 
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18 For in that he himself hath| to succcur them that are tempt- 


suffered, being tempted, he is able 


in the same manner. 4 He is able to 
succour, &c. This does not mean 
that he would not have had power to 
assist others if he had not gone 
through these sufferings, but that he 
is now qualified to sympathize with 
them from the fact that he has en- 
dured like trials. 
‘He knows what sore temptations mean, 
For he has felt the same.” 
The idea is, that one who has him- 
self been called to suffer is able to 
sympathize with those who suffer ; one 
who has been tempted, is able to sym- 
pathize with those who are tempted 
in like manner. One who has been 
sick is qualified to sympathize with 
the sick; one who has lost a child, 
can sympathize with him who follows 
his beloved son or daughter to the 
grave ; one who has had some strong 
temptation to sin urged upon himself 
can sympathize with those who are 
now tempted; one who has never 
been sick, or who has never buried a 
friend, or been tempted, is poorly 
qualified to impart consolation in such 
scenes, Hence it is, that ministers 
of the gospel are often—like their 
Master—much persecuted and afflict- 
ed, that they may be able to assist 
others. Hence they are called to part 
with the children of their love; or to 
endure long and painful sicknesses, 
or to pass through scenes of poverty 
and want, that they may sympathize 
with the most humble and afflicted 
of their flock. And they should be 
willing to endure all this; for (1.) 
thus they are like their Master (comp. 
Col. i. 24; Phil. iii. 10); and (2.) 
they are thus enabled to be far more 
extensively useful. Many a minister 
owes a large part of his usefulness to 
the fact that he has been much afflict- 
ed; and for those afflictions, there- 
fore, he should unfeignedly thank 
God. The idea which is here express- 
ed by the apostle—that one is ena- 
bled to sympathize with others from 
having himself suffered, was long 
since beautifully expressed by Vir- 
gil: 


ed. 


Me quoque per multossimilis fortuna labores, 
Jactatam, hac demum voluit consistere terra. 
Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco 
En. I. 628. 
For | myself like you have been distressed, 
Till heaven afforded me this place of rest : 
Like you, an alien in a Jand unknown, 
I learn to pity woes so like my own. 
Dryden. 

Jesus is thus able to alleviate the suf- 
ferer. In all our temptations and 
trials let us remember (1.) that he 
suffered more—infinitely more—than 
we can do, and that in all our sor- 
rows we shall never reach what he 
endured. We enter no region of trial 
where he has not gone beyond us; 
we tread no dark and gloomy way 
where he has not gone before us. 
(2.) Let us remember that he is to us 
@ brother, for he “is not ashamed to 
call us brethren.” He had a nature 
like ours; he condescended to appear 
as one of our race, with all the inno- 
cent propensities and passions of 4 
man. What matchless condescen- 
sion! And what an honour for us to 
be permitted to address him as an 
‘elder brother,”’ and to know that he 
feels a dosp sympathy in our woes! 
(3.) Let us then, in all times of afflic- 
tion, look to him. Go not, suffering 
Christian, to philosophy; attempt not 
to deaden your feelings by the art of 
the Stoic; but go at once to the Sa- 
viour—the great, sympathizing High 
Priest, who is able to succour you— 
and rest your burdens on him. 
“ His heart is made of tenderness, 

His soul is filled with love. 
“Toucl’d with a sympathy within, 

He knows our feeble frame; 
He knows what sore temptations mean, 

For he has felt the same. 
“Then let our humble faith address 

His mercy and his power; 
We shall obtain delivering grace, 

In every trying hour,” 
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The Jews valued their religion on 
many accounts. One was that it had 
been given by the instrumentality of 
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CHAPTER III. 
W HEREFORE, holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly 
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distinguished prophets sent from God, 
and by the medium of angels. The 
apostle, in the previous chapters, had 
shown that in these respects the 
Christian religion had the advantage 
over theirs, for it had been communi- 
cated by one who was superior to any 
of the prophets, and who had a rank 
above the angels. Next to this, they 
valued their religion because it had 
been imparted by a law-giver so 
eminent as Moses—a man more dis- 
tinguished than any other one on 
earth as a legislator. To him they 
looked with pride as the founder of 
their economy, and the medium 
through whom God had given them 
their peculiar laws. Next to him, 
their high priest was the most impor- 
tant functionary in the nation. He 
was at the head of their religion, and 
served to distinguish it from all others, 
for they had no conception of any 
form of true religion unless the office 
of high priest was recognised. ‘The 
apostle, therefore, proceeds to show 
that in these respects the Christian 
religion had lost nothing, but had the 
advantage altogether—that it was 
founded by one superior to Moses, and 
that Christ as high priest was supe- 
rior by far to the high priest of the 
Jews. 

This chapter, and to ver. 13 of ch. 
iv., relates to the first of these points, 
and is occupied with showing the 
superiority of the Redeemer to Moses, 
and the consequences which result 
from the admission of that fact. It 
consists, therefore, of two parts. 

I. The first is employed in showing 
that if the Author of the Christian 
religion is compared with Moses, he 
has the preference ; vers. 1—6. Moses 
was indeed faithful, but it was as @ 
servané. Christ was faithful, as @ son. 
He had a rank as much above that of 
Moses as one who builds a house has 
over the house itself. 

II. The consequences that resulted 
from that; ch. iii. vers. 7—19, and 
ch. iy. 1—13. The general doctrine 
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calling, consider the apostle and 
High Priest ¢ of our profession, 
Christ Jesus ; 
@ ch.4.14 

here is, that there would be special 
danger in apostatising from the Chris- 
tian religion—danger far superior to 
that which was threatened to the Is- 
raelites if they were disobedient to 
Moses. Inillustrating this, the apos- 
tle is naturally led to a statement otf 
the warnings against defection under 
Moses, and of the consequences of 
unbelief and rebellion there. He en- 
treats them, therefore, (1.) not to 
harden their hearts against God, as 
the Israelites did, who were excluded 
from Canaan; vers. 7—11. (2.) To 
be on their guard against unbelief; 
ver. 12. (3.) To exhort one another 
constantly, and to stimulate one 
another, that they might not fall away; 
ver. 13. (4.) To hold the beginning 
of their confidence steadfast unto the 
end, and not to provoke God as they 
did who came out of Egypt; vers. 14 
—19. In the following chapter (vers. 
1—13) he completes the exhortation, 
by showing them that many who came 
out of Egypt were excluded from the 
promised land, and that there was 
equal danger now; and then proceeds 
with the comparison of Christ with 
the Jewish high priest, and extends 
that comparison through the remain- 
der of the doctrinal part of the epistle. 

1. Wherefore. That is, since Christ 
sustains such a character as has been 
stated in the previous chapter; since 
he is so able to succour those who 
need assistance; since he assumed 
our nature that he might be a mer- 
ciful and faithful high priest, his 
character ought to be attentively con- 
sidered, and we ought to endeavour 
fully to understandit. | Holy breth- 
ren. The name brethren is often 
given to Christians to denote that 
they are of one family, It is possible, 
also, that the apostle may have used 
the word here in a double sense—de- 
noting that they were his brethren 
as Christians, and as Jews. The 
word holy 1s applied to them to de- 
note that they were set apart to God, 
or that they were sanctified, The 
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2 Who was faithful to him 
that ! appointed him, as also Mo- 


1 made. 


ple,” as being consecrated to God; 
and Christians are holy, not only as 
consecrated to God, but as sanctified. 
9 Partakers of the heavenly calling. 
On the meaning of the word calling, 
see Notes on Eph. iv.1. The ‘“‘hea- 
venly calling’’ denotes the calling 
which was given to them from hea- 
yen, or which was of a heavenly na- 
ture. It pertained to heaven, not to 
earth; if came from heaven, not from 
earth; it was a calling to the reward 
and happiness of heaven, and not to 
the pleasures and honours of the 
world. (J Constder. Attentively pon- 
der all that is said of the Messiah. 
Think of his rank; his dignity; his 
holiness; his sufferings; his death; 
his resurrection, ascension, interces- 
sion. Think of him that you may 
see the claims to a holy life; that you 
may learn to bear trials; that you 
may be kept from apostasy. The 
character and work of the Son of God 
are worthy of the profound and prayer- 
ful consideration of every man; and 
especially every Christian should 
reflect much on him. Of the friend 
that we love we think much; but 
what friend have we like the Lord 
Jesus? | The apostle. The word 
apostle is nowhere else applied to the 
Lord Jesus. ‘The word means one 
who 7s sent—and in this sense it 
might be applied to the Redeemer as 
one sent by God, or as by way of 
eminence THE one sent by him. But 
the connection seems to demand that 
there should be some allusion here to 
one who sustained a similar rank 
among the Jews; and it is probable 
that the allusion is to Moses, as hay- 
ing been the great apostle of God to 
the Jewish people, and that Paul here 
means to say, that the Lord Jesus, 
under the new dispensation, filled the 
place of Moses and of the high priest 
under the old, and that the office of 
“apostle”? and “high priest,’ instead 
of being now separated, as it was be- 
tween Moses and Aaron under the 
old dispensation, was now blended in 
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@ Nu.12.7. 
the Messiah. The name apostle is 
not indeed given to Moses directly in 
the Old Testament, but the verb 
from which the Hebrew word for 
apostle is derived is frequently given 
him. Thus in Ex. iii. 10, it is said, 
“Come now, therefore, and J will 
send thee unto Pharaoh.”’ And in ver. 
13, “The God of your fathers hath 
sené me unto you.’”’ So also in vers. 
14, 15, of the same chapter. Frorn 
the word there used—h>v—to send. 
the word denoting apostle—n7>v—is 
derived ; and it is not improbable that 
Moses would be regarded as being by 
way of eminence THz one sent by God. 
Further, the Jews applied the word 
hnbw—aposile, to the minister of the 
synagogue; to him who presided over 
its affairs, and who had the gencral 
charge of the services there; and in 
this sense it might be applied by way 
of eminence to Moses as being the 
general director and controller of the 
religious affairs of the nation, and as 
sent for that purpose. The object of 
Paul is to show that the Lord Jesus 
in the Christian system—as the great 
apostle sent from God—sustained a 
rank and office similar to this, but 
superior in dignity and authority. 
|] And High Priest. One great object 
of this epistle is to compare the Lord 
Jesus with the high priest of the Jews, 
and to show that he was in all respects 
superior, This was important, be- 
cause the office of high priest was 
that which eminently distinguished 
the Jewish religion, and because the 
Christian religion proposed to abolish 
that. It became necessary, therefore, 
to show that all that was dignified 
and valuable in that office was to be 
found in the Christian system. his 
was done by showing that in the Lord 
Jesus was found all the characteristics 
of a high priest, and that all the func- 
tions which had been performed in the 
Jewish ritual were performed by him, 
and that all which had been prefigured 
by the Jewish high priest was fulfilled 
in him. ‘The apostle here mereiy 
alludes to him, or names him as the 
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8 For this man was counted| builded 7 the house hath more 
worthy of more glory than Mo- | honour than the house. 


ses, inasmuch as he who hath 
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high priest, and then postpones the | trials through which he passed, he 


consideration of his character in that 
respect till after he had compared him 
with Moses. § Of our profession. 
Of our religion ; of that religion which 
we profess. The apostle and high 
priest whom we confessed as ours when 
we embraced the Christian religion. 
2. Who was faithful; see Note, 
ch. ii. 17. Ile performed with fidelity 
all the functions entrusted to him. 
{ To him that appointed him. Marg. 
Made. ‘The word made, however, is 
used in the sense of constituted, or 
appointed. The meaning is, that he 
was faithful to God. Perhaps Paul 
urges on them the necessity of con- 
sidering his fidelity in orjer to keep 
them from the danger of apostasy. 
A leading object of this epistle was to 
preserve those whom he had addressed 
from apostatizing from God amidst 
the temptations and trials to which 
they were exposed. In doing this, 
what could be a more powerful argu- 
ment than to direct their attention to 
the unwavering constancy and fidel- 
ity of the Lord Jesus? The tmport- 
ance of such a virtue in the Saviour 
is manifest. It is seen everywhere; 
and all the great interests of the 
world depend on it. A husband 
should maintain inviolate fidelity to- 
wards a wife, and a wife towards her 
husband; a child should be faithful to 
a parent, a clerk and apprentice to 
his employer, a lawyer to his client, 
a physician to his patient, an ambas- 
sador to the government that com- 
missions him. No matter what may 
be the temptations in the way, in all 
these, and in all other relations, there 
should be inviolate fidelity. The wel- 
fare of the world depended on the 
faithfulness of the Lord Jesus. Had 
he failed in that, all would have been 
lost. Ilis fidelity was worthy of the 
more attentive consideration from the 
numerous temptations which beset 
his path, and the attempts which were 
made to turn him aside from his devo- 
tednessto God. Amidst all the temp- 
tations of the adversary, and all the 


never for a moment swerved from 
fidelity to the great trust which had 
been committed to his hands. What 
better example to preserve them from 
the temptations to apostasy could the 
apostle propose to the Christians 
whom he addressed? What, in these 
temptations and trials, could be more 
appropriate than for them to ‘“con- 
sider’ the example of the great apos- 
tle and high priest of their profes- 
sion? What more proper for us now 
in the trials and temptations of our 
lives, than to keep that great and glo- 
rious example continually before our 
eyes?) Q As also Moses was faithful. 
Fidelity to God was remarkable in 
Moses. In all the provocations and 
rebellions of the Jews, he was firm 
and unwavering. ‘This is affirmed of 
him in Num. xii. 7, to which place the 
apostle here alludes, “ My servant, 
Moses, is not so, who is faithful in all 
his house.’ The word house, as ap- 
plied to Moses, is used probably in the 
sense of family, as it often is, and 
refers to the family over which he 
presided—that is, the Jewish nation. 
The whole Jewish people were a house- 
hold, or the family of God, and Moses 
was appointed to preside over it, and 
was faithful in the functions of his 
office there. 

3. For this man. The Lord Jesus. 
The word ‘man’’ is understood, but 
there can be no doubt that he is re- 
ferred to. YJ Was counted more wor- 
thy. Was more worthy; or is moro 
worthy. The word here used does 
not refer to anything that had been 
said of him, or to any estimate which 
had been made of him. Tt means 
simply that he was worthy of more 
honour than Moses. How he was so, 
Paul proceeds to show. {| Of more 
glory—diéns. Honour, dignity, regard. 
Te really had a higher rank, and 
was worthy of more respect. This 
was saying much for the Messiah, and 
that if was proper to say this, Paul 
proceeds to show. He did not attempt 
in any way to undervalue Moses and 
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Some man; but he that built all 
things 7s God. 
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his institutions. He gave him all the 


honour which the Jews were them- 
selves disposed to render him. De 
admitted that he had been eminently 
faithful in the station where God had 
placed him; and he then proceeds to 
show that the Lord Jesus was entit- 
led to honour superior to that, and 
that hence the Christian religion had 
more to attach its friends to it than 
the Jewish had. § Inasmuch as he 
who hath builded the house. The 
idea here is, either that he who is the 
maker of a house—the architect—is 
worthy of more respect than the 
house itself; or that he who is the 
founder of a family is worthy of more 
honour than the family of which he 
is the founder. It seems to me that 
the former is the meaning—for the 
latter is not always true. The foun- 
der of a family may be really deserv- 
ing of much less respect than some 
of his descendants. But it is always 
true that the architect is worthy 
of more respect than the house 
which he makes. He exhibits intel- 
lect and skill. The house, however 
splendid, has neither. The plan of 
the house was drawn by him; its 
beauty, its proportions, its ornaments, 
are what he made them, and but for 
him they would not have existed. 
Michael Angelo was worthy of more 
honour than “‘ St. Peter’s” at Rome ; 
and Sir Christopher Wren worthy of 
more than “St. Paul’s”’ at London. 
Galileo is worthy of more praise than 
the telescope, and Fulton more than 
a steam-engine. All the evidence of 
skill and adaptedness that there is in 
the invention had its origin in the 
:nventor; all the beauty of the statue 
or the temple had its origin in the 
mind of him that designed it. An 
author is worthy of more honou: than 
a book; and he that forms a work of 
art is worthy of more respect than 
the work itself. This is the idea here. 
Paul assumes that all things owed 
their origin to the Son of God; ch. 
i. 2,8, 10. Ile was the author of the 
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5 And Moses “verily was faith- 
ful in all his house, as a ser- 


vant © fora testimony of ¢ those 
b Jos.1.2. ¢ De.18.15—19. 


universe; the source of all wise and 


well-founded systems; the originator 
of the Jewish dispensation over which 
Moses presided. Whatever beauty or 
excellence there might have been, 
therefore, in that system, was to be 
traced to him; and whatever ability 
even Moses displayed was imparted 
by him. Christ is really the head of 
the family over which Moses presided, 
and has claims, therefore, to higher 
honour as such. 

4. For every house is builded by 
some man. The words in this verse 
are plain, and the sentiment in it 
clear. The only difficulty is in seeing 
the connection, and in understanding 
how it is intended to bear on what 
precedes, or on what follows. It is 
clear that every house must have a 
builder, and equally clear that God is 
the Creator of all things. But what 
is the meaning of this passage in this 
connection? What is its bearing on 
the argument? If the verse was en- 
tirely omitted, and the fifth verse 
read in connection with the third, 
there would be apparently nothing 
wanting to complete the sense of the 
writer, or to finish the comparison 
which he had commenced. Various 
ways have been adopted to explain 
the difficulty. Perhaps the following 
observations may remove it, and ex- 
press the true sense. (1.) Every 
family must have a founder; every 
dispensation an author; every house 
a builder. There must be some one, 
therefore, over all dispensations— 
the old and the new—the Jewish 
andthe Christian. (2.) Paul assumes 
that the Lord Jesus was divine. He 
had demonstrated this in chap. i.; 
and he argues as tf this were so, 
without now stopping to prove it, or 
even to affirm it expressly. (35.) God 
must be over all things. Tle is Crea- 
tor of all, and he must, therefore, be 
over all. As the Lord Jesus, there- 
fore, is divine, he must be over the 
Jewish dispensation as well as the 
Christian—or he must, as God, have 
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things which were to be spoken 
after ; 
@ Ps.2.7,12. 


been at the head of that—or over his 


own family or household. (4.) As 
such, he must have a glory and hon- 
our which could not belong to Moses. 
He, in his divine character, was the 
Author of both the Jewish and the 
Christian dispensations, and he must, 
therefore, have a rank far superior to 
that of Moses—which was the point 
which the apostle designed to illus- 
trate. The meaning of the whole 
may be thus expressed. ‘“ The Lord 
Jesus is worthy of more honour than 
Moses. He is so, as the maker of a 
house deserves more honour than the 
house. He is divine. In the begin- 
ning he laid the foundation of the 
earth, and was the agent in the crea- 
tion of all things; ch. i. 2,10. He 
presides, therefore, over everything ; 
and was over the Jewish and the 
Christian dispensations— for there 
must have been some one over them, 
or the author of them, as really as it 
must be true that every house is built 
by some person. Being, therefore, 
over all things, and at the head of all 
dispensations, he «ust be more ex- 
alted than Moses.” ‘This seems to 
me to be the argument —an argument 
which is based on the supposition 
that he is at the head of all things, 
and that he was the agent in the 
creation of all worlds. This view will 
make all consistent. The Lord Jesus 
will be seen to have a claim to a far 
higher honour than Moses, and Moses 
will be seen to have derived his hon- 
our, as a servant of the Mediator, in 
the economy which he had appointed. 

5. Moses was faithful—as a servant. 
Not as the head of the dispensation ; 
not as having originated it ; but as in 
the employ and under the direction 
of its great Founder and Author— 
the Messiah. As such a servant he 
deserves all the honour for fidelity 
which has ever been claimed for him, 
but it cannot be the honour which is 
due to him who is at the head of the 
family or house. Paul assumed that 
Moses was a servant, and argued on 
that supposition, without attempting 
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6 But Christ as a Son @ over his 
own house ; whose house © are we, 
b 1 Pet.2.5. 


to prove it, because it was so often 
affirmed in the Old Testament, and 
must have been conceded by all the 
Jews. In numerous instances he is 
spoken of as “THE servant of the 
Lord ;” see Josh. i. 1, 2; ix. 24; 1 
Chron. vi. 49; 2 Chron. xxiv. 9; 
Neh. x. 29; Dan. ix. 11; Ex. xiv. 31; 
1 Kings viii. 56; Ps. cv. 26. As this 
point was undisputed, it was only ne- 
cessary to show that the Messiah 
was superior to @ servant, in order to 
make the argument clear. § For a 
testimony. To bear witness to those 
truths which were to be revealed ; 
that is, he was the instrument of the 
divine communications to the people, 
or the medium by which God made 
his will known. He did not originate 
the truths himself; but he was the 
mere medium by which God made 
known his truth to his people—a ser- 
vant whom He employed to make 
his will known. The word “ after” 
here is not necessary in order to a 


.just translation of this passage, and 


obscures the sense. It does not mean 
that he was a witness of those truths 
which were to be spoken subsequently 
to his time under another dispensa- 


‘tion, nor those truths which the apos- 


tle proposed to consider in another 
part of the epistle, as Doddridge sup- 
poses ; but it means merely that Mo- 
ses stood forth as a public witness of 
the truths which God designed to re- 
veal, or which were to be spoken. 
God did not speak to his people 
directly, and face to face, but he 
spoke through Moses as an organ, or 
medium. ‘The sense is, Moses was a 
mere servant of God to communicate 
his will to man. 

3. But Christ as a Son over his 
own house. He is notaservant. ‘T'o 
the whole household or family of God 
he sustains the same relation which a 
son and heir in a family does to the 
household. ‘That relation is far dif- 
ferent from that of aservant. Moses 
was the latter; Christ was the for- 
mer. ‘To God he sustained the rela- 
tion of a Son, and recognised Him 
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if @ we hold fast the confidence and 
the rejoicing of the hope firm unto 
the end. 

@ Matt.10.22; ch.10.38,39. 


as his Father, and sought in all things 
to do his will; but over the whole 
family of God—the entire Church of 
all dispensations—he was like a son 
over the affairs of a family. Com- 
pared with the condition of a servant, 
Christ is as much superior to Moses 
as a son and heir is to the condition 
of a servant. <A servant owns no- 
thing; is heir to nothing; has no 
authority, and no right to control 
anything, and is himself wholly at the 
will of another. A son igs the heir of 
all; has a prospective right to all; 
and is looked up to by all with re- 
spect. But the idea here is not 
merely that Christ is @ son; it is that 
as a.son he is placed over the whole 
arrangements of the household, and is 
one to whom all is entrusted as if it 
were his own. J Whose house we 
are. Of whose family we are a part, 
or to which we belong. ‘That is, we 
belong to the family over which 
Christ is placed, and not to that 
which was subject to Moses. { if 
we hold fast. <A leading bject of 
this epistle is to guard those to whom 
it was addressed against the danger 
of apostasy. Hence this is introduced 
on all suitable occasions, and the 
apostle here says, that the only evi- 
dence which they could have that 
they belonged to the family of Christ, 
would be that they held fast the con- 
fidence which they had unto the end. 
If they did not do that, it would de- 
monstrate that they never belonged 
to his family, for evidence of having 
belonged to his houschold was to be 
furnished only by perseverance to the 
end. ¥ The confdence. The word 
here used originally means the liberty 
of speaking boldly and without re- 
straint ; then it means boldness or 
confidence in general. JY And the 
rejoicing. The word here used means 
properly glorying, boasting, and then 
rejoicing. ‘These words are used 
here in an adverbial signification, and 
the meaning is, that the Christian las 
a confident and a rejoicing hope. It 
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7 Wherefore, (as the Holy Ghost 
saith, To-day, 4 if ye will hear his 
voice, 

b Ps.95.7 

It is 
not like the timid hope of the Pagan, 
and the dreams and conjectures of 
the philosopher; it is not that which 
gives way at every breath of opposi- 
tion ; it is bold, firm, and manly. It 
is (2.) rejoicing—triumphant, exult- 
ing.. Why should not the hope of 
heaven fill with joy? Why should 
not he exult who has the prospect of 
everlasting happiness? @€ Unto the 
end. To the end of life. Our reli- 
gion, our hope, our confidence in God 
must be persevered in to the end of 
life, if we would have evidence that 
we are his children. If hope is 
cherished for a while and then aban- 
doned ; if men profess religion and 
then fall away, no matter what were 
their raptures and triumphs, it proves 
that they never had any real piety. 
No evidence can be strong enough to 
prove that a man is a Christian, un- 
less it leads him to persevere to the 
end of life. 

7. Wherefore. In view of the fact 
that the Author of the Christian dis- 
pensation has a rank far superior to 
that of Moses. Because Christ has 
claims on us far greater than those 
which Moses had, let us hearken to 
his voice, and dread his displeasure. 
4 As the Holy Ghost saith. In Ps. 
xev. 7—11. This is full proof that in 
the estimation of the author of this 
epistle the writer of this Psalm was 
inspired. ‘The Holy Ghost speaks 
through the word which he has re- 
vealed. The apostle quotes this pas- 
sage and applies it to those whom he 
addressed, because the admonition 
was as pertinent and important under 
the Christian dispensation, as it was 
under the Jewish. ‘The danger of 
hardening the heart by neglecting to 
hear his voice was as great, and the 
consequences would be as fearful and 
alarming.— We should regard the 
solemn warnings in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment against sin, and against the 
danger of apostasy, as addressed by 
the Holy Ghost to ws. ‘They are as 


is (1.) confident—bold—firm. 
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8 Harden not your hearts, as in 
the provocation, in the day of 
temptation in the wilderness ; 


applicable to us as they were to those 
to whom they were at first addressed; 
and we need all the influence of such 
appeals, to keep us from apostasy as 
much as they did. § Zo-day. Now; 
at present. At the very time when 
the command is addressed to you. It 
is not to be put off till to-morrow. 
All God’s commands relate to the 
present—to this day—to the passing 
moment. He gives us no commands 
about the future. Te does not re- 
quire us to repent and to turn to him 
to-morrow, or ten years hence. ‘The 
reasons are obvious. (1.) Duty per- 
tains to the present. It is our duty 
to turn from sin, and to love him now. 
(2.) We know not that we shall live 
to another day. A command, there- 
fore, could not extend to that time 
unless it were accompanied with a 
revelation that we should live till 
then—and such a revelation God does 
not choose to give. Every one, there- 
fore, should feel that whatever com- 
mands God addresses to him are ad- 
dressed to him now. Whatever guilt 
he incurs by neglecting those com- 
mands is incurred now. For the pre- 
sent neglect and disobedience cach 
one is to answer—and each one must 
give account to God for what he does 
ro-pay. If ye will hear. In case 
you are willing to hearken to God, 
listen now, and do not defer it to a 
future period. There is much in a 
willingness to hear the voice of God. 
A willingness to learn is usually the 
precursor of great attainments in 
knowledge. A willingness to reform, 
is usually the precursor of reforma- 
tion. Get a man willing to break off 
his habits of profaneness or intempe- 
rance, and usually all the rest is casy. 
The great difficulty in the mind of a 
sinner is in his wild He is unwilling 
to hear the voice of God; unwilling 
that he should reign over him; un- 
willing now to attend to religion. 
While this unwillingness lasts he will 
make no efforts, and he sees, or cre- 
ates a thousand difficulties in the way 
of his becoming a Christian. But 
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9 When your fathers tempted 
me, proved me, and saw my works 
forty years. 


when that unwillingness is overcome, 


and he is disposed to engage in the 
work of religion, difficulties vanish, 
and the work of salvation becomes 
easy. His voice. The voice of God 
speaking to us (1.) in his written 
word ; (2.) in the preached gospel ; 
(3.) in our own consciences ; (4.) in 
the events of his Providence ; (5.) in 
the admonitions of our relatives and 
friends. Whatever conveys to us the 
truth of God, or is adapted to impress 
that on us, may be regarded as his 
voice speaking to us. He thus speaks 
to us every day in some of these 
ways; and every day,, therefore, he 
may entreat us not to harden our 
hearts. 

8. Harden not your hearts. Do 
not render the heart insensible to the 
divine voice and admonition. A hard 
heart is that where the conscience is 
seared and insensible ; where truth 
makes no impression; where no reli- 
gious effect is produced by afflictions ; 
where preaching is listened to without 
interest ; and where the mind is un- 
affected by the appeals of friends. 
The idea here is, that a refusal to 
listen to the voice of God is connected 
with a hardening of the heart. It is 
in two ways. (1.) The very refusal 
to do this tends to harden it. And 
(2.) in order to resist the appeals of 
God, men must resort to the means 
of voluntarily hardening the heart. 
This they do by setting themselves 
against the truth; by the excuses 
which they offer for not becoming 
Christians ; by plunging into sin in 
order to avoid serious impressions ; 
and by direct resistance of the IIoly 
Ghost. No inconsiderable part of the 
efforts of sinners consists in endea- 
vouring to produce insensibility in 
their minds to the truth and the ap- 
peals of God. ( Asin the provoca- 
tion. Literally, in the embittering— 
iv 7H wagarixeeoea, Then it means 
that which embitters ur provokes the 
mind—as disobedience. ere it re- 
fers to what they did to embitter thc 
mind of God against them; that is 
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10 Wherefore I was grieved 
with that generation, and said, 
They do always err in their 


to the course of conduct which was 


adopted to provoke him to wrath. 
{| In the day of temptation. In the 
time of temptation—the word day 
being used here, as it is often, to de- 
note an indefinite period, or time in 
general. The word temptation here 
refers to the various provocations by 
which they tried the patience of God, 
They rebelled against him; they did 
that which put the divine patience 
and forbearance to a trial. It does 
not mean that they tempted God to 
do evil, but that his long-suffering 
was tried by their sins. § In the 
wilderness. The desert through 
which they passed. The word wil- 
derness in the Scriptures commonly 
means @ desert ; see Notes Matt. iii. 
1. ‘ Qne provocation was in de- 
manding bread at Sin; a second for 
want of water at Massah or Meribah; 
a third time at Sinai with the golden 
calf; a fourth time at Taberah for 
want of flesh; a fifth time at Kadesh 
when they refused to go up into 
Canaan, and the oath came that they 
should die in the wilderness. A like 
refusal may prevent us from entering 
into rest.’—Dr. J. P. Wilson, MS. 
Notes. 

9. Proved me. ‘“ Asif they would 
have made an experiment how much 
it was possible for me to bear.” Dod- 
dridge. The meaning is, they put 
my patience to a thorough trial. 
| And saw my works. That is, my 
miracles, or my interpositions in their 
behalf. They saw the wonders at the 
Red Sea, the descent on Mount Sinai, 
the supply of manna, &c., and yet 
while seeing those works they rebelled. 
Even while sinners look on the doings 
of God, and are surrounded by the 
proofs of his power and goodness, they 
rebel, and provoke him to anger. Men 
sin when God is filling their houses 
with plenty ; when he opens his hand 
daily to supply their wants; when they 
behold the manifestations of his good- 
ness on the sea and on the land; and 
even in the midst of all the blessings 
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heart ; and tney have not known 
my ways. 
11 So I sware in my wrath, 


of redemption, they provoke him to 
wrath. { Forty years. The whole 
time during which they were passing 
from Egypt to the promised land. 
This may mean either that they saw 
his works forty years, or that they 
tempted him forty years. The sense 
is not materially affected whichever 
interpretation is preferred. 

10. Wherefore I was grieved. On 
the word grieved, see Notes on Eph. 
iv. 30. The word here means that he 
was offended with, or that he was in- 
dignant at them. {| They do always 
err in their heart. Their long trial 
of forty years had been sufficient to 
show that it was a characteristic of 
the people that they were disposed to 
wander from God. Forty years are 
enough to show what the character is. 
They had seen his works; they had 
been called to obey him; they had 
received his law; and yet their conduct 
during that time had shown that they 
were not disposed to obey him. So 
of an individual. A man who has 
lived in sin forty years; who during 
all that time has rebelled against God, 
and disregarded all his appeals; who 
has lived for himself and not for his 
Maker, has shown what his character 
is. Longer time is unnecessary; and 
if God should then cut him down and 
consign him to hell, he could not be 
blamed for doing it. 4 man who 
during forty years will live in sin, and 
resist all the appeals of God, shows 
what is in his heart, and no injustice 
is done if then he is summoned before 
God, and he swears that he shall not 
enter into his rest. {| And they have 
nol known my ways. ‘They have been 
rebellious. They have not been ac- 
quainted with the true God; or they 
have not approved my doings. The 
word know is often used in the Scrip- 
tures in the sense of approving, or 
loving ; see Notes Matt. vii. 23. 

11. So I sware in my wrath. God 
is often represented in the Scripturee 
as swearing—and usually as swearing 
by himself, or by his own existence, 
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Ere shall not enter! into my 
rest. 
12 Take heed, brethren, lest there 
1 if they shall enter. @ Mar. 7.21, 23, 
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be in any of you an evil @ heart o! 
unbelief, in ® departing from the 
living God. 

b Je.2.13. 


es a eg 


Of course this is figurative, and de- 
notes a strong affirmation, or a settled 
and determined purpose. An oath 
with us implies the strongest affirma- 
tion, or the expression of the most 
settled and determined purpose of 
mind. The meaning here is, that so 
refractory and perverse had they 
showed themselves, that he solemnly 
resolved that they should never enter 
into the land of Canaan. § They 
shall not enter into my rest. Marg. 
As in the original, if they shail enter. 
That is, they shall not enter. The 
word (ax) tf has this negative mean- 
ing in Hebrew, and this meaning is 
transferred to the Greek word ?f; 
comp. 1 Sam. iii. 17; 2 Sam. iii. 35; 
2 Kings vi. 31. It is called “my 
rest’? here, meaning that it was such 
rest as God had provided, or such as 
he enjoyed. The particular rest re- 
ferred to here was that of the land of 
Canaan, but which was undoubtedly 
regarded as emblematic of the “rest”’ 
in heaven. Into that rest God so- 
lemnly said they should never enter. 
They had been rebellious. All the 
means of reclaiming them had failed. 
God had warned and entreated them; 
he had caused his mercies to pass 
before them, and had visited them 
with judgments in vain; and he now 
declares that for all their rebellion 
they should be excluded from the 
promised land. God speaks here in 
the mannerofmen. Men are affected 
with feelings of indignation in such 
circumstances, and God makes use 
of such language as expresses such 
feelings. But we are to understand 
it in @ manner consistent with his 
character, and we are not to suppose 
that he is affected with the same 
emotions which agitate the bosoms 
of men, The meaning is, that he 
formed and expressed a deliberate and 
solemn purpose that they should never 
enter into the promisedland. Whether 
this rest refers here to heaven, and 
whether the meaning is that God 
would exclude them from that blessed 


world, will be more appropriately 
considered in the next chapter. The 
particular idea is, that they were to be 
excluded from the promised land, and 
that they should fall in the wilder- 
ness. No one can doubt, also, that 
their conduct had been such as to 
show that the great body of them 
were unfit to enter into heaven. 

12. Take heed, brethren. In view 
of the conduct of the rebellious Jews, 
and of their fearful doom, be on your 
guard lest you also be found to have 
had the same feelings of rebellion 
and unbelief. See to it, that under 
the new dispensation, and in the en- 
joyment of the privileges of the gos- 
pel, you be not found to manifest such 
feelings as shall exclude you from the 
heavenly world. The principle has 
been settled by their unbelief that 
they who oppose God will be excluded 
from his rest. That may be shown 
under all dispensations, and in all 
circumstances, and there is not less 
danger of it under the gospel than 
there was when the fathers were con- 
ducted to the promised land. You 
are travelling through a wilderness — 
the barren wilderness of this world. 
You are exposed to trials and temp- 
tations. You meet with many a 
deadly and mighty foe. You have 
hearts prone to apostasy and sin. You 
are seeking a land of promise; a land 
of rest. You are surrounded by the 
wonders of Almighty power, and by 
the proofs of infinite beneficence. 
Disobedience and rebellion in you 
will as certainly exclude you froin 
heaven as their rebellion did them 
from the promised land; and as their 
great sin was unbelief, be on your 
guard lest you manifest the same 
q An evil heart of unbelief. An evil, 
unbelieving heart. The word unbe- 
lief is used to qualify the word heart, 
by a Hebraism—a mode of speech 
that is common in the New Testa- 
ment. An unbelieving heart was the 
cause of their apostasy, and what 
worked their ruin will produce ours. 
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13 But exhort * one another 
daily, while it is called To-day ; lest 
@ ch.10,25. 
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The root of their evil was @ want of 
confidence in God—and this is what 
is meant here by a heart of unbelief. 
The great difficulty on earth every- 
where is @ want of confidence in God 
—and this has produced all the ills 
that man has ever suffered. It led 
to the first apostasy; and it has led 
to every other apostasy—and will con- 
tinue to produce the same effects to 
the end of the world. The apostle 
says that this heart of unbelief is 
“evil.”” Men often feel that it is a 
matter of little consequence whether 
they have faith or not, provided their 
conduct is right; and hence they do 
not see or admit the propriety of what 
is said about the consequences of un- 
belief in the Scriptures. But what 
do they say about a want of confi- 
dence between a husband and wife? 
Are there no evils in that? What 
husband can sleep with quietness on 
his pillow, if he has no confidence in 
the virtue of his wife? What child 
can have peace who has no confidence 
ina parent? Tow can there be pros- 
perity in a community where there is 
no confidence in a bank, or an insur- 
ance office, or where one merchant 
has no confidence in another; where 
a neighbour has no confidence in his 
neighbour; where the sick have no 
confidence in a physician, and where 
in general all confidence is broken up 
between man and man? If I wished 
to produce the deepest distress in any 
community, and had the power, I 
would produce the same want of con- 
fidence between man and man which 
there is now between man and his 
Maker. I would thus take away sleep 
from the pillow of every husband and 
wife; every parent and child; and 
make every man wretched with the 
feeling that all the property which he 
had was insecure. Among men, no- 
thing is seen to be productive of great- 
er evil than a want of confidence or 
faith—and why should not the same 
evil exist in the divine administration ? 
And if want of confidence produces 
such results between man and man, 
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any of you be hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin. 


why should it not produce similar, or 


greater, miseries where it occurs in 
relation to God? There is not an 
evil that man endures which might not 
be alleviated or removed by confidence 
in God; and hence one great object 
of the Christian religion is, to restore 
to man his lost confidence in the God 
that madehim. Jn departing from 
the living God. Manifested in depart- 
ing from him ; or leading to a depart- 
ure from him. The idea is, that such 
a heart of unbelief would be connected 
with apostasy from God. All apostasy 
first exists in the heart, and then is 
manifested in the life. ‘They who in- 
dulge in unbelicf in any form, or in 
regard to any subject, should remem- 
ber that this is the great source of all 
alienation from God, and that if indul- 
ged it will lead to complete apostasy. 
They who wish to live a life of piety 
should keep the heart right. He that 
lives“ by the faith ofthe Son of God’ 
is safe; and none is safe but he. 

18. But exhort one another daily. 
This is addressed to the members of 
the churches; and it follows, there- 
fore, (1.) that it is their duty to ex- 
hort their brethren ; and (2.) that it is 
their duty to doit daily ; that is, con- 
stantly; see ch. x. 25; 1 Thess. iv. 18; 
v.11; Note Rom. xii. 8. While this 
is the special duty of the ministers of 
the gospel (1 Tim. vi. 2; 2 Tim. iv. 2; 
Titus ii. 6, 15), it is also the duty of 
all the members of the churches, and 
a most important, but much-neglected 
duty. This does not refer to public 
exhortation, which more appropriately 
pertains to the ministers of the gospel, 
but to that private watch and care 
which the individual members of the 
church should have over one another. 
But in what cases is such exhortation 
proper? What rules should regulate 
it? I answer, it may be regarded as 
a duty, or is to be performed in such 
cases as the following (1.) Intimate 
friends in the church should exhort 
and counsel one another; should ad- 
monish each other of their faults ; and 
should aid one another in the divine 
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life, (2.) F'arents should do the same { other members and perhaps contri- 


thing to their children. 
placed particularly under their watch 
and care. A pastor cannot often sce 
the members of his flock in private; 
and a parent may greatly aid him in 
his work by watching over the mem- 
bers of their families who are con- 
nected with the church. (3.) Sabbath- 
school teachers may aid much: in this 
duty. They arc to be assistants to 
parenisand to pastors. They oftenhave 
under their care youthful members of 
the churches. ‘hey have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing their state of mind, 
their temptations, and their dangers 
better than the pastor can have. It 
should be theirs, therefore, to exhort 
them to a holy life. (4.) The aged 
should exhort the young. Every aged 
Christian may thus do much for the 
promotion of religion. IJlis experi- 
ence is the property of the church; 
and he is bound so to employ it as to 
be useful in aiding the feeble, reclaim- 
ing the wandering, recovering the 
backslider, and directing the inquir- 
ing. There is a vast amount of spir- 
ttual capital of this kind in the church 
that is unemployed, and that might 
be made eminently useful in helping 
others to heaven. (5.) Church mem- 
bersshouldexhortoneanother. There 
may not be the intimacy of personal 
friendship among all the members of 
a large church, but still the connec- 
tion between them should be regarded 
as sufficiently tender and confidential 
to make it proper for any one to ad- 
monish a brother who goes astray. 
They belong to the same communion, 
They sit down at the same supper of 
the Lord. They express their assent 
to the same articles of faith. ‘They 
are regarded by the community as uni- 
ted. Each member sustains a portion 
of the honour and the responsibility 
of the whole; and each member should 
fee: that he has a right, and that it 
is his duty to admonish a brother 
if he goes astray. Yet this duty is 
greatly neglected. In what church 
is it performed? low often do church 
members sec a fellow member go 
astray without any exhortation or 
admonition! low often do they hear 
reports of the inconsistent lives of 
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They are | bute to the circulation of those reports 


themselves, without any pains taken 
to inquire whether they are truce! 
Tow often do the poor fear the rich 
members of the church, or the rich 
despise the poor, and see one another 
live in sin, without any attempt to 
entreat or save them! [ would not 
have the courtesies of life violated. I 
would not have any assume a dog: 
matical or dictatorial air. I would 
have no one step out of his proper 
sphere oflife. But the principle which 
TI would lay down is, that the fact of 
church membership should inspire 
such confidence as to make it proper 
for one member to exhort another 
whom he sees going astray. Belong- 
ing to the same family; having the 
same interest in religion; and all suf- 
fering when one suffers, why should 
they not be allowed tenderly and kind- 
ly to exhort one another to a holy life? 
{ While it is called To-day. While 
life lasts; or while you may be per- 
mitted to use the language ‘‘ ‘To-day 
hear the voice of God.” The idea is, 
that the exhortation is not to be inter- 
mitted. It is to be our daily business 
to admonish and exhort one another. 
Christians are liable every day to go 
astray; every day they need aid in 
the divine life; and they who are 
fellow-heirs with them of salvation 
should be ever ready to counsel and 
advise them. {J Lest any of you be 
hardened; Notes on ver. 8. It is pos- 
sible for Christians to become in a 
sense hardened. ‘Their minds become 
less sensitive than they were to the 
claims of duty, and their consciences 
become less tender. Tlence the pro- 
priety of mutual exhortation, that 
they may always have the right feel- 
ing, and may always listen to the 
commands of God. {f Zhe decettful- 
ness of sin; Notes on Eph. iv. 22. 
Sin is always deceitful. It promises 
more than it performs. It assures us 
of pleasure which it never imparts. 
It leads us on beyond what was sup- 
posed when we began to indulge in 
it. The man who commits sin is 
always under a delusion ; and sin, if 
he indulges it, will lead him on from 
one step to another until the heart 
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14 For we are made partakers of | of our confidence steadfast unto the 
Christ, if ¢ we hold the beginning | end ; 


@ ver.6 


tue ; it offers excuses and palliations, 
until the victim is snared, and then 
spell-bound he is hurried on to every 
excess. If sin was always seen in 
its true aspect when man is tempted 
to commit it, it would be so hateful 
that he would flee from it with the 
utmost abhorrence. What young 
man would become a drunkard if he 
saw when he began exactly the career 
which he would run? What young 
man, now vigorous and healthful, and 
with fair prospects of usefulness and 
happiness would ever touch the in- 
toxicating bowl, if he saw what he 
would be when he became a sot? 
What man would ever enter the room 
of the gambler if he saw just where 
indulgence would soon lead him, and 
if at the commencement he saw ex- 
actly the wo and despair which would 
inevitably ensue? Who would be- 
come a voluptuary and a sensualist, 
if he saw exactly the close of such a 
career? Sin deceives, deludes, blinds. 
Men do not, or will not, see the fear- 
ful results of indulgence. They are 
deluded by the hope of happiness or 
of gain ; they are drawn along by the 
fascinations and allurements of plea- 
sure until the heart beomes hard 
and the conscience seared—and then 
they give way without remorse. 
From such a course, the apostle 
would have Christians guarded by 
kind and affectionate exhortation. 
Each one should feel that he has an 
interest in keeping his brother from 
such a doom; and each Christian 
thus in danger should be willing to 
listen to the kind exhortation of a 
Christian brother. 

14. For we are made partakers of 
Christ. We are spiritually united to 
the Saviour. We become one with 
him. We partake of his spirit and 
his allotments. The sacred writers 
are accustomed to describe the Chris- 
tian as being closely united to the Sa- 
viour, and as being one with him ; 


see Notes on John xv. 1—7; xvii. 21, 


23 ; Eph. v. 30; 1 Cor. xii. 27. The 
idea is, that we participate in all that 
pertains to him. It is a union of 
feeling and affection ; a union of prin- 
ciple and of congeniality; a union 
of dependence as well as love; a 
union where nothing is to be imparted 
by us, but everything gained; and a 
union, therefore, on the part of the 
Redeemer of great condescension. 
It is the union of the branch to the 
vine, where the branch is supported 
and nourished by the vine, and not 
the union of the ivy and the oak, 
where the ivy has its own roots, and 
merely clings around the oak and 
climbs up upon it. What else can be 
said so honourable of man as that he 
is a “partaker of Christ ;” that he 
shares his feelings here, and that he 
is to share his honours in a brighter 
world? Compared with this, what is 
it to participate with the rich and the 
gay in their pleasures ; what would it 
be to share in the honours of conquer- 
ors and kings ? 

[usroyos rou Xgiorcy cannot signify, as some 
explain, participation merely in the blessings 
of Christ’s death, but must be referred, as our 
author here affirms, to the spiritual union 
which subsists between Christ and his people. 
That union doubtless involves, as necessary 
consequents, “a union of feeling and affec- 
tion, a union of principle and congeniality, a 
union of dependence and love.” Yet, we 
think, itis something more. It isa real and 
vital union, formed by the one Spirit of 
Christ, pervading the head and the members 
of the mystical body. And this is the foun- 
dation of all union of affection, &e. For a 
condensed view of the subject, see the sup- 
plementary Note on Rom. viiz 10.] 


If we hold the beginning of our con- 
fidence steadfast ; see Note ver. 6. 
If we continue to maintain the same 
confidence which we had in the begin- 
ning, or which we showed at the 
commencement of our Christian life. 
At first, they had been firm in the 
Christian hope. They evinced true 
and strong attachment to the Re- 
deemer. ‘They were ardent and de- 
voted to his cause. If they continued 
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to maintain that to the end, that is, 
the end of life; if in the midst of all 
temptations and trials they adhered 
inflexibly to the cause of the Saviour, 
they would show that they were true 
Christians, and would partake of the 
blessedness of the heavenly world 
with the Redeemer. The idea is, 
that it is only perseverance in the 
ways of religion that constitutes cer- 
tain evidence of piety. Where piety 
is manifested through life, or where 
there is an untiring devotion to the 
cause of God, there the evidence is 
clear and undoubted. But where 
there is at first great ardour, zeal, 
and confidence, which soon dies away, 
then it is clear that they never had 
any real attachment to him and his 
cause. It may be remarked here, 
that the “ beginning ofthe confidence” 
of those who are deceived, and who 
know nothing about religion at heart, 
is often as bold as where there is true 
piety. The hypocrite makes up in 
ardour what he lacks in sincerity; and 
he who is really deceived, is usually 
deceived under the influence of some 
strong and vivid emotion, which he 
mistakes for truereligion. Often the 
sincere convert is calm, though de- 
cided, and sometimes is even timo- 
rous and doubting ; while the self-de- 
ceiver is noisy in profession, and cla- 
morous in his zeal, and much dis- 
posed to blame the lukewarmness of 
others. Evidence of piety, therefore, 
should not be built on that early 
zeal ; nor should it be concluded that 
because there is ardour, there is of 
necessity genuine religion. Ardour 
is valuable, and true religion is ar- 
dent ; but there zs other ardour than 
that which the gospel inspires. The 
evidence of genuine piety is to be 
found in that which will bear us up 
under trials, and endure amidst per- 
secution and opposition. The doc- 
trine here is, that it is necessary to 
persevere if we would have the evi- 
dence of true piety. This doctrine 
is taught everywhere in the Scrip- 
tures. Persevere in what? I answer, 
not (1.) merely in a profession of re- 
ligion. A man may do that and have 
no piety. (2.) Not in zeal for party, 
or sect. The Pharisees had that to 
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the end of their lives. (3.) Not in 
mere honesty, and correctness of ex- 
ternal deportment. A man may do 
that in the church, as well as oué of 
it, and yet have no religion. But we 
should persevere (1.) in the love of 
God and of Christ—in conscious, ar- 
dent, steady attachment to Him to 
whom our lives are professedly de- 
voted. (2.) In the secret duties of 
religion. In that watchfulness over 
the heart; that communion with God; 
that careful study of the Bible ; that 
guardianship over the temper; and 
in that habitual intercourse with 
God in secret prayer which is ap- 
propriate to a Christian, and which 
marks the Christian character. (3.) 
In the performance of the public du- 
ties of religion ; in leading a Chris- 
tian life—as distinguished from a life 
of worldliness and vanity; a life of 
mere morality, and honesty ; a life 
such as thousands lead who are out 
of the church. There is something 
which distinguishes a Christian from 
one who is not a Christian; a reli- 
gious from an irreligious man. There 
is something in religion; something 
which serves to characterize a Chris- 
tian, and unless that something is 
manifested, there can be no evidence 
of true piety. The Christian is to be 
distinguished in temper, feeling, de- 
portment, aims, plans, from the men 
of this world—and unless those cha- 
racteristics are shown in the life and 
deportment, there can be no well- 
founded evidence of religion. Learn 
(1.) that it is not mere feeling that 
furnishes evidence of religion. (2.) 
That it is not mere excitement that 
constitutes religion. (3.) That it is 
not mere ardour. (4.) That it is not 
mere zeal. All these may be tempo- 
rary. Religion is something that lasts 
through life. It goes with a man 
everywhere. It is with him in trial. 
It forms his plans; regulates his tem- 
per ; suggests his words; prompts to 
his actions, It lives with him in all 
his external changes, and goes with 
him through the dark valley of death, 
and accompanies him up to the bar 
of God, and is with him for ever. 

15. While it is said, To-day, &c. 
That is, persevere as long as life lasts, 
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15 While it is said, ¢ To-day ; not your hearts, as in the provoca- 
if ye will hear his voice, harden | tion. 


6 Num.14.2,&c. 


or as long as it can be said “to-day ;” 
and by persevering in this manner 
you will have evidence that you are 
the friends of the Redeemer. This 
is a quotation from Ps. xcv. 7. Paul 
means, undoubtedly, to make use of 
this language himself as a direct ex- 
hortation to the Christians to whom 
he was writing. Ile entreats them, 
therefore, as long as it could be said 
“to-day,” or as long as life lasted, to 
take care lest they should harden 
their hearts as had been done in the 
temptation in the wilderness. 

16. For some. Some of the He- 
brews who came out of Egypt. ‘The 
truth was that a large proportion of 
them rebelled against God, and pro- 
roked him to indignation. It is some- 
what remarkable that though all the 
Hebrews seem to have joined in the 
provocation—except a very small 
number—Paul should have used lan- 
guage which would scem to imply 
that the number which rebelled was 
comparatively small. Another ver- 
sion, therefore, has been given to this 
passage by some of the most eminent 
critics, consisting merely in a change 
in the punctuation, by which a dif- 
ferent view is given of the whole sen- 
tence. According to this it would be 
a question, and would mean, “ But 
who were they who when they had 
heard did provoke? Were they not 
all indeed who came out of Egypt 
under Moses? And with whom was 
he angry forty years? Was it not 
with those who sinned, whose car- 
casses fell in the wilderness?’’ This 
version was adopted by Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and others of the Fathers; 
and is adopted by Rosenmiiller, Clarke, 
Stuart, Pyle, and some others. In 
favour of it, it may be alleged, (1.) 
that the Greek will bear it, all the 
change required being in the punctu- 
ation ; (2.) that it avoids the difficulty 
which exists in the other interpreta- 
tion of supposing the apostle to imply 
that but few of them rebelled, when 


@ ver.7. 


the truth was that it was nearly all; ! 
3.) it thus accords with the remainder | 


16 For > some, when they had 


of the exhortation, which consists in 


a series of questions ; and (4.) it agrees 
with the scope and design of the whole. 
The object was not to state that it 
was not all who came out of Egypt 
that rebelled, or that the number was 
small, but that the great body of them 
rebelled and fell in the wilderness, 
and that Christians should be admo- 
nished by their example. These rea- 
sons seem to be so strong as to make 
it probable that this is the true con- 
struction, and the sense then will be, 
“For who were they that having 
heard did provoke? Were they not 
all who came out of Egypt under 
Moses?” Qf When they had heard. 
Had heard God speaking to them, 
and giving them his commands. 
{ Did provoke. Provoked him to 
anger ; or their conduct was such as 
was fitted to produce indignation ; 
see Note onver.8. J Howbeit. Aaad. 
But. This particle “in a series of 
questions, and standing at the head 
of a question, means but, further. It 
serves to connect, and give intensity 
to the interrogation.” Stuart. Paul 
means to ask with emphasis whether 
the great mass of those who came 
out of Egypt did not apostatizo? At 
the same time he means to intimate 
that there is no security that they 
who have witnessed remarkable ma- 
nifestations of the greatness of God, 
and who have partaken of extraordi- 
nary mercies, will not apostatize and 
perish. As the IIebrews, who heard 
God speak from Mount Sinai, revolted 
and perished, so it is possible that 
they who witness the mercies of God 
in redemption, may be in danger of 
abusing ali those mercies, and of pe- 
rishing. By the example, therefore, 
of the disobedient Israelites, he would 
admonish professed Christians of their 
danger. {[ Not ail, &c. According 
to the interpretation proposed above, 
“* Were they not all who came out of 
Egypt?” Or “did not all who came 
out of Egypt?’ The word all here 
is not to be taken in the strict sense, 
It is often used to denote the great 
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heard, did provoke: howbeit not 
all that came out of Egypt by 
Moses. 
17 But with whom was he 
a Num.26.64,65; Jude 5. 


CHAPTER III. 


body; a large proportion; or vast 
multitudes. ‘Thus it is used in Matt. 
iii. 5, “ Then went out to him Jeru- 
salem, and all Judea, and all the re- 
gion round about Jordan.” So in 
John iii. 26, ‘‘ The same baptizeth, 
and all men came to him.” So Phil. 
ii. 21, “‘ For all seek their own;” 2 
Cor. iii. 2, “ Ye are our epistle, 
known and read of all men.” In fact 
there were two exceptions—and but 
two—of the adults who came out of 
Egypt— Caleb and Joshua; Num. 
xiv. 30. All the others murmured 
against the Lord, and were prohibited 
from entering the promised land. Of 
the great multitudes who came out 
of Egypt, and who murmured, the ex- 
ception was so small that the apostle 
had no scruple in saying in general 
that they were all rebellious. 

17. But with whom was he gricved 
forty years? With whom was he 
angry ; see Notes on ver.10. {J Was 
it not with them that had sinned. 
That had sinned in various ways—by 
rebellion, murmuring, unbelief. As 
God was angry with them for their 
sins, we have the same reason to ap- 
prehend that he will be angry with 
us if we sin; and we should, there- 
fore, be on our guard against that un- 
belief which would lead us to depart 
from him; ver. 12. J Whose car- 
casses fell, &c.; Num, xiv. 20. That 
is, they all died, and were left on the 
sands of the.desert, The whole gene- 
ration was strewed along in the way 
to Canaan. All of those who had 
seen the wonders that God had done 
‘in the land of Ham;’’ who had been 
rescued in so remarkable a manner 
from oppression, were thus cut down, 
and died in the deserts through 
which they were passing ; Num. xxvi. 
64, 65. Such an example of the 
effects of revolt against God, and of 
unbelief, was well fitted to admonish 
Christians in the time of the apostle, 
and is fitted to admonish us now, of 
the danger of the sin of unbclief. 
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grieved forty years? was tt not 
with them that had sinned, whose 
carcases @ fell in the wilderness? 
18 And to whom sware ® he 
b Deut.1.34,35. 


We are not to suppose that all of 
those who thus died were excluded 
from heaven. Moses and Aaron were 
among the number of those who were 
not permitted to enter the promised 
land, but of their piety there can be 
no doubt. Beyond all question, also, 
there were many others of that gene- 
ration who were truly pious. But at 
different times they seem all to have 
partaken of the prevalent feelings of 
discontent, and were all involved in 
the sweeping condemnation that they 
should die in the wilderness. 

18. And to whom sware he; Note 
ver. 11. J But to them that believed 
not. That did not confide in God ; 
Deut. i. 32. “ Yet in this thing ye 
did not believe the Lord your God.” 
In consequence of this want of faith, 
God solemnly sware unto them that 
they should not enter into the pro- 
mised land; Deut. i. 34, 35. “ And 
the Lord heard the voice of your 
words, and was wroth, and sware, 
saying, Surely there shall not one of 
these men of this evil generation sce 
that good land which I sware to give 
unto your fathers, save Caleb,” &c. 
The distinct reason, therefore, as- 
signed by Moses why they did not 
enter the promised land, was a want 
of faith, and this accords directly with 
the design of the apostle here. He 
is exhorting those whom he addressed 
to beware of an evil heart of unbelief; 
yer. 12. He says that it was such a 
heart that excluded the Hebrews 
from the promised land. The same 
thing, says he, must exclude you from 
heaven—the promised home of the 
believer ; and if that firm confidence 
in God and his promises which he re- 
quires is wanting, you will be excluded 
from the world of eternal rest. 

i9. So we see, &c. We see from 
the direct testimony of the Old Tes- 
tament that unbelief was the reason 
why they were excluded from the 
promised land. Let us learn in view of 
the reasoning and exhortations here, 
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19 So“ we see that they could 


rest, but to them that believed not ?| not enter in because of unbelief. 


(1.) The evil of unbelief. It ex- 


cluded that whole generation, con- 
sisting of many hundred thousand 
souls, from the land of promise—the 
land to which they had looked with 
ardent hopes, and with warm desires. 
It will exclude countless millions 
from heaven. A want of confidence 
in God is the great source of evil in 
this world, and will be the cause of 
wretchedness to all eternity of un- 
numbered hosts. But surely that 
was not a small or unimportant thing 
which strewed the desert with the 
bones of that whole generation whom 
God had in so remarkable a man- 
ner rescued from Egyptian servitude. 
And that cannot be a small matter 
which will cause multitudes to sink 
down to infinite wretchedness and 
despair. 

(2.) Tet us who are professed 
Christians be cautious against in- 
dulging unbelief in our hearts. Our 
difficulties all begin there. We lose 
confidence in God. We doubt his 
promises, his oaths, his threatenings. 
In dark and trying times we begin to 
have doubts about the wisdom of his 
dealings, and about his goodness. 
Unbelief once admitted into the heart 
is the beginning of many woes. 
When a man loses confidence in God, 
he is on a shoreless ocean that is full 
of whirlpools, and rocks, and quick- 
sands, and where it is impossible to 
find a secure anchorage. There is 
nothing to which he may moor his 
driven bark; and he will never find 
safety or peace till he comes back to 
God. 

(3.) Let us live a life of faith. Let 
us so live that we may say with Paul, 
“ The life that I now live in the flesh 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for 
me.” So living, we shall have peace. 
The mind will be at rest. Storms 
and tempests may blow, but we shall 
be secure. Others may be troubled in 
the vicissitudes of life, but ows minds 
will be at peace. 

(4.) Let us live expecting the fu- 


ture “rest’’ that remains for us. 


a ch.4.6, 


Let 
us keep our eye fixed upon it. To us 
there is a rest promised, as there was 
to the Hebrews whom God had de- 
livered from the land of oppression ; 
and we may by faith attain to that 
‘‘rest” as they might have reached 
the land of Canaan. 

(5.) Let us persevere to the end. 
He that draws back must be lost. 
He that does not endure to the end 
of life in the ways of religion can 
never have been a Christian. There 
is nothing which will furnish certain 
evidence of religion unless our piety 
is such as to lead us to persevere 
till death. The man who enters on 
the professed Christian life expecting 
to fall away, or who can look upon 
the possibility of falling away without 
concern, has never known anything of 
the nature of true religion. He can- 
not be a Christian. He may have 
had raptures and visions ; he may be 
a loud professor and a noisy and zeal- 
ous partisan, but he has no evidence 
that he has ever known anything 
about religion. That religion which 
is not connected with a firm and de- 
termined purpose by the grace of God 
to persevere to the end of life, is no 
true religion ; and a man who expects 
to fall away and go back again to the 
world, or who can look at such an 
idea without alarm, should regard it 
as a settled matter that he has no true 
knowledge of God. 

(6.) No man should delay the work 
of salvation to a future time. To- 
day is the accepted time ; to-day the 
only time of which we have any se- 
curity. God speaks to-day, and to-day 
his voice should be heard. No man 
on any subject should defer till to- 
morrow what ought to be done to-day, 
He who defers religion till a future 
time neglects his own best interest ; 
violates most solemn obligations ; and 
endangers his immortal soul. What 
security can any one have that he 
will live to see another day? What 
evidence has he that he will be any 
more disposed to attend to his salva 
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ing into his rest, any of you should 


ET us therefore fear, lest a| seem to come short of it, 


promise being left ws of enter- 


tion then than he is now? What 
evidence can he have that he will not 
provoke God by this course, and bring 
condemnation on his soul? Of all 
delusions, that is the most wonderful 
by which dying men are led to defer 
attention to the concerns of the soul 
to a future period of life. Nowhere 
has Satan such advantage as in keep- 
ing this delusion before the mind ; 
and if in respect to anything the 
voice of warning and alarm should 
be lifted loud and long, it is in refe- 
rence to this. O why will not men 
be wise to-day? Why will they not 
embrace the offer of salvation now ? 
Why will they not af once make sure 
of eternal happiness? And why, 
amidst the changes and trials of this 
life, will they not so secure the ever- 
lasting inheritance as to feel that that 
is safe—that there is one thing at 
least that cannot be shaken and dis- 
turbed by commercial embarrassment 
and distress ; one thing secure though 
friends and kindred are torn away 
from them; one thing safe when 
their own health fails, and they 
lie down on the bed where they will 
bid adieu to all earthly comforts, and 
from which they will never rise ? 
CHAPTER IV. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter comprises two parts. 
In the first (vers. 1—13), the apostle 
pursues and completes the exhortation 
which he had commenced in the pre- 
vious chapter, drawn from the compa- 
rison of the Saviour with Moses (see 
the analysis of ch. iii.) ;-and in the 
second part (vers. 14—16), he enters 
on the consideration of the character 
of Christ as a high priest, which is 
pursued to the end of the doctrinal 
part of the epistle. 

In the first part (vers. 1—13), he 
describes more at length the character 
of the “rest” to which he had referred 
in the previous chapter. He shows 
(ver. 1), that the promise of a ‘“ rest” 
yet remains, and that there is still 
danger, as there was formerly, of 
coming short of it, or of losing it. 


@ch.12.15. 


He affirms that such was the nature 
of that promise, that it is applicable 
to us as well as to those to whom it 
was first made, and that the promise 
of rest as really pertains to Christians 
now as it did to the Hebrews of old ; 
ver. 2, The reason, he adds, (ver. 2.) 
why they did not enter into that rest 
was, that they had not faith. This 
he had established in the previous 
chapter, ver. 18. In vers. 3—6, he 
proceeds to demonstrate more at 
length that there is a “ rest’’ remain- — 
ing for those who believe. The great 
object in this part of the chapter is to 
prove that a “rest” remains for be- 
lievers now; a rest of a spiritual 
character, and much more desirable 
than that of the land of Canaan; a 
rest to which Christians may look 
forward, and which there may be 
danger of losing. Addressing He- 
brew Christians, he, of course, ap- 
peals to the Old Testament, and re- 
fers to several places where the word 
“rest” occurs, and argues that those 
expressions are of such a character 
as to show that there remains a “rest” 
for Christians yet. It would have 
been easy to have afirmed this as a 
part of the Christian revelation, but 
throughout the epistle he is bringing 
his illustrations from the Old Testa- 
ment, and showing to the Hebrew 
Christians to whom he wrote that 
there were abundant considerations 
in the Old Testament itself to con- 
stitute an argument why they should 
adhere inviolably to the Christian 
religion. He says, therefore, ver. 4, 
that God himself had spoken of his 
own rest from his works; that when 
he had finished the work of creation 
he had instituted a rest which was 
characterized by the peace, and 
beauty, and order of the first Sabbath 
after the work of creation, when al] 
was new, and lovely,and pure. That 
might be called the rest of God—a 
beautiful emblem of that which dwells 
around his throne in heaven. The 
meaning of this verse (ver. 4) is, that 
the Bible spoke early of a resé which 
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appertained to God himself. In ver. 
5, he goes on to say that the prospect 
of entering into hzs rest was spoken 
of as a possible thing; that some were 
excluded, but that there was a place 
deserved to be called “the rest of 
God”—* My rest”—to which all may 
come. Of course, that rest must be 
of a spiritual nature, and must be 
different from that of the promised 
land. That ‘rest’? the apostle tm- 
plies it was possible to attain. He 
does not argue this point at length, 
but he assumes that God would not 
create a place of rest in vain; that it 
was made to be enjoyed; and that 
since those to whom it was at first 
offered were excluded, it must follow 
that it remained still; and as they 
were excluded by the want of faith, 
it would follow also that it was re- 
served for those who had faith. Of 
course, therefore, it is offered to Chris- 
tians now ; ver. 6. 

This view, he proceeds to confirm 
by another consideration; vers. 7, 8. 
It is that David, who lived nearly five 
hundred years after the land of pro- 
mise had been occupied by the Israel- 
ites, spoke then of the possibility of 
entering into sucha ‘rest.’ He says 
(Ps. xcv. 7), that, in his time, the peo- 
ple were called to hear the voice of 
God ; that he warned them against 
the guilé and danger of hardening 
their hearts; that he reminded them 
that it was by that that the Israelites 
were excluded from the promised land, 
and that he said that the same thing 
would occur if those in his own time 
should harden their hearts. Jt fol- 
lowed, therefore, that even in the time 
of David there was a hope and pro- 
mise of “rest; and that there was 
something more intended for the true 
people of God than merely entering 
into the promised land. There must 
be something in advance of that; 
something that existed to the time of 
David—and it must be, therefore, a 
spiritual rest. This, the apostle adds, 
ver. 8, is conclusive; for if Joshua 
had given them all the “rest’’ that was 
contemplated, then David would not 
have spoken as he did of the danger 
of being excluded from it in his time. 
Ife, therefore, (ver. 9), comes to the 
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conclusion that there must stil re- 
main a “‘rest’’ for the people of God, 
a ‘rest’? to which they were invited, 
and which they were in danger of 
losing by unbelief. Headds (ver. 10), 
that he who enters into that “ rest” 
ceases from toil, as God did from his 
when he had finished the work of 
creation. Since, therefore, there is 
such a “rest,” and since there is dan- 
ger of coming short of it, the apostle 
urges them (ver. 11), to make every 
effort to enter intoit. He adds (vers. 
12, 13), as a consideration to quicken 
them to earnest effort and to anxious 
care lest they should be deceived, and 
should fail of it, the fact that God 
cannot be deceived; that his word 
penetrates the heart, and that every- 
thing is naked and open before him. 
There should, therefore, be the most 
faithful investigation of the heart, lest 
they should fail of the grace of God, 
and lose the hoped-for rest. 

In the second portion of the chap- 
ter (vers. 14—16), he enters on the 
consideration of the character of 
Christ as High Priest, and says that 
since we have such an High Priest as 
he is, we should be encouraged to 
come boldly to the throne of grace. 
We have encouragement to persevere 
from the fact that we have such a 
High Priest, and in all our conscious 
weakness and helplesness we may look 
to him for aid. 

1. Let us therefore fear. Let usbe 
apprehensive that we may possibly 
fail of that rest. The kind of fear 
which is recommended here is that 
which leads to caution and care. A 
man who is in danger of losing his 
life or health should be watchful ; a 
seaman that is in danger of running 
on a lee-shore should be on his guard. 
So we who have the offer of heaven, 
and who yet are in danger of losing 
it, should take all possible precautions 
lest we fail of it. Lest a promise 
being leféus. Paul assumes here that 
there 7s such a promise. In the sub- 
sequent part of the chapter, he goes 
more into the subject, and proves from 
the Old Testament that there is such 
a promise made to us_ It is to be 
remembered that Paul had not the 
New Testament then to appeal to, as 
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2 For unto us was the gos- 
pel preached, as well as unto them: 
but the word preached |! did 
} of hearing. 


we have, which is perfectly clear on 


the subject, but that he was obliged 
to appeal to the Old Testament. This 
he did not only because the New 
Testament was not then written, but 
because he was reasoning with those 
who had been Hebrews, and who re- 
yarded the authority of the Old Tes- 
tament as decisive. If his reasoning 
to us appears somewhat obscure, we 
should put ourselves in his place, 
and should remember that the con- 
verts then had not the full light which 
we have now in the New Testament. 
{ Of entering into his rest. The rest 
of God—the rest of the world where 
he dwells. It is called hts rest, be- 
cause it is that which he enjoys, and 
which he alone can confer. There 
can be no doubt that Paul refers here 
to heaven, and means to say that 
there is a promise left to Christians 
of being admitted to the enjoyment 
of that blessed world where God 
dwells. ( Any of you should seem to 
come short of it. The word “ seem” 
here is used as a form of gentle and 
mild address, implying the possibility 
of thus coming short. The word 
here—doxiw—is often uscd so as to 
appear to give no essential addition 
to the sense of a passage, though it is 
probable that it always gave a shad- 
ing to the meaning. Thus the phrase 
esse videatur is often used by Cicero 
at the end of a period, to denote 
merely that a thing was—though he 
expressed if as though it merely 
seemed tobe. Such language is often 
used in argument or in conversation 
as a modest expression, as when we 
say a thing seems to be so and so, 
istead of saying “it ds.” In some 
such sense Paul probably used the 
phrase here—perhaps as expressing 
what we would by this language— 
‘Jest it should appear at last that any 
of you had come short of it.’ The 
phrase ‘‘come short of it’’ is probably 
used with reference to the journey to 
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not profit them, 2 not being mix- 
ed with faith in them that heard 


at. 
2 or, because they were not united by faith tc 


land, and fell in the wilderness. They 


did not reach it.—This verse teaches 
the important truth that, though hea 
ven is offered to us, and that a‘‘rest” 
is promised to us if we seek it, yet 
that there is reason to think that 
many may fail of reaching it who 
had expected to obtain it. Among 
those will be the following classes :— 
(1.) Those who are professors of reli- 
gion but who have never known any- 
thing of true piety. (2.) Those who 
are expecting to be saved by their 
own works, and are looking forward 
to a world of rest on the ground of 
what their own hands can do. (3.) 
Those who defer attention to the 
subject from time to time until it be- 
comes too late. They expect to reach 
heaven, but they are not ready to give 
their hearts to God now, and the sub- 
ject is deferred from one period to 
another, until death arrests them un- 
prepared. (4.) Those who have been 
awakened to see their guilt and dan- 
ger, and who have been almost but 
not quite ready to give up their hearts 
to God. Such were Agrippa, Felix, 
the young ruler (Mark x. 21), and 
such are all those who are almost but 
not quite prepared to give up the 
world and to devote themselves to the 
Redeemer. To all these the promise 
of ‘ rest’’ is made, if they will accept 
of salvation as it is offered in the gos- 
pel; all of them cherish a hope that 
they will be saved; and all of them 
are destined alike to be disappointed. 
With what earnestness, therefore, 
should we strive that we may not fai: 
of the grace of God ! 

2. For unto us was the gospel 
preached as well as unto them. ‘This 
translation by no means conveys the 
sense of the original. According to 
this it would seem that the gospel, as 
we understand it, or the whole plan 
of salvation, was communicated to 
them, as well as to ws. But this is by 
no means the idea. The discussion 


the promised Jand, where they who | has reference only to the promise of 
came out of Egypt came short of that | rest, and the assertion of the apostle 
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is that this good news of a promise 
of rest is made to ws as really as it 
was made to them. ‘ Rest” was pro- 
mised to them in the land of Canaan 
—an emblem of the eternal rest of 
the people of God. That was un- 
questioned, and Paul took it for 
granted. His object now is, to show 
that a promise of ‘‘rest’’ is as really 
made to us as it was to them, and 
that there is the same danger of fail- 
ing to secure it as there was then. 
It was important for him to show 
that there was such a promise made 
to the people of God in his time, and 
as he was discoursing of those who 
were Hebrews, he of course made his 
appeal to the Old Testament. The 
literal translation would be, ‘“‘ For we 
are evangelized—iaquiy sinyytrrcpeivos 
—as well as they.’”’ The word evan- 
gelize means to communicate good 
news, or glad tidings; and the idea 
here is, that the good news, or glad 
tidings of “‘rest”’ is announced to us 
as really as it was to them. This 
the apostle proves in the following 
verses. (| But the word preached. 
Marg. Ofhearing. The word preach 
we also use now in a technical sense 
as denoting a formal proclamation of 
the gospel by the ministers of reli- 
gion. But this is not the idea here. 
It means, simply, the word which 
they heard ; and refers particularly to 
the promise of ‘“rest’’ which was 
made to them. That message was 
communicated to them by Moses. 
qi Did not profit them. They derived 
no advantage from it. They rejected 
and despised it, and were, therefore, 
excluded from the promised land. It 
exerted no influence over their hearts 
and lives, and they lived and died as 
though no such promise had been 
made. Thus many persons live and 
die now. The offer of salvation is 
made to them. ‘They are invited to 
come and be saved. They are as- 
sured that God is willing to save them, 
and that the Redeemer stands with 
open arms to welcome them to hea- 
ven. They are trained up under the 
gospel; are led early in life to the 
sanctuary ; are in the habit of attend- 
ing on the preaching of the gospel 
all their days, but still what they hear 
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exerts no saving influence on thei 
hearts. At the close of life all that 
could be truly said of them is, that 
they have not been projited; it has 
been no real advantage to them in 
regard to their final destiny that they 
have enjoyed so many privileges. 
{| Not being mized with faith in them 
that heard it. Marg. “Or, because 
they weré not united by faith to.” 
There are some various readings on 
this text, and one of these has given 
occasion to the version in the margin. 
Many MSS. instead of the common 
reading—ouyxtxgayives —by which the 
word mixed would be united to 
6 Adyos—“the word,” have another 
reading — cvyxtxgapivous — according 
to which the word mixed would refer 
to “them,” and would mean that they 
who heard the werd and rejected it 
were not mixed, or united with those 
who believed it. The former reading 
makes the best sense, and is the best 


‘sustained; and the idea is, that the 


message which was preached was 
not received into the heart by faith. 
They were destitute of faith, and the 
message did not profit them. The 
word mixed is supposed by many of 
the best critics to refer to the process 
by which food is made nutritive, by 
being properly mized with the saliva 
and the gastric juice, and thus con- 
verted into chyme, and chyle, and 
then changed into blood. If suitably 
mixed in this manner, it contributes 
to the life and health of the bodily 
frame ; if not, it is the means of dis- 
ease and death. So it is supposed 
the apostle meant to say of the mes- 
sage which God sends to man. If 
properly received ; if mixed or united 
with faith, it becomes the means of 
spiritual support and life. If not, it 
furnishes no aliment to the soul, and 
will be of no advantage. As food 
when properly digested incorporates 
itself with the body, and gives it 
support, so those critics suppose it to 
be of the word of God, that it in- 
corporates itself with the interna] 
and spiritual man, and gives it sup- 
port and life. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the apostle had any 
such allusion as this, and whether it 
is not rather a refinement of the 
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8 For we which have believed 
do enter into rest; as he said, @ 
As I have sworn in my wrath, 

@ Ps.95.11. 


critics than of Paul. The word used 


here properly denotes a mixing or 
mingling together, like water and 
wine, 2 Mac. xv. 89; a uniting to- 
gether in proper proportions and or- 
der, as of the body, 1 Cor. xii. 24; 
and it may refer here merely to a 
proper union of faith with the word, 
in order that it might be profitable. 
‘The idea is, that merely to hear the 
message of life with the outward ear 
will be of no advantage. It must be 
believed, or it will be of no benefit. 
The message is sent to mankind at 
large. God declares his readiness to 
save all. But this message is of no 
advantage to multitudes—for such 
reasons as these. (1.) Many do not 
attend to it at all. They do not even 
listen respectfully to it. Multitudes 
go not near the place where the gos- 
pel is proclaimed; and many, when 
there, and when they seem to attend, 
have their minds and hearts on other 
things. (2.) Many do not believe it. 
They have doubts about the whole 
subject of religion, or about the par- 
ticular doctrines of the gospel—and 
while they do not believe it, how can 
they be benefited by it? How cana 
man be profited by the records of his- 
tory if he does not believe them? 
How can one be benefited by the 
truths of science if he does not believe 
them? And if a man was assured 
that by going to a certain place he 
might close a bargain that would be 
a great advantage to him, of what 
use would this information be to him 
if he did not believe a word of it? So 
of the knowledge of salvation; the 
facts of the history recorded in the 
Bible; the offer of eternal life. (3.) 
Men do not allow the message of life 
to influence their conduct, and of 
course it is of no advantage to them. 
Of what use can it be if they steadily 
resist all the influence which it would 
have, and ought to have, on their 
lives? They live as though it were 
ascertained that there is no truth in 
the Bible; no reason for being in- 
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if they shall enter into my rest ; 
although the works were finished 
from the foundation of the world. 


fluenced by the offered hope of eter- 
nal life, or alarmed by the threatened 
danger of eternal death. Resolved to 
pursue a course of life that is at va- 
riance with the commands of God, 
they cannot be profited by the messaze 
of salvation. Having no faith which 
influences and controls the heart, 
they are not in the least benefited by 
the offer of heaven. When they die, 
their condition is in no wise made 
better by the fact that they were 
trained up in a pious family; thai 
they were instructed in the Sabbath- 
school; that they had the Bible in 
their dwellings, and that they sat re- 
gularly under a preached gospel. 
For any advantage to be derived from 
all this in the future world, they 
might as well have never heard the 
message of life. Nay it would have 
been better forthem. The only effect 
of these privileges is to harden them 
in guilt, and to sink them deeper in 
hell; Notes, 2 Cor. ii. 16. 

8. For we which have believed do 
enter into rest. That is, itis a cer- 
tain fact that believers wll enter into 
rest. That promise is made to “ be- 
lievers;’? and as we have evidence 
that we come under the denomination 
of believers, it will follow that we 
have the offer of rest as well as they. 
That this is so, the apostle proceeds to 
prove; that is, he proceeds to show 
from the Old Testament that there 
was a promise to “ believers”’ that they 
would enter into rest. Since there 
was such a promise, and since there 
was danger that by unbelief that “‘rest”’ 
might be lost, he proceeds to show 
them the danger, and to warn them 
of it. As he said, &c.; see ch. iii. 
11. The meaning of this passage is 
this. ‘‘God made a promise of rest 
to those who believe. They to whom 
the offer was first made failed, and 
did not enter in. It must follow, 
therefore, that the offer extended to 
others, since God designed that some 
should enter in, or that it should not 
be provided in vain. To them it was 
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a solemn declaration that unbelievers 
should not enter in, and this implied 
that believers would. As we now,” 
says he, “sustain the character of 
believers, it follows that to us the pro- 
mise of rest is now made and we may 
partake of it.” If they shall enter, 
&c. That is, they shall not enter in ; 
see ch. iii, 11. The “rest” here 
spoken of as reserved for Christians 
must be different from that of the pro- 
mised land. It is something that 
pertains to Christians now, and it 
must, therefore, refer to the “rest’’ 
that remains in heaven. { Although 
the works were finished, &c. This is 
a difficult expression. What works 
are referred to? it may be asked. 
How does this bear on the subject 
under discussion? How can it bea 
proof that there remains a “rest” to 
those who believe now? This was 
the point to be demonstrated ; and this 
passage was designed clearly to bear 
on that point. As it is in our trans- 
iation, the passage seems to make no 
sense whatever. Tindal renders it, 
“ And that spake he verily long after 
that the works were made from the 
foundation of the world laid;’’ which 
makes much better sense than our 
translation. Doddridge explains it 
as meaning, “And this may lead us 
further to reflect on what is elsewhere 
said concerning his works as they 
were finished from the foundation of 
the world.’’ But it is difficult to see 
why they should reflect on his works 
just then, and how this would bear 
on the case in hand. Prof. Stuart 
supposes that the word “rest”? must 
be understood here before “works,” 
and translates it, “Shall not enter 
into my rest, to wit, rest from the 
works which were performed when 
the world was founded.” Prof. Ro- 
binson (Lex.) explains it as meaning, 
“The rest here spoken of, ‘my rest,’ 
could not have been God’s resting 
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this variety of interpretation it is dif- 
ficult to determine the true sense, 
But perhaps the main thought may 
be collected from tho following re- 
marks. (1.) The Jews as the people 
of God had a rest promised them in 
the land of Canaan. Of that they 
failed by their unbelief. (2.) The 
purpose of the apostle was to prove 
that there was a similar promise made 
to the people of God long subsequent 
to that, and to which ail his people 
were invited. (3.) That rest was not 
that of the promised land, it was such 
as God had himself when he had 
finished the work of creation. That 
was peculiarly his rest—the rest of 
God, without toil, or weariness, and 
after his whole work was finished. 
(4.) His people were invited to the 
same rest— the rest of God— to par- 
take of his felicity; to enter into 
that bliss which he enjoyed when he 
had finished the work of creation. 
The happiness of the saints was to 
be like that. It was to be 71 thet? case 
also a rest from toil—to be enjoyed 
at the end of all that they had to do. 
To prove that Christians were to at- 
tain to such a rest, was the purpose 
which the apostle had in view—show- 
ing that it was a general doctrine 
pertaining to believers in every age, 
that there was a promise of rest for 
them. I would then regard the mid- 
die clause of this verse as a parenthe- 
sis, and render the whole, “For we 
who are believers shall enter into rest 
—the rest] indeed which occurred 
when the works were finished at the 
foundation of the world—as he said 
[in one place} as I have sworn in my 
wrath they shall not enter into omy 
rest.”’ That was the true rest—such 
rest or repose as God had when he 
finished the work of creation—such 
as he has now in heaven ‘This gives 
the highest possible idea of the dig- 
nity and desirableness of that “rest” 


from his works (Gen. ii. 2), for this | to which we look forward—for it is 
rest, the Sabbath, had already existed | to be such as God enjoys, and is to 


from the creation of the world.” Dr. 
J. P. Wilson (MS. Notes) renders it, 
“ For we who have believed, do enter 
into rest (or a cessation) indeed (xaira:) 
of the works done (among men) from 
the beginning of the world.” Amidst 


elevate us more and more to him. 
What more exalted idea can there be 
of happiness than to participate in the 
calmness, the peace, the repose, the 
freedom from raging passions, from 


‘wearisome toil, and from agitating 
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5 And in this place again, if they 


of the seventh day on this wise, @ | shall enter into my rest. 


And God did rest the seventh day 
from all his works. 
@ Ge 2.2. 


2ares, which God enjoys? . Who, torn 
with conflicting passions here, wearied 


with toil, and distracted with care,’ 


ought not to feel ita privilege to look 
forward to that rest? Of this rest 
the Sabbath and the promised land 
were emblems. They to whom the 
promi was made did not enter in, 
ut some shail enter in, and the pro- 
mise therefore pertains to us. 

4. For he spake; Gen.ii.2. § And 
God did rest. ‘At the close of the 
work of creation he rested. ‘The 
work was done. That was the rest 
of God. He was happy in the con- 
templation of his own works; and he 
instituted that day to be observed as 
a memorial of fis resting from his 
works, and as a type of the eternal 
rest which remained for man.’’ The 
idea is this, that the notion of rest of 
some kind runs through all dispensa- 
tions, It was seen in the finishing of 
the work of creation; seen in the ap- 
pointment of the Sabbath; seen in 
the offer of the promised land, and is 
seen now in the promise of heaven. 
All dispensations contemplate rest, 
and there must be such a prospect 
before man now. When it is said that 
‘God did rest,”’ of course it does not 
mean that he was wearied with his 
toil, but merely that he ceased from 
the stupendous work of creation. He 
no more put forth creative energy, 
but calmly contemplated his own 
works in their beauty and grandeur; 
Gen.i. 31. In carrying forward the 
great affairs ofthe universe, he always 
has been actively employed (John v. 
17), but he is not employed in the 
work of creation properly so called. 
That is done; and the sublime cessa- 
tion from that constitutes the ‘‘rest 
of God.” 

5. And in this place again; Ps. 
xev.11. § Uf they shall enter. That 
is, they shall not enter; sce Notes 
ch. iii. 11. The object of quoting 
this here seems to be two-fold. (1.) 
To show that even in this Psalm God 


6 Seeing therefore it remaineth 
that some must enter therein, 


spoke of his rest, and said that the) 
should not enter into it; and (2.) it is 
connected with ver.6,and is designed 
to show that it was implied that a 
rest yet remained. ‘That which de- 
serves to be called the divine rest is 
spoken of in the Scriptures, and as 
they did not enter into it, it follows 
that it must be in reserve for some 
others, and that the promise must 
still remain.”’ 

6. Seeing therefore it remaineth that 
some must enter therein. That is, 
“Since there is a rest spoken of in the 
Scriptures, implying that it is to be 
enjoyed by some. and since they to 
whom it was first promised did not 
inherit it, it follows that it must still 
be in reserve.” This is the conclu- 
sion which the apostle draws from 
the argument in the previous verses, 
and is connected with ver. 9, where 
he says that “there remaineth a rest 
to the people of God'’—the point to 
which the whole argument tended. 
The statement in vs. 7, 8, is to be re- 
garded as an interruption in stating 
the conclusion, or as the suggestion 
of a new thought or a new argument 
bearing on the subject, which he sets 
down even while stating the conclu- 
sion from his argument. It has the 
appearance of being suggested to him 
as a new thought of importance, and 
which he preferred to place even in 
the midst of the summing up of the 
argument rather than omit it alto- 
gether. It denotes a state of mind 
full of the subject, and where one idea 
came hastening after another, and 
which it was deemed important to 
notice, even though it should seem to 
be out of place. ‘The position in this 
verse (6) is, that it was a settled or 
indisputable matter that some would 
enter into rest. The implied argu- 
ment to prove this is, (1.) that thero 
was a “rest’’ spoken of which deserved 
to be called a divine rest, or the “rest 
of God;’’ (2.) it could not be supposed 
that God would prepare such a rest 
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and they @ to whom! it was first; day, saying in David, To-day, 
preached entered not in because | after so long a time; (as it is said) 


of unbelief. ‘To-day, ® if ye will hear his voice. 
7 Again, he limiteth a certain | harden not your hearts. 
@ ch.3.19. 1 the gospel. b Pa.95.7, 


der consideration, that there was a 
rest spoken of long after the offer of 
the promised land, and that all the 
promises could not have pertained to 
that. J Saying in David. In a 
Psalm composed by David, or rather 
perhaps, saying by David; that is, God 
spake by him. € Z'o-day. Now :— 
that is, even in the time of David. 
¥ After so long atime. That is, so 
long after the first promise was made; 
to wit, about five hundred years. 
These are the words of Paul calling 
attention to the fact that so long a 
time after the entrance into the pro- 
mised land there was still a speaking 
of “to-day,” as if even then they were 
called to partake of the rest. J As 
it ig said. To quote it exactly; or 
to bring the express authority of the 
Scriptures. It is expressly said even 
after that long time, “‘to-day—or now, 
if you will hear his voice.” All this 
is to prove that even in that time there 
was an offer of rest. 

8. For if Jesus. Marg. ‘That 
is, Joshua.”’ The Syriac renders it, 
“Joshua the son of Nun.” Jesus is 
the Greek mode of writing Joshua, 
and there can be no doubt that Joshua 
is here intended. ‘The object is to 
prove that Joshua did not give the 
people of God such a rest as to make 
it improper to speak of a ‘“‘rest’’ after 
that time. “ If Joshua had given them 
a complete and final rest; if by his 
conducting them to the promised 
land all had been done which had 
been contemplated by the promise, 
then it would not have been alluded 
to again, as it was in the time of Da- 
vid.” Joshua did give them a rest in 
the promised land; but it was not all 
which was intended, and it did not 
exclude the promise of another and 
more important rest.  L'hen would 
he not. Then God would not have 


in vain, for it would follow that if he 
had fitted up a world of rest, he de- 
signed that it should be occupied. As 
he knew, therefore, that they to whom 
it was first offered would not enter in, 
it must be that he designed it for some 
others, and that it venazned to be oc- 
cupied by us now. § And they to 
whom tt was first preached. Marg. 
The Gospel. Gr. Evangelized; that 
is, to whom the good news of the rest 
was first announced—the Israclites. 
Y Entered not in because of unbelief ; 
sce Notes ch. iii. 19. 

7%, Aqain, he limiteth. He desig- 
nates, or definitely mentions. The 
word rendered /miteth — ogig—means 
to bound, to set a boundary—as of a 
field or farm; and then to determine 
or fix definitely, to designate, appoint. 
\Iere it means, that he specifies par- 
ticularly, or mentionsexpressly. { A 
certain day. A particular time; he 
mentions To-pay particularly. That 
is, inthe time of David, he uses the 
word ‘‘to-day,” as if there was then 
an offer of rest, and as if it were then 
possible to enter into it. Tha object 
of the additional thought was to show 
that the offer of rest was not confined 
to the Israelites to whom it was first 
made; that David regarded it as ex- 
isting in his day; and that man might 
even then be invited to come and par- 
take of the rest that was promised. 
“ Nearly five hundred years after the 
time when the Israelites were going 
to the promised land, and when the 
offer of rest was made to them, we 
hear David speaking of res¢ still; rest 
which was offered in his time, and 
which might then be lost by hardening 
the heart. Ié could not be, therefore, 
that the offer of rest pertained merely 
tothe promised Jand. It must be some- 
thing in advance of that. It must be 
something existing in the time of 
David. it must be an offer of hea-|spoken of another time when that 
ven.” <A Jew might feel the force of | rest could be obtained. The “other 
this argument more than we do; stil! | day” here referred to is that which is 
it is conclusive to prove the point un- | mentioned before by the phrase “ to- 
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9 There remaineth therefore a ? 


rest, then would he not afterward | rest to the people of God. 


have spoken of another day. 
1 That is, Joshua. 


day,” and refers to the time in which 
it is spoken of long after Joshua, to 
wit, in the time of David. 

9. There remaineth, therefore, a rest. 
This is the conclusion to which the 
apostle comes. The meaning is this, 
that according to the Scriptures there 
is now a promise of rest made to the 
people of God. It did not pertain 
merely to those who were called to 
go to the promised land, nor to those 
who lived in the time of David, but it 
is still true that the promise of rest per- 
tains to all the people of God of every 
generation. The reasoning by which 
the apostle comes to this conclusion 
is briefly this. (1.) That there was 
a vest—called ‘‘the rest of God’? — 
spoken of in the earliest period of the 
world—implying that God meant that 
it should be enjoyed. (2.) That the 
Israelites, to whom the promise was 
made, failed of obtaining that which 
was promised by their unbelief. (3.) 
That God intended that some should 
enter into his rest—since it would not 
be provided in vain. (4.) That long 
after the Israelites had fallen in the 
wilderness, we find the same refer- 
ence to a rest which David in his 
time exhorts those whom he addressed 
to endeavour to obtain. (5.) That if 
all that had been meant by the word 
rest, and by the promise, had been 
accomplished when Joshua conducted 
the Israelites to the land of Canaan, 
we should not have heard another day 
spoken of when it was possible to 
forfeit that rest by unbelief. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that there was some- 
thing besides that; something that 
pertained to all the people of God to 
which the name rest might still be 
given, and which they were exhorted 
still to obtain. The word res¢ in this 
verse—ca Ba riend;— Sabbatism, in the 
margin is rendered keeping of a Sab- 
bath, It is a different word from 
cdpPpato—the Sabbath; and it occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament, 
and is not found in the Septuagint. 
It properly means a keeping Sabbath 


10 For he thatis entered into his 
2 or, keeping of a Sabbath. 


-— from capBariZa —to keep Sabbath. 
This word, not used in the New Tes- 
tament, occurs frequently in the Sep- 
tuagint; Ex. xvi. 30; Lev. xxiii. 32; 
xxvi. 35; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21; and in 
3 Esdr. i. 58; 2 Macca. vi. 6. It dif- 
fers from the word Sabbath. That 
denotes the time—ihe dau; this, the 
keeping, or observance of it; the fes- 
tival. It means here a@ resting, or 
an observance of sacred repose—and 
refers undoubtedly to heaven, as a 
place of eternal rest with God. It can- 
not mean the rest in the land of Ca- 
naan—for the drift of the writer is to 
prove that that is not intended. It 
cannot mean the Sabbath, properly so 
called—for then the writer would have 
employed the usual word caéfBaror— 
Sabbath. It cannot mean the Chris- 
tian Sabbath—for the object is not to 
prove that there is such a day to be 
observed, and his reasoning about be- 
ing excluded from it by unbelief and 
by hardening the heart would be irre- 
levant. It must mean, therefore, hea- 
ven—the world of spiritual and eter- 
nal rest; and the assertion is, that 
there is such a resting, or keeping of 
a Sabbath in heaven for the people of 
God. Learn hence, (1.) that heaven 
is a place of cessation from wearisome 
toil. It is to be like the “rest”? which 
God had after the work of creation 
(ver. 4, Note), and of which that was 
the type and emblem. There will be 
employment there, but it will be with- 
out fatigue; there will be the occu- 
pation of the mind, and of whatever 
powers we may possess, but without 
weariness. Here we are often worn 
down and exhausted. The body sinks 
under continued toil, and fails into 
the grave. There the slave will rest 
from his toil; the man here oppressed 
and broken down by anxious care 
will cease from his labours. We 
know but little of heaven; but we 
know that a large part of what now 
oppresses and crushes the frame will 
not exist there. Slavery will be un- 
known; the anxious care for sup- 
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rest, he also hath ceased froin his 
own works, as God did from his. 


port will be unknown, and all the ex- 
haustion which proceeds from the 
love of gain, and from ambition, will 
be unknown. In the wearisome toils 
of life, then, let us look forward to 
the rest that remains in heaven, and 
as the labourer looks to the shades of 
the evening, or to the Sabbath as a 
period of rest, so let us look to hea- 
ven as the place of eternal repose. 
(2.) Heaven will be like a Sabbath. 
The best description of it is to say it 
isan eternal Sabbath. Takethe Sab- 
bath on earth when best observed, and 
extend the idea to eternity, and let 
there be separated all idea of imper- 
fection from its observance, and that 
would be heaven. The Sabbath is 
holy; so is heaven. It is a period of 
worship ;sois heaven. It is for praise 
and for the contemplation of heavenly 
truth; so is heaven. ‘The Sabbath is 
appointed that we may lay aside 
worldly cares and anxieties for a lit- 
tle season here; heaven that we may 
lay them aside for ever. (3.) The 
Sabbath here should be like heaven. 
Tt is designed to be its type and em- 
blem. So far as the circumstances 
of the case will allow, it should be 
just like heaven. There should be 
the same employments; the same 
joys; the same communion with God. 
One of the best rules for employing 
the Sabbath aright is, to think what 
heaven will be, and then to endeavour 
to spend it in the same way. One 
day in seven at least should remind 
us of what heaven is to be; and that 
day may be, and should be, the most 
happy of the seven. (4.) They who 
do not love the Sabbath on earth, are 
not prepared for heaven. If it is to 
them a day of tediousness ; if its hours 
move heavily; if they have no delight 
in its sacred employments, what would 
an eternity of such days be? Ilow 
would they be passed? Nothing can 
be clearer than that if we have no 
such happiness in a season of holy 
rest, and in holy employments here, 
we are wholly unprepared for heaven. 
To the Christian it is the subject of 
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11 Let @ us Jabour therefore to 
enter into that rest, lest any man 
a@ 2 Pe.).10. 


the highest joy in anticipation that 


heaven is to be one long unbroken 
SasBpatn—an eternity of successive 
Sabbath hours. But what toa sinner 
could be a more repulsive and gloomy 
prospect than such an eternal Sab- 
bath? (8.) If this be so, then what 
a melancholy view is furnished as to 
the actual preparation of the great 
mass of men for heaven! How isthe 
Sabbath now spent? In idleness; in 
business ; in travelling ; in hunting and 
fishing; in light reading and conversa- 
tion; in sleep; in visiting; in riding, 
walking, lounging, ennut ;—in revelry 
and dissipation ; in any and every way 
except the right way; in every way 
except in holy communion with God. 
What would the race be if once trans- 
lated to heaven as they are! What 
a prospect would it be to this multi- 
tude to have to spend an eternity 
which would be but a prolongation of 
the Sabbath of holiness! (6.) Let 
those who love the Sabbath rejoice in 
the prospect of eternal rest in heaven. 
In our fabour let us look to that world 
where wearisome toil is unknown; in 
our afflictions, let us look to that 
world where tears never fall; and 
when our hearts are pained by the 
violation of the Sabbath all around 
us, let us look to that blessed world 
where such violation will cease for 
ever. It is not far distant. <A few 
steps will bring us there. Of any 
Christian it may be said that perhaps 
his next Sabbath will be spent in hea- 
ven—near the throne of God. 

10. For he that is entered into rest. 
That is, the man who is so happy as 
to reach heaven, will enjoy a rest 
similar to that which God had when 
he finished the work of creation. It 
will be (1.) a cessation from toil; and 
(2.) it will be a rest similar to that of 
God—the same kind of enjoyment, 
the same freedom from care, anxiety, 
and labour. Wow happy then are 
they who have entered into heaven! 
Their toils are over. Their labours 
are done. Never again will they know 
fatigue. Never more will they feel 
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fall after the same example of ! un- 
belief. 


12 For the word ¢ of God ts 


1 or, disobedience. 


anxious care. Let us learn then (1.) 
not to mourn improperly fcr those 
who have left us and gone to heaven. 
Happy in the rest of God, why should 
not we rejoice? Why wish them 
back again in a world of toil! (2.) 
Let us in our toils look forward to 
the world of rest. Our labours will 
all be over. ‘The weary man will lay 
down his burden; the exhausted 
frame will know fatigue no more. 
Rest is sweet at night after the toils 
of day; how much more sweet will it 
be in heaven after the toils of life! 
Let us (3.) labour while is is called 
to-day. Soon we shall cease from our 
work. All that we have to do is to 
be done soon. We shall soon cease 
from our work as God did from his. 
What we have to do for the salvation 
of children, brothers, sisters, friends, 
and for the world, is to be done soon. 
From the abodes of bliss we shall not 
be sent forth to speak to our kindred 
of the blessedness of that world, or to 
admonish our friends to escape from 
the place of despair. The pastor will 
not come again to warn and invite 
his people; the parent will not come 
again to tell his children of the Sa- 
viour and of heaven; the neighbour 
will not come to admonish his neigh- 
bour; comp. Luke xvi. 24—29. We 
shall atu have ceased from our work 
as God did from his ; and never again 
shall we speak to a living friend to 
invite him to heaven. 

11. Let us therefore labour. Letus 
earnestly strive. Since there is a 
rest whose attainment is worth all 
our efforts; since so many have 
failed of reaching it by their unbelief, 
and since there is so much danger 
that we may fail of it also, let us give 
all diligence that we may enter into 
it. Heaven is never obtained but by 
diligence ; and no one enters there 
who does not earnestly desire it, and 
who does not make a sincere effort 
to reach it. § Of unbelief. Marg. 
disobedience. The word wnbelicef 
best expresses the sense, as the 
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quick, and powerful, and sharper 

than any two-edged sword, © pierc- 

ing even to the dividing asunder of 
@ 18n.49.2. b Rey.1.16. 


apostle was showing that this was 


the principal thing that prevented 
men from entering into heaven ; see 
Notes ch. iii. 12. 

12. For the word of God. The de- 
sign ‘of this and the following verse 
is obvious. It is to show that we 
cannot escape the notice of God; 
that all insincerity, unbelief, hypo- 
crisy, will be detected by him; and 
that since our hearts are perfectly 
open before him, we should be sincere 
and should not attempt to deccive 
him. The sense is, that the truth of 
God is all-penetrating and searching, 
and that the real thoughts and intents 
of the heart will be brought to light, 
and that if there is insincerity and 
self-deception there can be no hope 
of escape. There has been a great 
variety of opinion here about the 
meaning of the phrase “ the word of 
God.” Some have supposed that it 
means the Lord Jesus; others, the 
whole of the divine revelation; others 
the gospel; others the particular 
threatening referred to here. The 
“word of God” is that which God 
speaks—whether it be a promise or a 
threatening ; whether it be law or 
gospel; whether it be a simple decla- 
ration or a statement of a doctrine. 
The idea here is, that what God had 
said is fitted to detect. hypocrisy and 
to lay open the true nature of the 
feelings of the soul, so that there can 
be no escape for the guilty. Jlis 
truth is adapted to bring out the real 
feelings, and to show man exactly 
what he is. Truth always has this 
power—whether preached, or read, 
or communicated by conversation, or 
impressed upon the memory and con- 
science by the Holy Spirit. There 
can be no escape from the penetrat- 
ing, searching application of the word 
of God. That truth has power to 
show what man is, and is like a 
penetrating sword that lays open the 
whole man ; comp. Isa. xlix. 2. The 
phrase “‘ the word of God’’ here may 
be applied, therefore, to the truth of 
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soul and spirit, and of the joints|* the thoughts and intents of the 
and marrow, and zs a discerner of | heart. 


God, however made known to the 


mind. In some way it will bring 
out the real feelings, and show what 
manis. (Is quick. Gr. gav—living. 
It is not dead, inert, and powerless. 
It has a living power, and is energetic 
and active. It is adapted to produce 
this effect. ( And powerful. Mighty. 
Its power is seen in awakening the 
conscience ; alarming the fears; lay- 
ing bare the secret feelings of the 
heart, and causing the sinner to 
tremble with the apprehension of the 
coming judgment. All the great 
changes in the moral world for the 
better, have been caused by the power 
of truth. They are such as the truth 
in its own nature is fitted to effect, 
and if we may judge of its power by 
the greatness of the revolutions pro- 
duced, no words can over-estimate the 
might of the truth which God has re- 
vealed. Q Sharper than any two- 
edged sword. Literally, two-mouthed 
sword — dicrozov. The word muuth 
was given to the sword because it 
scemed to devour all before it It 
consumed or destroyed as a wild beast 
does. The comparison of the word 
of God to a sword or to an arrow, is 
designed to show its power of pene- 
trating the heart; Eccl. xii. 11, 
“‘ The words of the wise are as goads, 
and as nails fastened by the masters 
of assemblies ;” comp. Isa. xlix. 2. 
“ And he hath made my mouth like a 
sharp sword ;” Rey. i. 16, ‘ And 
out of his mouth went a sharp two- 
edged sword;” ji. 12, 16; xix. 15. 
The comparison is common in. the 
classics, and in Arabic poetry; see 
Gesenius, on Isa. xlix. 2, The idea 
is that of piercing, or penetrating ; 
and the meaning here is, that the 
word of God reaches the heari—the 
very centre of action, and lays open 
the motives and feelings of the man. 
It was common among the ancients 
to have a sword withtwo edges. The 
Roman sword was commonly made 
in this manner. The fact that it had 
two edges made it more easy to pene- 
trate, as well as to cut with every way. 


@ Ps.139,2; Jer.17.10; Rev.2.23. 


{| Piercing even to the dividing asun- 
der. Penetrating so as to divide. 
{| Soul and spirit. The animal life 
from the immortal soul. The former 
word here—Yox%—soul—is evidently 
used to denote the animal life, as dis- 
tinguished from the mind or soul. 
The latter word —e#vsipae—spirit— 
means the soul; the immaterial and 
immortal part; that which lives 
when the animal life is extinct. This 
distinction occurs in 1 Thess. yv. 23, 
“your whole spirit, and soul, and 
body ;”” and it is a distinction which 
we are constantly in the habit .of 
making. There is the body in man— 
the animal life—and the immortal 
part that leaves the body when life is 
extinct. Mysteriously united, they 
constitute one man. When the animal 
life is separated from the soul, or 
when the soul icaves the animated 
body, the body dies, and life is extinct. 
To separate the one from the other 
is, therefore, the same as to take life 
—and this is the idea here, that the 
word of God is like a sharp sword 
that inflicts deadly wounds. The 
sinner “ dies ;’”’—that is, he becomes 
dead to his former hopes, or is 
‘slain’ by the law; Rom. vii. 9, “J 
was alive without the law once, but 
when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died.’’ This is the 
power referred to here—the power of 
destroying the hopes of the sinner ; 
cutting him down under conviction ; 
and prostrating him as if a sword had 
pierced his heart. {| And of the joints 
and marrow. The figure is still con- 
tinued of the sword that takes life. 
Such a sword would seem to penetrate 
even the joints and marrow of the 
body. It would separate the joints, 
and pierce through the very bones to 
the marrow. A similar effect, Paul 
says, is produced by truth. It seems 
to penetrate the very essence of the 
soul, and lay it all open to the view. 
| And is a discerner of the thoughts. 
It shows what the thoughts and in- 
tentions are. Prof. Stuart, Bloom- 
field, and some others, suppose that 
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the reference here is to God speaking 
by his word. But the more natural 
construction certainly is, to refer it to 
the word or truth of God. It is true 
that God searches the heart, and 
knows the thoughts, but that is not 
the truth which is prominent here. 
It is, that the thoughts and intents 
of the heart are brought out to view 
by the word of God. And can any 
one doubt this? sce Rom. vii. 7 Is 
it not true that men are made to see 
their real character under the exhibi- 
tion of the truth of God? That in 
the light of the law they see their past 
lives to be sinful? That the exhibi- 
tion of truth calls to their recollection 
many long-forgotten sins? And that 
their real feelings arc brought out 
when the truth of God is proclaimed? 
Men then are made to look upon their 
motives as they had never done be- 
fore, and to see in their hearts feel- 
ings whose existence they would not 
have suspected if it had not been for 
the exhibition of the truth. The ex- 
hibition of the truth is like pouring 
down the beams of the sun at mid- 
night on a dark world ; and the truth 
lays open the real feelings of the sin- 
ner as that sun would disclose the 
clouds of wickedness that are now 
performed under cover of the night. 
Many a man has a deep and fixed 
hostility to God and to his gospel who 
might never be sensible of it if the 
trush was not faithfully proclaimed. 
The particular idea here is, that the 
truth of God will detect the feelings 
of the hypocrite and _ self-deceiver. 
They cannot always conceal their 
emotions, and the time will come 
when truth, like light poured into the 
soul, will reveal their unbelief and 
their seeret sins. ‘They who are che- 
rishing a hope of salvation, therefore, 
should be on their guard lest they 
mistake the name for the reality. 
Let us learn from this verse, (1.) The 
power of truth. It is fitted to lay 
open the secret feelings of the soul. 
There is not an effect produced in 
awakening a sinner; or in his convic- 
tion, conversion, and sanctification, 
which the truth is not adapted to pro- 
duce. The truth of God is not dead; 
uor fitted to make men worse ; nor 
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designed merely to show its own 
weakness, and to be a mere occasion 
on which the Holy Spirit acts on the 
mind ;— it is in its own nature FITTED 
to produce just the effects which are 
produced when it awakens, convicts, 
converts, and sanctifies the soul. (2.) 
The truth should be preached with 
the feeling that it is adapted to this 
end. Men who preach should endea- 
vour to understand the nature of the 
mind and of the moral feelings, as 
really as he who would inflict a deadly 
wound should endeavour to under- 
stand enough about anatomy to know 
where the heart is, or he who admi- 
nisters medicine should endeavour to 
know what is adapted to remove cer- 
tain diseases. And he who has no 
belicf in the efficacy of truth to pro- 
duce any effect, resembles one who 
should suppose that all knowledge of 
the human system was needless to 
him who wished to perform a surgi- 
cal operation, and who should cut at 
random—piously leaving it with God 
to direct the knife ; or he who should 
go into a hospital of patients and ad- 
minister medicines indiscriminately 
—devoutly saying that all healing 
must come from God, and that the 
use of medicine was only to show its 
own weakness! Thus many men 
seem to preach. Yet for aught 
that appears, truth is just as wisely 
adapted to save the soul as medi- 
cine is to heal the sick; and why 
then should not a preacher be as care- 
ful to study the nature of truth and 
its adaptedness to a particular end, as 
a student of the healing art is to un- 
derstand the adaptcdness of medicine 
to cure disease? The true way of 
preaching is, to feel that truth is 
adapted to the end in view ; to select 
that which is best fitted for that end ; 
to preach as if the whole result de- 
pended on getting that truth before 
the mind and into the heart — and 
then to leave the whole result with 
God—as a physician with right feel- 
ings will exert all his skill to save 
his patient, and then commit the 
whole question of life and health to 
God. He will be more likely to praise 
God intelligently who believes that he 
has wisely adapted a plan to the end 
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13 Neither is there any creature | opened unto the eyes of him with 
that is not manifest in his sight: ! whom we have to do. 


but all things are naked ¢ and 


in view, than he who believes that 


God works only at random. 

13. Neither is there any creature 
that is not manifest in his sight. There 
is no being who is not wholly known 
to God. All his thoughts, feelings, 
plans, are distinctly understood. Of 
the truth of this there can be no 
doubt. The design of the remark here 
is, to guard those to whom the apostle 
was writing from self-deception—since 
they could conceal nothing from God. 
Q All things are naked. Exposed; 
uncovered. There is nothing that 
can be concealed from God; Ps. 
exxxix. 11, 12. 


“The veil of night is no disguise, 
No screen from thy all-searching eyes ; 
Thy hands can seize thy foes as soon 
‘Thro’ midnight shades as blazing noon.” 


q And opened.—citguynrcpive, The 
word here used—Tezynaigw-—proper- 
ly means (1.) To lay bare the neck, or 
to bend it back, so as to expose the 
throat to being cut. (2.) To expose; 
to lay open in any way. Why the 
word is used here has been a matter 
of inquiry. Some have supposed that 
the phrase is derived from offcring 
sacrifice, and from the fact that the 
priest carefully examined the victim 
to see whether it was sound, before it 
was offered. But this is manifestly 
a forced exposition. Others have 
supposed that it is derived from the 
custom of bending back the head of 
a criminal so as to look full in his 
face, and recognise him so as not to 
be mistaken; but this is equally 
forced and unnatural. This opinion 
was first proposed by Erasmus, and 
has been adopted by Clarke and 
others. Bloomfield, following, as he 
says, the interpretation of Chrysos- 
tom, Grotius (though this is not the 
sentiment of Grotius), Beza, Atling, 
Hammond, and others, supposes the 
allusion to be to the custom of cutting 
the animal down the back bone 
through the spinal marrow, and thus 
of laying it open entirely. This sense 
would well suit the connection. Gro- 
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tius supposes that it means to strip 
off the skin by dividing it at the neck, 
and then removing it. This view is 
also adopted substantially by Dod- 
dridge. These explanations are forced, 
and imply a departure more or less 
from the proper meaning of the Greek 
word. The most simple and obvious 
meaning is usually the best in ex- 
plaining the Bible. The word which 
the apostle employs relates to the 
neck—redésndo;—and not to the spinal 
marrow, or the skin. The proper 
meaning of the verb is to bend the 
neck back so as to expose it in front 
when an animal is slain. Passow. 
Then it means to make bare ; to re- 
move everything like covering; to 
expose a thing entirely—as the naked 
neck is for the knife. The allusion 
here is undoubtedly to the sword 
which Paul had referred to in the 
previous verse, as dividing the soul 
and spirit, and the joints and mar- 
row ; and the meaning is, that in the 
hand of God, who held that sword, 
everything was exposed. We are 
in relation to that, like an animal 
whose neck is bent back, and laid 
bare, and ready for the slaughter. 
Nothing hinders God from striking ; 
there is nothing that can prevent that 
sword from penetrating the heart— 
any more than when the neck of the 
animal is bent back and laid bare, 
there is anything that can hinder the 
sacrificing priest from thrusting the 
knife into the throat of the victim. 
If this be the true interpretation, 
then what an affecting view does it 
give of the power of God, and of the 
exposedness of man to destruction ! 
All is bare, naked, open. There is 
no concealment ; no hindrance; no 
power of resistance. In a moment 
God can strike, and his dreadful sen- 
tence shall fall on the sinner like the 
knife on the exposed throat of the 
victim. What emotions should the 
sinner have who feels that he is ex- 
posed each moment to the sentence of 
eternal justice—to the sword of God 
—as the animal with bent-back neck 
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1 Seeing then that we have a 
great high priest, that is passed @ 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 


is exposed to the knife! And what 
solemn feelings should all have who 
remember that all is naked and open 
before God! Were we transparent 
so that the world could see all we 
are, who would dare go abroad? 
Who would wish the world to read 
all his thoughts and feelings for a 
single day? Who would wish his 
best friends to look in upon his naked 
soul as we can look into a room 
through a window? O what blushes 
and confusion ; what a hanging down 
of the head, and what an effort to 
escape from the gaze of men would 
there be, if every one knew that all 
his secret feelings were seen by every 
person whomhe met! Social enjoy- 
ment would end; and the now gay 
and blithe multitudes in the streets 
would become processions of down- 
cast and blushing convicts. And yet 
all these are known to God. He 
reads every thought ; sees every feel- 
ing; looks through the whole soul. 
Ilow careful should we be to keep 
our hearts pure; how anxious that 
there should be nothing in the soul 
that we are not willing to have known! 
{ With whom we have todo. Literally, 
with whom is our account. Our ac- 
count; our reckoning is to be with 
him before whom all is naked and 
open. We cannot, therefore, impose 
onhim. We cannot pass off hypo- 
crisy for sincerity. Ie will judge us 
according to truth, not according to 
appearances; and his sentence, there- 
fore, will be just. A man who is to 
be tried by one who knows all about 
him, should be a pure and holy man. 
14, Seeing then that we have agreat 
high priest. The apostle here resumes 
the subject which had been slightly 
hinted at in ch. ii. 17; ili. 1, and pur- 
sues it to the end of ch.x. The ob- 
ject is to show that Christians have a 
great High Priest as really as the 
Jews had; to show wherein he sur- 
passed the Levitical priesthood ; to 
show how all that was said of the 
Aaronic priesthood, and all the types 


pertaining to that priesthood, were! 
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God, let us hold > fast our profes- 
sion. 
a ch.9.12,24, 6 ch.10.23. 


fulfilled in the Lord Jesus ; and to 
state and illustrate the nature of the 
consolations which Christians might 
derive from the fact that they had 
such an High Priest. One of the 
things on which the Jews most valued 
their religion, was the fact that it had 
such a minister of religion as their 
high priest—the most eleyated func- 
tionary of that dispensation. It came 
therefore to be of the utmost impor- 
tance to show that Christianity was 
not inferior to the Jewish religion in 
this respect, and that the High Priest 
of the Christian profession would not 
suffer in point of dignity, and in the 
value of the blood with which he 
would approach God, and in the effi- 
cacy of his intercession, when com- 
pared with the Jewish high priest. 
Moreover, it was a doctrine of .Chris- 
tianity that the Jewish ritual was to 
pass away; and its temple services 
cease to be observed. It was, there- 
fore, of vast importance to show why 
they passed away, and how they were 
superseded. To do this, the apostle 
is led into this long discussion re- 
specting their nature. ie shows 
that they were designed to be typical. 
He proves that they could not purify 
the heart, and give peace to the con- 
science. He proves that they were 
all intended to point to something 
future, and to introduce the Messiah 
to the world ; and that when this ob- 
ject was accomplished, their great 
end was secured, and they were thus 
all fulfilled. In no part of the Bible 
can there be found so full an account 
of the design of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, as in ch. v.—x. of this epistle; 
and were it not for this, the volume 
of inspiration would be incomplete. 
We should be left in the dark on 
some of the most important subjects 
in revelation; we should ask ques- 
tions for which we could find no cer- 
tain answer. The phrase “great high 
priest” here is used with reference to 
a known usage among the Jews. In 
the time of the apostle the name high 
priest pertained not only to him who 
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15 For we have not an high | mities; but was in all points tempt- 
priest which cannot be touched |ed like as we are, yet without 4 
* with the feeling of our infir- | sin. 

a Ho.11.8. b 1 Pet 2.22; ) John 3.5. 


actually held the office, and who had | for sin can never be repeated; ch. vi. 
the right to enter into the holy of} (3.) The fact that all the ancient 
holies, but to his deputy, and to those | types were fulfilled in him, and that 
who had held the office but who had] everything which there was in the 
retired from it, and perhaps also the | Jewish dispensation to keep men from 
name was given to the head of cach | apostasy, exists much more powerfully 
one of the twenty-four courses or/in the Christian scheme. (4.) ‘The 
classes into which the priests were | fact that they who rejected the laws 
divided ; comp. Notes, Luke i. 5;}of Moses dicd without mercy, and 
Matt. xxvi. 3. The name “great| much more any one who should re- 
high priest’’ would designate him who | ject the Son of God must expect more 
actually held the office, and was at| certain and fearful severity ; ch. x. 
the head of all the other priests; and | 27—30. By considerations such as 
the idea here is, not merely that the | these, the apostle aims to show them 
Lord Jesus was a priest, but that he | the danger of apostasy, and to urge 
was at the head of all; in the Chris- | them to a faithful adherence to their 
tian economy he sustained a rank | Christian profession. 

that corresponded with that of the; 15. For we have not an high priest 
great high priest in the Jewish. : which cannot be touched. Our High 
| That is passed into the heavens ;'| Priest is not cold and unfeeling. 
ch. ix. 12, 24. The Jewish high ; That is, we have one who is abun- 
priest went once a year into the most : dantly qualified to sympathize with 
holy place in the temple, to offer the us in our afflictions, and to whom, 
blood of the atonement; Notes on | therefore, we may look for aid and 
ch. ix. 7. Paul says that the Chris-| support in trials. Had we a high 
tian High Priest has gone into hea-'! priest who was cold and heartless; 
ven, He has gone there also to make | who simply performed the external 
intercession, and to sprinkle the blood | duties of his office without entering 
of the atonement on the mercy-seat; | into the sympathies of those who 
Notes ch. ix. 24,25. Jesus the Son! came to seek for pardon ; who had 
of Gud. Not a descendant of Aaron, | never experienced any trials, and who 
but one much greater—the Son of/| felt himself above those who sought 
God; Notes ch. 1.2. Let us hold|his aid, we should necessarily feel 
fast our profession ; see Notes ch. x. | disheartened in attempting to over- 
23; iii. 14; Note, ch. iii. 1. This is {come our sins, and to live to God. 
the drift and scope of the epistle—to | His coldness would repel us; his 
show that Christians should hold fast | stateliness would awe us; his dis- 
their profession, and not apostatize.| tance and reserve would keep us 
The object of the apostle now is to | away, and perhaps render us indiffer- 
show why the fact that we have such | ent to all desire to be saved. But 
a High Priest, is a reason why we | tenderness and sympathy attract those 
should hold fast our professed attach- | who are feeble, and kindness does 
ment to him. These reasons—which | more than anything else to encourage 
are drawn out in the succeeding chap- | those who have to encounter difficul- 
ters—are such as the following. (1.)| ties and dangers; see Notes ch. ii. 
We may look to him for assistance— | 16—18. Such tenderness and sym- 
since he can be touched with the feel- | pathy has ow: Great Tligh Priest. 
ing of our infirmities ; ch. iv. 15, 16.| QJ But was in all points tempted like 
(2.) The impossibility of being re-|as we are. Tried as we are; see 
newed again if we should fall away } Notes ch. ii. 18. He was subjected 
from him, since there is but one such | to all the kinds of trial to which we 
High Priest, and since the sacrifice !can be, and he is, therefore, able to 
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16 Let us therefore come boldly 4 


unto the throne of grace, that we 
@ Eph.3.1 2; ch.10.19—22. 


sympathize with us and to aid us. 
Ile was tempted—in the literal sense ; 
he was persecuted ; he was poor; he 
was despised ; he suffered bodily pain ; 
he endured the sorrows of a lingering 
and most cruel death. J Yet without 
sin; 1 Pet. ii. 22. ‘* Who did no 
sin;’’ Isa. lili. 9, “ He had done no 
violence, neither was there any deccit 
in his mouth ;’’ Heb. vii. 26, ‘‘ Who 
is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners.”’ The importance of 
this fact—that the Great [igh Priest 
of the Christian profession was “‘ with- 
out sin,” the apostle illustrates at 
length in ch, vii.—ix. He here 
mercly alludes to it, and says that one 
who was ‘“ without sin’? was able to 
assist those who were sinners, and 
who put their trust in him. 

16. Let us therefore come boldly unto 
the throne of grace. ‘‘ The throne of 
grace!’ Whata beautiful expression. 
A throne is the seat of a sovereign ; 
a throne of grace is designed to re- 
present a sovereign seated to dispense 
mercy and pardon. ‘The illustration 
or comparison here may have been 
derived from the temple service. In 


that service God is represented as : 


seated in the most holy place on the 
mercy seat. The high priest ap- 
proaches that seat or throne of the 
divine majesty with the blood of the 
atonement to make intercession for 
the people, and to plead for pardon ; 
see Notes on ch. ix. 7,8. That scene 
was emblematic of heaven. God is 
seated on a throne of mercy. The 
great Iligh Priest of the Christian 
calling, having shed his own blood to 
make expiation, is represented as ap- 
proaching God and pleading for the 
pardon of men. Toa God willing to 
show mercy he comes with the merits 
of a sacrifice sufficient for all, and 
pleads for their salvation. We may, 
therefore, come with boldness and 
look for pardon. We come not de- 
pending on our own merits, but we 
come where a sufficient sacrifice has 
been offered for human guilt; and 
where we are assured that God is mer- 
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may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need. 


ciful. We may, therefore, come with- 
out hesitancy, or trembling, and ask 
for all the mercy that we need. 
{ That we may obtain mercy. This 
is what we want first. We need 
pardon—as the first thing when we 
come to God. We are guilty and 
self-condemned — and our first cry 
should be for mercy—mercy. A man 
who comes to God not feeling his 
need of mercy must fail of obtaining 
the divine favour ; and he will be best 
prepared to obtain that favour who 
has the deepest sense of his need of 
forgiveness. § And find arace. Fa- 
vour—strength, help, counsel, direc- 
tion, support, fur the various duties 
and trials of life. This is what we 
next need—we all need—we always 
need. Even when pardoned, we need 
grace to keep us from sin, to aid un 
in duty, to preserve us in the day of 
temptation. And feeling our need of 
this, we may come and ask of God 
all that we want for this purpose. 
Such is the assurance given us; and 
to this bold approach to the throne of 
' grace all are freely invited. In view 
of it, let us, (1.) Rejoice that there 
ts athrone of grace. What a world 
would this be if God sat on a throne 
of justice only, and if no mercy were 
ever to be shown to men! Who is 
there who would not be overwhelmed 
with despair? But itis not so. He 
is ON A THRONE OF GRACE. By day 
and by night; from year to year; 
from generation to generation ; he is 
on sucha throne. In every land he 
may be approached, and in as many 
different languages as men speak, 
may they plead for mercy. In all 
times of our trial and temptation we 
may be assured that he is seated on 
that throne, and wherever we are, we 
may approach him with acceptance. 
(2.) We need the privilege of coming 
before such a throne. We are sinful 
—and need mercy; we are feeble, 
and need grace to help us. There is 
not a day of our lives in which we 
do not need pardon; not an hour in 
which we do not need grace. (3.) How 
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obvious are the propriety and necessity 


of prayer! Every man is a sinner— 
and should pray for pardon; every 
man is weak, feeble, dependent, and 
should pray for grace. Nottilla man 
can prove that he has never done any 
sin, should he maintain that he has 
no necd of pardon; not till he can 
show that he is able alone to meet 
the storms and temptations of life, 
should he feel that he has no need to 
ask for grace. Yet who can feel this? 
And how strange it is that all men do 
not pray! (4.) It is easy to be for- 
given. All that needs to be done is 
to plead the merits of our Great High 
Priest, and God is ready to pardon. 
Who would not be glad to be able to 
pay a debt in a manner so easy? Yet 
how few there are who are willing to 
pay the debt to justice thus! (5.) It 
is easy to obtain all the grace that we 
need. We have only to ask for it— 
and it is done. How easy then to 
meet temptation if we would! How 
strange that any should rely on their 
own strength, when they may lean 
on the arm of God! (6.) If men are 
not pardoned, and if they fall into sin 
and ruin, they alone are to blame. 
There fs A THRONE oF GRACE. It is 
always accessible. There 1s a Gop. 
Ile is always ready to pardon. There 
18 A Repeemer. He is the Great 
High Priest of men. He is always 
interceding. His merits may always 
be pleaded as the ground of our salva- 
tion. Why then, O why, should any 
remain unforgiven and perish? On 
them alone the blame must lie. In 
their own bosoms is the reason why 
they are not saved. 
CHAPTER V. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER, 

In this chapter the subject of the 
priestly office of Christ is continued 
and further illustrated. It had been 
introduced ch. ii. 16, 18; ch. iii. 1; 
ch. iv. 14—17. The Jews regarded 
the office of high priest as an essen- 
tial feature in the true religion ; and 
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for men in things pertaining to 
God, that he may offer both gifts 
and sacrifices for sins : 


importance to show that in the Chris- 


tian system there was a High Priest 


l every way equal to that of the Jews. 


In his rank; in his character; and 
in the sacrifice which he offered, he 
was more than equal to the Jewish 
high priest, and they who had for- 
saken Judaism and embraced Chris- 
tianity had lost nothing in this re- 
spect by the change, and had gained 
much. It became necessary, there- 
fore, in making out this point, to in- 
stitute a comparison between the 
Jewish high priest and the Great Au- 
thor of the Christian religion, and 
this comparison is pursued in this 
and the following chapters. The 
comparison in this chapter turns 
mainly on the qualifications for the 
office, and the question whether the 
Lord Jesus had those qualifications. 
The chapter embraces the following 
points :-— 

I, The qualifications of a Jewish 
high priest; vers. 1—4. They are 
these. (1.) He must have been or- 
dained or appointed by God for the 
purpose of offering gifts and sacri- 
fices for sins; ver.1. (2.) He must 
be tender and compassionate in his 
feelings, so that he can sympathize 
with those for whom he ministers; 
ver. 2. (3.) [Te must have an offer- 
ing to bring to God, and be able to 
present a sacrifice alike for himself 
and for the people; ver. 3. (4.) He 
could not take this honour on him- 
self, but must have evidence that he 
was called of God, as was Aaron: 
ver. 4. 

II. An inquiry whether these qua- 
lifications were found in the Lord 
Jesus, the great High priest of the 
Christian dispensation ; vers, 5—10, 
In considering this, the apostle speci- 
fies the following qualifications in him, 
corresponding to those which he had 
said were required by the Jewish 
high priest. (1.) He did not take this 
honour on himself, but was called di- 
rectly by God, and after an order su- 


it became, therefore, of the highest ' perior to the Aaronic priesthood—the 
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order of Melchisedek ; vers. 5, 6, 9. 
10. (2.) He was kind, tender, and 
compassionate, and showed that he 
was able to sympathize with those for 
whom he had undertaken the office. 
When on the earth he had evinced 
all the tenderness which could be de- 
sired in one who had come to pity and 
save mankind. Hehad a tender, sen- 
sitive, human nature. Tle felt deeply 
as a man, under the pressure of the 
great sufferings which he endured, 
and thus showed that he was abun- 
dantly qualified to sympathize with 
his people ; vers. 7, 8. 

III. In verse 10 the apostle had 
introduced, incidentally, a topic of 
great difficulty; and he adds (vers. 11 
—14), that he had much to say on 
that subject, but that those whom he 
addressed were not qualified then to 
understand it. They ought to have 
been so far advanced in knowledge 
as to have been able to embrace the 
more abstruse and difficult points 
connected with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. But they needed, he says, 
instruction even yet in the more sim- 
ple elements of religion, and he feared 
that what he had to say of Melchise- 
dek would be far above their com- 
prehension. This point, therefore, he 
drops for the present, and in ch. vi. 
states again, and at greater length, 
the danger of apostasy, and the im- 
portance of perseverance in endea- 
vouring to comprehend the sublime 
mysteries of the Christian religion ; 
and then (ch. vii.) he resumes the 
subject of the comparison between 
Christ and Melchisedek. 

1. For every high priest. That is, 
among the Jews, for the remarks re- 
late to the Jewishsystem. ‘lhe Jews 
had one high priest who was regarded 
as the successor of Aaron. ‘The word 
“high priest”? means chief priest ; that 
is, a priest of higher rank and office 
than others. By the original regula- 
tion the Jewish high priest was to be 
of the family of Aaron (Ex. xxix. 9), 
though in later times the office was 
frequently conferred on others. In 
the time of the Romans it had become 
venal, and the Mosaic regulation was 
disregarded; 2 Mac. iv. 7; Jos. Ant. 
zy. 3. 1. It was no longer held for 
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life, so that there were several persons 
at one time to whom was given the 
title of high priest. ‘The high priest 
was at the head of religious affairs, 
and was the ordinary judge of all 
that pertained to religion, and even 
of the general justice of the Hebrew 
commonwealth; Deut. xvii. 8—12; 
xix. 17; xxi. 5; xxvii.9,10. Ie only 
had the privilege of entering the most 
holy place once a year, on the great 
day of atonement, to make expiation 
for the sins of the people; Lev. xvi. 
He was to be the son of one who had 
married a virgin, and was to be free 
from any corporeal defect; Lev. xxi. 
13. ‘The dress of the high priest was 
much more costly and magnificent 
than that of the inferior order of 
priests; Ex. xxxix. 1—7. He wore a 
mantle or robe—meil —»y2— of blue, 
with the borders embroidered with 
pomegranates in purple and scarlet; 
an ephod—v2x—made of cotton, with 
crimson, purple, and blue, and orna- 
mented with gold worn over the robe 
or mantle, without sleeves, and di- 
vided below the arm-pits into two 
parts or halves, of which one was in 
front covering the breast, and the 
other behind covering the back. In 
the ephod was a breastplate of curious 
workmanship, and on the head a 
mitre. The breastplate was a piece 
of broidered work about ten inches 
square, and was made double, se as 
to answer the purpose of a pouch or 
bag. It was adorned with twelve 
precious stones, each one having the 
name of one of the tribes of Israel. 
The two upper corners of the breast- 
plate were fastened to the ephod, and 
the two lower to the girdle. 

{ Taken from among men. There 
may be an allusion hereto the fact that 
the great Iligh Priest of the Christian 
dispensation had a higher than human 
origin, and was selected from a rank 
far above men. Or it may be that the 
meaning is, that every high priest on 
earth—including all under the old dis- 
pensation and the great high priest of 
the new—is ordained with reference 
to the welfare of men, and to bring 
some valuable offering for man to God. 
q Js ordained for men. Is set apart 
or consecrated for the welfare of men. 
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2 Who can ! have compassion 
on the ignorant, and on them that 
are out of the way; for that he 

1 reasonably bear with. 


The Jewish high priest was set apart 
to his office with great solemnity; 
see Ex. xxix. In things pertaining 
to God. Inreligious matters, or with 
reference to the worship and service 
of God. He was not to be a civil 
ruler, nor a teacher of science, nor a 
military leader, but his business was 
to superintend the affairs of religion. 
Gf Zhat he may offer both gifts. ‘That 
is, thank-offerings, or oblations which 
would be the expressions of gratitude. 
Many such offerings were made by 
the Jews under the laws of Moses, 
and the high priest was the medium 
by whom they were to be presented 
to God. a And sacrifices for sin. 
Bloody offerings; offerings made of 
slain beasts. ‘The blood of expiation 
was sprinkled by him on the mercy- 
seat, and he was the appointed me- 
dium by which such sacrifices were to 
be presented to God; Notes ch. ix. 6 
—1l0. We may remark here (1.) that 
the proper office of a priest is to pre- 
sent a sacrifice for sin. (2.) It is tm- 
proper to give the name priest to a 
ininister of the gospel. ‘The reason 
is, that he offers no sacrifice; he 
sprinkles no blood. He is appointed 
to “‘ preach the word,”’ and to lead the 
devotions of the church, but not to 
offer sacrifice. Accordingly the New 
Testament preserves entire consis- 
tency on this point, for the name 
priest is never once given to the apos- 
tles, or to any other minister of the 
gospel. Among the Papists there is 
consistency—though gross and dan- 
gerous error—in the use of the word 
priest. ‘They believe that the minis- 
ter of religion offers up “the real body 
and blood of our Lord;’’ that the 
bread and wine are changed by the 
words of consecration into the ‘body 
and blood, the soul and divinity, of 
the Lord Jesus” (Decrees of the 
Council of Trent), and that this is 
really offered by him as a sacrifice. 
Accordingly they “elevate the host ;” 
that is, lift up, or offer the sacrifice, 
and require all to bow before it and 
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himself also is compassed with in- 
firmity.¢ 
3 And by reason hereof he ought 
a ch. 7.28. 


worship, and with this view they are 


consistent in retaining the word priest. 
But why should this name be applied 
to a Protestant minister, who believes 
that all this is blasphemy, and who 
claims to have no sacrifice to offer 
when he comes to minister before 
God? The great sacrifice; the one 
sufficient atonement, has been offered 
—and the ministers of the gospel are 
appointed to proclaim that truth to 
men, not to offer sacrifices for sin. 
2.Who canhave compassion. Marg. 
Reasonably bear with. ‘The idea is 
that of sympathizing with. The high 
priest is taken from among men, in 
order that he may havea fellow-feeling 
for those on whose behalf he officiates. 
Sensible of his own ignorance, he is 
able to sympathize with those who are 
ignorant; and compassed about with 
infirmity, he is able to succour those 
who have like infirmities. {And on 
them that are out of the way. The 
erring, and the guilty. If he were 
taken from an order of beings superior 
to men, he would be less qualified to 
sympathize with those who felt that 
they were sinners, and who needed 
pardon. § For that he himself also is 
compassed with infirmity; see chap. 
vii. 28. He is liable to err; he is sub- 
ject to temptation; he must die, and 
appear before God;—and encom- 
passed with these infirmities, he is bet- 
ter qualified to minister in behalf of 
guilty and dying men. For the same 
reason it is, that the ministers of the 
gospel are chosen from among men. 
‘They are of like passions with others. 
They are sinners; they are dying 
men. ‘They can enter into the feelings 
of those who are conscious of guilt ; 
they can sympathize with those who 
tremble in dread of death; they can 
partake of the emotions of those who 
expect soon to appear before God. 

3. And by reason hereof. Because 
he is a sinner; an imperfect man. 
| As for the people, so also for him- 
self, to offer for sins. To make an 
expiation for sins. He needs the 
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as for the people, so @ also for him- 
self, to offer for sins. 
4 And ® no man taketh this 
honour unto himself, but he 
a Le9.7. b 2 Ch.26.18. 


same atonement; he offers the sacri- 


fice for himself which he does for 
others; Lev. ix. 7. The same thing 
is true of the ministers of religion 
now. They come before God feeling 
that they have need of the benefit of 
the sameatonement which they preach 
to others; they plead the merits of the 
same blood for their own salvation 
which they show to be indispensable 
for the salvation of others. 

4. And no man taketh this honour 
to himself. Noone has a right to 
enter on this office unless he has the 
qualifications which God has pre- 
scribed. ‘There were fixed and defi- 
nite laws in regard to the succession 
in the office of the high priest, and to 
the qualifications of him who should 
hold the office. J But he that is called 
of Gud as was Aaron. Aaron was 
designated by name. It was neces- 
sary that his successors should have 
as clear evidence that they were call- 
ed of God to the office, as though they 
had been mentioned by name. The 
manner in which the high priest was 
to succeed to the office was designated 
in the law of Moses, but in the time 
of Taul these rules were little regard- 
ed. ‘The office had become venal, and 
was conferred at pleasure by the Ro- 
man rulers. Still it was true that 
according to the law, to which alone 
Paul here refers, no one might hold 
this office but he who had the quali- 
fications which Moses prescribed, and 
which showed that he was called of 
God.. We may remark here, (1.) 
that this does not refer so much to an 
internal, as to an external call. He 
was to have the qualifications pre- 
scribed in the law—but it is not speci- 
fied that he should be conscious of an 
internal call to the office, or be influ- 
enced by the Holy Spirit to it. Such 
a call was, doubtless, in the highest 
degree desirable, but it was not pre- 
scribed as an essential qualification. 
(2.) This has no reference to the call 
to the work of the Christian ministry, 
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that is called of God, as was 
Aaron,¢ 
5 So also Christ # glorified not 
himself to be made an high priest; 
ce Ex.28.1.Nu.16.40. @ John 8.54. 


and should not be applied to it. It 
should not be urged as a proof-text to 
show that a minister of the gospel 
should have a “‘call’’ directly from 
God, or that he should be called ac- 
cording to a certain order of succes- 
sion. The object of Paul is not to 
state this—whatever may be the truth 
on this point. ITis object is, to show 
that the Jewish high priest was called 
of God to Ais office in a certain way, 
showing that he held the appointment 
from God, and that therefore it was 
necessary that the Great High Priest 
of the Christian profession should be 
called in a similar manner. To this 
alone the comparison should be under- 
stood as applicable. 

5. So also Christ glorified not him- 
self; see Notes John viii. 54. The 
meaning is, that Jesus was not ambi- 
tious; that he did not obtrude him- 
self into the great office of high priest ; 
he did not enter upon its duties with- 
out being regularly called toit. Paul 
claimed that Christ held that office; 
but, as he was not descended from 
Aaron, and as no one might perform 
its dutics without being regularly 
called to it, it was incumbent on him 
to showthat Jesus was not an intruder, 
but had a regular vocation to that 
work. ‘This he shows by a reference 
to two passages of the Old ‘Testament. 
¥ But he that said unto him. That is, 
he who said to him “ Thou art my 
Son,” exalted him to that office. Here- 
ceived hisappointment from him. ‘This 
was decisive in the case, and this was 
sufficient, if it could be made out, for 
the only claim which Aaron and his 
successors could have to the office, 
was the fact that they had received 
their appointment from God. J Zhou 
artmy Son; Ps.ii.7. Seethis passage 
explained in the Notes on Acts xiii. 
33. It is here used with reference to 
the designation to the priestly office, 
though in the Psalm more particu- 
larly to the anointing to the office of 
king. ‘The propriety of this applica- 
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G As he saith also in another 


art my Son, to-day have I begotten | place, Thou > arta priest for ever 


thee. 
@ P3.2.7. 


tion is founded on the fact that the 


language in the Psalm is of so gene- 
ral a character, that it may be appli- 
ed to any exaltation of the Redeem- 
er, or to any honour conferred on him. 
It is here used with strict propriety, 
for Paul is saying that Jesus did not 
exalt himself, and in proof of that he 
refers to the fact that God had exalt- 
ed him by calling him his “ Son.” 

6. As he saith also in another place ; 
Ps. cx. 4. ( Thou art a priest for 
ever. It is evident here that the 
apostle means to be understood as 
saying that the Psalm referred to 
Christ, and this is one of the instances 
of quotation from the Old Testament 
respecting which there can be no 
doubt. Paul makes much of this ar- 
gument in a subsequent part of this 
epistle, (ch. vii.) and reasons as if 
no one would deny that the Psalm had 
a reference to the Messiah. It is 
clear from this that the Psalm was un- 
derstood by the Jews at that time to 
havo such a reference, and that it 
was so universally admitted that no 
one would call it in question. ‘That 
the Psalm refers to the Messiah has 
been the opinion of nearly all Chris- 
tian commentators, and has been ad- 
mitted by the Jewish Rabbins in 
general also. The evidence that it 
refers to the Messiah is such as the 
following. (1.) It isa Psalm of David, 
and yet is spoken of one who was su- 
perior to him, and whom he calls his 
“Lord;” ver. 1. (2.) It cannot be 
referred to JEnovam himself, for he 
is expressly (ver. 1.) distinguished 
from him who is here addressed. (3.) 
It cannot be referred to any one in 
the time of David, for there was no 
one to whom he would attribute this 
character of superiority but God. (4.) 
For the same reason there was no one 
ameng his posterity, except the Mes- 
siah, to whom he would apply this lan- 
guage. (5.) It is expressly ascribed 
by the Lord Jesus to himself; Matt. 
xxii. 48, 44. (6.) The scope of the 
Psalm is such as to be applicable to 


after the order of Melchisedek. 
b Ps.110.4. 


the Messiah, and there is no part of 
it which would be inconsistent with 
such a reference. Indeed, there is 
no passage of the Old Testament of 
which it would be more universally 
conceded that thero was a refer- 
ence to the Messiah, than this Psalm. 
¥ Thou art a priest. He is not here 
called a high priest, for Melchisedek 
did not bear that title, nor was the 
Lord Jesus to be a high priest exactly 
in the sense in which the name was 
given to Aaron and his successors, 
A word is used, therefore, in a gene- 
ral sense to denote that he would be 
a priest simply, or would sustain the 
priestly office. This was all that was 
needful to the present argument which 
was, that he was designated by God 
to the priestly office, and that he had 
not intruded himself into it. 4 For 
ever. This was animportant circum- 
stance, of which the apostle makes 
much use in another part of the epistle ; 
see Notesch. vii.8, 23,24. Thepriest- 
hood of the Messiah was not to change 
from hand to hand; it was not to be 
laid down at-death; it was to remain 
unchangeably the same. {| After the 
order. The word rendered order— 
cétis—means ‘‘a setting in order’”’— 
hence arrangement or disposition. It 
may be applied to ranks of soldiers ; 
to the gradations of office; or to any 
rank which men sustain in society. 
To say that he was of the same order 
with Melchisedek, was to say that he 
was of the same rank or station. IIe 
was like him in his designation to the 
office. In what respects he was like 
him the apostle shows more fully in 
ch. vii. One particular in which there 
was a striking resemblance, which 
did not exist between Christ and any 
other high priest, was, that Melchise- 
dek was ‘both a priest and a king. 
None of the kings of the Jews were 
priests ; nor were any of the priests 
ever elevated to the office of king. 
But in Melchisedek these offices were 
united, and this fact constituted a 
striking resemblance between him 
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and the Lord Jesus. It was on this 
principle that there was such perti- 
nency in quoting here the passage 
from the second Psalm; see ver. 5. 
The meaning is, that Melchisedek 
was of a peculiar rank or order; that 
he was not numbered with the Levi- 
tical priests, and that there were im- 
portant features in his office which 
differed from theirs. In those features 
it was distinctly predicted that the 
Messiah would resemble him. {[ JMel- 
chisedek; see Notes on ch. vii. 1, seg. 

".¥ho. That is, the Lord Jesus— 
for so the connection demands. The 
object of this verse and the two fol- 
lowing is, to show that the Lord Jesus 
had that qualification for the office of 
priest to which he had referred in ver. 
2. It was one important qualifica- 
tion for that office that he who sus- 
tained it should be able to show com- 
passion, to aid those that were out of 
the way, and to sympathize with suf- 
ferers; in other words, they were 
themselves encompassed with infir- 
mity, and thus were able to succour 
those who were subjected to trials. 
The apostle shows now that the Lord 
Jesus had those qualifications, as far 
as it was possible for one to have 
them who had no sin. In the days 
of his flesh he suffered intensely ; he 
prayed with fervour; he placed him- 
self in a situation where he learned 
subjection and obedience by his trials ; 
and in all this he went far beyond 
what had been evinced by the priests 
under the ancient dispensation. J In 
the days of his flesh. When he ap- 
peared on earth as a man. Flesh is 
used to denote human nature, and 
especially human nature as suscepti- 
ble of suffering. The Son of God 
still is united to human nature, but it 
is human nature glorified, for in his 
case, as in all others, ‘‘flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
1 Cor. xv. 50. He has now a glori- 
fied body (Phil. iii. 21), such as the 
redeemed will have in the future 
world; comp. Rev. i. 18—17. ‘The 
phrase “days of his flesh,”” means the 
time when he was incarnate, or when 
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when he had offered up prayers “ 
@ Matt.26.39-44 


he lived on earth in human form 


The particular time here referred to, 
evidently, was the agony in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane. { Prayers and 
supplications. ‘These words are often 
used to denote the same thing. If 
there is a difference, the former— 
dstiveis—means petitions which arise 
from a sense of need—from diepeai— 
to want, to need; the latter refers 
usually to supplication for protection, 
and is applicable to one who under a 
sense of guilt flees to an altar with 
the symbols of supplication in his 
hand. Suppliants in such cases often 
carried an olive-branch as an emblem 
of the peace which they sought. A 
fact is mentioned by Livy respecting 
the Locrians that may illustrate this 
passage. ‘Ten delegates from the 
Locrians, squalid and covered with 
rags, came into the hall where the 
consuls were sitting, extending the 
badges of suppliants—olive-branches 
— according to the custom of the 
Greeks ; and prostrated themselves 
on the ground before the tribunal, 
with a lamentable cry ;” Lib. xxix. c. 
16. The particular idea in the word 
here used—ixerneia—is petition for 
protection, help, or shelter (Passow), 
and this idea accords well with the 
design of the passage. ‘The Lord 
Jesus prayed as one who had need, 
aud as one who desired protection, 
shelter, or help. The words here, 
therefore, do not mean the same thing, 
and are not merely intensive, but they 
refer to distinct purposes which the 
Redeemer had in his prayers. He was 
about to die, and as a man needed the 
divine help; he was, probably, tempted 
in that dark hour (Note John xii. 31), 
and he fled to God for protection. 
{ With strong crying. ‘This word 
does not mean weeping, as the word 
‘crying’ does familiarly with us. It 
rather means an outcry, the voice of 
wailing and lamentation. It is the 
cry for help of one who is deeply dis- 
tressed, or in danger; and refers here 
to the earnest petition of the Saviour 
when in the agony of Gethsemane, 
or when on the cross. It is the in- 
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and supplications, with strong cry- 
ing and tears, unto him that was 
a Matt.26.53, 


tensity of the voice which is referre 


tu when it is raised by an agony of 


suffering ; comp. Luke xxii, 44, “ He 
prayed more earnestly; Matt. xxvii. 
46, “And about the ninth hour Je- 
sus cried with a loud voice—My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
see also Matt. xxvi. 38, 39; xxvii. 50. 
{ -indtears. Jesus wept atthe grave 
of Lazarus (John xi. 35), and over 
Jerusalem; Luke xix. 41. It is not 
expressly stated by the Evangelists 
that he wept in the garden of Geth- 
semane, but there is no reason to 
doubt that he did. In such an in- 
tense agony as to cause a bloody 
sweat, there is every probability that 
it would be accompanied with tears. 
We may remark then, (1.) That there 
is nothing dishonourable in tears, 
and that man should not be ashamed 
on proper occasions to weep. ‘The 
fact that the Son of God wept is a 
full demonstration that it is not dis- 
graceful to weep. God has so made 
us as to express sympathy for others 
by tears. Religion does not make 
the heart insensible and hard as stoi- 
cal philosophy does ; it makes it ten- 
der and susceptible to impression. 
(2.) It is not improper toweep. The 
Son of God wept—and if he poured 
forth tears it cannot be wrong for 
1s. Besides, it is a great law of our 
nature that in suffering we should 
find relief by tears. God would not 
have so made us if it had been wrong. 
(3.) ‘Che fact that the Son of God 
thus wept should be allowed deeply to 
iffect our hearts. 
“He wept that we might weep ; 
Each sin demands a tear.” 


He wept that he might redeem us; 
we should weep that our sins were so 
great as to demand such bitter woes 
for our salvation. That we had sin- 
ned; that our sins caused him such 
anguish ; that he endured for us this 
bitter conflict, should make us weep. 
Tear should answer to tear, and sigh 
respond to sigh, and groan to groan, 


when we contemplate the sorrows of 
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able to save him from death, and 
was heard ! in that he feared : 
1 for his piety. 


the Son of God in accomplishing our 


redemption. That man must have a 
hard heart who has never had an 
emotion when he has reflected that 
the Son of God wept, and bled, and 
died for him. (J Unto him that was 
able. To God. He alone was able 
then to save. In such a conflict man 
could not aid, and the help of angels, 
ready as they were to assist him, 
could not sustain him. We may de- 
rive aid from man in trial ; we may 
be comforted by sympathy and counn- 
sel; but there are sorrows where God 
only can uphold the sufferer. That 
God was able to uphold him in his 
severe conflict, the Redeemer could 
not doubt ; nor need we doubt it in 
reference to ourselves when deep sor- 
rows come over our souls. { Tosave 
him from death, It would seem from 
this, that what constituted the agony 
of the Redeemer was the dread of 
death, and that he prayed that he 
might be saved from that. This might 
be, so far as the language is concern- 
ed, either the dread of death on the 
spot by the intensity of his sufferings 
and by the power of the tempter, or 
it might be the dread of the approach- 
ing death on the cross. As the Re- 
deemer, however, knew that he was 
to die on the cross, it can hardly be 
supposed that he apprehended death 
in the garden of Gethsemane. What 
he prayed for was, that, if it were 
possible, he might be spared from a 
death so painful as he appreliended; 
Matt. xxvi. 39. Feeling that God 
had power to save him from that mode 
of dying, the burden of his petition 
was, that, if human redemption could 
be accomplished without such suffer- 
ings, it might please his Tather to 
remove that cup from him. { And 
was heard. In John xi. 42, the Sa- 
viour says, “I know that thou hearest 
me always.” In the garden of Geth- 
semane, he was heard. Ilis prayer 
was not disregarded, though it was 
not literally answered. ‘The cup of 
death was not taken away; but hig 
prayer was not disregarded. What 
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answer was given; what assurance or 
support was imparted to his soul, we 
are notinformed. The case, however, 
shows us, (1.) That prayer may be 
heard even when the sufferings which 
are dreaded, and from which we prayed 
to be delivered, may come upon us. 
They may come with such assurances 
of divine favour, and such supports, 
as will be full proof that the prayer 
was not disregarded. (2.) That prayer 
offered in faith may not be always 
literally answered. No one can doubt 
that Jesus offered the prayer of faith; 
and it is as little to be doubted, if he 
referred in the prayer to the death on 
the cross, that it was not literally an- 
swered; comp. Matt. xxvi. 39. In 
like manner, if May occur now, that 
prayer shall be offerel with every 
right feeling, and with an earnest de- 
sire for the object, which may not be 
literally answered. Christians, even 
in the highest exercise of faith, are 
not inspired to know what is best for 
them, and as long as this is the case, 
it is possible that they may ask for 
things which it would not be best to 
have granted. They who maintain 
that the prayer of faith is always 
literally answered, must hold that the 
Christian is under such a guidance of 
the Spirit of God that he cannot ask 
anything amiss; see Notes on 2 Cor. 
xii. 9. GJ dn that he feared. Marg. 
For his piety. Coverdgle, ‘ Because 
he had God in honour.” ‘Tindal, 
“‘Because he had God in reverence.” 
Prof. Stuart renders it, ‘‘ And was 
delivered from that which he feared.” 
So also Doddridge. Whitby, ‘“‘ Was 
delivered from his fear.’’ Luther 
renders it, ‘And was heard for that 
he had God in reverence’”’—dass er 
Gott in Ehren hatte. Beza renders 
it, “ His prayers being heard, he was 
delivered from fear.” From this var- 
iety in translating the passage, it will 
be seen at once that it is attended 
with difficulty. The Greek is literally 
“from fear or reverence’’—daars rns 
taapsias The word occurs in the 
New Testament only in one other 
place, (eb. xii. 28), where it is ren- 
dered ‘fear.’ “Let us serve him 
with reverence and godly fear.” ‘The 
word properly means caution, circnm- 
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spection; then timidity, fear; then 
the fear of God, reverence, piety. 
Where the most distinguished scholars 
have differed as to the meaning of a 
Greek phrase, it would be presumption 
in me to attempt to determine its 
sense. The most natural and obvious 
interpretation, however, as it seems 
to me, is, that it means that he was 
beard on account of his reverence for 
God; his profound veneration; his 
submission, Such was his piety that 
the prayer was heard, though it was 
not literally answered. A prayermay 
be heard and yet not literally answer- 
ed; it may be acceptable to God, 
though it may not consist with his 
arrangements to bestow the very bless- 
ingthatis sought. The posture of the 
mind of the Redeemer perhaps was 
something like this. He knew that 
he was about to be put to death in a 
most cruel manner. His tender and 
sensitive nature as a man shrank from 
such a death. As a man he went 
under the pressure of his great sor- 
rows and pleaded that the cup might 
be removed, and that man might be 
redeemed by a less fearful scene of 
suffering. That arrangement, how- 
ever, could not be made. Yet the 
spirit which he evinced ; the desire to 
do the will of God; the resignation, 
and the confidence in his Father 
which he evinced, were such as were 
acceptable inhis sight. They showed 
that he had unconquerable virtue; 
that no power of temptation, and no 
prospect of the intensest woes which 
human nature could endure, could 
alienate him from piety. To show 
this was an object of inestimable value, 
and much as it cost the Saviour was 
worth itall. So nowitis worth much 
to see what Christian piety can en- 
dure; what strong temptations it can 
resist; and what strength it has to 
bear up under accumulated woes ;— 
and even though the prayer of the 
pious sufferer is not directly answered, 
yet that prayer is acceptable to God, 
and the result of such a trial is worth 
all that it costs. 

8. Though hewerea Son. Though 
the Son of God. Though he sustain- 
ed this exalted rank, and was con- 
scious of it, yet he was willing to 
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8 Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience * by the 
things which he suffered ; 

9 And being made ® perfect, he 
became the author of eternal sal- 

@ Ph.2.8, b ch.2.10. 


learn experimentally what is meant 
by obedience in the midst of suffer- 
ings. Qf Yet learned he obedience. 
That is, he learned experimentally 
and practically. It cannot be sup- 
posed that he did not know what obe- 
dience was; or that he was indisposed 
to obey God before he suffered; or 
that he had, as we have, perversities 
of nature leading to rebellion which 
required to be subdued by suffering, 
but that he was willing to test the 
power of obedience in sufferings; to 
become personally and practically 
acquainted with the nature of such 
obedience in the midst of protracted 
woes; comp. Note on Phil. ii. 8. The 
object here is, to show how well fitted 
the Lord Jesus was to be a Saviour 
for mankind; and the argument is, 
that he has set us an example, and has 
shown that the most perfect obedience 
may be manifested in the deepest sor- 
rows of the body and the soul. Learn 
hence, that one of the objects of afflic- 
tion is to lead us to obey God. In 
prosperity we forget it. We become 
self-confident and rebellious. Then 
God lays his hand upon us; breaks up 
our plans; crushes our hopes; takes 
away our health, and teaches us that 
we must be submissive to his will. 
Some of the most valuable lessons of 
obedience are learned in the furnace 
of affliction; and many of the most 
submissive children of the Almighty 
have been made so as the result of 
protracted woes. 

9. And being made perfect. That 
is, being made a complete Saviour—a 
Saviour fitted in all respects toredeem 
men. Sufferings were necessary to 
the completeness or the finish of his 
character as a Saviour, not to his 
moral perfection, for he was always 
without sin; see this explained in 
the Notes onch. ii.10. (J He became 
the author. That is, he was the pro- 
curing cause (a%ris) of salvation. It 
is to be traced wholly to his sufferings 
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vation unto all them that obey 
him ; 
10 Called of God an high priest ¢, 
after the order of Melchisedek. 
11 Of whom we have many 
e ver.6. 


re ee 


and death ; see Note ch. ii. 10. J Unto 
all them that obey him. It is not to 
save those who livein sin. Only those 
who obey him have any evidence that 
they will be saved; see Note John 
xiv. 15. 

10. Called of God. Addressed by 
him, or greeted by him. The word 
here used does not mean that he was 
appointed by God, or “called” to the 
office, in the sense in which we often 
use the word, but simply that he was 
addressed as such, to wit, in Psalm 
cx. J Anhigh priest. In the Septua- 
gint (Ps. cx. 4), and in ver. 6, above, 
it is rendered priest—iegevs—but the 
Hebrew word—hz—kohen—is often 
used to denote the high priest, and 
may mean either; see Sept.in Lev. 
iv.3. Whether the word priest, or 
high priest, be used here, does not 
affect the argument of the apostle. 
{ After the order of Melchisedek. 
Notes ver. 6. 

11, Of whom we have many things 
to say. There are many things which 
seem strange in regard to him; many 
things which are hard to be understood. 
Paul knew that what he had to say 
of this man as a type of the Redeemer 
would excite wonder, and that many 
might be disposed to call it in ques- 
tion. He knew that in order to be 
understood, what he was about to 
say required a familiar acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, and a strong and 
elevated faith. A young convert; 
one who had just commenced the 
Christian life, could hardly expect to 
be able to understand it. The same 
thing is true now. One of the first 
questions which a young convert often 
asks, is, Who was Melchisedek? And 
one of the things which most uni- 


‘formly perplex those who begin to 


study the Bible, is, the statement 
which is made about this remarkable 
mav. § Hard tobeuttered. Rather, 
hard to be interpreted, or explained. 
So the Greek word means. {jf Seeing 
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things to say, and hard to be ut- 
tered, seeing ye are dull of hearing. 
12 For when for the time ye 


ye are dull of hearing. Thatis, when 
they ought to have been acquainted 
with the higher truths of religion, 
they had shown that they received 
them slowly, and were dull of appre- 
hension. On what particular fact 
Paul grounded this charge respecting 
them is unknown; nor could we 
know, unless we were better ac- 
quainted with the persons to whom 
he wrote, and their circumstances, 
than we noware. But he had doubt- 
less in his eye some fact which 
showed that they were slow to under- 
stand the great principles of the gospel. 

12, For when for the time. Consi- 
dering the time which has elapsed 
since you were converted. You have 
been Christians long enough to be 
expected to understand such doctrines. 
This verse proves that those to whom 
he wrote were not recent converts. 
{ Ye ought to be teachers. Youought 
to be able to instruct others. He does 
not mean to say, evidently, that they 
ought all to become public teachers, 
or preachers of the gospel, but that 
they ought to be able to explain to 
others the truths of the Christian re- 
ligion. As parents they ought to be 
able to explain them to their children; 
as neighbours, to their neighbours; or 
as friends, to those who were inquir- 
ing the way to life. € Ye have need. 
That is, probably, the mass of them 
had need. Asa people, or a church, 
they had shown that they were igno- 
rant of some of the very elements of 
the gospel. { Again. This shows that 
they had been taught on some former 
occasion what were the first princi- 
ples of religion, but they had not 
followed up the teaching as they ought 
to have done. ( The first principles. 
The very elements; the rudiments ; 
the first lessons—such as children 
learn before they advance to higher 
studies. See the word here used ex- 
plained in the Notes on Gal. iv. 3, 
under the word “elements.” The 
Greek word is the same. { Of the 
oraclesof God. Ofthe Scriptures, or 
what God has spoken; see Notes on 
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ought to be teachers, ye have need 
that one teach you again which be 
the first principles of the oracles 


Rom. iii. 2. The phrase here may 
refer to the writings of the Old Tes- 
tament, and particularly to those 
parts which relate to the Messiah; or 
it may include all that God had at 
that time revealed in whatever way 
it was preserved ; in 1 Pet. iv. 11, it 
is used with reference to the Chris- 
tian religion, and to the doctrines 
which God had revealed in the gospel. 
In the passage before us, it may mean 
the divine oracles or communications, 
in whatever way they had been made 
known. They had shown that they 
were ignorant of the very rudiments 
of the divine teaching. {| And are 
become such. There is more meant 
in this phrase than that they simply 
were such persons. The word ren- 
dered “are become’’—vivopee:—some- 
times implies @ change of state, or a 
passing from one state to another— 
well expressed by the phrase “are be- 
come ;” see Matt. v. 45; iv. 3; xiii. 
82; vi. 16; x. 25; Mark i. 17; Rom. 
vii. 8,4, The idea here is, that they 
had passed from the hopeful condition 
in which they were when they show- 
ed that they had an acquaintance 
with the great principles of the gos- 
pel, and that they had become such as 
to need again the most simple form 
of instruction. This agrees well with 
the general strain of the epistle, which 
is to preserve them from the danger 
of apostasy. They were verging to- 
wards it, and had come to that state 
where if they were recovered it must 
be by being again taught the elements 
of religion. ( Have need of milk. 
Like little children. You can bear 
only the most simple nourishment. 
The meaning is, that they were inca- 
pable of receiving the higher doctrines 
of the gospel as much as little children 
are incapable of digesting solid food. 
They were in fact in a state of spirit- 
ual infancy. § And not of strong meat. 
Greek. “ Strong food.” The word 
meat with us is used now to denote 
only animal food. Formerly it meant 
food in general. The Greek word 
here means nourishment, 
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of God ; and are become such as 
have need of milk, * and not of 
strong meat. 


13 For cvery one that useth 
@ 1Cor.3.1-3. 


13. For every one that useth milk. 
Referring to the food of children. 
The apostle has in view here those 
Christians who resemble children in 
this respect, that they are not capable 
of receiving the stronger food adapted 
to those of mature age. {J Is wnskil- 
ful. Inexperienced ; who has not 
skill to perform anything. The word 
is properly applicd to one who has 
not experience or skill, or who is ig- 
norant. Ilere it does not mean that 
they were not true Christians—but 
that they had net the experience or 
skill requisite to enable them to un- 
derstand the higher mysteries of the 
Christian religion. {J Jn the word of 
righteousness. ‘The doctrine respect- 
ing the way in which men become 
righteous, or the way of salvation by 
the Redeemer; see Notes on Rom. i. 
17. Y For heis a babe. That is, in 
religious matters. He understands 
the great system only as a child may. 
It is common to speak of “ babes in 
knowledge,’’ as denoting a state of 
ignorance. 

14. Strong meat. Solid food per- 
tains to those of maturer years. So 
it is with the higher doctrines of 
Christianity. ‘They can be understood 
and appreciated only by those who 
are advanced in Christian experience. 
{ Of full age. Marg. Perfect. The 
expression refers to those who are 
grown up. {| Who by reason of use. 
Marg. Or, an habit, or, perfection. 
Coverdale and ‘Tindal render it, 
“through custom.” The Greek word 
means habit, practice. The meaning 
is, that by long use and habit they 
had arrived to that state in which 
they could appreciate the more ele- 
vated doctrines of Christianity. ‘The 
reference in the use of this word is 
not to those who eat food—meaning 
that by long use they are able to dis- 
tinguish good from bad—but it is to 
experienced Christians, who by long 
experience are able to distinguish 
that which is useful in pretended re- 
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milk is unskilful ! in the word of 
righteousness: for he is a babe. 

14 But strong meat belongeth 
to them that are of full 


lhath no experience. 
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injurious. It refers to the delicate 
taste which an experienced Christian 
has in regard to those doctrines which 
impart most light and consolation. 
Experience will thus enable one to 
discern what is fitted to the soul of 
man; what elevates and purifies the 
affections, and what tends to draw the 
heart near to God. J Have their 
senses. The word here used means 
properly the senses—as we use the 
term; the seat of sensation, the smell, 
taste, dc. Then it means the inter- 
nal sense, the faculty of perceiving 
truth; and this is theidea here. The 
meaning is, that by long experience 
Christians come to be able to under- 
stand the more elevated doctrines ot 
Christianity; they see their beauty 
and value, and they are able carefully 
and accurately to distinguish them 
from error; comp. Notes John vii. 17. 
{ To discern both good and evil. That 
is, in doctrine. They will appreciate 
and understand that which is true; 
they will reject that which is false. 


NEMARKS,. 


1. Let us rejoice that we have a 
Iligh Priest who is duly called to take 
upon himself the functions of that 
great office, and who lives for ever: 
vers. 1—6. True, he was not of the 
tribe of Levi; he was not a descendant 
of Aaron; but he had a more noble 
elevation, and a more exalted rank. 
Ile was the Son of God, and was cal- 
led to his office by special divine de- 
signation. Ie did not obtrude himself 
into the work ; he did not unduly exalt 
himself, but he was directly called to 
it by theappointment of Goc. When, 
moreover, the Jewish high priests 
could look back on the long line of 
their ancestors, and trace the succes- 
sion up to Aaron, it was in the power 
of the great High Priest of the Chris- 
tian faith to look farther back still, 
and to be associated in the office with 
one of higher antiquity than Aaron, 
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those who by reason of ! use have 
1 or, an habit; or, perfection. 


and of higher rank—one of the most 
remarkable men ofall ancient times— 
he whom Abraham acknowledged as 
his superior, and from whom Abraham 
received the benediction. 

2. It is not unmanly to weep; ver. 
7. The Son of God poured out prayers 
und supplications with strong crying 
and tears. He wept at the grave of 
Lazarus, and he wept over Jerusalem. 
If the Redeemer wept, it is not un- 
manly to weep; and we should not be 
ashamed to have tears seen streaming 
down our cheeks. ‘Tears are appoin- 
ted by God to be the natural expres- 
sion of sorrow, and often to furnish a 
relief toa burdened soul. We instinc- 
tively honour the man whom we see 
weeping when there is occasion for 
grief. We sympathize with him in 
his sorrow, and we love him the more. 
When we see a father who could face 
the cannon’s mouth without shrink- 
ing, yet weeping over the open grave 
of a daughter, we honour him more 
than we could otherwise do. He 
shows that he has a heart that can 
love and feel, as well as courage that 
can meet danger without alarm. 
Washington wept when he signed the 
death-warrant of Major Andre; and 
who ever read the affecting account 
without feeling that his character was 
the more worthy of our love? There 
is enoughin the world to make us weep. 
Sickness, calamity, death, are around 
us. They come into our dwellings, 
and our dearest objects of affection 
are taken away, and God intends that 
we shall deeply feel. Tears here will 
make heaven more sweet; and our 
sorrows on earth are intended to pre- 
pare us for the joy of that day when it 
shall be announced to us that “all tears 
shall be wiped away from every face.”’ 

3. We see the propriety of prayer 
in view of approaching death; ver. 7. 
The Redeemer prayed when he felt 
that he must die. We know, also, 
that we must die. True, we shall 
not suffer as he did. He had pangs 
on the cross which no other dying 
man ever bore. But death to us isan 
object of dread. The hour of death 
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their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil. 


is a fearful hour. ‘The scene when a 
man dies is a gloomy scene. The 
sunken eye, the pallid cheek, the 
clammy sweat, the stiffened corse, the 
coffin, the shroud, the grave, are all 
sad and gloomy things. We know 
not, too, what severe pangs we may 
have when we die. Death may come 
to us in some peculiarly fearful form ; 
and in view of his approach in any 
way, we should pray. Pray, dying 
man, that you may be prepared for 
that sad hour; pray, that you may 
not be left to complain, and rebel, and 
murmur then; pray that you may lic 
down in calmness and peace; pray 
that you may be enabled to hononr 
God even in death. 

4, It is not sinful to dread death; 
ver. 7. The Redeemer dreaded it. 
His human nature, though perfectly 
holy, shrank back from the fearful 
agonies of dying. The fear of death, 
therefore, in itself is notsinful. Chris- 
tians are often troubled because they 
have not that calmness in the pros- 
pect of death which they suppose they 
ought to have, and because their na- 
ture shrinks back fromthe dying pang. 
They suppose that such feelings are 
inconsistent with religion, and that 
they who have them cannot be true 
Christians. But they forget their 
Redeemer and his sorrows ; they for- 
get the earnestness with which he 
pleaded that the cup might be remov- 
ed. Death is in itself fearful, and it 
is a part of our nature to dread it, and 
even in the best of minds sometimes 
the fear of it is not wholly taken away 
until the hour comes, and God gives 
them ‘dying grace.’’ There are pro- 
bably two reasons why God made 
death so fearful to man. (1.) One is, 
to impress him with the importance 
of being prepared for it. Death is to 
him the entrance on an endless being, 
and it is an object of God to keep the 
attention fixed on that as a most 
momentous and solemn event. The 
ox, the lamb, the robin, the dove, 
have no immortal nature; no con- 
science; no responsibility, and no need 
of making preparation for death— 
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and hence—except in a very slight 
degree—they seem to have no dread 
of dying. Butnot so with man. Ie 
has an undying soul. His main busi- 
ness here is to prepare for death and 
for the world beyond, and hence, by 
all the fear of the dying pang, and by 
all the horror of the grave, God would 
fix the attention of man on his own 
death as a most momentous event, 
and lead him to seek that hope of 
immortality which alone can lay the 
foundation for any proper removal of 
the fear of dying. (2.) The other 
reason is, to deter man from taking 
his own life. To keep him from this, 
he is made so as to start back from 
death. He fears it; it isto him an 
object of deepest dread, and even 
when pressed down by calamity and 
sadness, as a general law, he “had 
rather bear the ills he has, than fly 
to others that he knows not of.”” Man 
is the only creature in reference to 
whom this danger exists. There is 
no one of the brute creation, unless 
it be the scorpion, that will take its 
own life, and hence they have not 
such a dread of dying. But we know 
how it is with man. Weary of life; 
goaded by a guilty conscience; dis- 
appointed and heart-broken, he is 
under strong temptation to commit 
the enormous crime of self-murder, 
and to rush uncalled to the bar of 
God. As one of the means of de- 
terring from this, God has so made 
us that we fear to die; and thousands 
are kept from this enormous crime by 
this fear, when nothing else would save 
them. It is benevolence, therefore, 
to the world, that man is afraid to die 
—and in every pang of the dying 
struggle, and every thing about death 
that makes us turn pale and tremble at 
its approach, there is in some way the 
manifestation of goodness to mankind. 

5. We may be comforted in the 
prospect of death by looking to the 
example of the Redeemer; ver. 7. 
Much as we may fear to die, and 
much as we may be left to suffer 
then, of one thing we may be sure. 
It is, that he has gone beyond us in 
suffering. The sorrows of our dying 
will never equal his. We shall never 
go through such scenes as occurred 
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in the garden of Gethsemane and on 
the cross. It may be some consola- 
tion that human nature has endured 
greater pangs than we shall, and that 
there is one who has surpassed us 
even in our keenest sufferings. It 
should be to us a source of consola- 
tion, also of the highest kind, that he 
did it that he might alleviate our sor- 
rows, and that he might drive away 
the horrors of death from us by 
“bringing life and immortality to 
light,” and that as the result of his 
sufferings our dying moments may be 
calm and peaceful, 

6. It often occurs that men are true 
Christians, and yet are ignorant of 
some of the elementary principles of 
religion ; ver. 12. This is owing to 
such things as the following ;—a 
want of early religious instruction ; 
the faults of preachers who fail to 
teach their people ; a want of inquiry 
on the part of Christians, and the in- 
terest which they feel in other things 
above that which they feel in religion. 
It is often surprising what vague and 
unsettled opinions many professed 
Christians have on some of the most 
important points of Christianity, and 
how little qualified they are to defend 
their opinions when they are attack- 
ed. Of multitudes in the Church 
even now it might be said, that they 
“need some one to teach them what 
are the very first principles of true 
religion.” To some of the elementary 
doctrines of Christianity about dead- 
ness to the world, about self-denial, 
about prayer, about doing good, and 
about spirituality, they are utter 
strangers. So of forgiveness of inju- 
ries, and charity, and love for a dying 
world. These are the clements of 
Christianity—rudiments which chil- 
dren in righteousness should learn ; 
and yet they are not learned by mul- 
titudes who bear the Christian name. 

7. Ali Christians ought to be teach- 
ers; ver.12. I do not mean that they 
should all be preachers; but they 
should all so live as to teach others 
the true nature ofreligion. This they 
should do by their example, and by 
their daily conversation. Any Chris- 
tian is qualified to impart useful in- 
struction to others. The servant of 
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of Christ, let us go on unto per- 


i lgeerepet mee: @ leaving the|fection; not laying again the 


principles! of the doctrine 


lowest rank may teach his master 


how a Christian should live. A child 
may thus teach a parent how he 
should live, and his daily walk may 
furnish to the parent lessons of in- 
estimable value. Neighbours may 
thus teach neighbours; and strangers 
may learn of strangers. Every Chris- 
tian has a knowledge of the way to 
be saved which it would be of the 
highest value to others to know, and 
is qualified to tell the rich, and 
proud, and learned sinner, that about 
himself and of the final destiny of 
man of which he is now wholly ig- 
norant. Let it be remembered, also, 
that the world derives its views of 
the nature of religion from the lives 
and conduct of its professed friends. 
It is not from the Bible, or from the 
pulpit, or from books, that men learn 
what Christianity is; it is from the 
daily walk of those who profess to 
be its friends; and every day we 
live, a wife, a child, a neighbour, or a 
stranger, is forming some view of the 
nature of religion from what they see in 
us. Howimportant, therefore, itis that 
we so live as to communicate to them 
just views of what constitutes religion ! 
CHAPTER VI. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

In ch. v. 10, 11, the apostle had 
said that the Lord Jesus was called 
to the office of high priest after the 
order of Melchisedek, and that there 
were many things to be said of him 
which were not easy to be understood. 
They had not, he says, advanced as 
far in the knowledge of the true reli- 
gion as might have been reasonably 
expected, but had rather gone back ; 
ch. vy. 12—14, The design of this 
chapter seems to be to warn them 
against the danger of going back en- 
tirely, and to encourage them to make 
the highest attainments possible in 
the knowledge of Christianity, and in 
the divine life. The apostle would 
keep them from entire apostasy, and 
vould excite them to make all the 
.dvan ces which they possibly could 
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make, and particularly he designs 
to prepare them to receive what he 
had yet to say about the higher doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. In 
doing this he presents the following 
considerations. 

(1.) An exhortation to leave the 
elements or rudiments of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to go on to the con- 
templation of the higher doctrines. 
The elements were the doctrines of 
repentance, faith, laying on of hands, 
the resurrection of the dead, and eter- 
nal judgment. These entered into 
the very nature of Christianity. They 
were its first principles, and were in- 
dispensable. The higher doctrines 
related to other matters, which the 
apostle called them now to contem- 
plate ; vers. 1—3. 

(2.) He warns them, in the most 
solemn manner, against apostasy. 
Ue assures them that if they should 
apostatize, it would be impossible to 
renew .hem again. They could not 
fall away from grace and again be 
renewed ; they could not, after having 
been Christians and then apostatiz- 
ing, be recovered. Their fall in that 
case would be final and irrecoverable, 
for there was no other way by which 
they could be saved; and by rejecting 
the Christian scheme, they would re- 
ject the only plan by which they 
could ever be brought to heaven. By 
this solemn consideration, therefore, 
he warns them of the danger of going 
back from their exalted hopes, or of ne- 
glecting the opportunities which they 

ad to advance to the knowledge of 
the higher truths of religion; vers. 
4— 6, 
(3.) This sentiment is illustrated 
(vers. 7, 8) by a striking and beauti- 
ful figure drawn from agriculture. 
The sentiment was, that they who did 
not improve their advantage, and 
grow in the knowledge of the gospel, 
but who should go back and aposta- 
tize, would inevitably be destroyed. 
They could not be renewed and saved, 
It will be says the apostle, aa it is 
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foundation of repentance from 
a ch.9. 14, 6 ch.11.6. 


with the earth. That which receives 
the rain that falls, and that bears its 
reper increase for the use of man, 
partakes of the divine blessing. That 
which does not —which bears only 
thorns and briers—is rejected, and is 
nigh to cursing, and will be burned 
with fire. 

(4.) Yet the apostle says, he hoped 
better things of them. They had, 
indeed, receded from what they had 
been. ‘They had not made the ad- 
vances which he says they might 
have done. But still, there was rea- 
son to hope that they would not 
wholly apostatize, and be cast off by 
God. They had shown that they had 
true religion, and he believed that 
God would not forget the evidence 
which they had furnished that they 
loved him; vers. 9, 10. 

(5.) Ile expresses his earnest wish 
that they all would show the same 
diligence until they attained the full 
assurance of hope; vers. 11, 12. 

(6.) To encourage them in this, 
he refers them to the solemn oath 
which God had taken, and his sacred 
covenant with them confirmed by an 
oath, in order that they might have 
true consolation, and be sustained in 
the temptations and trials of life. 
That hope was theirs. It was sure 
and steadfast. It entered into that 
within the veil; it had been confirmed 
by him who had entered heaven as the 
great Iigh Priest after the order of 
Melchisedek; vers. 13—20. By such 
considerations he would guard them 
from the danger of apostasy ; he would 
encourage them to diligence in the 
divine life; and he would seek to pre- 
pare them to welcome the more high 
and difficult doctrines of the Christian 
religion, 

1. Therefore. ‘Since, as was stated 
in the previous chapter, you ought to 
be capable of comprehending the 
higher doctrines of religion; since 
those doctrines are adapted to those 
who have been for a considerable time 
professors of Christianity, and have 
had opportunities of growing in know- 
ledge and grace—as much as strong 
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dead ® words, and of faith > toward 
God, 


meat is for those of mature years— 


leave now the elements of Christian 
doctrine, and go on to understand its 
higher mysteries.”’ The idea is, that 
to those who had so long been ac- 
quainted with the way of salvation, 
the elements of Christianity were no 
more adapted than milk was for grown 
persons. § Leaving. Dismissing ; 
intermitting ; passing by the considera- 
tion of with a view to advance to 
something higher. The apostle refers 
to his discussion of the subject, and 
also to their condition. He wished 
to goon to the contemplation of higher 
doctrines, and he desived that they 
should no longer linger around the 
mere elements. ‘Let us advance to 
a higher state of knowledge than the 
mere elements of the subject.” On 
the sense of the word “leaving,” or 
quitting with a view to engage in 
something else, see Matt. iv. 20, 22; v. 
24. § The principles. Marg. The 
word of the beginning of Christ. 
Tindal renders it, “let us leave the 
doctrine pertaining to the beginning 
of a Christian man.” Coverdale, “let 
us leave the doctrine pertaining to the 
beginning of a Christian life.” On 
the word ‘‘ principles”? see Note ch. 
v.12. The Greek there, indeed, is 
not the same as in this place, but the 
idea is evidently the same. The 
reference is to what he regarded as 
the very elements of the Christian 
doctrine; and the meaning is, “let us 
no longer linger here. We should go 
on to higher attainments. We should 
wholly understand the system. We 
should discuss and receive its great 
principles. You have been long 
enough converted to have understood 
these ; but you linger among the very 
elementary truths of religion. But 
you cannot remain here. You must 
cither advance or recede; and if you 
do not go forward, you will go back 
into entire apostasy, when it will be 
impossible to be renewed.’”’ The 
apostle here, therefore, does not refer 
to his discussion of the points under 
consideration as the main thing, but 
to their state as one of danger; and in 
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point on earth, that fact does not 


discuss the elements of religion as; make it any the less desirable or 


being alone fitted to their condition, | proper to aim at it. 


(3.) There is 


but would have them make higher | much in making an honest attempt to 
attainments, and advance to the more! be perfectly holy, even though we 


elevated principles of the gospel. J Of 
the doctrine. Literally, “the word’ 

—-Asyov-— reason, or doctrine of the 
beginning of Christ.” That is, the 
word or reason that pertains to the 
elements of his system ; the first prin- 
ciples of Christian doctrine. { Of 
Christ. Which pertain to the Mes- 
siah. Either that which he taught, 
or that which is taught of him and his 
religion. Most probably it is the latter 
—that which pertains to the Messiah, 
or tothe Christian revelation. Theidea 
is, that there is a set of truths which 
may be regarded as lying at the foun- 
dation of Christian doctrine, and those 
truths they had embraced, but had 
not advanced beyond them. ( Let 
us goon, Let usadvance to a higher 
state of knowledge and holiness. The 
reference is alike to his discussion of 
the subject, and to their advancement 
in piety and in knowledge. He would 
uot linger around these elements in 
the discussion, nor would he have 
tnem linger at the threshold of the 
Christian doctrines. § Unto perfec- 
tion; comp. Notes ch. ii. 10. The word 
here is used, evidently, to denote an 
advanced state of Christian knowledge 
and piety; or the more elevated Chris- 
tian doctrines, and the holier living to 
which it was their duty to attain. 
It does not refer solely to the inten- 
tion of the apostle to discuss the more 
elevated doctrines of Christianity, but 
to such an advance as would secure 
them ay the danger of apostasy. 
If it should be said, however, that the 
word ‘‘ perfection” is to be understood 
in the most absolute and unqualified 
sense, as denoting entire freedom from 
sin, it may be remarked, (1.) that 
this dues not prove that they ever at- 
tained to it, nor should this be adduced 
as a text to show that such an attain- 
ment is ever made. To exhort aman 
to do a thing— however reasonable— 
is no proof in itself that it is ever 
done. (2.) It ¢s proper to exhort 
Christians to aim at entire perfection. 
Even if none have ever reached that 


foundation. 


should not attain to it in this life. No 
man accomplishes much who does not 
aim high. 4 Not laying again the 
Not laying down—as 
one does a fuundation for an edifice. 
The idea is, that they were not to 
begin and build all this over again. 
They were not to make it necessary 
to lay down again the very corner- 
stones, and the foundations of the edi- 
fice, but since these were laid already, 
they were to go on and build the su- 
perstructure and complete the edifice. 
{ Of repentance from dead works. 
From works that cause death or con- 
demnation; or that have no vitality 
or life. ‘The reference may be either 
to those actions which were sinful in 
their nature, or to those which related 
to the forms of religion, where there 
was no spiritual life. This was the 
character of much of the religion of 
the Jews; and conversion to the true 
religion consisted greatly in repent- 
ance for having relied on those heart- 
less and hollow forms. It is possible 
that the apostle referred mainly to 
these, as he was writing to those who 
had been Ilebrews. When formalists 
are converted, one of the first and the 
main exercises of their minds in con- 
version, consists in deep and genuine 
sorrow for their dependence on those 
forms. Religion is life ; and irreligion 
is a state of spiritual death, (comp. 
Notes on Eph. ii. 1), whether it be in 
open transgression, or in false and 
hollow forms of religion. ‘The apostle 
has here stated what is the first ele- 
ment of the Christian religion. It 
consists in genuine sorrow for sin, and 
a purpose to turn from it; see Note 
Matt. iii. 2. § And of faith toward 
God; see Note on Mark xvi. 16. This 
is the second element in the Christian 
system. Faith is everywhere required 
in order to salvation, but it is usually 
faith in the Lord Jesus that is spoken 
of; see Acts xx. 21. Here, however, 
faith in God is particularly referred 
to. But there is no essential differ- 
ence. Itis faith in God in regard to 
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and of laying on > of hands, and of ¢ 
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his existence and perfections, and to 


his plan of saving men. It includes, 
therefore, faith in his message and 
messenger, and thus embraces the plan 
of salvation by the Redeemer. There 
is but one God—“ the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ;’’ and he 
who believes in the true God believes 
in him as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; the Author of the plan of re- 
demption, and the Saviour of lost 
men. No one can believe in the true 
God who does not believe in the Sa- 
viour; comp. John v. 23; xvii.3. He 
who supposes that he confides in any 
other God than the Author of the 
Christian religion, worships a being 
of the imagination as really as though 
he bowed down to a block of wood or 
stone. If Christianity is true, there 
is no such God as the infidel profes- 
ses to believe in, any more than the 
God of the Brahmin has an existence. 
To believe in God, therefore, is to 
believe in him as he actually exists— 
as the true God—the Author of the 
great plan of salvation by the Re- 
deemer. It is needless to attempt to 
show that faith in the true God is es- 
sential to salvation. How can he be 
saved who has no confidence in the 
God that made him? 

2. Of the doctrine of baptisms. 
This is. mentioned as the third ele- 
ment or principle of the Christian re- 
ligion. The Jews made much of va- 
rious kinds of washings, which were 
called baptisms; see Note Mark vii. 
4, It is supposed also, that they were 
in the practice of baptizing proselytes 
to their religion; Note Matt. iii. 6. 
Since they made so much of various 
kinds of ablution, it was important 
that the true doctrine on the subject 
should be stated as one of the ele- 
ments of the Christian religion, that 
they might be recalled from supersti- 
tion, and that they might enjoy the 
benefits of what was designed to be an 
important aid to piety—the true doc- 
trine of haptisms. It will be observed 
that the plural form is used here— 
baptisms. There are two baptisms 
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resurrection of the dead, and of eter- 
nal judgment. 
¢ Ac.17.31; 26.8. 


whose necessity is taught by the 


Christian religion—baptism by water, 
and by the Holy Ghost; the first of 
which is an emblem of the second. 
These are stated to be among the 
elements ot Christianity, or the things 
which Christian converts would first 
learn. The necessity of both is taught. 
He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; Mark xvi. 16. ‘‘ Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,” John iii.5. On 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost, sce 
Notes on Matt.iii.11; Acts i.5 ; comp. 
Acts xix. 1— 6. To understand the 
true doctrine respecting baptism was 
one of the first principles to be learned 
then as it is now, as baptism is the 
rite by which we are initiated into the 
Church. This was supposed to be so 
simple that young converts could 
understand it as one of the elements 
of the true religion, and the teaching 
on that subject now should be made 
so plain that the humblest disciple 
may comprehend it. If it was an ele- 
ment or first principle of religion ; if it 
was presumed that any one who enter- 
ed the Church could understand it, 
can it be believed that it was then so 
perplexing and embarrassing as it is 
often made now? Can it be believed 
that a vast array of learning, and a 
knowledge of languages and a careful 
inquiry into the customs of ancient 
times, was needful in order that a 
candidate for baptism should under- 
stand it? The truth is, that it was 
probably regarded as among the most 
simple and plain matters of religion; 
and every convert was supposed to 
understand that the application of 
water to the body in this ordinance, 
in any mode, was designed to be 
merely emblematic of the influences 
of the Holy Ghost. {J And of laying 
on of hands. ‘This is the fourth ele- 
ment or principle of religion. The 
Jews practised the laying on of hands 
on a great variety of occasions, It 
was done when a blessing was impar- 
ted to any one; when prayer was made 
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for one; and when they offered sacrifice 
they laid their hands on the head of 
the victim, confessing their sins ; Lev. 
xvi. 21; xxiv. 14; Num. viii. 12. It 
was done on occasions of solemn con- 
secration to office, and when friend 
supplicated the divine favour on friend. 
In like manner, it was often done by 
the Saviour and the apostles. The 
Redeemer laid his hands on children 
to bless them, and on the sick when 
he healed them; Matt. xix. 13; Mark 
v. 28; Matt. ix. 18. In like manner 
the apostles laid hands on others in 
the following circumstances. (1.) In 
healing the sick; Acts xxviii. 8. (2.) 
In ordination to office; 1 Tim. v. 22; 
Acts vi. 6. (3.) In imparting the 
miraculous influences of the Holy 
Spirit; Acts viii. 17,10; xix. 6. The 
true doctrine respecting the design of 
laying on the hands, is said here to be 
one of the elements of the Christian 
religion. That the custom of laying 
on the hands as symbolical of impart- 
ing spiritual gifts, prevailed in the 
Church in the time of the apostles, 
no one can doubt. But on the ques- 
tion whether it is to be regarded as of 
perpetual obligation in the Church, 
we are to remember, (1.) That the 
apostles were endowed with the power 
of imparting the influences of the Holy 
Ghost in a miraculous or extraordi- 
nary manner. It was with reference 
to such an imparting of the Holy 
Spirit that the expression is used. in 
each of the cases where it occurs in 
the New Testament. (2.) The Sa- 
viour did not appoint the imposition 
of the hands of a “bishop”’ to be one 
of the rites or ceremonies to be ob- 
served perpetually in the Church. 
The injunction to be baptized and to 
observe his supper is positive, and is 
universal in its obligation. But there 
is no such command respecting the 
imposition of hands. (3.) No one 
now is intrusted with the power of 
imparting the Iloly Spirit in that 
manner. There isno class of officers 
in the Church, that can make good 
their claim to any such power. What 
evidence is there that the Holy Spirit 
is imparted at the rite of “confirma- 
tion?” (4.) It is liable to be abused, 
or to lead porsons to substitute the 
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form for the thing; or to think that 
because they have been “‘ confirmed,”’ 
that therefore they are sure of the 
mercy and favour of God. Still, if it 
be regarded as asimple form of admis- 
sion to a church, without claiming that 
it is enjoined by God, or that it is con- 
nected with any authority to impart 
the Holy Spirit, no objection can be 
made to it any more than there need 
be to any other form of recognising 
Church membership. Every pastor 
has a right, if he chooses, to lay his 
hands on the members of his flock, and 
to implore a blessing on them; and 
such an act on making a profession of 
religion would have much in it that 
would be appropriate and solemn. 
Y And of resurrection of the dead. 
This is mentioned as the fifth element 
or principle of the Christian religion. 
This doctrine was denied by the Sad- 
ducees, (Mark xii. 18; Acts xxiii. 8), 
and was ridiculed by philosophers; 
Acts xvii. 32. It was, however, clearly 
taught by the Saviour, (John v. 28, 
29), and became one of the cardinal 
doctrines of his religion. By the 
resurrection of the dead, however, in 
the New Testament, there is more in- 
tended than the resurrection of the 
body. The question about the resur- 
rection included the whole inquiry 
about the future state, or whether man 
would live at all in the future world; 
comp. Notes on Matt. xxii. 23; Acts 
xxiii. 6. This is one of the most 
important subjects that can come be- 
fore the human mind, and one on 
which man has felt more perplexity 
than any other. The belief of the 
resurrection of the dead is an elemen- 
tary article inthe system of Christian- 
ity. It lies at the foundation of all 
our hopes. Christianity is designed 
to prepare us for a future state ; and 
one of the first things, therefore, in 
the preparation, is to assure us therets 
a future state, and to tell us whatit is. 
It is, moreover, a peculiar doctrine of 
Christianity. The belief of the resur- 
rection is found in no other system of 
religion, nor is there a ray of light 
shed upon the future condition of man 
by any other scheme of philosophy or 
religion. (J And of eternal judgment. 
This is the sixth element or principle 
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permit. 


have tasted of the heavenly gift, 


+ For it 7s impossible> for those | und were made partakers of the 
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of religion. It is, that there will be 


a judgment whose consequences will 
be eternal) It does not mean, of 
course, that the process of the judg- 
ment will be eternal, or that the judg- 
ment-day will continue for ever; but 
that the resu/ts or consequents of the 
decision of that day will continue fur 
ever. There will be no appeal from 
the sentence, nor will there be any 
reversal of the judgment then pro- 
nounced, What is decided then will 
be determined for ever. The approval 
of the righteous will fix their state 
eternally in heaven, and in like manner 
the condemnation of the wicked will 
fix their doom for ever in hell. This 
doctrine was one of the earliest that 
was taught by the Saviour and his 
apostles, and is inculcated in the New 
Testament perhaps with more fre- 
quency than any other ; see Matt.xxv.; 
Acts xvii. 3]. That the consequences 
or results of the judgment will be 
cternal, is abundantly affirmed; see 
Matt. xxv. 46; John v. 29; 2 Thess. 
i. 9; Mark ix. 45, 48. 

3. And this will we do. We will 
make these advances towards a higher 
state of knowledge and piety. Paul 
had confidence that they would do it 
(see vers. 9, 10), and though they had 
lingered long around the elements of 
Christian knowledge, he believed that 
they would yet go on to make higher 
attainments. Jf God permit. This 
is not to be interpreted as if God was 
unwilling that they should make such 
advances, or as if it were doubtful 
whether he would allow it if they 
made an honest effort, and their lives 
were spared; but it is a phrase used 
to denote their dependence on him. 
It is equivalent to saying, ‘“ifhe would 
spare their lives, their health, and 
their reason; if he would continue 
the means of grace, and would impart 
his Holy Spirit ; if he would favour 
their efforts and crown them with 
success, they would make these ad- 
vances.” Jn reference to anything 
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that we undertake, however pleasing 


to God in itself, it is proper to recog- 
nise our entire dependence on God; 
see James iv. 13—15 ; comp. Notes on 
John xy, 5. 

4, For it is impossible. It is need- 
less to say that the passage here (vers. 
4-6), has given occasion to much 
controversy, and that the opinions of 
commentators and of the Christian 
world are yet greatly divided in re- 
gard to its meaning. On the one 
hand, it is held that the passage is not 
intended to describe those who are 
true Christians, but only those who 
have been awakened and enlightened, 
and who then fall back; and on the 
other it is maintained that it refers to 
those who are true Christians, and 
who then apostatize. The contend- 
ing parties have been Calvinists and 
Arminians; each party, in general, 
interpreting it according to the views 
which are held on the question about 
falling from grace. I shall endeavour, 
as well as I may be able, to state the 
true meaning of the passage by an ex- 
amination of the words and phrases 
in detail, observing here, in general, 
that it seems to me that it refers to 
true Christians; that the object is to 
keep them from apostasy, and that it 
teaches that if they should apostatize, 
it would be impossible to renew them 
again orto savethem. That it refers 
to true Christians will be apparent 
from these considerations. (1.) Such 
is the sense which would strike the 
great mass of readers. Unless there 
were some theory to defend, the great 
body of readers of the New Testament 
would consider the expression here 
used as describing true Christians. 
(2.) ‘The connection demands such an 
interpretation. The apostle was ad- 
dressing Christians. He was endea- 
vouring to keep them from apostasy. 
The object was not to keep those who 
were awakened and enlightened from 
apostasy, but it was to preserve those 
who were already in the Church of 
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Christ, from going back to perdition. 
‘The kind of exhortation appropriate to 
those who were awakened and con- 
victed, but who were not truly con- 
verted, would be to become converted ; 
not to warn them of the danger of 
filling away. Besides, the apostle 
would not have said of such persons 
that they could not be converted and 
saved. But of sincere Christians it 
inight be said with the utmost pro- 
priety, that they could not be renewed 
again and be saved if they should fall 
away—because they rejected the only 
plan of salvation after they had tried 
it, and renounced the only scheme of 
redemption after they had tasted its 
benefits. If that plan could not save 
them, what could? If they neglected 
that, by what other means could they 
be brought to God? (38.) This inter- 
pretation accords, as I suppose, with 
the exact meaning of the phrases 
which the apostle uses. An examina- 
tion of those phrases will show that 
he refers to those who are sincere be- 
lievers. The phrase “it is impossible” 
obviously and properly denotes abso- 
lute impossibility. It has been con- 
tended, by Storr and others, that it 
denotes only great difficulty. But 
the meaning which would at first-strike 
all readers would be that the thing 
could not be done; that it was not 
merely very difficult, but absolutely 
impracticable. The word—'addvaras 
—occurs only in the New Testament 
in the following places, in all which it 
denotes that the thing could not be 
done; Matt. xix. 26; Mark x. 27, 
“ With men this is impossible ;” that 
is, men could not save one who was 
rich, implying that the thing was 
wholly beyond human power. Luke 
xviii. 27, “The things which are im- 
possible with men are possible with 
God” —referring to the same case; 
Acts xiv. 8, “A man of Lystra, impo- 
tent in his feet ;’” that is, who was 
wholly unable to walk; Rom. viii. 3, 
“For what the law could not do;” 
what was absolutely impossible for the 
law to accomplish; that is, to save 
men; Heb. vi. 18, “In which it was 
impossible for God to lie; Heb. x. 4, 
“It is not possible for the blood of 
bulls and of goats to take away sin ;”’ 
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and Heb. xi. 6, “ Without faith it is 
impossible to please God;’’ in all of 
these instances denoting absolute im- 
possibility. These passages show that 
it is not merely a great difficulty te 
which the apostle refers, but that he 
meant to say that the thing was wholly 
impracticable; that it could not be 
done. And if this be the meaning, 
then it proves that ¢f those referred 
to should fall away, they could never 
be renewed. Their case was hopeless, 
and they must perish:—that is, if a 
true Christian should apostatize, or 
fall from grace, he never could be re- 
newed again, and could not be saved. 
Paul did not teach that he might fall 
away and be renewed again as often 
as he pleased. He had other views 
of the grace of God than this; and he 
meant to teach, that if a man should 
once cast off true religion, his case 
was hopeless, and he must perish ; and 
by this solemn consideration—the only 
one that would be effectual in such a 
case—he meant to guard them against 
the danger of apostasy. | For those 
who were onceenlightened. The phrase 
“to be enlightened” is one that isofter 
used in the Scriptures, and may be 
applied either to one whose under- 
standing has been enlightened to dis- 
cern his duty, though he is not con- 
verted(comp. Note Juhn i. 9); or more 
commonly to one who is truly con- 
verted; see Note on Eph.i.18. It 
does not of necessity refer to true 
Christians, though it cannot be denied 
that it more obviously suggests the 
idea that the heart is truly changed, 
and that it is more commonly used in 
that sense; comp. Ps. xix. 8. Light, 
in the Scriptures, is the emblem of 
knowledge, holiness, and happiness, 
and there is no impropricty here in 
understanding it in accordance with 
the more decisive phrases which fol- 
low, as referring to true Christians. 
Q And have tasted. To taste of a 
thing means, according to the usage 
in the Scriptures, to experience, or tu 
understand it. The expression is de- 
rived from the fact that the taste is 
one of the means by which we ascer- 
tain the nature or quality of an object; 
comp. Matt. xvi. 28: John viii. 51; 
Heb. ii, 9. The proper idea here is, 
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5 And have tasted the good word | of God, and the powers of 2 the 
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that they had experienced the hea- 


venly gift, or had learned its nature. 
Q The heavenly gift. The gift from 
heaven, or which pertains to heaven; 
comp. Note John iv. 10. The expres- 
sion properly means some favour or 
gift which has descended from heaven, 
and may refer to any of the benefits 
which God has conferred on man in 
the work of redemption. It might 
include the plan of salvation; the for- 
giveness of sins; the enlightening, 
renewing, and sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit, or any one of the 
graces which that Spirit imparts. The 
use of the article, however—" the hea- 
venly gift,’—limits it to something 
special, as being conferred directly 
from heaven, and the connection would 
seem to demand that we understand 
it of some peculiar favour which could 
be conferred only on the children of 
God. It is an expression which may 
be applied to sincere Christians ; it is 
at least doubtful whether it can with 
propriety be applied to any other. 
q And were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost. Partakers of the influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghost—for it is 
only in this sense that we can par- 
take of the Holy Spirit. We partake 
of food when we share it with others ; 
we partake of pleasure when we enjoy 
it with others; we partake of spoils 
in war when they are divided between 
us and others. So we partake of the 
influences of the Holy Spirit when 
we share these influences conferred 
on his people. This is not language 
which can properly be applied to any 
one but a true Christian ; and though 
it is true that an unpardoned sinner 
may be enlightened and awakened 
by the Holy Spirit, yet the language 
here used is not such as would be 
likely to be employed to describe his 
state. It is too clearly expressive of 
those influences which renew and 
sanctify the soul. It is as elevated 
language as can be used to describe 
the joy of the Christian, and is un- 
doubtedly used in that sense here. 
If it is not, it would be difficult to find 
any language which would properly 


world to come, 


express the condition of a renewed 


heart. Grotius, Bloomfield, and some 
others, understood this of the mira- 
culous gifts of the Holy Spirit. But 
this is not necessary, and does not 
accord well with the general descrip- 
tion here, which evidently pertains to 
the mass of those whom the apostle 
addressed. 

5. And have tasted the good word of 
God. That is, either the doctrines 
which he teaches, and which are good, 
or pleasant to the soul; or the word 
of God which is connected with good, 
that is, which promises good. The 
former seems to ine to be the correct 
meaning—that the word of God, or the 
truth which he taught, was itself a 
good. It was that which the soul de- 
sired, and in which it found comfort 
and peace ; comp. Ps. cxix. 103; exli.6. 
The meaning here is, that they had 
experienced the excellency of thetruth 
of God; they had seen and enjoyed its 
beauty. This is language which 
cannot be applied to an impenitent 
sinner. He has no relish for the truth 
of God; sees no beauty in it; derives 
no comfort from it. It is only the 
true Christian who has pleasure in its 
contemplation, and who can be said to 
“‘taste”’ andenjoy it. This language 
describes a state of mind of which 
every sincere Christian is conscious. 
It is that of pleasure in the word of 
God. He loves the Bible; he loves 
the truth of God that is preache 
He sees an exquisite beauty in that 
truth. It is not merely in its poetry; 
in its sublimity; in its argument; but 
he has now a ¢aste or relish for the 
truth itself, which he had not before 
his conversion. Then he might have 
admired the Bible for its beauty of 
language or for its poetry; he might 
have been interested in preaching for 
its eloquence or power of argument ; 
but now his loveis for the truth ; comp. 
Ps, xix. 10. There is no book that 
he so much delights in as the Bible ; 
and no pleasure is so pure as that 
which he has in contemplating the 
truth; comp. Josh. xxi. 45; xxiii. 15. 
q And the powers of the world to come. 
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6 If¢ they shall fall away, to 
renew them again unto repent- 
a@ Is,1.28, 


Or of the “coming age.” “The age 
to come ”’ was a phrase in common use 
among the Hebrews, to denote the 
future dispensation, the times of the 
Messiah. The same idea was ex- 
pressed by the phrases “‘ the last times,” 
‘the end ofthe world,” &c. which are 
of so frequent occurrence in the Scrip- 
tures. ‘They all denoted an age which 
was to succeed the old dispensation ; 
the time of the Messiah ; or the pe- 
riod in which the affairs of the world 
would be wound up; see Notes on 
Isa. ii. 2. Here it evidently refers to 
that period, and the meaning is, that 
they had participated in the peculiar 
blessings to be expected in that dis- 
pensation—to wit, in the clear views 
of the way of salvation, and the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit on the soul. 
The word “ powers” here implies that 
in that time there would be some ex- 
traordinary manifestation of the power 
of God. Anunusual energy would be 
put forth to save men, particularly as 
evinced by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit on the heart. Of this ‘‘ power” 
the apostle here says they of whom 
he spake had partaken. They had 
been brought under the awakening 
and renewing energy which God put 
forth under the Messiah, in saving 
the soul. They had experienced the 
promised blessings of the new and 
last dispensation; and the language 
here is such as appropriately describes 
Christians, and as indeed can be ap- 
plicable to no other. It may be re- 
marked respecting the various ex- 
pressions used here (vers. 4, 5), (1.) 
that they are such as properly denote 
a renewed state. They obviously de- 
scribe the condition of a Christian ; 
and though it may be not certain that 
any one of them if taken by itself 
would prove that the person to whom 
it was applied was truly converted, 
yet taken together it is clear that 
they are designed to describe such a 
state. If they are not, it would be 
difficult to find any language which 
would be properly descriptive of the 
character of a sincere Christian. I 
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ance; seeing they crucify to them- 
selves the Son of God afresh, and 
put Azm to an open shame. 


————— 


regard the description here, therefore, 
as that which is clearly designed to 
denote the state of those who were 
born again, and were the true chil- 
dren of God ; and it seems plain to me 
that no other interpretation would 
have ever been thought of if this view 
had not seemed to conflict with the 
doctrine of the “perseverance of the 
saints.” (2.) There isa regular gra- 
dation here from the first elements of 
piety in the soul to its highest deve- 
lopements; and, whether the apostle 
so designed it or not, the language 
describes the successive steps by 
which a true Christian advances to 
the highest stage of Christian expe- 
rience. The mind is (a) enlightened; 
then (b) tastes the gift of heaven, or 
has some experience of it ; then (c) it 
is made to partake of the influences 
of the Holy Ghost; then (d@) there is 
experience of the excellence and love- 
liness of the word of God; and (e) 
finally there is a participation of the 
full‘‘ powers”’ of the new dispensation ; 
of the extraordinary energy which 
God puts forth in the gospel to sanc- 
tify and save the soul. 

6. If they shall fallaway. Literally, 
“and having fallen away.’ ‘ There 
is no if in the Greek in this place— 
“having fallen away.” Dr. 
Wilsun. It is not an affirmation that 
any had actually fallen away, or that 
in fact they would do it; but the 
statement is, that on the supposition 
that they had fallen away, it would be 
impossible to renew them again. It 
is the same as supposing a case 
which in fact might never occur :— 
as if we should say, “had a man 
fallen down a precipice it would be 
impossible to save him,’’ or ‘‘ had the 
child fallen into the stream he would 
certainly have been drowned.” But 
though this literally means, “having 
fallen away,’’ yet the sense in the con- 
nection in which it stands is not im- 
properly expressed by our common 
translation, The Syriac has given a 
version which is remarkable, not as 
a correct translation, but as showing 
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what was the prevailing belief in the 
time in which it was made, (probably. 
the first or second century), in regard 
to the doctrine of the perseverance of 
the saints. “For it is impossible that 
they who have been baptized, and who 
have tasted the gift which is from 
heaven, and have received the spirit 
of holiness, and have tasted the good 
word of God, and the power of the 
coming age, should again sin, so that 
they should be renewed again to re- 
pentance, and again crucify the Son 
of God and put him to ignominy.” 
The word rendered “fall away” means 
properly ‘‘to fall near by any one ;” 
“to fall in with or meet ;’’ and thus 
to fall aside from, to swerve or deviate 
from; and here means undoubtedly to 
apostatize from, and implies an entire 
renunciation of Christianity, or a 
going back to a state of Judaism, 
heathenism, or sin. The Greek word 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. It is material to remark 
here that the apostle does not say 
that any true Christian ever had fallen 
away. He makes a statement of 
what would occur on the supposition 
that such a thing should happen—but 
a statement may be made of what 
would occur on the supposition that a 
certain thing should take place, and 
yet tt be morally certain that the 
event never would happen. It would 
be casy to suppose what would hap- 
pen if the ocean should overflow a 
continent, or if the sun should cease 
to rise, and still there be entire cer- 
tainty that such an event never would 
occur. { To renew themagain. Im- 
plying that they had been before re- 
newed, or had been true Christians. 
The word “ again” —zas9—supposes 
this; and this passage, therefore, con- 
firms the considerations suggested 
above, showing that they were true 
Christians who were referred to. 
They had once repented, but it would 
be impossible to bring them to this 
state again. This declaration of 
course is to be read in connection 
with the first clause of ver. 4, ‘“ It is 
impossible to renew again to repent- 
ance those who once were true Chris- 
tians should they fall away.” [know 
of no declaration more unambiguous 
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than this. Itis a positive declaration, 
It is not that it would be very difficult 
to do it; or that it would be impossi- 
ble for man to do it, though it might 
be done by God; it is an unequivocal 
and absolute declaration that it would 
be utterly impracticable that it should 
be done by any one, or by any means; 
and this, I have no doubt, is the mean- 
ing of the apostle. Should a Chris- 
tian fall from grace, he must perish. 
IIz NEVER COULD BE SAVED. ‘I'he rea- 
son of this the apoz:tle immediately 
adds. § Seeing. This word is not 
in the Greek, though the sense is ex- 
pressed. The Greek literally is, “ hav- 
ing again crucified to themselves tho 
Son of God.” The reason here given 
is, that the crime would be so great, 
and they would so effectually exclude 
themselves from the only plan of sal- 
vation, that they could not be saved. 
There is but one way of salvation. 
Having tried that, and then renounc- 
ed it, how could they then be saved ? 
The case is like that of a drowning 
man. If there was but one plank by 
which he could be saved, and he 
should get on that and then push it 
away and plunge into the deep, he 
must die. Or if there was but one 
rope by which the shore could be 
reached from a wreck, and he should 
cut that and cast it off, he inust die. 
Or if a man were sick, and there was 
but one kind of medicine that could 
possibly restore him, and he should 
deliberately dash that away, he must 
die. Soinreligion. There is but one 
way of salvation. If a man delibe- 
rately rejects that, he must perish. 
{ They crucify to themselves the Son 
of God afresh. Our translators have 
rendered this as if the Greek were 
—tvyarraveovras rarv—crucify again, 
and so it is rendered by Chrysostom, 
by Tindal, Coverdale, Beza, Luther, 
and others. But this is not properly 
the meaning of the Greek. ‘The word 
avacreveoa -is an intensive word, and 
is employed instead of the usual word 
‘to crucify” only to denote emphasis. 
It means that such an act of apostasy 
would be equivalent to crucifying him 
in an aggravated manner. Of course 
this is to be taken figuratively. It 
could not be literally true that they 
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would thus crucify the Redeemer. 
The meaning is, that their conduct 
would be as ¢f they had crucified him ; 
it would bear a strong resemblance 
to the act by which the Lord Jesus 
was publicly rejected and condemned 
to die. The act of crucifying the Son 
of God was the great crime which 
outpeers any other deed of human 
guilt. Yet the apostle says that 
should they who had been true C hris- 
tians fall away and reject him, they 
would be guilty of a similar crime. 
It would be a public and solemn act 
of rejecting him. It would show that 
if they had been there they would 
have joined in the cry “ crucify him, 
erucify him.”’? The intensity and ag- 
yravation of such a crime perhaps the 
apostle meant to indicate by the in- 
tensive or emphatic 2vz in the word 
é:acravpowvres, Such an act would 
render their salvation impossible, be- 
cause (1.) the crime would be aggra- 
vated beyond that of those who re- 
jected him and put him to death — 
for they knew not what they did; 
and (2.) because it would be a rejec- 
tion of the only possible plan of sal- 
vation after they had had experience 
of its power and known its efficacy. 
The phrase ‘‘ to themselves,” Tindal 
renders, ‘‘as concerning thernselves.” 
Others, ‘‘as far as in them lies,”’ or as 
far ag they have ability todo. Others, 
“to their own heart.” Probably Gro- 
tius has suggested the true sense. 
“They do it for themselves. They 
make the act their own. It is as if 
they did it themselves ; and they are 
to be regarded as having done the 
deed.” So we make the act of an- 
other our own when we authorize it 
beforehand, or approve of it after it 
is done. { And put him to an open 
shame. Make him a public example; 
or hold him up as worthy of death on 
the cross; see the same word ex- 
plained in the Notes on Matt. i. 19, 
in the phrase ‘‘ make her a public ex- 
ample.” The word occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. Their 
apostasy and rejection of the Saviour 
would be like holding him up publicly 
as deserving the infamy and ignominy 
of the cross. A great part of the 
crime attending the crucifixion of the 
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Lord Jesus, consisted in exhibiting 
him to the passing multitude as de- 
serving the death of a malefactor. 
Of that sin they would partake whu 
should reject him, for they would 
thus show that they regarded his re- 
ligion as an imposture, and would in 
a public manner hold him up as wor- 
thy only of rejection and contempt. 
Such, it seems to me, is the fair 
meaning of this much-disputed pas- 
sage-—a passage which would never 
have given so much perplexity if it 
had not been supposed that the obvi- 
ous interpretation would interfere 
with some prevalent articles of the- 
ology. The passage proves that if 
true Christians should apostatize, it 
would be impossible to renew and 
savethem. If thenit should be asked 
whether I believe that any true Chris- 
tian ever did, or ever will fall from 
grace, and wholly lose his religion, 
I would answer unhesitatingly, no ; 
comp. Notes on John x. 27, 28; Rom. 
viii. 38, 39; Gal.vi.4. If then it be 
asked what was the «se of a warning 
like this, I answer, (1.) it would show 
the great sin of apostasy from God if 
it were to occur. It is proper to state 
the greatness of an act of sin, though 
it might never occur, in order to 
show how it would be regarded by 
God. (2.) Such a statement might 
be one of the most effectual means 
of preserving from apostasy. To 
state that a fall from a precipice 
would cause certain death, would be 
one of the most certain means of pre- 
serving one from falling; to affirm 
that arsenic would be certainly fatal, 
is one of the most effectual means of 
preventing its being taken ; to know 
that fire certainly destroys, is one of 
the most sure checks from the danger. 
Thousands have been preserved from 
going over the Falls of Niagara by 
knowing that there would be no pos- 
sibility of escape; and so effectual 
has been this knowledge that it has 
preserved all from such a catastrophe, 
except the very few who have gone 
over by accident. So in religion. 
The knowledge that apostasy would 
be fatal, and there could be no hope 
of being saved should it once occur 
would be a more effectual preventive 
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7 For the earth which drinketh | them ! by whom it is dressed, re- 


in the rain that cometh oft upon it, 
and bringeth forth herbs meet for 


of the danger than all the other means 


that could be used. If aman believed 
that it would be an easy matter to be 
restored again should he apostatize, 
he would feel little solicitude in re- 
gard to it; and it has eccurred in 
fact, that they who suppose that this 
may occur, have manifested little of 
the care to walk in the paths of strict 
religion, which should have been 
evinced. (3.) It may be added, that 
the means used by God to preserve 
his people from apostasy, have been 
entirely effectual. There is no evi- 
dence that one has ever fallen away 
who was .a true Christian, (comp. 
John x. 27, 28, and 1 John ii. 19); 
and to the end of the world it will be 
true that the means which he uses to 
keep his people from apostasy will not 
in a single instance fail. 


[This view seems not opposed to the doc- 
trine of the saint’s perseverance. It professes 
indeed, to meet the objection usually raised 
from the passage, if not ina new mode, yet in 
a mode different from that commonly adopted 
by orthodox expositors. Admitting that 
true Christians are intended, it is asserted 
only, that if they sheuld fall, their recovery 
would be impussible. It is not said that they 
ever have fallen or will fall. ‘The apostle 
1 thus giving judgment on the case, if it 
ehould happen, does not declare that it ac- 
tually does.” And as to the use of suppos- 
ing a case which never can occur, it is argued 
that means are constantly used to bring about 
that which the decree or determination of 
God had before rendered certain. These ex- 
hortatious are the means by which persever- 
ance is secured. 

Yet it may be doubted, whether there be 
any thing in the passage to convince us, that 
the apostle has introduced an impossible case. 
He seems rather to speak of that which might 
happen, of which there was danger. If the 
reader incline to this view, he will apply the 
description to professors, and learn from it 
how far these may go, and yet fall short of 
the mark But how would this suit the 
apostle’s design? Well. If professors may 
go so far, how much is this fact fitted to 
arouse ALL to vigitance and inquiry. We, 
notwithstanding our gifts and apparent 
graces, may not be érue Christians, may, 
therefore, not be secure, may fall away and 
sink, under the doom of him whom it is im- 
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possible to renew. And he must be a very 
exalted Christian indeed, who does not ac- 
casionally find need of inquiry, and examina- 
tion of evidences. Certainly, the whole pas- 
sage may be explained in perfect consis- 
tency with this application of it. Men may 
be enlightened, 7. e, well acquainted with the 
doctrines and duties of the Christian faith ; 
may have tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
been made partakers of the Holy Ghost in 
his miraculous influences, which many in 
primitive times enjoyed, without any sanctt- 
fying virtue; may have tasted the good word 
of God, or experienced impressions of affec- 
tion and joy under it, as in the case of the 
stony ground hearers; may have tasted the 
powers of the world to come, or been influ- 
enced by the doctrine of a future state, with 
its accompanying rewards and punishments; 
—and yet not be ¢rue Christians. “ All these 
things, except miraculous gifts, often take 
place in the hearts and consciences of men in 
these days, who yet continue unregenerate. 
They have knowledge, convictions, fears, 
hope, joys, and seasons of ‘apparent carnest- 
ness, and deep concern about eternal things; 
and they are endued with such gifts, as often 
make them acceptable and useful to others, 
but they are not truly humbled ; they are not 
spiritually minded ; religion is not their ele- 
ment and delight.”— Scot¢. 

It should be observed, moreover, that while 
there are many infallible marks of the true 
Christian, none of these are mentioned in this 
place. The persons described are not said 
to have been elected, to have been regen- 
erated, to have believed, or to have been 
sanctified. The apostle writes very differ- 
ently when describing the character and pri- 
vileges of the saints, Rom. viii. 27,30. The 
succecding context, too, is supposed to favour 
this opinion. “They (the characters in 
question) are, in the following verses, com. 
pared to the ground on which the rain often 
falls, and beareth nothing but thorns and 
briars. But this is not so with true believers, 
for faith itself is an herb peculiar to the in- 
closed garden of Christ. And the aposth- 
afterwards, discoursing of true believers, 
doth in many particulars distinguish them 
from such as may be apostates, which is sup- 
posed of the persons here intended. He 
ascribeth to them, in general, better things. 
and such as accompany salvation. He 
ascribes a work and labour of love, asserts 
their preservation, &c.”— Owen. Our au- 
thor, however, fortifies himself against the 
objection in the first part of this quotation, 
by repeating and applying ot verse 7. hiz 
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principle of exposition. ‘“ The design,” says 
he, “iz to show, that if Christians should be- 
come like the barren earth, they would be 
cast away and lost.” Yet the attentive 
reader of this very ingenious exposition 
will observe, that the author has difficulty in 
carrying out his principles, and finds it ne- 
cessary to introduce the mere professor ere 
he has done with the passage. ‘ It is not 
supposed,” says he, commenting on the 8th 
verse, “that a true Christian will fall away 
and be Jost, but we may remark, that there 
are many professed Christians who seem to 
be in danger of such ruin. Corrupt desires 
are as certainly seen in their lives, as_ thorns 
on abad soil Such are nigh unto cursing. 
Unsanctified, &e., there is nothing else which 
can be done for them, and they must be lost. 
What athought!" Yet that the case of the 
professor in danger cannot very consistently 
be introduced by him, appears from the fact, 
that such ruin asis here described is suspended 
ona condition which never occurs. It hap- 
pens only if the Christian should fall. Ac- 
cording to the author, it is not dere denounced 
on any other supposition. As then true 
Christians cannot fall, the ruin never can 
occur in any case whatever, From these 
premises we dare not draw the conclusion, 
that any class of professors will be given over 
to final impenitence. 

As to what may be alleged concerning the 
apparent sense of the passage, or the sense 
which would strike “the mass of readers ;” 
every one will judge according to the sense 
which himself thinks most obvious. Few 
perhaps would imagine that the apostle was 
introducing an impossible case. Nor does 
the “connection " stand much in the way of 
the application to professors. In addition to 
what has already been stated, let it be farther 
observed, that although the appropriate ex- 
hortation to awakened, yet unconverted per- 
3ons would be, “to become converted; not 
to warn them of the danger of falling away;” 
yet the apostle is writing to the Hebrews at 
large, is addressing a body of professing Chris- 
tians, concerning whom he could have no in- 
failible assurance that all of them were true 
Christians. Therefore, it was right that they 
should be warned in the way the apostle has 
adopted. The objection leaves out of sight 
the important fact that the echorlations and 
warnwngs addressed to the saints in Scripture 
are addressed to mized societies, in which there 
may be hypocrites as well as beliecers. Those 
who profess the faith, and associate with the 
church, are addressed without any decision 
regarding state, But the very existence of 
the warnings implies a fear that there may 
be some whose state is not safe. And all, 
therefore, have need to inquire whether this 
te their condition. How appropriate then 
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such warningse This consideration, too, 
will furnish an answer to what has been 
alleged by another celebrated transatlantic 
writer, viz. “that whatever may be true ia 
the divine purposes us to the final salvation 
of all those who are once truly regenerated. 
and this doctrine I feel constrained to admit, 
yet nothing ean be plainer, than that the 
sacred writers have every where addressed 
saints in the same manner as they would ad 
dress those whom they considered as con 
stantly exposed to fall away and to perisli 
for ever.” Lastly. The phraseology of the 
passage does not appear ta remove it out a 
all possible application to mere professor3 
It has already been briefly explained in con 
sistency with such application. There ist 
difficulty, indeed, connected with the phrase, 
wads avexcviluv us uisevorey, again to re 
new to repentance ; implying, as is said, that 
they, to whom reference is made, had been 
renewed before. But what should hinder 
this being understood of reinstating in former 
condition, or in possession of former privilege? 
Bloomfield supposes, there may be an allu- 
sion to the non-reiteration of baptism, and 
Owen explains the phrase of bringing them 
again into a state of profession by a second 
renovation, and a second baptism, asa pledge 
thereof. The renewing he understands here 
externally of a solemn confession of faith and 
repentance, fullowed by baptism. This, says 
he, was their evexaimopes, their renoyation. 
It would seem then that there is nothing in 
the phrase to prevent its interpretation on 
the same priuciple tat above has been ap- 
plied to the passage generally.] 


4. For the earth. The design of 
the apostle by this comparison is ap- 
parent. It is to show the consequen- 
ces of not making a proper use of all 
the privileges which Christians have, 
and the effect which would follow 
should those privileges fail to be im- 
proved. Ie says, it is like the earth. 
If that absorbs the rain, and produces 
an abundant harvest, it receives the 
divine blessing. If not, it is cursed, 
or is worthless. The design is to 
show tbat if Christians should he- 
come like the barren earth they 
would be cast away and lost. J Which 
drinketh in the rain. A comparison 
of the earth as if it were “ thirsty” — 
a comparison that is common in all 
languages. {J That cometh oft upon it. 
The frequent showers that fall, The 
object is to describe fertile land which 
is often watered with the rains of 
heaven. Tho comparison of “ drink- 
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8 But that which beareth thorns @ | unto cursing ; whose end is to be 
and briars zs rejected, and ¢s nigh | burned. 


@ 18.5.6. 


ing in” the rain 1s designed to distin- 
guish a mellow soil which receives 
the rain, from hard or rocky land 
where it runs off. { And bringeth 
forth herbs. The word herbs we now 
limit in common discourse to the 
small vegetables which die every 
year, and which are used as articles 
of food, or to such in general as have 
not ligneous or hard woody stems. 
The word here means any thing which 
is cultivated in the earth as an article 
of food, and includes all kinds of 
grains. (| Meet for them. Useful or 
appropriate to them. {J By whom tt 
is dressed. Marg. “for whom.” 
The meaning is, on account of whom 
it is cultivated. ‘The word “dressed” 
here means cultivated ; comp. Gen. 
ii, 15. J Recetveth blessing from God. 
Receives the divine approbation. It 
is in accordance with his wishes and 
plans, and he smiles upon it and blesses 
it. He does not curse it as he does 
the desolate and barren soil. The 
language is figurative, and must be 
used to denote that which is an object 
of the divine favour. God delights in 
the harvests which the earth brings 
forth ; in the effects of dews and rains 
and suns in causing beauty and abun- 
dance ; and on such fields of beauty 
and plenty he looks down with plea- 
sure. This does not mean, as I sup- 
pose, that he renders it more fertile 
and abundant, for (1.) it cannot be 
shown that it is true that God thus 
rewards the earth for its fertility ; 
and (2.) such an interpretation would 
not accord well with the scope of the 
passage. ‘The design is to show that 
a Christian who makes proper use of 
the means of growing in grace which 
God bestows upon him, and who does 
not apostatize, meets with the divine 
favour and approbation. Ilis course 
accords with the divine intention and 
wishes, and he is a man on whom God 
will smile—as he seems to do on the 
fertile earth. 

q But that which beareth thorns 
and briars is rejected. That is, by 
the farmer or owner. It is abandoned 


as worthless. 


The force of the com- 
parison here is, that God would thus 
deal with those who professed to be 
renewed if they should be like such 
a worthless field. ( And is nigh unto 
cursing. Is given over to execration, 
or is abandoned as useless. The word 
cursing means devoting to destruc- 
tion. The sense is not that the o-vner 
would curse it in words, or imprecate 
@ curse on it, as a man does who uses 
profane language, but the language 
is taken here from the more common 
use of the word curse—as meaning 
to devote to destruction. So the land 
would be regarded by the farmer. It 
would be valucless, and would be given 
up to be overrun with fire. F Whose 
end is to be burned. Referring to the 
land. The allusion here is to the 
common practice among the Oriental 
and Roman agriculturists of burning 
bad and barren lands. An illustration 
of this is afforded by Pliny. ‘‘ There 
are some who barn the stubble on the 
field, chiefly upon the authority of 
Virgil; the principal reason for whick 
is, that they may burn the seeds of 
weeds ;’”’ Nat. Hist. xviii. 30. The 
authority of Virgil, to which Pliny 
refers, may be found in Georg. i. 84. 


“Spe etiam steriles incendere profuit 
agros, 
Atque levem stipulam c:ev:tantibus urere 
flammis.” 


‘Tt is often useful to set fire to barren 
lands, and burn the light stubble in 
crackling flames.” The object of burn- 
ing land in this way was to render it 
available for useful purposes; or to 
destroy noxious weeds, and thorns, 
and underbrush. But the object of 
the apostle requires him to refer mere- 
ly to the fact of the burning, and to 
make use of it as an illustration of 
an actof punishment. So, Paul says, 
it would be in the dealings of God 
with his people. If after all attempts 
to secure holy living, and to keep 
them in the paths of salvation, they 
should evince none of the spirit of 
piety, all that could be done would be 
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9 But, beloved, we are persuaded 
better things of you, and things 
that accompany salvation, though 
we thus speak. 


10 For * God és not unright- 
a Matt.25.40. 


to abandon them to destruction as 
such a field is overrun with fire. It 
is not supposed that a true Christian 
will fall away and be lost, but we may 
remark (1.) that there are many pro- 
fessed Christians who seem to be in 
danger of such ruin. ‘They resist all 
attempts to produce in them the fruits 
of good living as really as some pieces 
of ground do to secure a harvest. 
Corrupt desires, pride, envy, unchari- 
tableness, covetousness, and vanity 
are as certainly seen in their lives as 
thorns and briars are on a bad soil. 
Such briars and thorns you may cut 
down again and again; you may 
strike the plough deep and seem to 
tear away all their roots; you may 
sow the ground with the choicest 
grain, but soon the briars and the 
thorns will again appear, and be as 
troublesome as ever. No pains will 
subdue them, or secure aharvest. So 
with many a professed Christian. He 
may be taught, admonished, rebuked, 
and afflicted, but all will not do. 
There is essential and unsubdued per- 
verseness in his soul, and despite all 
the attempts to make him a holy man, 
the same bad passions are continually 
breaking out anew. (2.) Such pro- 
fessing Christians are “nigh unto 
cursing.’ They are about to be 
abandoned for ever. Unsanctified 
and wicked in their hearts, there is 
nothing else which can be done for 
them, and they must be lost. What 
a thought! A professing Christian 
“nigh unto cursing!” A man, the 
efforts for whose salvation are about 
to cease for ever, and who is to be 
given over as incorrigible and hope- 
less! For such aman—in the church 
or out of it—we should have compas- 
sion. We have some compassion for 
an ox which is so stubborn that he 
will not work—and which is to be put 
to death; for a horse which is so frac- 
tious that he cannot be broken, and 
which is to be killed; for cattle which 
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eous to forget your work and la- 
bour of love, which ye have show- 
ed toward his name, in that ye 
have ministered to the saints, and 
do minister. 


are so unruly that they cannot be re- 


strained, and which are only to be 
fattened for the slaughter ; and even 
for a field which is desolate and bar- 
ren, and which is given up to be over- 
run with briars and thorns; but how 
much more should we pity a man all 
the efforts for whose salvation fail, 
and who is soon to be abandoned to 
everlasting destruction ! 

9. But, beloved, we are persuaded 
better things. We confidently hope 
for better things respecting you. We 
trust that you are true Christians ; 
that you will produce the proper fruits 
of holiness ; that you will be saved, 
{ Things that accompany salvation. 
Things that pertain to salvation. The 
Greek phrase here means, “near to 
salvation,’’ or things that are con- 
joined with salvation, So Coverdale 
renders it, “and that salvation is 
nigher.” The form of expression 
seems to refer to what was said in 
yer.8. The land overrun with briars 
was nigh to cursing; the things which 
Paul saw in them were nigh to salva- 
tion. From this verse it is evident 
(1.) that the apostle regarded them 
as sincere Christians ; and (2.) that 
he believed they would not fall away. 
Though he had stated what must be 
the inevitable consequence if Chris- 
tians should apostatize, yet he says 
that in their case he had a firm con- 
viction that it would not occur. 
There is no inconsistency in this. 
We may be certain that if a man 
should take arsenic it would kill him; 
and yet we may have the fullest con- 
viction that he will not do it. Is not 
this verse a clear proof that Paul 
felt that it was certain that truc 
Christians would never fall away and 
be lost? If he supposed that they 
might, how could he be persuaded 
that it would not happen to them? 
Why not to them as well as to others? 
Learn hence, that while we assure 
men that ¢f they should fall away 
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11 And we desire that every one; to the ¢ full assurance of hope unto 
of you do show the same diligence | the end: 


they would certainly perish, we may 
nevertheless address them with the 
full persuasion that they will be saved. 

10. For God is not unrighteous. 
God will do no wrong. He will not 
forget or fail to reward the endeavours 
of his people to promote his glory, 
and to do good. The meaning here 
is, that by their kindness in minister- 
ing to the wants of the saints, they 
had given full evidence of true piety. 
If God should forget that, it would 
be “ unrighteous,” (1.) because there 
was a propriety that it should be re- 
membered ; and (2.) because it is ex- 
pressly promised that it shall not fail 
ofreward; Matt. x.42. {J Your work. 
Particularly in ministering to the 
wants ofthe saints. { Labour of love. 
Deeds of benevolence when there was 
no hope of recompense, or when love 
was the motive in doing it. | Which 
ye have showed toward his name. 
Toward him—for the word name is 
often used to denote the person him- 
self. They had showed that they 
loved God by their kindness to his 
people ; Matt. xxv. 40, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” J In that ye have mini- 
stered to the saints. You have sup- 
plied their wants. This may refer 
either to the fact that they contri- 
buted to supply the wants of the poor 
members of the church (comp. Note 
Gal. ii. 10), or it may refer to some 
special acts of kindness which they 
had shown to suffering and persecuted 
Christians. It is not possible now to 
know to what particular acts the 
apostle refers. We may learn (1.) 
that to show kindness to Christians, 
because they are Christians, is an 
important evidence of piety. (2.) It 
will in no case be unrewarded. God 
is not “ unjust ;”” and he will remem- 
ber an act of kindness shown to his 
people—even though it be nothing 
but giving a cup of cold water. 

ll. And we desire that every one 
of you. We wish that every member 
of the church should exhibit the same 


@ ch.3.6,14. 


endeavour to do good until they attain 
to the full assurance of hope. It is 
implied here that the full assurance 
of hope is to be obtained by a perse- 
vering effort to lead a holy life. & The 
same diligence. The same strenuous 
endeavour, the same ardour and zeal. 
Q To the full assurance of hope. In 
order to obtain the full assurance of 
hope. The word rendered “full assu- 
rance,’’ means firm persuasion, and 
refers to a state of mind where there 
is the fullest conviction, or where there 
is no doubt; see Col. ii. 2; 1 Thess. 
i.6; Heb. x. 22; comp. Luke i. 1; 
Rom. iv. 21 ; xiv. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17, 
where the same word, in different 
forms, occurs. Hope is a compound 
emotion (Notes Eph. ii. 12), made up 
of an earnest desire for an object, and 
a corresponding expectation of obtain- 
ing it. The hope of heaven is made 
up of an earnest wish to reach hea- 
ven, and a corresponding expectation 
of it, or reason to believe that it will 
be ours. The full assurance of that 
hope exists where there is the highest 
desire of heaven, and such correspond- 
ing evidence of personal piety as to 
leave no doubt that it will be ours. 
q To the end. To the end of life. 
The apostle wished that they would 
persevere in such acts of piety to the 
end of their course, as to have their 
hope of heaven fully established, and 
to leave no doubt on the mind that 
they were sincere Christians. Learn 
hence (1.) that full assurance of hope 
is to be obtained only by holy living. 
(2.) It is only when that is persevered 
in that it can be obtained. (3.) It is 
not by visions and raptures ; by dreams 
and revelations that it can now be 
acquired, for God imparts no such di- 
rect revelation now. (4.) Itis usually 
only as the result of a life of consis- 
tent piety that such an assurance is 
to be obtained. No man can have it 
who does not persevere in holy living, 
and they who do obtain it usually 
secure it only near the end of a life 
of eminent devotedness to God. God 
could impart it at once when the soui 
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12 That ye be not slothful ¢ but 
followers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises. 

13 For when God made promise 
to Abraham, because he could swear 
by no greater, he sware by himself, 

@ Pr.15.19; 2Pe.1.10. 


is converted , but such is the tendency 
of man to indolence and sloth that 
even good men would then relax their 
efforts, and sit down contented, feel- 
ing that they had now the undoubted 
prospect of heaven. As it is, it is 
held out as a prize to be won—as that 
whose acquisition is to cheer us in 
our old age, when the warfare is over, 


and when amidst the infirmities of 


years, and the near prospect of death, 
we need special consolation; comp. 
2 Tim. iv. 6, 7. 

12. That ye be not slothful. Indo- 
lent; inactive. This was what he was 
especially desirous of guarding them 
against. By diligent and strenuous 
effort only could they secure them- 
selves from the danger of apostasy. 
But followers. Imitators—that you 
may live as they'lived. { Of them 
who through faith and patience. By 
faith, or confidence in God, and by 
patience in suffering—referring to 
those who in times of trial had re- 
mained faithful to God, and had been 
admitted to heaven. In ch. xi. the 
apostle has given a long list of such 
persevering and faithful friends of 
God; see Notes on that chapter. 
¥ The promise. The promise ofheaven. 

18. For when God made promise to 
Abraham. That he would bless him, 
and multiply his seed as the stars of 
heaven ; Gen. xxii. 16,17. The object 
of introducing this example here is, to 
encourage those to whom the apostle 
was writing to persevere in the Chris- 
tian life. This he does by showing 
that God had given the highest pos- 
sible assurance of his purpose to bless 
his people, by an oath, Reference is 
made to Abraham in this argument, 
probably, for two reasons. (1.) To 
show the nature of the evidence which 
Christians have that they will be 
saved, orthe ground of encouragement 
—being the same as that made to 
Abraham, and depending, as in his 
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14 Saying, > Surely blessing I 
will bless thee, and multiplying I 
will multiply thee. 

15 And so, after he had pa- 
tiently endured, he obtained the 


promise. 
6 Ge.22.16,17. 


case, on the promise of God ; and (2.) 
because the example of Abraham was 
just in point. Je had persevered. 
He had relied firmly and solely on the 
promise of God. He did this when 
appearances were much against the 
fulfilment of the promise, and he thus 
showed the advantage of perseverance 
and fidelity in the cause of God. 
{ Because he could swear by no greater. 
There is no being greater than God. 
In taking an oath among men it is 
always implied that the appeal is to 
one of superior power, who is able to 
punish for its infraction. But this 
could not occur in the case of God 
himself. There was no greater being 
than himself, and the oath, therefore, 
was by his own existence. ¥ He sware 
by himself; Gen. xxii.16. “By my- 
self have I sworn;’” comp. Isa. xlv. 
23. In an oath of this kind God 
pledges his veracity ; declares that the 
event shall be as certain as his exist- 
ence; and secures it by all the per- 
fections of his nature. The usual 
form of the oath is, ‘“‘ As I live, saith 
the Lord;” see Num. xiv. 21,28; Ezek. 
xxxiii. 11. 

14, Saying, Surely blessing I will 
bless thee. That is, I will certainly 
bless thee. The phrase is a Hebrew 
mode of expression, to denote empha- 
sis or certainty—indicated by the re- 
petition of a word; comp. Gen. xiv. 
28; Ex. viii. 10; Joel iii. 14; Judges 
v. 30; xv. 16. Multiplying I will 
multiply thee. I will greatly increase 
thee—I will grant thee an exceed- 
ingly numerous posterity. 

15. And so, after he had patiently 
endured. After he had waited for a 
long time. Tle did not faint or grow 
weary, but he persevered in a con- 
fident expectation of the fulfilment of 
what God had so solemnly promised. 
He obtained the promise. Evidently 
the promise referred to in the oath— 
that he would have a numerous pos- 
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16 For men verily swear by the 
greater: and an oath @ for confir- 
mation isto them anend of allstrife. 

17 Wherein God, willing more 

a Ex.22.11. b Ro.8.17.ch.11.9. 


terity. The apostle intimates that he 


had waited for that a long time; that 
his faith did not waver, and that in 
due season the object of his wishes 
was granted. To sec the force of this, 
we are to remember (1.) that when 
he was called by God from Haran, 
and when the promise of a numerous 
posterity was made to him, he was 
seventy-five years old; Gen. xii. 1—5. 
(2.) Twenty-four years elapsed after 
this, during which he was a sojourner 
in a strange land, before the manner 
in which this promise would be ful- 
filled was made known to him; Gen. 
xvii, 1—16. (3.) It was only when 
he was an hundred years old, and 
when he had persevered in the belief 
of the truth of the promise against 
all the natural improbabilities of its 
accomplishment, that he received the 
pledge of its fulfilment in the birth 
of his son Isaac; Gen. xxi. 1—5. (4.) 
The birth of that son wasa pledge that 
the other blessings implied in the pro- 
mise would be granted, and in that 
pledge Abraham may be said to have 
“received the promise.” He did not 
actually see the numerous posterity 
of which he was to be the honoured 
ancestor, nor the Messiah who was to 
descend from him, nor the happy in- 
fluences which would result ta man- 
kind from the fulfilment of the promise. 
But he saw the certainty that all this 
would occur; he saw by faith the 
Messiah in the distance (John viii. 
56), and the numerous blessings which 
would result from his coming. It was 
a remarkable instance of faith, and 
one well fitted to the purpose of the 
apostle. It would furnish ample en- 
couragement to the Christians to 
whom he wrote, to persevere in their 
course, and to avoid the dangers of 
apostasy. If Abrahain persevered 
when appearances were so much 
against the fulfilment of what had heen 
promised,then Christians should perse- 
vere under the clearerlight and with the 
more distinct promises of the gospel. 
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abundantly to show unto the 
heirs ® of promise the immuta- 
bility ¢ of his counsel, confirmed ! 
a¢ by an oath ; 


¢ Ro.11.29. 1 interposed himself. 


~ 16. For men verily swear by the 


greater. That is, they appeal to God. 
They never swear by one who is infe- 
rior tothemselves. The object of the 
apostle in this declaration is to show 
that as far as this could be done it 
had been by God. He could not in- 
deed swear by one greater than him- 
self, but he could make his promise 
as certain as an oath taken by men 
was when they solemnly appealed to 
Him. He could appeal to his own 
existence and veracity, which was at 
any time the most solemn form of an 
oath, and thus put the mind to rest in 
regard to the hope ofheaven. { And 
an oath for conjirmation. An oath 
taken to confirm or establish anything. 
q Isto them an end of all strife. That 
is, when two parties are at variance, 
or have a cause at issue, an oath binds 
them to adhere to the terms of agree- 
ment concluded on, or contracting 
parties bind themselves by a solemn 
oath to adhere to the conditions of an 
agreement, and this puts an end to 
all strife. They rest satisfied when a 
solemn oath has been taken, and they 
feel assured that the agreement will 
be complied with. Or it may refer 
to cases where a man was accused ot 
wrong before a court, and where he 
took a solemn oath that the thing had 
not been done, and his oath was ad- 
mitted to be sufficient to put an end 
to the controversy. The general mean- 
ing is clear, that in aisputes between 
man and man, an appeal was made to 
an oath, and that was allowed to settle 
it. The connection here is, that as 
far as the case would admit of, the 
same thing was done by God. His 
oath by himself made his promise firm. 

17, Wherein God. On account of 
which ; or since an oath had this effect, 
God was willing to appeal to it in 
order to assure his people of salvation. 
Q Willing more abundantly. In the 
most abundant manner, or to make 
the case as sure as possible. 1 does 
not mean more abundantly than in 
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18 That by two immutable | strong consolation, who have fled 
things, in which ¢¢ was impossible | for refuge to lay hold® upon the 
for God to * lie, we might have aj hope set before us: 


& Tit.1.2, 


the case of Abraham, but that he was 
willing to give the most ample assur- 
ance possible. Coverdale renders it 
correctly, “ very abundantly.” {J The 
heirs of promise. ‘The heirs to whom 
the promise of life pertained ; that is, 
all who were interested in the promises 
made to Abraham—thus embracing 
the heirs of salvation now. J The 
immutability of his counsel. His 
fixed purpose. He meant to show in 
the most solemn manner that his pur- 
pose would not change. The plans of 
God never change; and all the hope 
which we can have of heaven is found- 
ed on the fact that his purpose is im- 
mutable. If he changed his plans; if 
he was controlled by caprice; if he 
willed one thing to-day and another 
thing to-morrow, who could confide 
in him, or who would have any hope 
of heaven? No one would know what 
to expect; and no one could put con- 
fidence in him. The farmer ploughs 
and sows because he believes that the 
laws of nature are settled and fixed ; 
the mariner ventures into unknown 
seas because the needle points in one 
direction; we plant an apple-tree be- 
cause we believeit will produce apples, 
a peach because it will produce 
peaches, a pear because it will produce 
a pear. But suppose there were no 
settled laws, that all was governed by 
caprice; who would know what to 
plant? Who then would plant any- 
thing? Soinreligion. If there were 
nothing fixed and settled, who would 
know what to do? If God should 
change his plans by caprice, and save 
one man by faith to-day and condemn 
another for the same faith to-morrow ; 
or if he should pardon a man to-day 
and withdraw the pardon to-morrow, 
what security could we have of sal- 
vation? low grateful, therefore, 
should we be that God has an tmmu- 
table counsel, and that this is confirm- 
ed by a solemn oath! No one could 
honour a.God that had noé such an 
immutability of purpose; and all the 
nope which man can have of heaven 


b 1Tim.6.12. 


is in the fact that Ie is unchanging. 
{ Confirmed it by an oath. Marg. 
Interposed himself. ‘Tindal and Co- 
verdale, “added an oath.”” The Greek 
is, “interposed with an oath ’—izsci- 
Tivoey aexey. The word here used— 
feorredw—means to mediate or inter- 
cede for one; and then to intervene 
or interpose. The meaning here is, 
that he interposed an oath between 
himself and the other party by way of 
a confirmation or pledge. 

18. That by two immutable things. 
What the “two immutable things” 
here referred to are, has been made 
a matter of question among commen- 
tators. Mostexpositors, as Doddridge, 
Whitby, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, and 
Calvin, suppose that the reference is 
to the promise and the oath of God, 
each of which would be a firm ground 
of the assurance of salvation, and in 
each of which it would be impossible 
for Godtolie. Prof. Stuart supposes 
that the reference is to é2vo oaths—the 
onth made to Abraham, and that by 
which the Messiah was made Ligh 
Priest according to the order of Mel- 
chisedek; Ps. cx. 4; Heb. v. 6, 10. 
He supposes that thus the salvation 
of belicvers would be amply secured, 
by the promise that Abraham should 
have a Son, the Messiah, in whom all 
the families of the earth would be 
blessed, and in the oath that this Son 
should be High Priest for ever. But 
to this interpretation it may be object- 
ed that the apostle seems to refer to 
two things distinct from each other in 
their nature, and not to two acts of 
the same kind. There are two kinds 
of security referred to, whereas the 
security furnished according to this 
interpretation would be the same — 
that arising from an oath. However 
numerous the oaths might be, still it 
would be security of the same kind, 
and if one of them were broken no 
certainty could be derived from the 
other. On the supposition, however, 
that he refers to the promise and the 
oath, there would be two kinds of as- 
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19 Which hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and 
steadfast, and which entereth into 
that within @ the veil ; 
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surance of different kinds. On the 
supposition that the promise was dis- 
regarded—if such a supposition may 
be made still there would be the se- 
curity of the oath—and thus the as- 
surance of salvation was two-fold. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the apos- 
tle refers to the promise and to the 
oath of God, as constituting the two 
grounds of security for the salvation 
of his people. ‘Those things were 
both unchangeable, and when his word 
and oath are once passed, what he 
ptomises is secure. {Jn which it 
was impossible for God to lie. That 
is, it would be contrary to his nature; 
it is not for a moment to be supposed ; 
comp. Tit.i. 2, ‘“God—that cannot 
lie.” The impossibility is a moral 
impossibility, and the use of the word 
here explains the sense in which the 
words «impossible, cannot, &ec., are 
often used in the Scriptures. The 
meaning here is, that such was the 
love of God for truth; such his holi- 
ness of character, that he could not 
speak falsely. Q We might have a 
strong consolation. The strongest of 
which the mind can conceive. The 
consolation of a Christian is not in 
his own strength; his hope of hea- 
ven is not in any reliance on his own 
powers. Jiis comfort is, that God 
has promised eternal life to his peo- 
ple, and that He cannot prove false to 
his word; Titus i. 2. § Who have 
fed for refuge. Referring to the fact 
that one charged with murder fled to 
the city of refuge, or laid hold on an 
altar for security. So we guilty and 
deserving of death have fled to the 
hopes of the gospel in the Redeemer. 
{ To lay hold upon. To seize and 
hold fast—as one does an altar when 
he is pursued by the avenger of blood. 
Q The hope set before us. The hope 
of eternal life offered in the gospel. 
This is set before us as our refuge, 
and to this we flee when we feel that 
we are in danger of death. On the 
nature ofhope, see Notes on ph. ii. 12. 
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20 Whither > the forerunner is 
for us entered, even Jesus, made an 
high priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedek.¢ 
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19. Which hope we have as an an- 


chor of the soul. Hope accomplishes 
for the soul the same thing which an 
anchor does for a ship. It makes it 
fast and secure. An anchor preserves 
a ship when the waves beat and the 
wind blows, and as long as the anchor 
holds, so long the ship is safe, and the 
mariner apprehends no danger. So 
with the soul of the Christian. In 
the tempests and trials of life, his 
mind is calm as long as his hope of 
heaven is firm. If that gives way, ho 
feels that all is lost. Among the 
heathen writers, hope is often com- 
pared with an anchor. So Socrates 
said, “To ground hope on a false sup- 
position, is like trusting to a weak 
anchor.” Again—‘ A ship ought not 
to trust to one anchor, nor life to one 
hope.” Both sureand steadfast. Firm 
and secure. Thisrefers to the anchor. 
That is fixed in the sand, and the 
vessel is secure. § And which enter- 
eth into that within the veil. The 
allusion to the anchor here is dropped, 
and the apostle speaks simply of hope. 
The “‘veil’’ here refers to that which 
in the temple divided the holy from 
the most holy place; see Notes on 
Matt. xxi. 12. The place “ within the 
vejl”’—the most holy place—was re- 
garded as God’s peculiar abode— 
where he dwelt by the visible symbol 
of his presence. That holy place was 
emblematic of heaven; and the idea 
here is, that the hope of the Christian 
enters into heaven itself; it takes hold 
on the throne of God; itis made firm 
by being fastened there. It is not 
the hope of future riches, honours, or 
pleasures in this life—for such a hope 
would not keep the soul steady ; it is 
the hope of immortal blessedness and 
purity in the world beyond. 

20. Whither To which most holy 
place—heaven. J The forerunner. 
The word bere used occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. A fors- 
runner—smesdeozos—is one who goes 
before others to prepare the way. The 
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word is applied to light troops sent 
forward as scouts; Diod. Sic. 17. 17; 
comp. “ Wisdom of Solomon”’ (apoc.) 
xii. 8. ‘‘ Thou didst send wasps, fore- 
runners of thy host, to destroy them 
by little and little.’ The meaning 
here is, that Jesus went first into the 
heavenly sanctuary. Ile led the way. 
IIe has gone there on our account, to 
prepare a place for us; John xiv. 3. 
Having such a friend and advocate 
there, we should be firm in the hope 
of eternal life, and amidst the storms 
and tempests around us, we should be 
calm. § Afade an high priest for ever ; 
see Notes ch. v. 6,10. To illustrate 
this fact, was the object for which this 
discussion was introduced, and which 
had been interrupted by the remarks 
occurring inthis chapter on the danger 
of apostasy. Having warned them of 
this danger, and exhorted them to go 
on to make the highest attainments 
possible in the divine life, the apostle 
resumes the discussion respecting 
Melchisedek, and makes the remarks 
which he intended to make respecting 
this remarkable man; see ch. v. 11. 


REMARKS. 


1. We should atm at perfection in 
order that we may have evidence of 
piety; ver. 1. No man can be a 
Christian who does noé do this, or 
who does not desire to be perfect as 
God is perfect. No one can be a 
Christian who is satisfied or contented 
to remain in sin; or who would not 
prefer to be made at once as holy as 
an angel—as the Lord Jesus—as God. 

2. We should aim at perfection in 
order to make great attainments ; 
ver. 1. No man makes any great 
advance in anything, who does not 
set his standard high. Men usually 
accomplish about what they expect to 
accomplish. If a man expects to be 
a quack physician, he becomes such ; 
if he is satisfied to be a fourth-rate 
lawyer, he becomes such; if he is wil- 
ling to be an indifferent mechanic, ho 
advances no higher ; if he has no in- 
tention or expectation of being a first- 
rate farmer, he will never become 
one. If he sincerely aims, however, 
to excel, he usually accomplishes his 
object. And itis so in religion. If 
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a man does not intend to be an emi- 
nent Christian, he may be certain he 
never will be, Religion is not pro- 
duced by chance—any more than fine 
fruit is, or than a good harvest is. 
One of the principal reasons why Pre- 
sident Edwards became so eminent a 
Christian, was, that in early life he 
adopted the following resolution, to 
which he appears always to have ad- 
hered, that “on the supposition that 
there never was to be but one indivi- 
dual in the world, at any one time, 
who was properly a complete Chris- 
tian, in all respects of a right stamp, 
having Christianity always shining 
in its true lustre, and appearing ex- 
cellent and lovely, from whatever 
part, and under whatever character 
viewed : Resolved, To act just as I 
would do, if I strove with all my 
might to be that one, who should live 
in my time.” Life, by S. BE. Dwight, 

D., p. 72. 

8. We should aim to acquire as 
much knowledge of religious truth as 
we possibly can; vers. 1, 2. True 
piety is principle. It is not fancy, or 
dreaming, or visions, or enthusiasm. 
It is based on knowledge, and does 
not go beyond that. No man has any 
more religion than he has knowledge 
of the way of salvation. He cannot 
force his religion to overstep tho 
bounds of his knowledge ; for igno- 
rance contributes nothing to devotion. 
There may be knowledge where there 
is no piety; but there can be no true 
religion where there is no knowledge. 
If, therefore, a Christian wishes to 
make advances, he must gain a 
knowledge of the truth. He must 
understand the great doctrines of his 
religion. And in like manner, if we 
wish the next generation to be in- 
telligent and solid Christians, we 
must train them up to understand the 
Bible. 

4. The consequences of the judg- 
ment will be eternal; ver. 2. No 
truth is more solemn than this. It 
is this which makes the prospect of 
the judgment so awful. If the con- 
sequences of the sentence were to 
continue for a few years, or ages, or 
centuries only, it would be of much 
less importance. But who can abide 
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Of an eternal sentence? . ere the , ployments, or to cherish their present 


most fearful and solemn sentence is | opinions for ever! 


How few who 


for a short period. The sentence will | would dare to meet a sentence which 


soon expire ; or it is mitigated by the 
hope ofa change. Pain here is brief. 
Disgrace, aad sorrow, and heaviness 
of heart, and all the woes that man 
can inflict, soon come to an end. 
There is an outer limit of suffering, 
and no severity of a sentence, no in- 
genuity of man, can prolong it far. 
The man disgraced, and whose life is 
a burden, willsoon die. On the cheeks 
of the solitary prisoner, doomed to-the 
dungeon for life, a ‘mortal paleness’’ 
will soon settle down, and the com- 
forts of an approaching release by 
death may soothe the anguish of his 
sad heart. The rack of torture cheats 
itself of its own purpose, and the ex- 
hausted sufferer is released. ‘ The 
excess [of grief,] makes it soon mor- 
tal.” But in the world of future wo 
the sentence will never expire; and 
death will never come to relieve the 
sufferer, I may ask, then, of my 
reader, Are you prepared for the 
“eternal” sentence? Are you ready 
to hear a doom pronounced which 
can never be changed? Would you 
be willing to have God judge you just 
as you are, and pronounce such a 
sentence as ought to be pronounced 
now, and have the assurance that it 
would be eternal? You seek worldly 
honour. Would you be willing to 
be doomed always to seek that? You 
aspire after wealth. Would you be 
willing to be doomed to aspire after 
that always? You seek pleasure— 
in the gay and giddy world. Would 
you be willing to be doomed always 
to seek after that? You have no re- 
ligion ; perhaps desire to have none. 
Yet would you be willing to be 
doomed to be always without reli- 
gion? You are a stranger to the 
Giod that made you. Would you be 
willing to be sentenced to be always 
a stranger to God? You indulge 
in passion, pride, envy, sensuality. 
Would you be willing to be sentenced 
always to the raging of these passions 
and lusts? How few are they who 
would he willing to have an eternal 
sentence passed on them, or to be 


should be in strict accordance with 
what was just, and which was never 
to change! 

5. With the righteous it should be 
matter of rejoicing that the judgment 
is to be eternal; ver. 2, ‘They can 
desire no change of the sentence 
which will assign them to heaven ; 
and it will be no small part of the 
joy of the heavenly world, that the 
results of the judgment will be ever- 
lasting. There will be no further 
trial; no reversing of the sentence ; 
no withdrawing of the crown of glory. 
The righteous are the only ones who 
have not reason to dread a “just eter- 
nal sentence ;” and they will rejoice 
when the time shall come which will 
fix their doom for ever. 

6. We should dread apostasy from 
the true religion; ver. 4. We should 
habitually feel that if we should deny 
our Lord, and reject his religion, 
there would be no hope. The die. 
would be cast; and we must then 
perish for ever. By this solemn con- 
sideration God intends to preserve 
his people, and it is a consideration 
which has been so effectual that there 
is not the least reason to suppose that 
any one who has ever had any true 
religion, has fallen away and perish- 
ed. Many have been almost Chris- 
tians, and have then turned back to 
perdition (Matt. vii. 22, 23; Acts 
xxvi. 28), but there is no reason to 
suppose that any who have been true 
Christians have thus apostatized and 
been lost. Yet Christians are not 
kept without watchfulness; they can- 
not be kept without the most sinccre 
and constant endeavours to preserve 
themselves from falling. 

7. If the sin of apostasy is so great, 
then every approach to it is danger- 
ous; and then every sin should be 
avoided. He that habitually indulges 
in sin cannot be a Christian; and 
every sin which a sincere Christian 
commits should be measured by the 
guilt which would exist should it be- 
come final, and should he wholly fall 
away. No man can indulge in sin 
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nd be safe ; and no professed Chris- 
tian who finds himself disposed to in- 
Julge in sin, should cherish the expec- 
tation of reaching heaven; vers. 4—6. 

8. It is a matter of devout gratitude 
that God has kept all his true people 
from apostasy ; vers. 4—6. If it is 
true that no one who has been re- 
generated has ever fallen away; if the 
means which God has used have been 
effectual in a world so full of tempta- 
tions, and when we have hearts so 
prone to evil ; and if it is the intention 
of God to keep all to eternal salva- 
tion who are truly converted, then it 
should be to us a subject of devout 
thankfulness and of encouragement. 
[n view of this, we should admire the 
wisdom of the plan which thus se- 
cures salvation; we should look to 
him with the firm assurance that he 
will keep what we have committed to 
him to the final day. 

9. We should improve the privi- 
leges which we enjoy so as to receive 
a blessing from God; vers. 7, 8. Itis 
desirable that a farm should be well 
cultivated so as not to be overrun 
with briars and thorns; desirable that 
it should produce an abundant har- 
vest, and not exhibit mere barren- 
ness and desolation. Yet, alas, there 
are many professing Christians who 
resemble such a field of thorns, and 
such a scene of desolation. They 
produce no fruits of righteousness ; 
they do nothing to extend the king- 
dom of the Redeemer! What can 
such expect but the “‘curse’’ of God? 
What can the end of such be but to 
be “ burned ?”’ 

10. God will not fail to reward his 
faithful people; ver. 10. What we 
have done in his service, and with a 
sincere desire to promote his glory, 
unworthy of his notice as it may 
seem to us to be, he will not fail to 
reward. It may be unobserved or 
forgotten by the world; nay, it may 
pass out of our own recollection, but 
it will never fail from the mind of 
God, Whether it be ‘two mites” 
contributed to his cause, or a “cup 
of cold water given to a disciple,” or 
a life consecrated to his service, it will 
be alike remembered. What en- 
couragement there is, therefore, to 
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labour in tie promotion of his glory, 
and to do all we can for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom! 

11. Let us follow those who have 
inherited the promises; ver.12. They 
are worthy examples. When from 
their lofty seats in heaven they look 
back on the journey of life, though 
to them attended with many trials, 
they never regret the “faith and pa- 
tience’’ by which they were enabied 
to persevere. We have most illus- 
trious examples to imitate. They are 
numerous as the drops of dew, and 
bright as the star of the morning. It 
is an honour to tread in the footsteps 
of the holy men who have inherited 
the promises ; an honour to feel that 
we are walking in the same path, and 
are reaching out the hand to the same 
crown. 

12. It is the privilege of those who 
are truly the children of God to enjoy 
strong consolation; vers. 13— 168. 
Their hope is based on that which 
cannot fail. God cannot lie. And 
when we have eviderice that he has 
promised zs eternal life, we may open 
our hearts to the full influence of 
Christian consolation. It may be 
asked, perhaps, how we may have that 
evidence? Will God speak to us from 
heaven and assure us that we are his 
children? Will he reveal our names 
as written inhis book? Will he come 
to us in the night-watches and ad- 
dress us by name as his? TI answer, 
No. None of these things are we to 
expect. Butif we have evidence that 
we have true repentance, and sincere 
faith in the Redeemer; if we love ho- 
liness and desire to lead a pure life ; 
if we delight in the Bible and in the 
people of God, then we may regard 
him as addressing us in the promises 
and oaths of his word, and assuring 
us of salvation. These promises be- 
long to us, and we may apply them 
to ourselves. And if we have cevi- 
dence that God promises us eternal 
life, why should we doubt? We may 
feel that we are unworthy ; our con- 
sciences may reproach us for the 
errors and follies of our past lives ; 
but on the unchanging word and oath 
of God we may rely, and there we 
may feel secure. 
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13. How invaluable is the Christian 
hope! ver. 19. To us it is like the 
anchor to a vessel in a storm. We 
are sailing along the voyage of life. 
We are exposed to breakers, and tem- 
pests. Our bark is liable to be tossed 
about, or to be shipwrecked. In the 
agitations and troubles of life, how 
much we need some anchor of the 
soul; something that shall make us 
calm and serene! Such an anchor is 
found in the hope of the gospel. While 
that hope is firm we need fear nothing. 
All is then safe, and we may look 
calmly on, assured that we shall ride 
out the storm, and come at last safely 
into the haven of peace. Happy they 
who have fled for refuge to the faith 
of the gospel; whose hope like a 
steady anchor has entered into hea- 
yen and binds the soul to the throne 
of God; whose confidence in the Re- 
deemer is unshaken in all the storms 
of life, and who have the assurance 
that when the tempest shall have 
beaten upon them a little longer they 
will be admitted to a haven of rest, 
where storms and tempests are for 
ever unknown. With such a hope 
we may well bear the trials of this 
life for the few days appointed to us 
on earth—for what are the longest 
trials here compared with that eter- 
nal rest which remains for all who 
love God in a brighter world ? 

CHAPTER VII. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

In ch. v. 10, 11, the apostle had 
introduced the name of Melchisedek, 
and said that Christ was made an 
high priest after the same order as 
he. He added, that he had much to 
say of him, but that they were not in 
a state of mind then to receive or un- 
derstand it. He then (ch. v. 12—14) 
rebukes them for the little progress 
which they had made in Christian 
knowledge; exhorts them to go on 
and make higher attainments (ch. vi. 
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God, who met Abraham returning 
from the slaughter of the kings, 
and blessed him ; 
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encourages them to hold fast their 


faith and hope to the end, in view of 
the covenant faithfulness of God (ch. 
vi. 9—20); and now returns to the 
subject under discussion— the high 
priesthood of Christ. His object is 
to show that he was superior to the 
Jewish high priest, and for this pur- 
pose he institutes the comparison be- 
tween him and Melchisedek. The 
argument is the following :— 

I. That which is drawn from the 
exalted rank of Melchisedek, and the 
fact that the ancestor of the whole 
Jewish priesthood and community— 
Abraham—acknowledged him as his 
superior, and rendered tribute to him. 
But Christ was of the order of Mel- 
chisedek, and the apostle, therefore, 
infers his superiority to the Jewish 
priesthood; vers. 1—19. In the pro- 
secution of this argument, the apostle 
dwells on the import of the name 
Melchisedek (vers. 1, 2); states the 
fact that he was without any known 
ancestry or descent, and that he stood 
alone on the pages of the sacred re- 
cord, and was therefore worthy to be 
compared with the Son of God, who 
had a similar pre-eminence (ver. 3); 
urges the consideration that even 
Abraham, the ancestor of the whole 
Jewish community and priesthood, 
paid tithes to him, and thus confessed 
his inferiority (ver. 4); shows that he 
of whom a blessing was received must 
be superior to the one who receives it 
(vers. 6, 7); and that even Levi, the 
ancestor of the whole Levitical priest- 
hood, might be said to have paid 
tithes in Abraham, and thus to have 
acknowledged his inferiority to Mel- 
chisedek, and consequently tothe Son 
of God, who was of his “ order ;” 
vers. 9, 10. 

IT. The apostle shows that “perfec- 
tion’’ could not arise out of the Leviti- 
cal priesthood, and that a priesthood 
that introduced a perfect state must 


1—3); warns them against the dan- | besuperior; vers. 1I—19. In the pro- 
ger of apostasy (ch. vi. 4—8); and! secution of this argument, he states 
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that perfection could not be arrived 
at under the Ilebrew cconomy, and 
that there was need that a priesthood 
of another order should be formed 
(ver. 11); that a change of the priest- 
hood involved of necessity a change 
in the law or administration (ver. 12) ; 
that the necessity of change of the 
law also followed from the fact that 
the great high priest was now of an- 
other tribe than that of Levi (vers. 13, 
14); that the Christian Iligh Priest 
was constituted not after a command- 
ment pertaining to the flesh and liable 
to change, but ‘after the power of an 
endless life’’—adapted to a life that 
was never to change or to end (vers. 
15—17); that consequently there was 
a disannulling of the commandment 
going before, because it was weak 
and unprofitable (ver. 18); and that 
the old law made nothing perfect, but 
that by the new arrangement a sys- 
tem of entire and cternal perfection 
was introduced; ver. 19. 

III. The apostle shows the supcrior- 
ity of the priesthood of Christ to that 
of the Jewish system from the fact 
that the great Iligh Priest of the 
Christian system was constituted with 
the solemnity of an oath; the Jewish 
priesthood was not; vers. 20—22. 
Ilis priesthood, therefore, was as much 
more important and solemn as an oath 
is superior to acommand ; and hissure- 
tyship became as much more certain 
as an oath is superior to a simple pro- 
mise; ver, 22. 

IV. The superiority of the priest- 
hood of Christ is further shown from 
the fact that under the former dispen- 
sation there were many priests; but 
here there was but one. There, they 
lived but a brief period, and then gave 
way to their successors; but here 
there was no removal by death, there 
was no succession, there was an un- 
changeable priesthood; vers. 23, 24. 
Ile infers, therefore (ver. 25), that the 
Christian High Priest was able to 
save to the uttermost all that came 
to the Father by him, sinee he ever 
lived to make intercession. 

V. The last argument is, that un- 
der the Levitical priesthood it was 
necessary for the priest to offer sacri- 
fice for his own sins as well as for 
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those of the people. No such neces- 
sity, however, existed in regard to the 
Tligh Priest of the Christian system. 
He was holy, harmless, and undefiled ; 
he had no need to offer sacrifices for 
his own sins; and in this respect 
there was a vast superiority of the 
Christian priesthood over the Jewish; 
vers. 26—28. ‘The foree of these sev- 
eral arguinents we shail be able to 
estiunate as we advance in the expo- 
sition. 

1. Lor this elehisedek; comp. 
Notes ch. v.6. ‘The name Melchise- 
dek, from which the apostle derives a 
portion of his argument here, is Ieb- 
rew, pus 7 sts, and is correctly ex- 
plained as meaning king of righteous- 
ness—being compounded of two words 
—king and righteousness. Why this 
name was given to this man is un- 
known. Names, however, were fre- 
quently given on account of some 
quality or characteristic of the man; 
Notes on Isa. viii. 18. This name 
may have been given on account of 
his eminent integrity. The apostle 
calls attention to it (ver. 2,) as a cir- 
cumstance worthy of notice, that his 
name, and the name of the city where 
he reigned, were so appropriate to 
one who, as a priest, was the prede- 
cessor of the Messiah. ‘The account 
of Melchisedck, which is very brief, 
occurs in Gen. xiv. 18—20. ‘The 
name occurs in the Bible only in Gen. 
xiv., Ps. ex. 4, and in this epistle. 
Nothing else is certainly known of 
him. Grotius supposes that he is the 
same man who in the history of San- 
choniathon iscalled sv32x.—Sydye. It 
has indeed been made a question by 
some whether such a person ever ac- 
tually existed, and consequently whe- 
ther this be a propername. But the 
account in Genesis is as simple a his- 
torical record as any ether in the Bi- 
ble. In that account there is no ditti- 
culty whatever. It is said simply that 
when Abraham was returning from a 
successful military expedition, this 
man, who it seems was well known, 
and who was respected as a priest of 
God, came out to express his appro- 
bation of what he had done, and to 
refresh him with bread and wine. As 
a tribute of gratitude to him, and asa 
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thank-offering to God, Abraham gave | descended from Abraham; that a 
him a tenth part of the spoils which he : tribute was rendered to him by the 
had taken. Such an occurrence was: great Ancestor of all the fraternity of 
by no means improbable, nor would it ; Jewish priests, was just an illustration 
have been attended with any special | which suited the purposeof Paul. His 
difficulty ifit had not been for the use | name, therefore, the place where ho 
which the apostle makes of it in this ; reigned, his solitariness, his lone con- 
epistle. Yet on no subject has there spicuity in all the past, his dignity, 
been a greater variety of opinion than | and perhaps the air of mystery thrown 
in regard to this man. ‘The bare re- | over him in the brief history in Gene- 
cital of the opinions which have been | sis, furnished a beautiful and striking 
entertained of him would fill a volume. ' illustration of the solitary grandeur, 
But ina case which seems to be plain and the inapproachable eminence of 
from the Scripture narrative, it isnot the priesthood of the Son of God. 
necessary even to enumerate these | There is no evidence that Melchise- 
opinions. They only serve to show! dek was designed to be a type of the 
how easy it is for men to mystify a| Messiah, or that Abraham so under- 
clear statement of history, and how: stood it. Nothing of this kind is 
fond they are of finding what is mys- | affirmed; and how shall we affirm it 
terious and marvellous in the plainest | when the sacred oracles are silent? 

narrative of facts. That be was Shem, 
as the Jews suppose, or that he was 
the Son of God himself, as many 
Christian expositors have maintained, 
there is not the slightest evidence. 
That the latter opinion is false is 
perfectly clear—for if he were the 
Son of God, with what propriety could 
the apostle say that he “was made 
like the Son of God” (ver. 3); that 
is, like himself; or that Christ was 
constituted a priest “after the order 
of Melchisedek ;”’ that is, that he was 
a type of himself? The most simple 
and probable opinion is that given by 
Josephus, that he was a pious Canaan- 
itish prince; a personage eminently 
endowed by God, and who acted as 
thepriestofhispeople. That he com- 
bined in himself the offices of priest 
and king, furnished to the apostle a 
beautiful illustration of the offices sus- 
tained by the Redeemer, and was in 
this respect, perhaps, the only one 
whose history is recorded in the Old 
Testament, who would furnish such an 
illustration ‘That his genealogy was 
not recorded, while that of every other 
priest mentioned was so carefully 
traced and preserved, furnished an- 
other striking illustration. In this 
respect, like the Son of God, he stood 
alone. Ile was not ina line of priests; 
he was preceded by no one in the 
sacerdotal office, nor was he followed 
by any. That he was superior to 
Abraham. and consequent!y to all who 


(Doubtless great care and sobriety are re. 
quisite in the interpretation of types, and we 
admire the caution that, in every instance, de- 
mands the authority of Scripture, expressed or 
distinctly implied. From want of this can 
tion, the greatest extravagancies haye been 
comunitted, the most fanciful analogies estab- 
lished, where none were intended, and every 
minute circumstance in the Old Testament 
exalted into a type of something in the New. 
The very boards and nails of the tabernacle 
of Muses have been thus exalted. 

Yet in our just aversion to one extreme, 
it is possible we may runinto another. Of the 
typical character of Melchisedek, we had 
thought no doubt could be entertained. The 
canon of typical interpretation, indeed, de. 
mands, that in order to constitute the rela- 
tion between type and antitype, there be, 
in addition to mere resemblance, previous de- 
sign, and pre-ordained connection, And the 
commentary affirms, that “there is no evi- 
dence, that Melchisedek was designed to be 
a type of the Messiah, or that Abraham su 
understood it.” Let it be observed in re- 
ply, that in the 110th Psalm the typical cha- 
racter of Melchisedek seems expressly ac- 
knowledged. It may be alleged, that the 
prophet simply states resemblance, without 
allirming that such resemblance was designed 
or intended. But that a prophet should be 
commissioned to declare, that Christ's priest- 
hood should be after such an order, and yet 
that in the institution of that exalted order 
there should have been no designed reference 
to Christ.isimprobable. The prediction eeems 
to involve the vrigfial design. And this 
order of priesthood, too, is far anperier to 
that of Aaron, the typical character of which 
is admitted. Moreover, the last clause ot 
verse third, in this chapter, according to our 
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English translation asse a designed con- 
nection. Melchisedek was ‘made like unto 
the Son of God.” The translation is accu- 
rate. Agopormpmtves, according to Parkhurst, is 
“« made very like.” So also Scott: “The com- 
position is probably intended to add energy; 
made very like." And Bloomfield adopts, 
“being made by the divine decree a type of 
that great High Priest, who, &c. 3” see Notes 
in Greek Testament. Lastly, on any other 
principle than that of designed typical re- 
lation, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
give any just account of the remarkable 
omisaions, the apparently studied silence, in 
the history of Melchisedek, in regard to those 
things that are commonly related in notices 
of lives, however brief. He is introduc- 
ed to us with an air of impenetrable mys- 
tery. He appears on the stage as Priest of 
the most High God, and then disappears, 
leaving us in complete darkness concerning 
his birth, parentage, and death. “In allthese 
respects,” says Mr. Scott, “ the silence of the 
Scripture is intentional and refers to the 
great Antitype.” Melchisedek, therefore, 
we may remark, seems not only to have been 
designed as a type, but special care has been 
taken, that the record of him should be in all 
things suited to that design. That the apos- 
tle lighted on a happy coincidence, deserving 
of a passing thought, is not probable, whether 
this remark be meant to apply to the name, 
or to other particulars in this remarkable 
story. Indeed, divest it of its designed typi- 
cal character, and the grandeur of the pas- 
sage vanishes. A simple resemblance has 
been discovered between Christ and a cer- 
tain character in the Old Testament. This 
is all the apustle means to affirm! And for 
this too, he introduces Melchisedek, with such 
wondrous caution in ch. v. 11: “Of whom 
we have many things to say, and hard to be 
uttered, but ye are dull of hearing.” What 
was hard to be uttered, or difficult to be com- 
prehended about a mere “ illustration,” or 
“resemblance ?" 

The following remarks of Owen are per- 
tinent and beautiful. “The true cause of all 
these omissions was the same with that of 
the institution of his (Melchisedek's) priest- 
hood, and the introduction of his person into 
the story. And this was, that he might be 
the more express and signal representative of 
the Lord Christ in his priesthood. And we 
may herein consider the sovereign wisdom 
of the Holy Ghost in bringing forth truth 
unto light, according as the state and condi- 
tion of the church doth require. And first 
he prophesieth only a naked story of a person 
that was a type of Christ. Something the 
men of the age wherein he lived, might learn 
by his ministrations, but not much. For that | 
which was principally instructive in him, for 
the use of the church, was not of force till 
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all his crcumstances were forgotten. Yea, 
the contrivance of any tradition concerning 
his parents, birth, and death, had been contrary 


to the mind of God, and what instruction he 


intended the church by him. Afterwards, 
when, it may be, all thoughts of any use or 
design in this story were lost, and the church 
was fully satisfied in a priesthood quite of 
another nature, the Holy Ghost in one word 
of prophecy instructs her, not only that the 
things spoken concerning Melrhisedek were 
not 80 recorded for his own sake, or on hig 
own account, but with respect to another 
priest, which was afterwards to arise, by him 
represented. This gave a new consideration 
to the whole story; but moreover gave the 
church to know, that the priesthood, which 
it then had, was not always to continue, but 
that one of another nature was to be intro- 
duced, as was signified long before the insti- 
tution of that priesthuod which they enjoyed, 
Ps. cx. 4. Yet the church was left greatly 
inthe dark, and, at the coming of our Sa- 
viour, had utterly lost all knowledge of the 
mystery of the type, and the promise renewed 
in the Psalm. Wherefore, our apostle en. 
tering on the unfolding of this mystery, doth 
not only preface it with an assertion of its 
difficulty, but also by a long previous dis- 
course, variously prepareth their minds to a 
most diligent attention.” The excellence 
of this quotation will, in the reader's estima- 
tion, excuse the length of it. On the whole, 
he who reflects how all things in the ancient 
economy were ordered of God, and how 
great a part of that economy was meant to 
adumbrate the realities of the gospel, while 
he will be cautious in admitting typical ana- 
logies of a doubtful kind, will be slow to be- 
lieve that the resemblance between Christ's 
priesthood, and that of the mos¢ exalted order 
previously instituted, is casual, or undesign~- 
ed— slow to believe, that the apostle would 
make so large use of such accidental analogy, 
and found on it an argument su great.) 

Q King of Salem. Such is the re- 
cordin Gen. xiv.1§. The word Salem 
—c=>v—means peace; and from this 
fact the apostle derives his illustration 
in ver. 2. He regards it as a fact 
worth remarking on, that the name 
of the place over which he ruled ex- 
pressed so strikingly the nature of the 
kingdom over which the Messiah was 
placed. In regard to the place hero 
denoted by the name Salem, the al- 
most uniferm opinion has been that it 
was that afterwards known as Jerusa- 
lem. The reasons for this opinion 
are, (1.) that it is a part of the namo 
Jerusalem itself—the name Jerus, 
altered from Jebus, having been after- 
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ward added, because it was the resi- 
dence of the Jebusites. (2.) The 
name Salem is itself given to Jerusa- 
lem; Ps. Ixxvi. 2, “In Salem also is 
his tabernacle, and his dwelling-place 
in Zion.” (8.) Jerusalem would be 
in the direction through which Abra- 
ham would naturally pass on his return 
from the slaughter of the kings. He 
had pursued them unto Dan (Gen. xiv. 
14), and he was returning to Mamre, 
that is, Hebron; Gen. xiv. 138. On 
his return, therefore, he would pass 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Rosen- 
miiller, however, supposes that by the 
name here, Jerusalem is not intended, 
but the whole region occupied by the 
Jebusites and Hittites, or the royal 
seat of this region, situated not far 
from the cities of the plain—the vale 
of Siddim where Sodom and Gomorrah 
were situated. But I seo no reason 
for doubting that the common opinion 
that Jerusalem is intended, is correct. 
That place was favourably situated 
for a capital of a nation or tribe; was 
easily fortified; and would be likely 
to be early selected as a royal resi- 
dence. J Priest of the most high God. 
This is the account which is given of 
him in Gen. xiv. 18. The leading 
office of priest was to offer sacrifice. 
This duty was probably first perform- 
ed by the father of the family (comp. 
Notes on Job i. 5; see also Gen. viii. 
20; xxii. 2), and when he was dead it 
devolved on the eldest son. It would 
seem also that in the early ages, 
among all nations whose records have 
reached us, the office of priest and 
king were united in the same person. 
Tt was long before it was found that 
the interests of religion would be pro- 
moted by having the office of priest 
pertain to an order of men set apart 
for this specialwork. That Melchise- 
dek, who was a king, should also be a 
priest, was not, therefore, remarkable. 
The only thing remarkable is, that he 
should have been a priest of the true 
God. In what way he became ac- 
quainted with Him,is wholly unknown. 
It may have been by tradition preser- 
ved from the times of Noah, as it is 
possible that the arrival of Abraham 
in that land may have been in some 
way the means of acquainting him with 
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the existence and character of Jrno- 
vau. The fact shows at least that the 
knowledge of the true God was not 
extinct in the world. § Who met 
Abraham. He came out to mect 
him, and brought with him bread and 
wine. Why he did this, is not men- 
tioned. It was probably as an expres- 
sion of gratitude to Abraham for 
having freed the country from oppres- 
sive and troublesome invaders, and in 
order to furnish refreshments to the 
party which Abraham headed who had 
become weary and exhausted with tho 
pursuit. There is not the slightest 
evidence that the breadand wine which 
he brought forth was designed to 
typify the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, as has been sometimes sup- 
posed; comp. Bush on Gen. xiv. 18. 
What did he know of this ordinance? 
And why should we resort to such a 
supposition, when the whole case may 
be met by a simple reference to the 


‘ancient rites of hospitality, and by the 


fact that the deliverance of the coun- 
try by Abraham froin a grievous inva- 
sion made some expression of grati- 
tude on the part of this pious king in 
the highest degree proper? { Return- 
ing from the slaughter of the kings 
Amraphel, king of Shinar, Arioch, 
king of Ellasar, Chedorlaomer, king 
of Elam, and “ Tidal, king ofnations,”’ 
who had invaded the valley where 
Sodom and Gomorrah were, and had: 
departed with a great amount of booty. 
Those kings Abraham had pursued 
beyond Dan, and to the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, and had smitten them, 
and recovered the spoil. § And bless- 
ed him. For the important service 
which he had rendered in-taking ven- 
geance on these invaders; in freeing 
the land from the apprehension of 
being invaded again; and inrecovering 
the valuable booty which they had 
taken away. From vers. 6, 7, it ap- 
pears that this act of blessing was re- 
garded as that of one who was superior 
to Abraham. Thatis, he blessed him 
as a priest and a king. As such he 
was superior in rank to Abraham, who 
never claimed the title of king, and 
who is not spoken of as a priest. 

2. To whom also Abraham gave a 
tenth part of all. That is, a teuth 
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2 To whom also Abraham gave eousness, and after that also King 
a tenth part of all; first being/of Salem, which is, King of 
by interpretation King of right- |! peace ; 


part of all the spoils which he had 
taken (Gen. xiv. 20), thus acknow- 
ledging that in dignity of office Mel- 
chisedek was greatly his superior; 
vers. 4,6, 8. This does not appear to 
have been on the part of Abraham so 
much designed as a present to Mel- 
chisedek personally, as an act of pious 
thankfulness to God. He doubtless 
recognised in Melchisedek one who 
was a minister of God, and to him as 
such he devoted the tenth of all which 
he had taken, as a proper acknow- 
ledgment of the goodness of God and 
of his claims. From this it is evident 
that the propriety of devoting a tenth 
part of what was possessed to God, 
was regarded as a duty before the ap- 
pointment of the Levitical law. Some 
expression ef this kind is obviously 
demanded, and piety seems early to 
have fixed on the tenth part as being 
no more than a proper proportion to 
consecrate to the service of religion. 
For the propriety of the use which 
the apostle makes of this fact, see 
Notes on vers, 4,6,8. J First being. 
The jirs¢ idea in the interpretation of 
his name and office, &c. First being 
mentioned as king of righteousness, 
and then asking of peace. { King of 
righteousness. The literaltranslation 
of the name Melchisedek; Notes ver. 
1. The argument implied in this by 
the remarks of the apostle is, that he 
bore a name which made him a proper 
emblem of the Messiah. There was 
a propriety that one in whose “ order”’ 
the Messiah-was to be found, should 
have sucha name. It would be ex- 
actly descriptive of him, and it was 
worthy of observation that he of whose 
“order” it was said the Messiah would 
be, should have had such a name. 
Paul does not say that this name was 
given to him with any such reference; 
or that it was designed to be symboli- 
cal of what the Messiah would be, but 
that there was a remarkable coinci- 
dence; that it was a fact which was 
worth at least a@ passing thought. 
This is a kind of remark that might 


occur to any one to make, and where ' 


_— 


the slight use which Paul makes of it 
would not be improper anywhere ; but 
it cannot be denied that to one accus- 
tomed to the Jewish mode of reason- 
ing—accustomed to dwell much on 
hidden meanings, and to trace out 
concealed analogies, it would be much 
more obvious and striking than it is 
with us. We are to place ourselres 
in the situation of those to whom 
Paul wrote—trained up with Jewish 
feelings,and Jewish modes of thought, 
and to ask how this would strike ther 
minds. And this is no more unrea- 
sonable than it would be in interpret- 
ing a Greek classic, or a work of a 
llindoo philosopher, that we should 
endeavour to place ourselves in the 
situation of the writer and of those 
for whom he wrote, and ascertain what 
ideas would be conveyed to them by 
certain expressions. It is not meant 
by these observations that there was 
really no intrinsic force in what Paul 
here said respecting the import of the 
name. There was force; and all the 
use which he makes of it is proper. 
Wis meaning appears to be merely 
that it was a fact worthy of remark, 
that the name had a meaning which 
corresponded so entirely with the 
character of him who was to bea high 
priest of the same ‘‘order.”” J And 
afterthat. Ieismentioned after that 
with another appellation equally sig- 
nificant. ( King ofpeace. A literal 
translation of the appellation ‘king 
of Salem;” ver. 1. The idea of Paul 
is, that it was worthy of remark that 
the appellation which he bore was ap- 
propriate to one whose ministry it was 
said the priesthood of the Messiah 
would resemble. 

(Admit the typical character of Melchise- 
dek, and the difficulty disappears, and apology 
of course becomes needless, The apostle docs 
not found an argument on any fanciful ana- 
logy, but seems to intimate, that the very 
name, as well as the other circumstances 
stated concerning Melchisedck, was typical. 
And why should this surprise us? In the 
Old Testament we find, that names were 
frequently given to children by the spirit of 
prophecy while on other occasiovs a change 
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3 Without father, without mo- 
ther, without ! descent, hare 
neither beginning of days nor en 
1 pedigree. 
of name was made by command of Gud. In 
both these cases, there was always something 
significant. Melchisedek, doubtless, had his 
name under the divine direction. In what 
why, whether at his birth, or by change of 
name afterwards, it is needless to inquire, 
and impossible to determine; see for fur- 
ther remarks, Owen, M‘Lenn, and the Sup- 
plementury Note on ch. i. 5, also ii. 6.] 

3. Without father. The phrase 
without father—daarwe—means liter- 
ally one who has no father; one who 
has lost his father; one who is an 
orphan. Then it denotes one who is 
born after the death of his father; 
then one whose father is unknown— 
spurious. Passow. The word occurs 
often in these senses in the classic 
writers, for numerous examples of 
which the reader may consult Wetstein 
inloc. Itis morally certain, however, 
that the apostle did not use the word 
here in either of the senses, for there 
is no evidence that Melchisedek was 
fatherless in any ofthese respects. It 
was very important in the estimation 
of the Jews that the line of their 
priesthood should be carefully kept; 
that their genealogies should be ac- 
curately marked and preserved; and 
that their direct descent from Aaron 
should be susceptible of easy and cer- 
tain proof. But the apostle says that 
there was no such genealogical table 
inregardto Melchisedek. There was 
no record made of the name either of 
his father, his mother, or any of his 
posterity. Hestood alone. Itissimply 
said that such a man came out to 
meet Abraham—and that is the first 
and the last which we hear of him and 
of his family. Now, says the apostle, 
it is distinctly said (Ps. cx. 4), that 
the Messiah was to be a priest accord- 
ing to his order—and in this respect 
there is a remarkable resemblance, 
so far as the point of his being a priest 
—which was the point under discus- 
sion—was concerned. ‘The Messiah 
thus, as a priest, stoop atone. His 
name does not appear in the line of 
priests. IIe pertained to another 
tribe; ver. 14. No one of his ances- 
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of life; but made like unto the 
Son of God, abideth a priest 
continually, 


tors is mentioned as a priest; and as a 
priest he has no descendants, and no 
followers. He has a lonely conspicu- 
ity similar to that of Melchisedek; a 
standing unlike that of any other 
priest. This should not, therefore, be 
construed as meaning that the gene- 
alogy of Christ could not be traced 
out—which is not true, for Matthew 
(ch. i.), and Luke (ch. iii.), have care- 
fully preserved it; but that he had no 
genealogical record asa priest. <As 
the reasoning of the apostle pertains 
to this point only, it would be unfair 
to construe it as implying that tlie 
Messiah was to stand unconnected with 
any ancestor, or that his genealogy 
would be unknown. The meaning of 
the word rendered “without father” 
here is therefore, one the name of 
whose father is not recorded in the 
Hebrew genealogies. J Without mo- 
ther. ‘The name of whose mother is 
unknown, or is not recorded in the 
Hebrew genealogical tables. Philo 
calls Sarah—épnroga— without moth- 
er, probably because her mother is not 
mentioned in the sacred records. The 
Syriac has given the correct view of 
the meaning of the apostle. In that 
version it is, “Of whom neither the 
father nor mother are recorded in the 
genealogies.” The meaning here is 
not that Melchisedek was of low and 
obscure origin—as the terms “ with- 
out father and without mother”’ often 
signify in the classic writers, ‘and in 
Arabic, (comp. Wetstein)—for there 
is no reason to doubt that Melchise- 
dek had an ancestry as honourable as 
other kings and priests of his time. 
The simple thought is, that the name 
of his ancestry does not appear in any 
record of those in the priestly office. 
q WVithout descent. Marg. pedigree. 
The Greek word— aysveadriynros — 
means without genealogy ; whose de- 
scent is unknown. He ismerely men- 
tioned himself, and nothing is said of 
his family or of his posterity. { Hav- 
ing neither beginning of days, nor 
end of life. This is a much more 
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dificult expression than any of the 
others respecting Melchisedek. The 
obvious meaning of the phrase is, that 
in the records of Moses. neither the 
beginning nor the close of his life is 
mentioned. Jt is not said when he 
was born, or when he died; nor is it 
said that he was born or that he died. 
The apostle adverts to this particular- 
ly, because it was so unusual in the 
records of Moses, who is in general so 
careful to mention the birth and death 
of the individuals whose lives he 
mentions. Under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation everything respecting the dura- 
tion of the sacerdotal office was deter- 
mined accurately by the law. In the 
time of Moses, and by his arrangement, 
the Levites were required to serve 
from the age of thirty to fifty; Num. 
iv.3, 23, 35, 43, 47; viii. 24,25. After 
the age of fifty, they were released 
from the more arduous and severe 
duties of their office. In later periods 
of the Jewish history they commenced 
their duties at the age of twenty; 1 
Chron. xxiii. 24, 27. The priests, 
also, and the high priest entered on 
their office at thirty years of age, 
though it is not supposed that they re- 
tired from it at any particular period of 
life. The idea of the apostle here is, 
that nothing of this kind occurs in 
regard to Melchisedek. No period is 
mentioned when he entered on his 
office; none when he retired from it. 
From anything that appears in the 
sacred record it might be perpetual— 
though Paul evidently did not mean 
to be understood as saying that it was 
so. Itcannot be that he meant to say 
that Melchisedek had no beginning of 
days literally, that is, that he was 
from eternity; or that he had no end 
of life literally, that is, that he would 
exist for ever—for this would be to 
make him equal with God. The ex- 
pression used must be interpreted 
according to the matter under discus- 
ston, and that was the office of Mel- 
chizedek as a priest. Of that no be- 
ginning is meritioned, and no end. 
That this is the meaning of Paul there 
can be no doubt; but there is a much 
more difficult question about the force 
and pertinency of this reasoning ; about 
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this fact, and the strength of the ar- 
gument which he here designs to em- 
ploy. ‘This inquiry cannot be easily 
settled. It may be admitted undoubt- 
edly, that it would strike a Jew with 
much more force than it would any 
other person, and to see its pertinency 
we ought to be able to place ourselves 
in their condition, and to transfer to 
ourselves as far as possible their state 
of feeling. It was mentioned in Ps. 
cx. 4, that the Messiah was to be a 
“priest after the order of Melchize- 
dek.”’ It was natural then to turn to 
the only record which existed of him 
—the very brief narrative in Gen, xiv. 
There the account is simple and plain 
—that he was a pious Canaanitish 
king, who officiated as a priest. In 
what point, then, it would be asked, 
was the Messiah to resemble him? In 
his personal character ; his office; his 
rank; or in what he did? It would 
be natural, then, to run out the parall- 
el and seize upon the points in which 
Melchizedek differed jrom the Jewish 
priests which would be suggested on 
reading that account, for it was un- 
doubtedly in those points that the re- 
semblance between Christ and Mel- 
chisedek was to consist. IIere the 
record was to be the only guide, and 
the points in which he differed from 
the Jewish priesthood according to 
the record, were such as these. (1.) 
That there is no account of his ances- 
try as a priest—neither sather nor 
mother being mentioned, as was indis- 
pensable in the records of the Leviti- 
cal priesthood. (2.) There was no 
account of any descendants in his of- 
fice, and no reason to believe that he 
had any, and he thus stood alone, 
(3.) There was no account of the 
commencement or close of his office 
as a priest, but so far as the record 
goes, it is just as tt would have been 
if his priesthood had neither begin- 
ning nor end. It was inevitable, there- 
fore, that those who read the Psalm, 
and compared it with the account in 
Gen. xiv., should come to the conclu- 
sion thatthe Messiah was to resemble 
Melchisedek in some such points as 
these—forthese are the points in which 
he differed from the Levitical priest- 


the wse which he means to make of! hood—and to run out these points of 
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4 Now consider how great this 
man was unto whom even the pa- 


comparison is all that the apostle has 
done here. It is just what would be 
done by any Jew, or indeed by any 
other man, and the reasoning grew 
directly out of the two accounts in the 
Old Testament. It is not, then, 
quibble or quirk—it is sound reason- 
ing, based on these two points, (1.) 


that it was said in the Old ‘Testament 


that the Messiah would be a priest 
after the order of Melchisedck, and 
(2.) that the only points, according to 
the record, in which there was any- 
thing peculiar about the priesthood 
of Melchisedck, or in which he differed 
from the Levitical priesthood, were 
such as those which Paul specifies. 
He reasons from the record; and 
though there is, as was natural, some- 
thing of a Jewish cast about it, yet it 


was the only kind of reasoning that 


was possiblein the case. § But made 
like. The word here used means to 
be made like, to be made to resemble ; 
and then to be like, to be compared 
with. Our translation seems to imply 
that there was a divine agency or in- 
tention by which Melchisedek was 
made to resemble the Sun of God, but 


this does not seem to be the idea of 


the apostle. In the Psalin it is said 
that the Messiah would resemble Mel- 
chisedek in his priestly office, and this 
is doubtless the idea here. Paul is 
seeking to illustrate the nature and 
perpetuity of the office of the Messiah 
by comparing it with that of Melchise- 
dek. Hence he pursues the idea of this 
resemblance, and the truc sense of the 
word used here is, “he was like, or he 
resembled the Son of God.” So 
Tindal and Coverdale render it, ‘is 
likened unto the Son of God.”’ The 
points of resemblance are those which 
have been already suggested—(1.) in 
the name—king of righteousness, and 
king of peace; (2.) in the fact that he 
had no ancestors or successors in the 
priestly office; (3.) that he was, ac- 
cording to the record, a perpetual 
priest—there being no account of his 
death ; and perhaps (4.) that he united 
in himself the office of king and priest. 


It may be added, that the expression | 
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triarch Abraham gave the tenth of 
the spoils. 
here, ‘was made like unto the Son of 
God,’”’ proves that he was not himself 
the Son of God, as many have sup- 
posed. How could lic be “ made like” 
himself? Ilow could a comparison 
be formally made between Christ and 
himself? ¥ Abideth a priest continu- 
ally. That is, as far as the recordin 
Genesis goes—for it was according to 
this record that Paul was reasoning. 
This clause is connected with ver. 1; 
and the intermediate statements are 
of the nature ofa parenthesis, contain- 
ing important suggestions respecting 
the character of Melchisedek, which 
would be useful in preparing the read- 
ers for the argument which the apostle 
proposed to draw frem his rank and 
character. The meaning is, that there 
is no account of his death, or of his 
ceasing to exercise the priestly office, 
and in this respect he may be com- 
pared with the Lord Jesus. All other 
priests cease to exercise their office 
by death (ver. 23); but of the death 
ot Melchisedek there is no mention. 
It must have been true that the priest- 
hood of Melchisedek terminated at his 
death; and it will be also truc that that 
of Christ will cease when his church 
shall have been redeemed, and when he 
shall have given up the mediatorial 
kingdom to the Father; 1 Cor.xv.25 — 
28, The expression, ‘‘abideth a priest 
continually, therefore, is equivalent to 
saying that he had a perpetual priest- 
hood in contradistinction from those 
whose office terminated ata definite pe- 
riod, or whose office passed over into the 
hands of others; see Notes on ver. 24. 
4. Now consider how great this man 
was. The object of the apostle was 
to exalt the rank and dignity of Mel- 
chisedek. The Jews had a profound 
veneration for Abraham, and if it 
could be shown that Melchisedek was 
superior to Abraham, then it would 
be easy to demonstrate the superiority 
of Christ as a priest to ali who de- 
scended from Abraham. Accordingiy 
he argues, that he to whom even the 
patriarch Abraham showed so much 
respect, must have had an exalted 
rank. Abraham, according to the 
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5 And verily they that are of 
the sons of Levi, who receive the 
office of the priesthood, have a 
commandment @ tu take tithes of 
the people according to the law, 
that is, of their brethren, though 

@ Nu.18.21-26. 1 pedigree. 


views of the East, the illustrious an- 
cestor of the Jewish nation, was re- 
garded as superior to any of his pos- 
terity, and of course was to be consid- 
ered as of higher rank and dignity 
than the Levitical priests who were 
descended from him. § Even the 
patriarch Abraham. One so great 
as he is acknowledged to have been. 
On the word patriarch, see Notes on 
Acts ii. 29. It occurs only in Acts 
ji. 29; vii. 8, 9, and in this place. 
q Gave the tenth of the spoils; Notes 
yer. 2. ‘The argument hero is, that 
Abraham acknowledged the superi- 
ority of Melchisedek by thus devoting 
the usual part of the spoils of war, or 
of what was possessed, to God by his 
hands, as the priest of the Most Ligh. 
Instead of making a direct consecra- 
tion by himself, he brought them to 
him as a minister of religion, and re- 
cognised in him one who had a higher 
official standing in the matter of reli- 
gion than himself. ‘The Greck word 
here rendered spoils — dxgodiuey— 
means literally, the top of the heap, 
from &xeov, top, and 91, heap. The 
Greeks were accustomed, after a bat- 
tle, to collect the spoils together, and 
throw them into a pile, and then, be- 
fore they were distributed, to take off 
a portion from the top, and devote it 
to the gods ; Xen. Cyro. 4.5, 35; He- 
rod. i. 86. 90; viii. 121, 122; Dion. 
llal. ii. In Jike manner it was cus- 
tomary to place the harvest in a heap, 
and, as the first thing to take off a 
portion from the top to consccrate as 
a thank-offering to God. ‘The word 
then came to denote the jirst-frutts 
which were offered to God, and then 
the best of the spoils of battle. It 
has that sense here, and denotes the 
spoils or plunder which Abraham had 
taken of the discomfited kings. 

5, And verily they that are of the 
sons of Levi. The meaning of this 
verse is, that the Levitical priests had 
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they come out of the loins of 
Abraham : 

6 But he, whose ! descent is not 
counted from them, received 2 
tithes of Abraham, and blessed him 
that had ¢ the promises. 

6 Ge.14.20. c Ro.9.4. 


a right to receive tithes of their breth- 


ren, but still that they were inferior 
to Melchisedek. ‘The apostle admits 
that their superiority to the rest of 
the people was shown by the fact that 
they had a right to require of them 
the tenth part of the productions of 
the land for their maintenance, and 
for the support of religion. But still 
he says, that their inferiority to Mel- 
chisedek, and consequently to Christ 
asa priest, was shown by the fact 
that the illustrious ancestor of all the 
Jewish people, including the priests 
as well as others, had confessed his 
inferiority to Melchisedek by paying 
him tithes. Who receive the office 
of the priesthood. Not all the descen- 
dants of Levi were priests. ‘The apos- 
tle, therefore, specifies particularly 
those who “received this office,” as 
being those whom he specially de- 
signed, and as those whose inferiority 
to Christ as a priest it was his object 
to show. 9 Have a commandment to 
take tithes. Wave by the law a com- 
mission, or a right to exact tithes of 
the people. Deut. xiv. 22, 27—29. 

6. But he whose descent ts not 
counted from them. Melchisedek. 
The word descent is in the margin 
pedigree. The meaning is, that he 
was not in the same genealogy—n 
yivizroysdpeves —he was not of the 
order of Levitical priests. ‘That Mel- 
chisedek is meant there can be no 
doubt; at the same time, also, the 
thought is presented with prominence 
on which Paul so much insists, that 
he was of a different order from the 
Levitical priesthood. { And blessed 
him. Blessed him asa priest of God; 
blessed him in such a manner as to 
imply acknowledged superiority ; sce 
ver. 1. GJ That had the promises. 
The promise that he should have a 
numerous posterity ; that in him all 
the nations of the earth should be 
blessed ; see ch.’ vi. 12—16. 
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7 And without all contradiction 
the less is blessed of the better. 
8 And here men that die receive 


a And without all contradiction. 


It is an admitted principle ; a point 
about which there can be no dispute. 
{ The less is blessed of the better. 
The act of pronouncing a blessing is 
understood to imply superiority of 
rank, age, or station, So when a 
father lays his hand on his children 
and blesses them, it is understood to 
be the act of one superior in age, ven- 
erableness, and authority; when a 
prophet pronounced a blessing on the 
people, the same thing was under- 
stood, and the same is true also when 
a minister of religion pronounces a 
bleesing on a congregation. It is the 
act of one who is understood to sus- 
tain an office above the people on 
whom the blessing is pronounced. 
This was understood of the Saviour 
when parents brought their children 
to him to lay his hands on them and 
bless them (Matt. xix. 13); and the 
same was true of Jacob when dying 
he blessed the sons of Joseph; Heb. 
xi, 21; Gen. xlviii. 5—20, The word 
lest here means the one of inferior 
rank; who is less in office, honour, 
or age. It does not imply inferiority 
of moral or religious character, for 
this is not the point under considera- 
tion. The word better means one 
who is of superior office or rank, not 
one who has necessarily a purer or 
holier character. That Melchisedek 
was thus superior to Abraham, Paul 
says, is implied by the very declara- 
tion that he “blessed him.”” Itis also 
seen to be true by the whole compari- 
son. Abraham was a petty prince; 
an Emir—the head of a company of 
Nomades, or migratory shepherds, 
having, it is true, a large number of 
dependants, but still not having the 
rank here given to Melchisedek. 
Though called @ prophet (Gen. xx. 
7), yet he is nowhere called either a 
priest or a king. In these respects, 
it was undoubted that he was inferior 
to Melchisedek. 

8. And here men that die receive 
tithes. Another point showing the 
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tithes ; but there he receiveth them, 
of whom @ it is witnessed that he 


liveth. 
@ ch.5.6, 


inferiority of the Levitical priesthood. 


They who thus received tithes, though 
by the right to do this they asserted 
& superiority over their brethren, were 
mortal. Like others, they would soon 
die; and in regard to the most essen- 
tial things they were on a level with 
their brethren. They had no exemp- 
tion from sickness, affliction, or be- 
reavement, and death came to them 
with just as much certainty as he 
approached other men. The mean- 
ing of this is, that they are mortal 
like their brethren, and the design is 
to show the inferiority of their office 
by this fact. Its obvious and natural 
signification, in the apprehension of 
the great mass of readers, would not 
be, as the meaning has been supposed 
to bo, that it refers “ to the brief and 
mutable condition of the Levitical 
priesthood ;” see Stuart in loco. Such 
an interpretation would not occur te 
any one if it were not to avoid tha 
difficulty existing in the correlative 
member of the verse where it is said 
of Melchisedek that “he liveth.” But 
is the difficulty avoided then? Is it 
not as difficult to understand what is 
meant by his having an immutable 
and perpetual priesthood, as it is to 
know what is meant by his not dying 
literally? Is the one any more true 
than the other? Whatever difficul- 
ties, therefore, there may be, we are 
bound to adhere to the obvious sense 
of the expression here; a sense which 
furnishes also a just and forcible 
ground of comparison. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the simple mean- 
ing of this passage is, that, under the 
Levitical economy, those who received 
tithes were mortal, and were thus 
placed in strong contrast with him of 
whom it was said “he liveth.” Thus 
they were inferior to him—as a mor- 
tal is inferior to one who does not 
die ; and thus also they must be infe- 
rior to him who was made a priest 
after the “order” of him who thus 
“lived.” J But there. In contrast 
with “here’’ in the same verse. The 
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reference here 1s to the account of 
Melchisedek, “‘ Here,’’ in the Levitical 
economy, men received tithes who are 
mortal ;”’ “ there,” in the account of 
Melchisedek, the case is different. 
4 Herecciveth them Melchisedek— 
for so the connection evidently de- 
mands. 4 Of whom it is witnessed. 
Of whom the record is. ‘There is not 
in Genesis, indeed, any direct record 
that he dives, but there is the absence 
of a record that he died, and this 
seems to have been regarded as in 
fact a record of permanency in the 
office ; or as having an office which 
did not pass over to successors by the 
death of the thenincumbent. § That 
he liveth. This is an exceedingly dif- 
ficult expression, and one which has al- 
ways greatly perplexed commentators. 
The fair and obvious meaning is, that 
all the record we have of Melchisedek 
is, that he was “ alive ;”? or as Gro- 
tius says, the record is merely that he 
lived. We have no mention of his 
death. From anything that the re- 
cord shows, it might appear that he 
continued to live on, and did not die. 
Arguing from the record, therefore, 
there is a strong contrast between 
him and the Levitical priests, all of 
whom we know are mortal; ver. 23. 
The apostle is desirous of making out 
a contrast between them and the 
priesthood of Christ on this point 
among others, and in doing this, he 
appeals to the record in the Old Tes- 
tament, and says that there was a case 
which furnished an intimation that 
the priestly office of the Messiah was 
not to pass over from him to others 
by death. That case was, that he was 
expressly compared (Ps. cx. 4) with 
Melchisedek, and that in the account 
of Melchisedek there was no record 
of his death. As to the force of this 
argument, it must be admitted that 
it would strike a Jew more impres- 
sively than it does most readers now ; 
and it may not be improbable that 
the apostle was reasoning from some 
interpretation of the passages in Gen. 
xiv. and Ps. ex., which was then pre- 
valent, and which would then be con- 
ceded on all hands to be correct. If 
this was the admitted interpretation, 
and if there is no equivocation, or 
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mere trick in the reasoning—as there 
cannot be shown to be ~—why should 
we not allow to the Jew a peculiarity 
of reasoning as we do to all other 
people? There are modcs of reason- 
ing and illustration in all nations, in 
all societies, and in all professions, 
which do not strike others as very 
forcible. The ancient philosophers 
had methods of reasoning which now 
seem weak to us; the lawyer often 
argues in a way which appears to be 
a mere quirk or quibble, and so the 
lecturer in science sometimes rea- 
sons. The cause of all this may not 
be always that there is veal quibble or 
quirk, in the mode of argumentation, 
bat that he who reasons in this man- 
ner has in his view certain points 
which he regards as undisputed which 
do not appear so to us; or that he 
argues from what is admitted in the 
profession, or in the school where he 
is taught, which are not understood 
by those whom he addresses. To this 
should be added also the considera- 
tion, that Paul had a constant refer- 
ence to the Messiah, and that it is 
possible that in his mind there was 
here a transition from the type to the 
antitype, and that the language which 
he uses may be stronger than if he 
had been speaking of the mere record 
of Melchisedek it he had found it 
standing by itself. Still his reason- 
ing turns mainly on the fact that in 
the case of Melchisedek there was no 
one who had preceded him in that 
office, and that he had no successor, 
and, in regard to the matter in hand, it 
was all one as if he had been a perpe- 
tual priest, or had continued still alive. 


(The reasoning in the whole passage is 
founded on the Scripture account of Melchi- 
sedek. He is not to be regarded abésolutely, 
but typically. View him just as he appears 
in the record in Genesis, and the difficulty 
will be greatly lessened, if itdo not altogether 
disappear. There, he is presented to us, in 
his typical character, as Living. All notice 
of his death i3 studiously omitted with the 
express design, that, appearing only as a liv- 
ing priest, he might the better typify ourim- 
mortal Redeemer. In this view, which in- 
deed is so well brought out in the commea- 
tary above, “the apustle’s argument unto 
the dignity, and pre-eminence of Melchisedek 
above the Levitical priests, in this instance, 
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9 And as 1 may so say, Levi 
also, who receiveth tithes, payed 
tithes in Abraham. 


is of an unquestionable evidence. For, con- 
sider Melchisedek, not in his natural being 
and existence, which belongs not unto this 
mystery, but in his Scripture being and exis- 
tence,and he is immortal,alwaysliving, where- 
in he is more excellent than those who were 
always obnoxious to death in the exercise of 
their offive.”—— Owen. M‘ Knight, observing 
that the Greek verb % here is not in the 
present, but the imperfect of the indicative, 
translates —Zived, & PRIEST ALL HIS LIFE, in 
contradistinction from those who ceased to 
be priests at a certain age. But whatever 
view may be taken of the passage, whatever 
solution of the difficulty may be adopted, apo- 
logy for the mode of reasoning may well be 
spared. <An inspired writer needs it not. 
All his reasoning has, doubtless, a solid basis 
intrath, It is impossible he should procced 
on any peculiarities or modes of reasoning, 
but such as are strictly true, the accuracy of 
which might, any where, and at any time, 
be admitted, by those who had the means 
and patience for a right understanding of 
them.] 


9. And as I may so say. So to 
speak—s ive; sixtiv. For numerous 
exainples in the classic writers of this 
expression, see Wetstein in loc. It is 
used precisely as it is with us when 
we say “so to speak,” or ‘if I may 
be allowed the expression.”’ It is 
employed when what is said is not 
strictly and literally true, but when 
it amounts to the same thing, or 
when about the same idea is conveyed. 
“Tt is a softening down of an expres- 
sion which a writer supposes his read- 
ers may deem too strong, or which 
may have the appearance of excess 
or severity. It amounts to an indirect 
apology for employing an unusual or 
unexpected assertion or phrase.”’ 
Prof. Stuart. UWere Paul could not 
mean that Levi had actually paid 
tithes in Abraham—for he had not 
then an existence; or that Abraham 
was his representative—for there had 
been no appointment of Abraham to 
act in that capacity by Levi; or that 
the act of Abraham was imputed or 
reckoned to Levi, for that was not 
true, and would not have been perti- 
nent to the case if it were so. 
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10 For he was yet in the loins of 
re father, when Melchisedek met 
lim. 


the case, the same thing occurred in 


regard to the superiority of Melchi- 
sedek, and the inferiority of the Le- 
vitical priesthood, as if Levi had been 
present with Abraham, and had him- 
self actually paid tithes on that occa- 
sion. This was so because Abraham 
was the distinguished ancestor of 
Levi, and when an ancestor has done 
an act implying inferiority of rank to 
another, we feel as if the whole family 
or all the descendants, by that act re- 
cognised the inferiority, unless some- 
thing occurs to change the relative 
rank of the persons. Ilere nothing 
indicating any such change had oc- 
curred. Melchisedek had no descend- 
ants of which mention is made, and 
the act of Abraham, as the head of 
the Hebrew race, stood thercfore as 
if it were the act of all who descended 
from him. J Levi. The ancestor of 
the whole Levitical priesthood, and 
from whom they received their name. 
Ife was the third son of Jacob and 
Leah, and was born in Mesopotamia. 
On account of the conduct of Simeon 
and Levi towards Shechem, for the 
manner in which he had treated their 
sister Dinah (Gen. xxxiv. 25), and 
which Jacob characterized as ‘‘ cruel- 
ty” (Gen. xlix. 5, 6), Jacob said that 
they should be “ scattered in Isracl.’’ 
Gen. xlix. 7. Afterwards the whole 
tribe of Levi was chosen by God to 
execute the various functions of the 
priesthood, and were “ scattered”’ over 
the land, having no inheritance of 
their own, but deriving their subsist- 
ence from the offerings of the people; 
Num. iii. 6. seq. Levi is here spoken 
of as the ancestor of the tribe, or col- 
lectively to denote the entire Jewish 
priesthood. YJ Who recciveth tithes. 
That is, his descendants, the priests 
and Levites, receive tithes. J Payed 
tithes in Abraham. It is the same as 
if he had payed tithes in or by Abra- 
ham. 

10. For he was yet in the loins of 
his father. Abraham is here called 


Butit | the father of Levi, by a common use 


means, that in the circumstances of | of the word, referring to a more re- 
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mote ancestor than the literal father. 
The meaning of the apostle is, that 
he was even then, in a certain sense, 
in the loins of Abraham, when Mcl- 
chisedek met him; or it was all the 
same as if he were there, and had 
then.an existence. The relation which 
subsisted between him and Abrahara, 
in the circumstances of the case, im- 
plied the same thing as ¢f he had then 
been born, and had acted for himself 
by paying tithes. Instances of this 
occur constantly. A father sells a 
farm, to which his son would be heir, 
and it is the same as if the son had 
sold it. Ile has no more control over 
it than if he had been present and 
disposed of it himself. A father ac- 
knowledges fealty to a government 
for a certain title or property which 
is to descend to his heirs, and it is all 
ono as if the heir had himself done it ; 
and it is not improper to say that it is 
the same as if he had been there and 
acted for himself. Tor some valuable 
remarks on the nature of the reason- 
ing here employed, see Stuart on the 
Hebrews; Excursus xiv. ‘The rea- 
soning here is, indeed, especially such 
as would be fitted to impress a Jewish 
mind, and perhaps more forcibly than 
it does ours. The Jews valued them- 
selves on the dignity and honour of 
the Levitical priesthood, and it was 
important to show them on their own 
principles, and according to their own 
sacred writings, that the great ances- 
tor of all the Levitical community had 
himself acknowledged his inferiority 
to one who was declared also in their 
own writings (Ps. cx.) to be like the 
Messiah, or who was of the same 
‘“order.’’ At the same time, the rea- 
soning concedes nothing false; and 
conveys no wrong impression. It is 
not mere fancy or accommodation, 
nor is it framed on allegory or caba- 
listic principles. It is founded in 
truth, and such as might be used 
anywhere, where regard was shown 
to pedigree, or respect was claimed 
on account of the illustrious deeds of 
an ancestor. It would be regarded 
as sound reasoning in a ccuntry like 
England, where titles and ranks are 
recognised, and where various orders 
of nobility exist. The fact that a re- 
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mote ancestor had done homage or 
fealty to the ancestor of another class 
of titled birth, would be regarded as 
proof of acknowledged inferiority in 
the family, and might be used with 
force and propriety in an argument. 
Paul has done no more than this. 
[Several excellent and evangelical com- 
mentators explain the passage on the princi- 
ple of representation, the admission of which 
relieves it from many difficulties. If we nl- 
low that Abraham was the representative 
of his seed, and of the sons of Levi among 
the number, then they unquestionably may 
be said to have paid tithes in him, in a most 
obvious and intelligible sense. That Abra- 
ham is to be here regarded, as not only the 
natural but covenant head of Israel, is ar- 
gued from what is said in verse 6, of his hay- 
ing “had the promises,” which promises 
manifestly did not belong to him alone, but 
to him and to hisseed, Gen. xvii. 4—9. The 
Jand of Canaan never was actually given to 
Abraham. He obtained the promise or grant 
of it, as the representative of his posterity, 
who came to its enjoyment when four hun- 
dred years had expired. By those who 
adopt this view, the passage is supposed 
to contain an illustration of the manner in 
which Adam and Christ represent those who 
respectively belong to them. And here let 
it be noticed, that the objection against Abra- 
ham’s representative character, grounded by 
our author on the fact, “that there had been 
No appeintment of Abraham to act in that 
capacity by Levi,” might with equal force 
be urged against the representation of Adam 
and Christ, which the reader will find estab- 
lished in the supplementary Notes on Rom. v. 
As to the force of the argument, on this prin- 
ciple, there can be no doubt. If the repre- 
sentative, the covenant, as well as the natu- 
ral head, of the sons of Levi, paid tithes aud 
acknowledged inferiority to Melchisedek, 
their inferiority follows as a matter of course. 
They are supposed to be comprehended in 
their head. “This,” says Mr. Scott, “incontes- 
tilly proved the inferiority of the Levitical 
priesthood to that of the Messiah, nay. its ab- 
solute dependence on him, and subserviency 
te him;"—and, we may add, is sound ren- 
soning alike in every country, in Palestine 
and in ours, in England or America. On 
the whole we cannot but think that what- 
ever difficulties some may have in admitting 
the principle of representation here, far 
greater difficulties lie on the other side. 
Even Prof. Stuart, in his celebrated 11th 
Excursus, (which fur ingenuity deserves, 
perhaps, all the praise awarded by Blvom- 
field, Barnes, and others,) resolyes the apos- 
tle’s reasoning into a mere argumentum ad 
hominem, although, in the passage, there is nu 
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11 If @ therefore perfection were 
by the Levitical priesthood, (for 
under it the people received the 
law,) what further need was there 

@ Ga.2.21; ver.18,19; ch.8.7. 


evidence of any such thing. He has indeed 


instanced two cases of argumentum ad homi- 
nem, or rather two passages, in both of which 
the same example occurs Matt. xii. 27; Luke 
xi. 19, -But if the reader consult these pas- 
sages, he will find that mistake is impossible. 
The plainest indication is given, that the ar- 
gument proceeds on the principle of an ad- 
versary. It would require no small ingenu- 
ity, however, to press this passage into the 
same rank with those now quoted. It clear- 
ly belongs to a different class, and the apus- 
tle proceeds with his acgument, without the 
slightest indication that it was grounded 
rather on what was admitted, than on what 
was strictly true.] 


11. Uf therefore perfection were by 
the Levitical priesthood. Asthe Jews 
supposed. ‘l'hey were accustomed to 
regard the system as perfect. It was 
an appointment of God, and they 
were tenacious of the opinion that it 
was to be permanent, and that it 
needed no change. But Paul says 
that this could not be. Even from 
their own Scriptures it was apparent 
that a priest was to arise of another 
order, and of a more permanent cha- 
racter, and this he says was full proof 
that there was defect’of some kind in 
the previous order. What this defect 
was, he does not here specify, but the 
subsequent reasoning shows that it 
was in such points as these—that it 
was not permanent; that it could not 
make the worshippers perfect; that 
the blood which they offered in sacri- 
fice could not take away sin, and 
could not render those who offered it 
holy; comp. vers. 19, 23, 24; ch. x. 
I—4. For under it the people re- 
ceived the law. ‘This assertion seems 
necessary in order to establish the 
point maintained in ver. 12, that if 
the priesthood is changed there must 
be also achange of the law. In order 
to this, it was necessary to admit 
that the law was recetved under that 
economy, and that tt was a part of it, 
so that the change of one involved 
also the change of the other. It was 
not strictly true that the whole law 
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that another priest should rise 
after the order of Melchisedek, 
and not be called after the order of 
Aaron ? 


was given after the various orders of 
Levitical priests were established—for 
the law on Sinai, and several other 
laws, were given before that distinct 
arrangement was made; but it was 
true (1.) that a considerable part of 
the laws of Moses were given under 
that arrangement; and (2.), that the 
whole of the ceremonial observances 
was connected with that. They were 
parts of one system, and mutually de- 
pendent on each other. This is all 
thatthe argument demands. {| What 
further need was there, dc. “If that 
system would lead to perfection; if it 
was sufficient to make the conscience 
pure, and to remove sin, then there 
was no necessity of any other. Yet 
the Scriptures have declared that there 
would be another of a different order, 
implying that there was some defect 
in the former.” ‘This reasoning is 
founded on the fact that there was an 
express prediction of the coming of a 
priest of a different “order” (Ps.cx.4), 
and that this fact implied that there 
was some deficiency in the former 
arrangement. To this reasoning itis 
impossible to conceive that there can 
be any objection. . 

12. For the priesthood being chang- 
ed. According to the prediction in 
Ps. cx., that it would be. When that 
occurs, the consequence specified will 
also follow.  Dhere is made of ne- 
cessity a change also of thelaw. The 
law so far as it grew out of that, or 
was dependent on it. The connection 
requires us to understand it only of 
the law so far as it was connected with 
the Levitical priesthood. This could 
not apply to the ten commandments 
—for they were given before the in- 
stitution of the priesthood; nor could 
it apply to any other part of the moral 
law, for that was not dependent on 
the appointment of the Levitical 
priests. But the meaning is, that 
since a large number of laws—con- 
stituting a code of considerable extent 
and importance—was given for the 
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12 For the priesthood being 
changed, there is made of necessity 
a change also of the law. 

13 For he of whom these things 
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tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 
ing priesthood. 

15 And it is yet far more evident : 
for that after the similitude of Mel- 


are spoken pertaineth to another! chisedek there ariseth another 


tribe, of which no.man gave attend- 
ance at the altar. 
14 For ¢ ¢s evident * that our 


Lord sprang out of Judah ; of which 
@ Is.11.1;Mat.1.3;Re.5.5. 


regulation of the priesthood, and in 
reference to the rites of religion, 
which they were to observe or super- 
intend, it followed that when their 
office was superseded by one of awholly 
different order, the law which had 
regulated chem vanished also, or ceas- 
ed to be binding. This was a very 
important point in the introduction 
of Christianity, and hence it is that it 
is so often insisted on in the writings 
of Paul. The argument to show that 
there had been a change or transfer 
of the priestly office, he proceeds to 
establish in the sequel. 

13. For he of whom these things are 
spoken. The Lord Jesus, the Mes- 
siah, to whom they had reference. 
The things here spoken of pertain to 
his office as priest; his being of the 
order of Melchisedek. The apostle 
here assumes it as a point concerning 
which there could be no dispute, that 
these things referred to the Lord Je- 
sus. Those whom he addressed would 
not be disposed to call this in question, 
and his argument had conducted him 
to this conclusion. § Pertaineth to 
another tribe. Tothe tribe of Judah; 
ver. 14. J Ofwhich no man gave at- 
tendance at the altar. The priestly 
office pertained only to the tribe of 
Levi. No one of the tribe of Judah 
had any part in the performance of 
the duties of that office. This was 
settled by the Jewish law. 

14. For it is evident that our Lord 
sprang out of Judah. It is well 
known: it cannot be a matter of dis- 
pute. About the fact that the Lord 
Jesus was of the tribe of Judah, there 
could be no doubt; comp. Matt. i. 3. 
But probably the apostle means here 
to refer to more than that simple fact. 
It was adoctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment, and was admitted by the Jews, 


priest, 

16 Who is made, not after the 
law of a carnal commandment, but 
after the power of an endless life. 


that the Messiah was to be of that 
tribe; see Gen. xlix. 10; Isa. xi. 1; 
Micah v. 2; Matt. ii. 6. ‘This was 
an additional consideration to show 
that there was to be a change of some 
kind in the office of the priesthood, 
since it was declared (Ps. cx.) that _ 
the Messiah was to be a priest. The 
fact that the Messiah is to be of the 
tribe of Judah is still admitted by the 
Jews. As their distinction of tribes 
now, however, is broken up, and as it 
is impossible for them to tell who be- 
longs to the tribe of Judah, it is held 
by them that when he comes this will 
be made known by miracle. J Of which 
tribe Moses spake nothing concerning 
priesthood. That is, in the Mosaic 
laws respecting the office of priest, this 
tribe is not mentioned. All the ar- 
rangements pertain to the tribe of 
Levi. 

15. And tt is yet far more evident. 
Not that our Lord would spring out 
of Judah, but the point which he was 
endeavouring to establish that there 
must be a change of the priesthood, 
was rendered still more evident from 
another consideration. A strong proof 
of the necessity of such a change of 
the priesthood was furnished from the 
fact that the Messiah was to be of the 
tribe of Judah; but a much stronger, 
because as a priest he was to be of 
the order of Melchisedek—that is, 
he was of the same rank with one 
who did not even belong to that tribe. 
( After the similitude. Resembling: 
that is, he was to be of the order of 
Melchisedek. 

16. Who is made. That is, the 
other priest is made, to wit, the Mes- 
siah. He was made a priest by a pe- 
culiar law. (| Not after the law of a 
carnal commandment. Notaccording 
to the law of a commandment per- 
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17 For he testifieth, ¢ Thou art 


a priest for ever after the order of | 


Melchisedek. 
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before, for the weakness ® and un- 
profitableness thereof. 
19 For the law ¢ made nothing 


18 For there is verily a disan-| perfect, but! the bringing in of a 
nulling of the commandment going | better hope did; by the 4 which 


@ Ps.110.4. 
¢ Ro.3.20. 


& Ac.13.39. 


1 or, but it was. d Ro.5.2, 


taining to the flesh. ‘The word carnal 
wineans fleshly ; and the idea is, that 
the law under which the priests of the 
old dispensation were made was ex- 
ternal, rather than spiritual; it related 
more to outward observances than to 
the keeping of the heart. That this 
was the nature of the Mosaic ritual 
in the main, it was impossible to 
doubt, and the apostle proceeds to ar- 
gue from this undeniable truth. J But 
after the power of an endlesslife. By 
an authority of endlessduration. That 
is, it was not concerned mainly with 
outward observances, and did not pass 
over from one to another by death, 
but was unchanging in its character, 
and spiritual in its nature. It was 
enduring and perpetual as a priest- 
hood, and was thus far exalted above 
the service performed by the priests 
under the former dispensation. 

17. For he testifieth. ‘ That this is 
the truce account of it is proved by the 
testimony of God himself, that he was 
to be a priest for ever;"’ see Note on 
ch. v. 6. 

18. For there ts verily a disannul- 
ling. A setting aside. The law which 
existed before in regard to the priest- 
hood becomes now abrogated in con- 
sequence of the change which has been 
made in the priesthood ; Note ver. 12. 
{ Of the commandment. Relating to 
the office of priest, or to the ceremonial 
rites in general. This does not refer 
to the moral law, as if that was abro- 
gated, for (1.) the reasoning of the 
apostle docs not pertain to that, and 
(2.) that law cannot be abrogated. 
It grows out of the nature of things, 
and must be perpetual and universal. 
{ Going before. Going before the 
Christian dispensation and introduc- 
ing it. § For the weakness and un- 
profitableness thereof. Thatis, it was 
not adapted to save man; it had not 
power to accomplish what was neces- 
sary to be done in human salvation. 


we draw nigh unto God. 


It answered the end for which it was 
designed—that of introducing a more 
perfect plan, and then vanished as a 
matter of course. It did not expiate 
guilt; it did not give peace to the con- 
science ; it did not produce perfection 
(ver. ]1), and therefore it gave place 
to a better system. 

19. For the law made nothing per- 
fect. The Levitical, ceremonial law. 
It did not produce a perfect state ; it 
did not do what was desirable to be 
done for a sinner; see Note on ver. 
11. That law,as such, did not recon- 
cile man to God; it did not make an 
atonement; it did not put away guilt; 
in one word, tt did not restore things 
to the conditionin which they were be- 


Sore the law was broken and man be- 


came @ sinner. If man were saved 
under that system —as many undoubt- 
edly were—it was not in virtue of any 
intrinsic efficacy which it possessed, 
but in virtue of that great sacrifice 
which it typified. J But the bring- 
ing in of a better hope did. Marg. 
But tt was.”’ The correct rendering 
is, probably, ‘‘ but there is the bring- 
ing in of a better hope, by which we 
have access to God.’”’ ‘The law could 
not effect this. It left the conscience 
guilty, and sin unexpiated. But there 
is now the introduction of a betrer 
system by which we can approach a 
reconciled God. ‘The “better hope”’ 
here refers to the more sure and cer- 
tain expectation of heaven introduced 
by the gospel. There is a better foun- 
dation for hope; a more certain way 
of obtaining the divine favour than 
the law could furnish. J By the which. 
By wluch better hope; that is, by 
means of the ground of hope furnish- 
ed by the gospel, to wit, that God is 
now reconciled, and that we can ap- 
proach him with the assurance that 
he is ready to save us. Q We draw 
nigh unto God. We have access to 
him ; Notes, Rom. v. 1, 2. 
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20 And inasmuch as not without 
an oath he was made priest, 

21 (For those priests were made 
without an oath; but this with 


in oath by him that said unto him, 
1 or, swearing of an oath. 


20. And inasmuch as not without 


an oath. In addition to every othor 
consideration showing the superiority 
of Christ as a priest, there was the 
solemnity of the oath by which he was 
set apart to the office. The appoint- 
ment of one to the office of priest by 
an oath, such as occurred in the case 
of Jesus, was much more solemn and 
important than where the office was 
received merely by descent. 

21. For those priests were made 
without anoath. The Levitical priests 
were set apart and consecrated with- 
out their office being confirmed to 
them by an oath on the part of God. 
‘hey received it by regular descent, 
and when they arrived at a suitable 
ago they entered onit of course. Je- 
sus received his office by special ap- 
pointment, and it was secured to him 
byan oath. The word rendered “oath” 
is in the margin swearing of an oath. 
This is the proper meaning of the 
Greek word, but the sense is not ma- 
terially varied. J But this with an 
oath. This priest, the Lord Jesus, 
became a pricst in virtue of an oath. 
q The Lord sware; Note ch. vi. 13. 
The reference here is to Psalm cx. 4. 
“The Lord hathsworn.” JAnd will 
not repent. That is, will not regret, 
or will not alter his mind through re- 
gret—for this is the meaning of the 
Greek word. 

22. By so much. Inasmuch as an 
oath is more solemn than a mere ap- 
pointment. he meaning is, that there 
is all the additional security in the 
suretyship of Jesus Which arises from 
the solemnity of an oath. It is not 
implied that God would not be truc to 
his mere promise, but the argument 
here is derived from the custom of 
speaking among men. An oath is 
regarded as much more sacred and 
binding than a mere promise, and the 
fact that God has sworn in a given 
case furnishes the highest security 
that what he has promised will be 
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The Lord sware and will not repent, 
Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedek :)¢ 

22 By so much was Jesus made 


a surety ofa better® testament. 
@ Ps, 110.4. b ch.8.6. 


performed. J Was Jesus made a surety. 


The word surety — %yyvos — occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament 
nor is it found in the Septuagint. 
It properly means, a bondsman; one 
who pledges his name, property, or in- 
fluence, that a certain thing shall be 
done. When a contract is made, a 
debt contracted, or a note given, a 
friend often becomes the security in 
the case, and is himself responsible if 
the terms of the contract are not com- 
plied with. In the case of the new 
covenant between God and man, Jesus 
is the “security”? or the bondsman. 
But of what, and to whom, is he the 
surety? It cannot be that he is a 
bondsman for God that he will main- 
tain the covenant, and be true to the 
promise which he makes, as Crellius 
supposes, for we need no such ‘“secur- 
ity’? of the divine faithfulness and 
veracity. It cannot be that he becomes 
responsible for the divine conduct in 
any way—for no such responsibility is 
needed or possible. But it must 
mean that he is the security or bonds- 
man on the part of man. He is tho 
pledge that we shall be saved. He 
becomes responsible, so to speak, to 
law and justice, that no injury shall be 
done by our salvation, though we are 
sinners. He is not asecurity that we 
shall be sayed at any rate, without 
holiness, repentance, faith, or true re- 
ligion—for he never could enter into 
a suretyship of that kind: but his 
suretyship extends to this point, that 
the law shall be honoured; that all its 
demands shall be met; that we may be 
saved though we have violated it, and 
that its terrific penalty shall not fall 
uponus. The caseisthis. A sinner be- 
comes a true penitent and enters hea- 
ven. It might be said that he does 
this overa broken law; that God treats 
the good and bad alike, and that no 
respect has been paid to the law or 
the penalty in his salvation. Here 
the Great Surety comes in, and says 
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that it is not so. He has become re- 
sponsible for this; he the surety, the 
pledge, that all proper honour shall be 
paid to justice, and that the same 
good effects shall ensue as if the pe- 
nalty of the law had been fully borne. 
Ile himself has died to honour the law, 
and to open a way by which its penal- 
ty may be fully remitted consistently 
with justice, and he becomes the ever- 
lasting pledge or security to law, to 
justice, to the universe, that no injury 
shall result from the pardon and sal- 
vation of the sinner. According to 
this view, no man can rely on the sure- 
tyship of Jesus but he who expects 
salvation on the terms of the gospel. 
The suretyship is not at all that he 
shall be saved in his sins, or that he 
shall enter heaven no matter what 
life he leads; it is only that if he be- 
lieves, repents, and is saved, no injury 
shall be done to the universe; no dis- 
honour to the law. For this the 
Lord Jesus is responsible. { Of a 
better testament. Rather, “ofa better 
covenant.” The former covenant was 
that which God made with his people 
under the Mosaic dispensation; the 
new covenant is that made by means 
of Christ. Thisis better because (1.) 
the terms are more simple and easy; 
(2.) the observances and rites are 
much less onerous and hard; (3.) it 
relates to all men, not being confined 
to the Jewish people; (4.) it is now 
sure. The former was administered 
through the instrumentality of the 
Levitical priesthood, this by the Son 
of God; that was transitory and chang- 
ing, this is permanent and eternal. 
(The word rendered “ Surety,” is tyyves. 
It oceurs indeed here only in the New Tes- 
taument, nor is it found in the Septuagint, 7.e. 
the very word is ndt. Yet its derivatives oc- 
cur there, and bear'the sense that is ordinar- 
ily, and everywhere expressed by surety- 
ship, Prov. xvii. 18; xxii. 26, and other 
places. The word itself, too, is found in the 
Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus xxix. 15; 2 Mac, 
x. 28, on which last passage a recent and‘dis- 
tinguished writer observes, “we find the 
word (here) conveying the idea of a covenant 
engagement, and that too on the part of the 
Most High. When the Jews joined battle 
with Timotheus, they are said to have had 
the Great God for their tyzves, assuring 
them of victory. They had prostrated them- 
telves before the altar; they had spread ashes 
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upon their heads, and covered themeelves with 
sackcloth; they had poured out their hearts 
in prayer, pleading with the Most High, and 
putting him in mind of his promise—the pro- 
mise in which he had said that he would be 
an enemy to their enemies—then seizing their 
arms and advancing to meet Timotheus, they 
rushed into the fight, we are told, ¢yyvoy 
txovrts tunutesas xes vixng. Indeed, about 
the meaning of the word, and the accuracy 
of our English translation, there cau be no 
doubt. Critics who are very far from admit- 
ting the doctrine of Christ’ssuretyship in the 
covenant of redemption, have freely ad- 
mitted this. See Peirce on the place. 

What then is the sense of the word here ? 
Applied to Christ will it bear its ordinary 
sense or not? Is hea surety in a sense ana- 
Jogous to that in which men are sureties ? 
Hesitating to answer these questions in the 
affirmative, a host of commentators, following 
the Greeks, have observed, that tyzvo¢ is sub- 
stituted for, and equivalent to, gsoirns, oc- 
curring at ch. viii. 6; ix, 15; xii, 24. But 
because Christ is called, in these places, the 
tors Or Mediator of the covenant, it does not 
follow that e770; here has precisely the same 
sense. Or, if so, how shall we account for 
the introduction of this singular word at all? 
Why was not wécirys employed here, as, in 
other places, in the epistle ? This has, indeed 
been accounted for by observing, that as the 
apostle, in the 19th verse, had used the word 
tyyigouty, We draw near, he employed eyyuo; 
in the 22nd, for the sake of the paronomasia, 
to which figure he is alleged to have been 
much attached. But in whatever way the 
apostle may haye been led to the use of the 
word (and the above account is probable 
enough), he never would have used it, in a 
sense altogether different from that which or- 
dinarily is attached to it, out of fondness for 
any figure whatever. “A surety has to pay 
that which they owe, for whom he is engag- 
ed; todo, what is to be done by them, which 
they cannot perform. And if this be not the 
notion of a@ surety in this place, the apostle 
makes use of a word, nowhere else used in Ute 
whole scripture, to teach us that which it 
doth never signify among men, which is im- 
probable and absurd. For the sole reason 
why he did make use of it was, that from the 
nature and notion of it among men, in other 
cases, we may understand the signification of 
it, and what, under that name, he ascribes 
unto the Lord Jesus,""— Owen. 

ITaving thus proved that ¢7v0s is properly 
translated “surety,” and that Christ is so 
styled, in a sense not widely different from 
that which is usually attached to the word— 
let us next inquire, how Christ discharges 
this suretyship, or what he does in his capa- 
city of surety? Is he surety to us for God? 
This last question, by orthodox writers, is 
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24 But this man, because he con- 


priests, because they were not suf-| tinueth ever, hath an! unchange- 


fered to continue by reason of death: 
1 or, which passeth not from one to another. 


pee ees ee ee 
for the most part, answered in the negative 


on the ground that there can be no need of 
security for God, his promise and his oath be- 
ing sufficient guarantee that he will fulfil 
his engagement; on the ground also, that a 
surety must be sume one greater than the 
party for whom he engages, which, in the 
case of God, renders the thing impossible, 
since there is none greater than He. Thus 
Dr. Owen has argued at great length, and is 
followed by Guyse, Bosion, and many others. 
Yet there are not wanting writers of great 
reputation for learning and orthodoxy, who 
seruple not to say that Christ is surety for 
God ; (see Mr. Scott on this place). He un- 
dertook, on the part of the Father, that all the 
promises should be made good to the seed. 
He acts in the behalf of God towards us, and 
assures us of the divine favour. “If it be 
asked, what need was there of a Mediator to 
assure us of the fulfilment of the promises 
made by the God of truth, who cannot lie or 
deceive us, I answer, the same objection 
might be made against God’s adding his oath 
to his promise, whereby he intended to give 
us the greater security of accomplishment.” — 
Peirce. The exclusion of this idea from the 
suretyship of Christ, on the part of so many 
divines, doubtless arose from the improper 
use made of it by Socinians, who unwilling 
to admit that Christ had become bound for 
our debt of suffering and obedience, and, in 
this sense, was surety for us, resolved the 
suretyship into a mere engagement in behalf 
of God. They could not allow more, with- 
out allowing the atonement. While, how- 
ever, we see no necessity for discarding this 
tdea, because it has been used for bad pur- 
poses, we maintain, that this is neither all, 
nor even the principal part, of the suretyship 
of Christ. Revert to the original notion of 
4 surety. He is one who engages, in be- 
half of another, to pay a debt or discharge a 
duty, which that other may fail to pay or dis. 
charge. Christ engaged to stand in that re- 
lation toward us, and therefore he is the 
rurety for us to God, that our debt shall be 
discharged. God the Father, on his part, en- 
sages, that Christ shall see his seed, that they 
-hall be saved ; and the Son of God, on his 
yart, becomes bound for the debt of penalty 
und obedience. This is the covenant of re- 
demption, “the counsel of peace” between 
the Father and the Son, before all worlds; 
Zech. vi. 13; Isa. lili. 10,12. It is unneces- 
sary farther to observe, that Christ, in his ca- 
pacity of surety, has nobly redeemed his 
pledge, endured the penalty, and honoured 


able ¢ priesthood. 
@ 18a.2.35. 


the precept of the broken law, and thereby 
secured fur his people the blessings of the 
covenant. 

Before concluding this Note, we may ro- 
mark that some difference of opinion exists 
among those who hold the suretyship of 
Christ, in reference to another question, viz. 
Whether he became surety for the faith, re- 
peutance, and evangelical obedience of his 
people? “I answer,” says Thomas Boston, 
“though the elect’s believing, repenting, 
and sincere vbedience are infallibly secured 
in the covenant, yet I judge, that Christ did 
not become surety in the covenant, in way 
of caution to his Father, that the elect should 
perform these deeds, or any other. These 
belong rather to the promissory part of the 
covenant. They are benefits promised in the 
covenant BY GoD unto CHRIST, the surety, 
as a reward of his fulfilling the condition of 
the covenant. And so they are, by the un- 
changeable truth of God, and his exact jus- 
tice, ensured beyond all possibility of failure; 
Ps. xxii. 27, 30, 31; Ps. cx. 3; Isa. fii, 10. 
with ver. 1; Ezek. xxxiv. 26, 27, 31; Heb. 
viii. 10, 11."—~ Boston on the Covenant of 
Grace ; see also Dr. Dick’s admirable lectures 
on the same subject. 

It will be seen from this review of the 
suretyship of Christ, that the sentiments of 
our author on the subject are not materially 
different from those of evangelical divines in 
Scotland. He may not use the same phrase- 
ology, but “security to the law, to justice, to 
the universe, that no injury shall result: from 
the pardon of the sinner,” is much the same 
with “surety to God for us," that our debt 
shall be discharged, #.¢. that none of these 
interests sha)l suffer.] 

23. And they truly. Under the 
Jewish dispensation. The object of 
this verse and the following is, to 
state one more reason of the excel- 
lence of the priesthood of Christ. It 
is, that owing to the frailty of human 
nature, and the shortness of life, the 
office of priest there was continually 
changing. But here there was no 
such change. Christ, being exalted 
to the heavens to live for ever there, 
has now an unchangeable priesthood, 
and everything in regard to his office 
is permanent. 

24. But this man. Gr. “But he’’— 
referring to Christ. § Because he 
continueth ever. Gr. ‘‘ Because he re- 
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25 Wherefore he is able * also 
to save them ! to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession 


for > them. 
@ Jude 24. 


mains for ever.” ‘The idea is because 
he does not die, but ever lives, he has 
an unchanging priesthood. There 
is no necessity that he should yield it 
to others, as was the case with the 
Jewish priests because they were 
mortal. The reason in their case, 
why it passed to others, was not that 
they did not perform the office well, 
but that they were mortal, and could 
not continue to hold it. But this rea- 
son could not operate in the case of 
the Lord Jesus, and therefore his 
priesthood would be permanent. 
{ Hath an unchangeable priesthood. 
Marg. “or, which passeth not from one 
to another.” The margin expresses 
the sense of the passage. The idea 
isnot strictly that it was unchangeable, 
but that it did not pass over into other 
hands. The Levitical priesthood 
passed from one to another as succes- 
sive generations came on the stage of 
action. This reasoning is not design- 
ed to prove that the priesthood of 
Christ will be literally eternal—for 
its necessity may cease when all the 
redeemed are in heaven—but that it 
is permanent, and does not pass from 
hand to hand. 

25. Wherefore he is able also. As 
he ever lives, and ever intercedes, he 
has power to save. He does not be- 
gin the work of salvation, and then 
relinquish it by reason of death, but 
he lives on as long as it is necessary 
that anything should be done for the 
salvation of his people. We need a 
Saviour who has power, and Christ 
has shown that he has all the power 
which is needful to rescue man from 
eternal death. J To the uttermost. 
This does not mean simply for ever— 
but that he has power to save them so 
that their salvation shall be complete— 
tis rd wavetais. He does not abandon 
the work midway; he does not begin 
a work which he is unable to finish. 
He can aid us a3 long as we need 
anything done for our salvation; he 
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26 For such an high priest 
became us, who zs holy, * harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners, and made higher than the 


heavens ; 
6 Ro.8.31; lJohn 2.1. ¢ ch.4,15; 1Pe.2.22. 


can save all who will entrust their sal- 
vation to his hands. J That come 
unto God by him. In his name; or 
depending on him. To come to God, 
is to approach him for pardon and 
salvation. J Seeing he ever liveth. 
Ee does not die as the Jewish priests 
did. { Zo make intercession for them; 
see Note Rom. viii.34. He constant- 
ly presents the merits of his death as 
a reason why we should be saved. 
The precise mode, however, in which 
he makes intercession in heaven for 
his people is not revealed. The gene- 
ral meaning is, that he undertakes 
their cause, and assists them in over- 
coming their foes and in their endea- 
vours to live a holy life; comp. 1 John 
ii. 1. He does in heaven whatever is 
necessary to obtain for us grace and 
strength; secures the aid which we 
need against our foes ; and isthe pledge 
or security for us that the law shall be 
honoured, and the justice and truth 
of God maintained, though we are 
saved. It is reasonable to presume 
that this is somehow by the presenta- 
tion of the merits of his great sacri- 
fice, and that that is the ground on 
which all this grace is obtained. As 
that is infinite, we need not fear that 
it will ever be exhausted. 

26. For such an High Priest became 
us. Was fitted to ourcondition. That. 
is, there was that in our character and 
circumstances which demanded that 
a high priest for us should be person- 
ally holy. It was not requisite mere- 
ly that he should have great power; 
or that he should be of arank superi- 
or to that of the Jewish priesthood ; 
but there was a special propriety that 
he should surpass all others in morai 
purity. Other priests were mere 
mortal men, and it was necessary that 
their office should pass to other hands ; 
they were sinful men also, and it was 
necessary that sacrifices should be 
made for themselves as well as others. 
We need, however, a different priest. 
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27 Whoneedethnot daily, as those 
high priests, to offer up sacrifice, 
first? for his own sins, and then for 

a 1.e9.7. 


We need net only one who ever lives, 


but one who is perfectly holy, and who 
has no need to bring an offering for 
himself, and all the merit of whose 
sacrifice, therefore, may be ours. 
Such an high priest we have in the 
person of the Lord Jesus; and there 
is no truth more interesting, and no 
proposition more susceptible of proof, 
than that mE 18 EXACTLY FITTED TO 
maN. In his moral character, and in 
the great work which he has accom- 
plished, he is just such a Saviour as 
is adapted to the wants of ignorant, 
fallen, wretched, sinful man. Ile is 
benevolent, and pities our woes; wise, 
and is able to enlighten ourignorance ; 
compassionate, and ready to forgive our 
faults. He has made such a sacrifice 
as was necessary to put away our guilt, 
and offers such intercession as we need 
to have offered for us in order that we 
may be preserved from falling. {| Who 
is holy. Notmerely outwardly right- 
eous, but pure in heart. { Harm- 
less. Not injuring any one. To no 
one didhe dowrong. Neither to their 
name, person, or property, did he ever 
do injury; nor will he ever. He is 
the only one who has lived on earth of 
whom it could be said that he never, 
in any way, did wrong to another. 
| Undefled. By sin; by any impro- 
per desire or passion. He was un- 
stained by crime; “ unspotted from 
the world.’”’ Sin always defiles the 
soul; but from every such pollution 
the Lord Jesus wasfree. { Separate 
from sinners. That is, he did not 
associate with them as such. He did 
not partake of their feelings, plans, 
pleasures. Though he mingled with 
them, yet it was merely to do them 
good, and in all his life there was an 
entire separation from the feelings, 
principles, and views of a sinful world. 
q And made higher than the heavens. 
Exalted above the visible heavens ; 
that is, at the right hand of God; see 
Notes on Eph. i. 21; Phil. ii.9. We 
needed a high priest who is thus ex- 
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the people’s : for this he did once, 
when he offered up himself. 
28 For the law maketh men high 


alted that he may manage our cause 
before the throne of God. 
27. Who needcth not daily, as those 


high priests. As the Jewish priests. 
This is an additional circumstance 
introduced to show the superior ex- 
cellency of the Iligh Priest of the 
Christian profession, and to show alsa 
how he was fitted to our wants. The 
Jewish high priest was a sinful man. 
IIe had the same fallen and corrupt 
nature as others. He needed an ex- 
piatory sacrifice for his own sins as 
really as they did for theirs. When 
he approached God to offer sacrifice, 
it was needful to make an atonement 
for himself, and when all was done 
it was still a sacrifice offered by a sin- 
ful man. But it was not so in the 
case of Jesus. Ile was so holy that 
he needed no sacrifice for himself, and 
all that he did was in behalf of others. 
Besides, it was necessary that the 
sacrifices in the Jewish service should 
be constantly repeated. They wera 
imperfect. They were mere types and 
shadows. They who offered them 
were frail, sinful men. It became 
necessary, therefore, to repeat them 
every day to keep up the proper sense 
of their transgressions, and to furnish 
a suitable acknowledgment of the ten- 
dency to sin alike among the people 
and the priests. Neither in the na- 
ture of the offering, nor in the char- 
acter of those who made it, was there 
any sufficient reason why it should 
cease to be offered, and it was there- 
fore repeated day by day. But it was 
not so with the Lord Jesus. The 
offering which he made, though pre- 
sented but once, was so ample and per- 
fect that it had sufficient merit for all 
the sins of the world, and needed ne- 
ver to be repeated.—It is not proba- 
ble that the Jewish high priest him- 
self personally officiated at the offer- 
ing of sacrifice every day; but the 
meaning here is, that it was done 
daily, and that there was need ofa 
daily sacrifice in his behalf. As one 


{66 


priests which have infirmity ; but 
the word of the oath, which was 


of the Jewish people, the sacrifice was 
offered on his account as well as on 
the account of others—for he partook 
of the common infirmities and sin- 
fulness of the nation. § For this he 
did once. That is, once for all— 
ipérak, He made such an atonement 
that it was not needful that it should 
be repeated. Thus he put an end to 
sacrifice, for when he made the great 
atonement it was complete, and there 
was no need that any more blood 
should be shed for human guilt. 

28. For the law. The ceremonial 
law. Y Which have infirmity. Who 
are weak, frail, sinful, dying. Such 
were all who were appointed to the 
office of priest under the Jewish law. 
{ But the word of the oath. By which 
one was appointed after the order of 
Melchisedek ; Note, ver.21. ¢ Maketh 
the Son. The Son of God. That 
appointment has resulted in his being 
set apart to this work. | Who ts 
consecrated for evermore. Marg. 
Perfected; see Note ch.ii.10. The 
idea is, that the appointment is com- 
plete and permanent. It does not 
pass from one to the other. It is 
perfect in all the arrangements, and 
will remain so for ever. 


REMARKS. 


The subject of this chapter is the ex- 
alted high-priesthood of the Redeem- 
er. This is a subject which pertains 
toall Christians,andtoallmen. Allre- 
ligions imply the priestly office; all sup- 
pose sacrifice of some kind. In regard 
to the priestly office of Christ as illus- 
trated in this chapter, we may observe, 

(1.) Hestandsalone. In that office 
he had no predecessor, and has no 
one to succeed him. In this respect 
he was without father, mother, or de- 
scent—and he stands in lonely ma- 
jesty as the only one who sustains the 
office ; ver. 3. 

(2.) He is superior to Abraham. 
Abraham never laid claim to the of- 
fice of priest, but he recognised his 
inferiority to one whom the Messiah 
was to resemble ; vers. 2, 4. 
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since the law, maketh the Son, who 
is } consecrated for evermore. 
1 or, perfected. 


(3.) He is superior to all the Jew- 


ish priesthood — sustaining a rank 
and performing an office above them 
all. The great ancestor of all the 
Levitical priests recognised his infe- 
riority to one of the rank or “ order’’ 
of which the Messiah was to be, and 
received from hima blessing. In ou: 
contemplation of Christ, therefore, as 
priest, we have the privilege of re- 
garding him as superior to the Jew- 
ish high priest—exalted as was his 
office, and important as were the 
functions of his office; as more grand, 
more pure, more worthy of confidence 
and love. 

(4.) The great High Priest of the 
Christian profession is the only per- 
fect priest ; vers. 11,19. The Jew- 
ish priests were all imperfect and 
sinful men. The sacrifices which 
they offered were imperfect, and could 
not give peace to the conscience. 
There was need of some better sys- 
tem, and they all looked forward to it. 
But in the Lord Jesus, and in his 
work, there is absolute perfection. 
What he did was complete, and his 
office needs no change. 

(5.) The office now is permanent. 
It does not: change from hand to 
hand; vers, 23, 24. He who sustains 
this office does not die, and we may 
ever apply to him, and cast our cares 
on him. Men die; one generation 
succeeds another; but our High 
Priest isthe same. We may trust in 
him in whom our fathers found peace 
and salvation, and then we may teach 
our children to confide in the same 
High Priest—and so send the invalu- 
able lesson down to latest genera- 
tions. 

(6.) His work is firm and sure; 
vers. 20—22. His office is founded 
on an oath, and he has become the 
security for all who will commit their 
cause to him. Can great interests 
like those of the soul be entrusted to 
better hands? Are they not safer in 
his keeping than in our own ? 

(7.) He is able to save to the utter- 
most; ver. 25. That power he showed 
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when he was on earth; that power 
he is constantly evincing. No one 
has asked aid of him and found him 
unable to render it ; no one has been 
suffered to sink down to hell because 
his arm was weak. What he has 
done for a few he can do for “ all ;” 
and they who will entrust themselves 
to him will find him a sure Saviour. 
Why will not men then be persuaded 
to commit themselves to him? Can 
they save themselves? Where is there 
one who has shown that he was able 
todoit? Do they not need a Saviour? 
Let the history of the world answer. 
Can man conduct his own cause be- 
fore God? How weak, ignorant, and 
blind is he; how little qualified for 
such an office! Has any one suffered 
wrong by committing himself to the 
Redeemer? If there ts suchan one, 
where is he? Who has ever made 
this complaint that has tried it? Who 
ever wiil make it? In countless mil- 
lions of instances, the trial has been 
made whether Christ was ‘‘ able to 
save.’ Men have gone with a trou- 
bled spirit; with a guilty conscience; 
and with awful apprehensions of the 
wrath to come, and have asked him 
to save them. Not one of those who 
have done this has found reason to 
doubt his ability ; not one has regret- 
ted that he has committed the death- 
less interest of the soul into his hands. 

(8.) Christ saves to the uftermost; 
ver. 25. He makes the salvation 
complete. So the Bible assures us; 
and so we see itin factas far as we can 
trace the soul. When a Christian 
friend dies, we stand at his bed-side 
and accompany him as far as we can 
into the valley of the shadow of death. 
We ask him whether he feels that 
Christ is able to save? He replies, 
‘yes.’ When he has lost the power 
of speaking above a whisper, we ask 
him the same question, and receive 
the same reply. When he gives us 
the parting hand, and we, still anxious 
to know whether all is well, ask the 
same question, a sign, asmile, a light- 
ing up of the dying eye, declares that 
all is well. As far as we can trace 
the departing soul when it goes into 
the dark valley, we receive the same 
assurance ; and why should we doubt 
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that the same grace is bestowed fur- 
ther onward, and that he saves “to the 
uttermost?” But what else thus 
saves? Friends give the parting 
hand at the gloomy entrance to that 
valley, and the gay and the worldly 
coolly turn away. The delusions of 
infidelity there forsake the soul, and 
minister no comfort then. Flatterers 
turn away from the dying scene—for 
who flatters the dying with the praise 
of beauty or accomplishments? Taste, 
skill, learning, talent, do not help 
then, for how can they save a dying 
soul? None but Jesus saves to the 
“uttermost ;’’ no other friend but he 
goes with us entirely through the 
valley of death. Is it not better to 
have such a friend than to go alone 
through that dark, gloomy path ? 
Any other gloomy and dangerous 
way may be more safely trod without 
a, friend, than the vale of death. 

(9.) The Christian religion is fitted 
to our condition ; vers. 26,27. It has 
just such a High Priest as we need— 
holy, harmless, undefiled. Just such 
an atonement has been made as is 
necessary—ample, rich, full, and not 
needing to be made again. It reveals 
just such truth as we want—that re- 
specting the immortality of the soul, 
and the glorious state of the redeemed 
beyond the grave. It imparts just 
such consolation as is fitted to our 
condition—pure, rich, unfailing, ele- 
vating. It reconciles us to God just 
as it should be done—in such a way 
that God can be honoured, and the 
purity and dignity of his law main- 
tained. It is the religion adapted to 
dying, ignorant, sinful, wretched man. 
No other system so much consults the 
true dignity of our nature, and the 
honour of God; no one diffuses such 
consolations through the life that is, 
or fills with such hopes in regard to 
the life to come. 

(10.) Since, then, we have now such 
a Great High Priest ; since the pro- 
mises of the gospel are settled on so 
firm a foundation; and since the gos- 
pel in its provisions of mercy is all that 
we can desire it to be, let us yield 
our hearts entirely to the Saviour, and 
make this salvation wholly ours. We 
have the privilege, if we will, of draw- 
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ing near to God with boldness. We 
may come near his throne. Though 
we are poor, and sinful, and deserve 
neither notice nor mercy, yet we may 
come and ask for all that we need. 
We may go to God, and supplicate 
his favour, with the assurance that 
he is ready to hear. We may go 
feeling that the great atonement has 
been made for our sins, and that no 
other offering is now needed; that 
the last bloody offering which God 
required has been presented, and that 
all that he now asks is the sacrifice 
of acontrite and a gratefulheart. All 
that was needful to be done on the 
part of God to provide a way of sal- 
vation has been done; all that re- 
mains is for man to forsake his sins 
and to come back to a God who waits 
to be gracious. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter is a continuation of 
the argument which has been prose- 
cuted in the previous chapters re- 
specting the priesthood of Christ. 
The apostle had demonstrated that 
he was to be a priest, and that he was 
to be, not of the Levitical order, but 
of the order of Melchisedek. As a 
consequence he had proved that this 
involved a change of the law appoint- 
ing the priesthood, and that in re- 
spect to permanency, and happy moral 
influence, the priesthood of Christ far 
surpassed the Jewish. This thought 
he pursues in this chapter, and shows 
particularly that it involved a change 
in the nature of the covenant between 
God and his people. In the prosecu- 
tion of this, he (1.) states the sum or 
principal point of the whole matter 
under discussion—that the priesthood 
of Christ was real and permanent, 
while that of the Hebrew economy 
was typical, and was destined in its 
own nature to be temporary ; vers. 1— 
3. (2.) There was a fitness and pro- 
priety in his being removed to heaven 
to perform the functions of his office 
there—since if he had remained on 
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We have such an high priest, @ who 
isset on the right hand of the throne 
of the Majesty in the heavens ; 

@ Ep.1.20. 


earth he could not have officiated as 


priest, that duty being by the law of 
Moses entrusted to others pertaining 
to another tribe ; vers. 4,5. (3.) Christ 
had obtained a more exalted ministry 
than the Jewish priests held, because 
he was the Mediator in a better cove- 
nant—a covenant that related rather 
to the heart than to external observ- 
ances ; vers. 6—13. That new cove- 
nant excelled the old in the following 
respects :—(a) It was established on 
better promises ; ver. 6. (6) It was 
not a covenant requiring mainly ex- 
ternal observances, but pertained to 
the soul, and the law of that covenant 
was written there ; vers. 7—10. (c) 
It was connected with the diffusion of 
the knowledge of the Lord among all 
classes from the highest to the lowest ; 
ver.11. (d) The evidence of forgive- 
ness might be made more clear than 
it was under the old dispensation, and 
the way in which sins are pardoned 
be much better understood; ver. 
12. These considerations involved 
the consequence, also, which is stated 
in ver. 13, that the old covenant was 
of necessity about to vanish away. 

1. Now & the things which we have 
spoken. Or, “of the things of which 
we are speaking” ( Stuart); or as we 
should say, of what is said. Tho 
Greek does not necessarily mean 
things that had been spoken, but may 
refer to all that he was saying, taking 
the whole subject into consideration. 
J This is the sum. Or this is the 
principal thing ; referring to what he 
was about to say, not what he had 
said. Our translators seem to have 
understood this as referring to a sum- 
ming up, or recapitulation of what 
he had said, and there can be no 


| doubt that the Greek would bear this 


interpretation. But another exposi- 
tion has been proposed, adopted by 
Bloomfield, Stuart, Michaelis, and 
Storr, among the moderns, and found 
also in Suidas, Theodoret, Theophy- 
lact, and others, among the ancients, 
It is that which regards the word 
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2A minister of ! the sanctu-{ which the Lord pitched, and not 
ary * and of the true tabernacle, | man. 


lor, holy things. @ch.9.8,12,24. 

cy a Bm 
rendered sum—xs@zAcsor—as meaning | situation in heaven; see Phil. ii, 93 
the principal thing ; the chief matter; | Notes Eph. i. 21, 22. 

the most important point. The rea-| 2.4 minister of the sanctuary. Marg. 
son for this interpretation is, that the | “ or holy things.” Gr. cay éyiav. The 
apostle in fact goes into no recapitu- | Greek may either mean the sanctuary 
lation of what he had said, but enters | —denoting the Holy of Holies; or 
on a new topic relating to the priest- | holy things. The word sanctuary— 
hood of Christ. Instead of going over | vtp—kodesh—was given to the ta- 
what he had demonstrated, he enters | bernacle or temple as a holy place, 
on amore important point, that the|and the plural form which is here 
priesthood of Christ is performed in| used—rz dy:2—was given to the most 
heaven, and that he has entered into| holy place by way of eminence — 
the true tabernacle there. Allwhich| the full form of the name being— 
preceded was type and shadow ; this | m= sp wip —kodesh koddshim, or, 
was that which the former economy | éyie eyiwv—hagia hagiin, (Jahn’s 
had adumbrated. In the previous} Arche. § 328), or as it is here used 
chapters the apostle had shown that | simply as r& dye. The connection 
he who sustained this office was su-| seems to require us to understand it 
perior in rank to the Jewish priests ; | of the most holy place, and not of holy 
that they were frail and dying, and| things. ‘The idea is, that the Lord 
that the office in their hands was| Jesus the Great High Priest, has en- 
changing from one to another, but | tered into the Holy of Holies in hea- 
that that of Christ was permanent and | ven, of which that in the tabernacle 
abiding. He now comes to consider | was an emblem. For a description 
the real nature of the office itself; the | of the Most Holy place in the temple, 
sacrifice which was offered ; the sub- | see Notes on Matt. xxi.12. {And of 
stance of which all in the former dis- | the true tabernacle. The real taber- 
pensation was the type. This was| nacle in heaven, of which that among 
the principal thing—xs@dérciov — the | the Hebrews was but the type. The 
head, the most important matter; and | word tabernacle—ocxns;—means pro- 
the consideration of this is pursued} perly a booth, hut, or tent, and was 
through the viiith, ixth, and xth chap- | applied to the tent which Moses was 
ters. J We have such an high priest. | directed to build as the place for the 
That is settled; proved ; indisputable. | worship of God. That tabernacle, as 
The Christian system is not destitute | the temple was afterwards, was re- 
of that which was regarded as so es- | garded as the peculiar abode of God 
sential to the old dispensation—the | on earth. Ilere the reference is to 
office of a high priest. YJ Who is set | heaven, as the dwelling place of God, 
on the right hand of @ throne, &c.| of which that tabernacle was the 
IIe is exalted to honour and glory| emblem or symbol. It is called the 
before God. The right hand was re- | “‘ ¢rue tabernacle,” as it is the real 
garded as the place of principal hon- | dwelling of God, of which the one 
our, and when it is said that Christ | made by Moses was but the emblem. 
is at the right hand of God, the mean- | It is not moveable and perishable like 
ing is, that he is exalted to the high- | that made by man, but is unchanging 
est honour in the universe ; see Note | and eternal. | Which the Lord pitched, 
Mark xvi. 19. Ofcourse the language | and not man. The word pitched is 
is figurative—as God has no hands | adapted to express the setting up of a 
literally—but the language conveys an | tent. When it is said that “the Lord 
important meaning, that he is near to | pitched the true tabernacle,” that is, 
God; is high in his affection and love, | the permanent dwelling in heaven ; 
and is raised to the most elevated ' the meaning is, that heaven has heen 
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3 For every high priest is or- 
dained to offer gifts and sacrifices : 
wherefore @ és of necessity that 
this man have somewhat also to 
offer. @ 

@ Ep.5.2; ch.9.12. 


fitted up by God himself, and that 


whatever is necessary to constitute 
that an appropriate abode for the di- 
vine majesty has been done by him. 
To that glorious dwelling the Re- 
deemer has been received, and there 
he performs the office of high priest 
in behalf of man. In what way he 
does this, the apostle specifies in the 
remainder of this chapter, and in ch. 
ix. x. 

3. For every high priest 13 ordained 
to offer gifts and sacrifices. This isa 
general statement about the functions 
of the high priest. It was the pecu- 
liarity of the office ; it constituted its 
essence, that some gift or sacrifice 
was to be presented. This was indis- 
putable in regard to the Jewish high 
priest, and this is involved in the na- 
ture of the priestly office everywhere. 
A priest is one who offers sacrifice, 
mainly in behalf of others. The 
principles involved in the office are, 
(1.) that there is need that some offer- 
ing or atonement should be made for 
sin; and (2.) that there is a fitness or 
propriety that some one should be 
designated to do it. If this idea that 
a priest must offer sacrifice be correct, 
then it follows that the name priest 
should not be given to any one who 
is not appointed to offer sacrifice. It 
should not therefore be given to the 
ministers of the gospel, for it is no 
part of their work to offer sacrifice — 
the great sacrifice for sin having been 
once offered by the Lord Jesus, and 
not being again to be repeated. Ac- 
cordingly the writers in the New 
Testament are perfectly uniform and 
consistent on this point. The name 
priest is never once given to the min- 
isters of the gospel there. They are 
called ministers, ambassadors, pas- 
tors, bishops, overseers, &c., but never 
priests. Nor skould they be so called 
in the Christian church. The name 
priest as applied to Christian minis- 
ters, has been derived from the pa- 
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4 For if he were on earth, he 
should not be a priest, seeing that 
1 there are priests that offer gifts 
according to the law : 


6 Who serve unto tne exam- 
1 or, they. 


They hold that the priest does 


pisis. 

offer as a sacrifice the real body and 
blood of Christ in the mass, and hold- 
ing this, the name priest is given to 
the minister who does it consistently. 
It is not indeed right or Scriptural— 
for the whole doctrine on which it is 
based is absurd and false, but while 
that doctrine is held the name is con- 
sistent. But with what show of con- 
sistency or propriety can the name 
be given to a Protestant minister of 
the gospel? { Wherefore it is of ne- 
cessity that this man have somewhat 
also to offer. That the Lord Jesus 
should make an offering. That is, 
since he is declared to be a priest, 
and since it is essential to the office 
that a priest should make an offering, 
it is indispensable that he should 
bring a sacrifice to God. He could 
not be a priest on the acknowledged 
principles on which that office is held, 
unless he did it. What the offering 
was which the Lord Jesus made, the 
apostle specifies more fully in ch. ix. 
11—14, 25, 26. 

4. For if he were on earth, he should 
not be a priest. Te could not perform 
that office. The design of this is, to 
show @ reason why he was removed 
to heaven. ‘The reason was, that on 
earth there were those who were set 
apart to that office, and that he, not 
being of the same tribe with them, 
could not officiate as priest. There 
was an order of men here on earth 
consecrated already to that office, and 
hence it was necessary that the Lord 
Jesus, in performing the functions of 
the office, should be removed to ano- 
ther sphere. 

5. Who serve unto the example. 
Who perform their service by the 
mere example and shadow of the 
heavenly things; or in a tabernacle, 
and in a mode, that is the mere em- 
blem of the reality which cxists in 
heaven. The reference is to the ta- 
bernacle, which was a mere example 
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pleand shadow @ of heavenly things, 

as Moses was admonished of God 

when he was about to make the ta- 
@ Col.2.173;ch.10.1. 


or copy of heaven. The word here 
rendered example—owodsiyua—means 
a copy, likeness, or imitation. The 
tabernacle was made after a pattern 
which was shown to Moses; it was 
made so as to have some faint resem- 
blance to the reality in heaven, and 
in that “copy,” or ‘example,’ they 
were appointed to officiate. Their 
service, therefore, had some resem- 
blance to that in heaven. § And 
shadow. That is, in the tabernacle 
where they served there was a mere 
shadow of that which was real and 
substantial. Compared with what is 
in heaven, it was what the shadow is 
compared with the substance. A 
shadow—as of a man, a house, a tree, 
will indicate the form, the outline, 
the size of the object; but it has no 
substance, or reality. So it was with 
the rites of the Jewish religion. They 
were designed merely as a shadow of 
the substantial realities of the true 
religion, or to present the dim out- 
lines of what is true and real in hea- 
ven ; comp. Notes on Col. ii. 17; Heb. 
x, 1. The word shadow here—exiz 
—is used in distinction from the body 
or reality—caa—(comp. Col. ii. 17), 
and also from sixa»—a perfect image 
or resemblance; see Heb. x.1. Of 
heavenly things. Of the heavenly 
sanctuary ; of what is real and substan- 
tialin heaven. That is, there exists 
in heaven a reality of which the service 
in the Jewish sanctuary was but the 
outline. ‘The reference is, undoubt- 
edly, to the service which the Lord 
Jesus performs there as the great high 
priest of his people. { As Moses was 
admonished of God. As he was di- 
vinely instructed. The word here used 
—xenearifw—means properly to give 
oracular responses; tomake communi- 
cations to men in asupernatural way— 
by dreams, by direct revelations, &c. ; 
see Matt. ii. 12, 22; Lukeii. 26; Acts 
x. 22; Heb. xi. 7%. J For, see, saith 
he; Ex. xxv. 9, 40; xxvi. 30. In Ex. 
xl. it is also repeatedly said that Moses 
executed all the work of the taberna- 
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bernacle: for, See, saith he, > zhat 

thou makeall thingsaccording tothe 

pattern showed to thee inthe mount, 
& Ex.25,40;26.30. 


cle as he had been commanded. Great 


care was taken that an exact copy 
should be exhibited to him of all which 
he was to make, and that the work 
should be exactly like the pattern. 
The reason doubtless was, that as the 
Jewish service was to be typical, none 
but God could judge of the form in 
which the tabernacle should be made 
It was not to be an edifice of archi- 
tectural beauty, skill, or taste, but was 
designed to adumbrate important re- 
alities which were known only to God. 
Hence it was needful that the exact 
model of them should be given to Moses, 
and that it should be scrupulously fol- 
lowed. QJ That thou make all things. 
Not only the tabernacle itself, but the 
altars, the ark, the candlestick, &c. 
The form and materials for each were 
specified, and the exact pattern shown 
to Mosesin the mount. {[ According 
to the pattern. Gr. riarsv—type ; that 
is, figure, form. The word cures, type, 
means properly anything produced by 
the agency or means of blows (from 
rirrw, to strike); hence a mark, stamp, 
print, impression—as that made by 
driving nails in the hands (John xx. 
25); then a figure or form, as of ar 
image or statue (Acts vii. 43); the 
form of a doctrine or opinion (Rom. 
vi. 17); then an example to be imitat- 
ed or followed (1 Cor. x. 6, 7; Phil. iii. 
17; 1 Thess. i. 7; 2 Thess. iii. 9); and 
hence a pattern, or model after which 
anything is to be made; Acts vii. 44. 
This is the meaning here. The allu- 
sion is to a pattern such as an archi- 
tect or sculptor uses; a drawing, or 
figure made in wood or clay, after 
which the work is to be modelled, 
The idea is, that some such drawing 
or model was exhibited to Moses by 
God on mount Sinai, so that he might 
have an exact idea of the tabernacle 
which was to be made. A similar 
drawing or model of the temple was 
given by David to Solomon ; 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 11,12. We are not indeed to 
suppose that there was in the case of 
the pattern shown to Moses, any min- 
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6 But now hath he obtained a 
more excellent 4 ministry, by how 
much also he is the mediator of a 
better 1 covenant, which was esta- 
blished upon better promises. 


created and exhibited, but that the 
form of the tabernacle was exhibited 
to Moses in vision (Note Isa. i.1), or 
was so vividly impressed on his mind 
that he would have a distinct view of 
the edifice which was to be reared. 
q In the mount. In mount Sinai; 
for is was while Moses was there in 
the presence of God, that these com- 
munications were made. 

6. But now hath he obtained. That 
is, Christ. J A more excellent min- 
istry. A service of ahigher order, or 
of a more exalted nature. It was the 
real and substantial service of which 
the other was but the emblem; it per- 
tained to things in heaven, while that 
was concerned with the earthly taber- 
nacle ; it was enduring, while that was 
to vanish away; sec Notes on 2 Cor. 
lii.6—9. Ff By how much. By as much 
as the new covenant is more important 
than the old, by so much does his 
ministry exceed in dignity that under 
the ancient dispensation. He is the 
mediator; see Notes on Gal. iii. 19, 20, 
where the word mediator is explained. 
It means here that Christ officiates 
between God and man according to 
the arrangements of the new covenant. 
{ Of a better covenant. Marg. “ Or 
testament.”” This word properly de- 
notes a disposition, arrangement, or 
ordering of things; and inthe Scrip- 
tures is employed to describe the ar- 
rangement which God has made to 
secure the maintenance of his worship 
on earth, and the salvation of men. 
It is untformly used in the Septuagint 
and in the New Testament to denote 
the covenant which God makes with 
men The word which properly de- 
notes a covenant or compact —cur9ixn 
—suntheke is never used. The writers 
of the New Testament evidently de- 
rived its use from the Septuagint, but 
why the authors of that version em- 
ployed it as denoting a will rather 
than the proper one denoting a com- 


iature model of wood or stone actually 
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7 For if> that first covenant had 
been faultless, then should no place 
have been sought for the second, 

@ 2C or.3.6-9; ch.7.22. 1 or, testament. 
6 ch.7.11. 


pact, is unknown. It has been sup- 
posed by some, and the conjecture is 
not wholly improbable, that it was 
because they were unwilling to repre- 
sent God as making a compact or 
agreement with men, but chose rather 
to represent him as making a mere 
arrangement or ordering of things; * 
comp. Notes on ver. 8, and ch. ix. 16, 
17. This is a better covenant than 
the old, inasmuch as it relates mainly 
to the pardon of sin; to a spiritual and 
holy religion; see ver.10. ‘Ihe for- 
mer related more to external rites and 
observances, and was destined to 
vanish away; see ver. 13. J Which 
was established upon better promises. 
The promises in the first covenant 
pertained mainly to the present life. 
They were promises of length of days; 
of increase of numbers; of seed time 
and harvest; of national privileges, 
and of extraordinary peace, abun- 
ance, and prosperity. That there was 
also the promise of eternal life, it 
would be wrong to doubt; but this was 
not the main thing. In the new cove- 
nant, however, the promise of spiri- 
tual blessings becomes the principal 
thing. The mind is directed to hea- 
ven; the heart is cheered with the 
hopes of immortal life; the favour of 
God and the anticipation of heaven 
are secured in the most ample and 
solemn manner. 

7. For of that first covenant had 
been faultless ; see Note on ch. vii. 11. 
It is implied here that God had said 
that that covenant was not perfect or 
faultless. The meaning is not that 
that first covenant made under Moses 
had any real faults —or inculcated 
that which was wrong, but that it did 
not contain the ample provision for 
the pardon of sin and the salvation of 
the soul which was desirable. It was 
merely preparatory to the gospel. 
{ Phen showd no place have been 

* See supplementary Note, ch, ix. 16, for 
the evidence of the covenant of grace. 
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8 For finding fault with them, 
he @ saith, Behold, the days come, 
@ Je.31.31-34. 


sought for the second. There could 
not have been—inasmuch as in that 
case it would have been impossible to 
have bettered it, and any change 
would have been only for the worse. 
8. For finding fault with them. Or 
rather, “finding fault, he saysto them.” 
The difference is only in the punctu- 
ation, and this change is required by 
the passage itself. This is commonly 
interpreted as meaning that the fault 
was not found with “them”’—that is, 
with the Jewish people, for they had 
had nothing to do in giving the cove- 
nant, but with the covenant itself. 
‘“‘ Stating its defects, he had said to 
them that he would give them one 
more perfect, and of which that was 
only preparatory.”’ So Grotius, Stuart, 
Rosenmiiller, and Erasmus understand 
it. Doddridge, Koppe, and many 
others understand it as it is in our 
translation, as implying that the fault 
was found with the people, and they 
refer to the passage quoted from Jere- 
miah for proof, where the complaint is 
of the people. The Greek may bear 
either construction; but may we not 
adopt a somewhat different interpre- 
tation still? May not this be the 
meaning? ‘For using the language 
of complaint, or language that implied 
that there was defect or error, he 
speaks of another covenant. Ac- 
cording to this, the idea would be, not 
that he found fault specifically either 
with the covenant or the people, but 
generally that he used language which 
implied that there was defect some- 
where when he promised another and 
a better covenant. ‘The word render- 
ed “finding fault’? properly means to 
censure, or to blame. It is rendered 
in Mark vii. 2,“ they found fault,” to 
wit, with those who ate with unwashed 
hands; in Rom. ix.19,‘‘why doth he 
yet find fault?” It occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It is 
language used where wrong has been 
done; where there is ground of com- 
plaint ; where it is desirable that there 
should be a change. In the passage 
here quoted from Jeremiah, it is not 
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saith the Lord, when I will make 
anew covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah. 


expressly stated that God found fault 


either with the covenant or with the 
people, but that he promised that he 
would give another covenant, and that 
it should be different from that which 


che gave them when they came out of 


Egypt—implying that there was de- 
fect in that, or that it was not fauiiless. 
The whole meaning is, that there was 
a deficiency which the giving of a new 
covenant would remove, {J He saith. 
In Jeremiah xxxi. 31—34. The apos- 
tle has not quoted the passage liter- 
ally as it is in the Hebrew, but‘he has 
retained the substance, and the sense 
is not essentially varied. The quota- 
tion appears to have been made partly 
from the Septuagint, and partly from 
memory. ‘This often occurs in the 
New Testament. § Behold. This 
particle is designed to call attention 
to what was about to be said as im- 
portant, or as having some special 
claim to notice. It is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Scriptures, 
being much more freely used by the 
sacred writers than it is in the classic 
authors. § The days come, The 
time iscoming. This refers doubtless 
to the times of the Messiah. Phrases 
such as these, “in the last days,” ‘‘in 
after times,” and “the time is com- 
ing,” are often used in the Old Testa- 
ment to denote the last dispensation 
of the world — the dispensation when 
the affairs of the world would be 
wound up; see the phrase explained in 
the Notes ch. i. 2, and Isa. ii. 2. 
There can be no doubt that as it is 
used by Jeremiah it refers to the times 
of the gospel. J When J will make 
@ new covenant. <A covenant that 
shall contemplate somewhat different 
ends; that shall have different condi- 
tions, and that shall be more effective 
in restraining from sin. The word 
covenant here refers to the arrange- 
ment, plan, or dispensation into which 
he would enter in his dealings with 
men. On the meaning of the word, 
see Notes on Acts vii. 8, and on ch. 
ix. 16,17. The word covenant with 
us commonly denotes a compact or 
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agreement between two parties that 
are equal, and who are free to enter 
into the agreement or not. In this 
sense, of course, it cannot be used in 
relation to the arrangement which 
God makes with man. There is (1.) 
no equality between them, and (2.) 
man is not at liberty to reject any 
proposal which God shall make. The 
word, therefore, is used in a more 
general sense, and more in accordance 
with the original meaning of the Greek 
word. It has been above remarked 
(Notes on ver. 6), that the proper 
word to denote cuvenant, or compact 
—curSnxn—syntheke—is never used 
eitherin the Septuagint or in the New 
Testament—another word—dic9ixn— 
diatheke—being carefully employed. 
Whether the reason there suggested 
for the adoption of this word in the 
Septuagint be the real one or not, the 
fact is indisputable. I may be allow- 
ed to suggest as possible here an ad- 
ditional reason why this so uniformly 
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God could make one with men; or the 
idea of a will—equally repugnant to 
truth. The word da9%xn is derived 
from a verb—dari9nui—meaning to 
place apart, to set in order; and then 
to appoint, to make over, to make an 
arrangement with. Hence the word 
di294nn —diatheke— means properly 
the arrangement or disposition which 
God made with men in regard to sal- 
vation; the system of statutes, direc- 
tions, laws, and promises by which 
men are to become subject to him, 
and to be saved. The meaning here 
is, that he would make a new arrange- 
ment, contemplating as a primary 
thing that the law should be written 
in the heart ; an arrangement which 
would be peculiarly spiritual in its 
character, and which would be attend- 
ed with the diffusion of just views of 
the Lord.* | With the house of 
Israel. The family, or race of 
Israel, for so the word house is often 
used in the Scriptures and elsewhere. 


occurs in the New Testament. It is, | Theword “Israel” isused inthe Scrip- 
that the writers of the New Testament | tures in the following senses. (1.) As 
never meant to represent the transac- !a name given to Jacob because he 
tions between God and man as a com- | wrestled with the angel of God and 

act or covenant properly so called. | prevailed as a prince; Gen. xxxii. 28. 
They have studiously avoided it, and | (2.) As denoting all who were de- 


their uniform practice, in making this | scended from him—called “the chil- 


nice distinctionbetween the two words, ' 


may show the real sense in which the 
Hebrew word rendered covenant —n™-5 
—berith—is used in the Old Testa- 
ment. The word which they employ 


dren of Israel” —or the Jewish nation. 
(3.) As denoting the kingdom of the 
ten tribes—or the kingdom of Sama- 
ria, or Ephraim—that kingdom hav- 
ing taken the name Jsrwel in contra- 


—dieSixn—never means a compact or | distinction from the other kingdom, 
agreement as between equals. It re- | which was called Judah. (4.) As de- 
motely and secondarily means a will, | noting the people of God in general— 
or testament—and hence our word /his true and sincere friends — his 
‘New Testament.” But this is not the | church ; see Noteson Rom. ii. 28, 29; 
sense in which it is used in the Bible | ix. 6. In this place quoted from Je- 
—for God has never made a will in! remiah, it seems to be used to denote 


the sense ofa testamentary disposition 
of what belongs to him. We are re- 
ferred, therefore, in order to arrive at 
the true Scripture view of this whole 
matter, to the original meaning of the 
word— diatheke— d:e9vixmn—as denot- 
ing a disposition, arrangement, plan ; 
then that which is ordered, a law, pre- 
cept, promise, &c. Unhappily we have 
no single word which expresses the 
idea, and hence a constant error has 
existed in the church— either keeping 
up the notion of a compact—as if 


the kingdom of Israel in eontradis- 
tinction from that of Judah, and to- 
gether they denote the whole people of 
God, or the whole Hebrew nation. 
This arrangement was ratified and con- 
firmed by the gift of the Messiah, and 
by implanting his laws in the heart. 
It is not necessary to understand this 
as referring to the whole of the Jews, 
or to the restoration of the ten tribes; 
but the words Jsrael and Judah are 
* See supplementary Note on the existenca 
of the covenant of grace, ch. ix. 16, 
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9 Not according to the cove- 
nant that I made with their fa- 
thers in the day when I took them 
by the hand to lead them out of 


nsed to denote the people of God in 
general, and the idea is, that with the 
true Israel under the Messiah the laws 
of God would be written in the heart 
rather than be mere external observ- 
ances. (| And with the house of Ju- 
dah. The kingdom of Judah. This 
kingdom consisted of two tribes— 
Judah and Benjamin. The tribe 
of Benjamin was, however, small, 
and the name was lost in that of Ju- 
dah. 

9. Not according to the covenant, &c. 
An arrangement or dispensation re- 
lating mainly to outward observances, 
and to temporal blessings. The mean- 
ing is, that the new dispensation 
would be different from that which 
was made with them when they came 
out of Egypt. In what respects it 
would differ is specified in vers. 10— 
12. § Because they continued not in 
my covenant. In Jeremiah, in the 
Hebrew, this is, “‘ while my covenant 
they brake.’’ That is, they failed to 
comply with the conditions on which 
I promised to bestow bléssings upon 
them. In Jeremiah this is stated as 
a simple fact; in the manner in which 
the apostle quotes it, it is given as a 
reason why he would give a new ar- 
rangement. The apostle has quoted 
it literally from the Septuagint, and 
the sense is not materially varied. 
The word rendered “ because” —é7i— 
inay mean “ since’’—“ since they did 
not obey that covenant, and it was 
ineffectual in keeping them from sin, 
showing that it was not perfect or 
complete in regard to what was need- 
ful to be done for man, a new arrange- 
ment shall be made that will be with- 
out defect.” This accords with the 
reasoning of the apostle; and the idea 
is, simply, that an arrangement may 
be made for man adapted to produce 
important ends in one state of society 
or one age of the world, which would 
not be well adapted to him in another, 
and which would not accomplish all 
which it would be desirable to ac- 
complish for the race. So an arrange- 
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the land of Egypt; because they 

continued not in my covenant, 

py regarded them not, saith the 
ord. 


ment may be made for teaching chil- 
dren which would not answer the pur- 
pose of instructing those of mature 
years, and which at that time of life 
may be superseded by another. A 
system of measures may be adapted 
to the infancy of society, or to a com. 
paratively rude period of the world, 
which would be ill adapted to a more 
advanced state of society. Such was 
the Hebrew system. It was well 
adapted to the Jewish community in 
their circumstances, and answered 
the end then in view. It served to 
keep them separate from other people ; 
to preserve the knowledge and the 
worship of the true God, and to intro- 
duce the gospel dispensation. J And 
I regarded them not. In Jeremiah 
this is, “‘ Although I was an husband 
unto them.”’ The Septuagint is as it 
is quoted here by Paul. The Hebrew 
is, 03 *mdy3 %>2N4— which may be ren- 
dered, “ although I was their Lord ;”’ 
or as it is translated by Gesenius, 
“and I rejected them.” The word 
b92—Baul— means, (1.) to be lord or 
master Over anything (Isa. xxvi. 13); 
(2.) to become the husband of any one 
(Deut. xxi. 13 ; xxiv. 1) ; (3.) with 3 
to disdain, to reject ; so Jer. iii. 14. 
It is very probable that this is the 
meaning here, for it is not only adopt- 
ed by the Septuagint, but by the Sy- 
riac. So Abulwalid, Kimchi, and 
Rabbi Tanchum understood it. The 
Arabic word means to reject, to loath, 
to disdain. All that is necessary 1o 
observe here is, that it cannot be de- 
monstrated that the apostle has not 
given the true sense of the prophet. 
The probability is, that the Septua- 
gint translators would give the mean- 
ing which was commonly understood 
to be correct, and there is still more 
probability that the Syriac translator 
would adopt the true sense, for (1.) 
the Syriac and Hebrew languages 
strongly resemble each other; and (2.) 
the old Syriac version—the Peshito— 
is incomparably a better translation 
than the Septuagint. If this, there- 
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10 For this ¢s the covenant 
that I will make with the house 
of Israel after those days, saith 
the Lord ; I will ! put my laws 


1 give. 2 or, upon. 


fore, be the correct translation, the 


meaning is, that since they did not 
regard and obey the laws which he 
gave them, God would reject them as 
his people, and give new laws better 
adapted to save men. Instead of re- 
garding and treating them as his 
friends, he would punish them for 
their offences, and visit them with 
calamities. 

10. For this is the covenant. This 
is the arrangement, or the dispensa- 
tion which shall succeed the old one. 
{ With the house of Israel. With the 
true Isracl; that is, with all those 
whom he will regard and treat as his 
friends. { After those days. This 
may cither mean, “ after those days I 
will put my laws in their hearts,” or, 
“T will make this covenant with them 
after those days.”” This difference is 
merely in the punctuation, and the 
sense is not materially affected. It 
seems, to me, however, that the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew in Jeremiah is, 
“in those after days’’ (comp. Notes on 
Isa. ii. 1), “I will put my laws into 
their mind; that is, in that subse- 
quent period, called in Scripture “the 
after times,” “thelast days,” “the ages 
to come,” meaning the last dispensa- 
tion of the world. Thus interpreted, 
the sense is, that this would be done 
in the times of the Messiah. JJ will 
put my laws into their mind. Marg. 
Give. The word give in Hebrew is 
often used in the sense of put. The 
meaning here is, that they would not 
be mere external observances, but 
would affect the conscience and the 
heart. The laws of the Hebrews per- 
tained mainly to external rites and 
ceremonies ; the laws of the new dis- 
nensation would relate particularly to 
the inner man, and be designed to 
control the heart. The grand pecu- 
liarity of the Christian system is, that 
it regulates the conscience and the 
principles of the soul rather than ex- 
ternal matters. Jt prescribes few ex- 
ternal rites, and those are exceedingly 
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into their mind, and write them 
2in their hearts: and ¢I will be 
to them a God, and they shall be 
to me a people : 

@ Ho.2.23; Zec.8.8. 


simple, and are merely the proper ex- 


pressions of the pious feelings sup- 
posed to be in the heart; and all at- 
tempts either to increase the number 
of these rites, or to make them im- 
posing by their gorgeousness, have 
done just so much to mar the simpli- 
city of the gospel, and to corrupt re- 
ligion. Q And write them in their 
hearts. Marg. Upon. Not on tables 
of stone or brass, but on the soul it- 
self. That is, the obedience rendered 
will not be external. The law of 
the new system will have living pow- 
er, and bind the faculties of the soul 
to obedience. The commandment 
there will be written in more lasting 
characters than if engraved on tables 
of stone. ¥ And I will be to thema 
God. ‘This is quoted literally from 
the Hebrew. The meaning is, that 
he would sustain to them the appro- 
priate relation of a God; or, if the 
expression may be allowed, he would 
be to them what a God should be, or 
what it is desirable that men should 
find ina God. We speak of a father’s 
acting in a manner appropriate to the 
character of a father ; and the mean- 
ing here is, that he would be to his 
people all that is properly implied in 
the name of God. He would be their 
lawgiver, their counsellor, their pro- 
tector, their Redeemer, their guide. 
He would provide for their wants, de- 
fend them in danger, pardon their 
sins, comfort them in trials, and save 
their souls. He would be a faithful 
friend, and would never leave them 
nor forsake them. It is one of the 
inestimable privileges of his people 
that Jenovan is their God. The liv- 
ing and ever-blessed Being who made 
the heavens sustains to them the rela- 
tion of a Protector and a Friend, and 
they may look up to heaven feeling 
that he is all which they could desire 
in the character ofa God. J And they 
shall be to me a people. This is not 
merely stated as a fact, but as a pri- 
vilege. It is an inestimable blessing 
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11 And they shall not teach 
every man his neighbour, and 
every man his brother, saying, 
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| Know the Lord: for all @ shall 


know me, from the least to the 
greatest. 
@ 18.54.13. 


to be regarded as one of the people That was reserved for the coming 


of God, and to feel that we belong to 
him — that we are associated with 
those whom he loves, and whom he 
treats as his friends. 

11. And they shall not teach every 
man his neighbour, &c. That is, no 
one shall be under a necessity of im- 
parting instruction to another, or of 
exhorting him to become acquainted 
with the Lord. This is designed to 
set forth another of the advantages 
which would attend the new dispen- 
sation. In the previous verse it had 
been said that one advantage of that 
economy would be, that the law would 
be written on the heart, and that they 
who were thus blessed would be re- 
garded as the people of God. An- 
other advantage over the old arrange- 
ment or covenant is here stated. Jt 
is, that the knowledge of the Lord 
and of the truce religion would be 
deeply engraved on the minds of all, 
and that there would be no necessity 
for mutual exhortation and counsel. 
“They shall have 2 much more cer- 
tain and effectual teaching than they 
can derive from another.” Doddridge. 
This passage does not refer to the 
fact that the true religion will be uni- 
versally diffused, but that among those 
who are interested in the blessings of 
the new covenant there would be an 
accurate and just knowledge of the 
Lord. In some way they would be 
so taught respecting his character 
that they would not need the aid to 
be derived from others. All under 
that dispensation, or sustaining to him 
the relation of “a people,” would in 
fact have a correct knowledge of the 
Lord. This could not be said of the 
old dispensation, for (1.) their religion 
consisted much in outward obser- 
vances. (2.) It was not to such an 
extent as the new system a dispensa- 
tion of the Iloly Spirit. (3.) There 
were not as many means as now for 
learning the true character of God. 
(4.) The fullest revelations had not 


of the Saviour, and under him it 
was intended that there should be 
communicated the full knowledge of 
the character of God. Many MSS., 
and those among the best, here have 
worirny— citizen ; fellow-citizen, in- 
stead of ranciov, neighbour, and this 
is adopted by Griesbach, Tittman, 
Rosenmiiller, Knapp, Stuart, and by 
many of the fathers. It is also in the 
version of the LXX. inthe place quoted 
from Jeremiah. It is not easy to de- 
termine the true reading, but the word 
neighbour better accords with the 
meaning of the Ilebrew — »5— and 
there is strong authority from the 
MSS. and the versions for this read- 
ing. {J And every man his brother. 
Another form of expression, meaning 
that there would be no necessity that 
one should teachanother. {| Saying, 
Know the Lord. That is, become ac- 
quainted with God; Jearn his charac- 
ter and his will. The idea is, that 
the true knowledge of Jehovah would 
prevail as a characteristic of those 
times. § For all shall know me. 
That is, all those referred to; all who 
are interested in the new covenant, 
and who are partakers of its bless- 
ings. It does not mean that all per- 
sons, in all lands, would then Know 
the Lord—though the time will come 
when that will be true; but the ex- 
pression is to be limited by the point 
under discussion. That point is not 
that the knowledge of the Lord will 
fill the whole world, but that all who 
are interested in the new dispensation 
will have a much more full and clear 
knowledge of God than was possessed 
under the old. Of the truth of this 
no one can doubt. Christians havea 
much more perfect knowledge of God 
and of his government than could 
have been learned merely from the 
revelations of the Old Testament. 

12, For I will be merciful to their 
unrighteousness, &c, That is, the 
blessing of pardon will be much more 


heen made to them of that character. | richly enjoyed under the new dispen 
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12 For I will be merciful to| 18 In that he saith, A new @ co- 
their unrighteousness, and their | venant, he hath made the first old. 
sins and their iniquities will I re- | Now that which decayeth and wax- 
member no more eth old zs ready to vanish away. 


@ Jer.31.12. 
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sation than it was under the old.| bered, or which is the same thing, as 
This is the fourth circumstance ad- | ¢f they had never sinned. 

duced in which the new covenant will 13. Jn that he saith, A new covenant, 
surpass the old. That was compara- | he hath made the first old. That is, 
tively severe in its inflictions (sce ch. | the use of the word “new” implies that 
x. 28); marked every offence with] the one which it was to supersede 
strictness, and employed the language | was “old.” New and old stand in 
of mercy much less frequently than | contradistinction from each other. 
that of justice. It was a system| Thus we speak of a new and old 
where law and justice reigned; not | house, a new and old garment, &c. 
where mercy was the crowning and| The object of the apostle is to show 
prevalent attribute. It was true that | that by the very fact of the arrange- 
it contemplated pardon, and made ar- | ment for a new dispensation differing 
rangements for it; but it is still true | so much from the old, it was implied 
that this is much more prominent in | of necessity that that was to be super- 
the new dispensation than in the old. | seded, and would vanish away. ‘This 
It isthere the leading idea. Itis that | was one of the leading points at which 
which separates it from all other sys- | he arrived. {J Now that which decay- 
tems. The entire arrangement is one | eth and waweth old is ready to vanish 
for the pardon of sin in a manner! away. This is a general truth which 
consistent with the claims of law and | would be undisputed, and which Paul 
justice, and it bestows the benefit of | applies to the case under considera- 
forgiveness in the most ample andj|tion. An old house, or garment ; an 
perfect manner on all who are inter- | ancient tree; an aged man, all have 
ested in the plan. In fact, the pecu- | indications that they are soon to dis- 
liarity by which the gospel is distin- | appear. They cannot be expected to 
guished from all other systems, an-j remain long. The very fact of their 
cient and modern, philosophic and mo-| growing old is an indication that 
ral, pagan and deistical, is that it is | they will soon be gone. So Paul says 
a system making provision for the|it was with the dispensation that was 
forgiveness of sin, and actually be- | represented as old. It had symptoms 
stowing pardon on the guilty. This|of decay. It had lost the vigour 
is the centre, the crown, the glory of} which it had when it was fresh and 
the new dispensation. God is merci-| new; it had every mark of an anti- 
ful to the unrighteousness of men; quated and a declining system; and it 
and their sins are remembered no| had been expressly declared that a 
more, J Will I remember no more.| new and more perfect dispensation 
This is evidently spoken after the} was to be given to the world. Paul 
manner of men, and in accordance | concluded, therefore, that the Jewish 
with human apprehension. It cannot! system must soon disappear. 

mean literally that God forgets that | 

men are sinners, but it means that he 
treats them as ?/ this were forgotten.| 1. The fact that we have a high 
Their sins are not charged upon them, priest, is fitted to impart consolation 
and they are no more punished than | to the pious mind; vers. 1—5. He 
if they had passed entirely out of the | ever lives, and is ever the same. lle 
recollection, God treats them with | isa minister of the true sanctuary, and 
just as much kindness, and regards! is ever before the mercy-seat. IIe 
them with as sincere affection, as a/| enters there not once a vear only, but 
their sins ceased wholly to be remem-! has entered there to abide there f& 
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ever. We can never approach the 
throne of mercy without having a high 
priest there—for he at all times, day 
and night, appears before God. The 
merits of his sacrifice are never ex- 
hausted, and God is never wearied 
with hearing his pleadings in behalf 
of his people. He is the same that he 
was when he gave himself on the 
cross. He has the same love and the 
same compassion which he had then, 
and that love which led him to make 
the atonement, will load him always 
to regard with tenderness those for 
whom he died. 

2. It is a privilege to live under the 
blessings of the Christian system ; 
ver. 6. We have a better covenant 
than the old one was—one less ex- 
pensive and less burdensome, and one 
that is established upon better promi- 
ses. Now the sacrifice is made, and 
we do not have to renew it every day. 
It was made once for all, and need 
never be repeated. Having now a 
high priest in heaven who has made 
the sacrifice, we may approach him 
in any part of the earth, and at all 
times, and feel that our offering will be 
acceptabletohim. Ifthere is any bless- 
ing for which we ought to be thankful, 


it is for the Christian religion ; for we | find 


have only to look at any portion of the 
heathen world, or even to the condi- 
tion of the people of God underthecom- 
paratively dark and obscure Jewish 
dispensation, to sce abundant reasons 
for thanksgiving for what we enjoy. 

8. Let us often contemplate the 
mercies of the new dispensation with 
which we are favoured—the favours 
of that religion whose smiles and 
sunshine we are permitted to enjoy ; 
vers. 10—12. It contains all that we 
want, and is exactly adapted to our 
condition. It has that for which every 
man should be thankful; and has not 
one thing which should lead a man 
to reject it. It furnishes all the se- 
curity which we could desire for our 
salvation; lays upon us no oppressive 
burdens or charges; and accomplishes 
all which we ought to desire in our 
souls. Let us contemplate a moment 
the arrangements of that ‘“‘ covenant,”’ 
and see how fitted it is to make man 
blessed and happy. 
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First, It writes the laws of Gou on 
the mind and the heart ; ver. 10. It 
not only reveals them, but it secures 
their observance. It has made ar- 
rangements for disposing men to keep 
the laws—a thing which has not been 
introduced into any other system. 
Legislators may enact good laws, but 
they cannot induce others to obey 
them ; parents may utter good pre- 
cepts, but they cannot engrave them 
on the hearts of their children; and 
sages may express sound maxims and 
just precepts in morals, but there is 
no security that they will be regarded. 
So in all the heathen world—there is 
no power to inscribe good maxims 
and rules of living on the heart. 
They may be written ; recorded on 
tablets; hung up in temples; but still 
men will not regard them. ‘They 
will still give indulgence to evil pas- 
sions, and lead wicked lives. But it 
is not so with the arrangement which 
God has made in the plan of salvation. 
One of the very first provisions of 
that plan is, that the laws shall be in- 
scribed on the heart, and that there 
shall be a pisrositioy to obey. Such 
a system is what man wants, and 
such a system he can nowhere else 


Secondly, This new arrangement 
reveals to us a God such as we need; 
ver. 10. It contains the promise 
that he will be ‘‘our God.” Ie will 
be to his people all that can be desired 
in God; all that man could wish. Ilo 
is just such a God as the human mind, 
when it is pure, most loves; has all 
the attributes which it could be de- 
sired there should be in his character ; 
has done all that we could desire a 
God to do; and is ready to do all that 
we could wish a God to perforin. 
Man wants a God; a God in whom 
he can put confidence, and on whom 
he can rely. The ancient Greek 
philosopher wanted a God—and he 
would then have made a beautiful 
and efficient system of morals; the 
heathen want a God—to dwell in their 
empty temples, and in their corrupt 
hearts ; the Atheist wants a God te 
make him calin, contented, and happy 
in this life—for he has no God now, 
and man everywhere, wretched, sin- 
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ful, suffering, dying, wants A Gop. 
Such a God is revealed in the Bible 
—one whose character we may con- 
template with ever-increasing admi- 
ration; one who has all the attributes 
which we can desire; one who will 
minister to us all the consolation 
which we need in this world; and 
one who will be to us the same God 
for ever and ever. 

Thirdly, The new covenant con- 
templates the diffusion of knowledge; 
ver. 11. This too was what man 
needed, for everywhere else he has 
been ignorant of God and of the way 
of salvation. The whole heathen 
world is sunk in ignorance, and in- 
deed all men, except as they are en- 
lightened by the gospel, are in pro- 
found darkness on the great questions 
which most nearly pertain to their 
welfare. But it is not so with the 
new arrangement which God has 
made with his people. It is a fact 
that they know the Lord, and a dis- 
pensation which would produce that 
is just what man needed. There are 
two things hinted at in ver. 11 of this 
chapter, which are worthy of more 
than a passing notice, illustrating the 
excellency of the Christian religion. 
The frst is, that in the new dispen- 
sation all would know the Lord. The 
matter of fact is, that the obscurest 
and most unlettered Christian often 
has a knowledge of God which sages 
never had, and which is never obtain- 
ed except by tho teachings of the 
Spirit of God. Iowever this may be 
accounted for, the fact cannot be de- 
nied. There is a clear and elevating 
view of God; a knowledge of him 
which exerts a practical influence on 
the heart, and which transforms the 
soul; and a correctness of apprehen- 
sion in regard to what truth is, pos- 
sessed bythe humble Christian, though 
a peasant, which philosophy never 
imparted to its votaries. Many a 
sage would be instructed in the truths 
of religion if he would sit down and 
converse with the comparatively un- 
learned Christian, who has no book 
but his Bible. The other thing hinted 
at here is, that all would know the 
Lord from the least to the greatest. 
Children and youth, as wel] as age 
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and experience, would have an ac- 
quaintance with God. This promise 
is remarkably verified under the new 
dispensation. One of the most strik- 
ing things of the system is, the at- 
tention which it pays to the young; 
one of its most wonderful effects is 
the knowledge which it is the means 
of imparting to those in early life. 
Many a child in the Sabbath-school 
has a knowledge of God which Gre- 
cian sages never had; many a youth 
in the Church has a more consistent 
acquaintance with God’s real plan of 
governing and saving men, than all 
the teachings which philosophy could 
ever furnish. 

Fourthly, The new dispensation 
contemplates the pardon of sin, and 
is, therefore, fitted to the condition of 
man; ver. 12, It is what man needs. 
The knowledge of some way of par- 
don is that which human nature has 
been sighing for for ages ; which has 
been sought in every system of reli- 
gion, and by every bloody offering ; 
but which has never elsewhere been 
found. The philosopher had no as- 
surance that God would pardon, and 
indeed one of the chief aims of the 
philosopher has been to convince him- 
self that he had no need of pardon. 
The heathen have had no assurance 
that their offerings have availed to 
put away the divine anger, and to 
obtain forgiveness. The only assur- 
ance anywhere furnished that sin may 
be forgiven, is in the Bible. This 1s 
the great peculiarity of the system 
recorded there, and this it is which 
renders it so valuable above all the 
other systems. It furnishes the as- 
surance that sins may be pardoned, 
and shows how it maybe done. This 
is what we must have, or perish. And 
why, since Christianity reveals a way 
of forgiveness—a way honourable to 
God and not degrading to man—whv 
should any man reject it? Why 
should not the guilty embrace a sys- 
tem which proclaims pardon to the 
guilty, and which assures all that, if 
they will embrace him who is the 
“Mediator of the new covenant,” 
“God will be merciful to their un- 
righteousness, and will remember their 
iniquities no more.”’ 
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‘TL HEN verily the first cove- 
nant had also ! ordinances 
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of divine service, and a worldly 
sanctuary. © 
1 or, ceremonics. 
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CIIAPTER IX. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

The general design of this chapter 
is the same as the two preceding, to 
show that Christ as high priest is su- 
perior to the Jewish high priest. This 
the apostle had already shown to be 
true in regard to his rank, and to the 
dispensation of which he was the 
“mediator.””’ He proceeds now to 
show that this was also true in re- 
ference to the efficacy of the sacri- 
fice which he made; and in order to 
this, he gives an account of the an- 
cient Jewish sacrifices, and com- 
pares them with that made by the 
Redeemer. ‘[he essential point is, 
that the former dispensation was 
mere shadow, type, or figure, and 
that the latter was real and effica- 
vious. The chapter comprises, in il- 
lustration of this general idea, the 
following points: 

(1.) A description of the ancient 
tabernacle, and of the utensils that 
were in it; vers. 1—5. 

(2.) A description of the services 
in it, particularly of that performed 
by the high priest once a year ; vers. 


(3.) All this was typical and sym- 
bolical, and was a standing demon- 
stration that the way into the most 
holy place in heaven was not yet fully 
revealed ; vers. 8—10. 

(4.) Christ was now come — the 
substance of which that was the sha- 
dow ; the real sacrifice of which that 
was the emblem; vers. 11—14. He 
pertained as a priest to a more perfect 
tabernacle (ver. 11); he offered not 
the blood of bulls and goats, but his 
own blood (ver. 12); with that blood 
he entered into the most holy place 
in heaven (ver. 12) ; and if the blood 
of bulls and goats was admitted to be 
efficacious in putting away external 
uncleanness, it must be admitted that 
the blood of Christ had an efficacy 
in cleansing the conscience; vers. 
13, 14. 

(5.) His blood is efficacious not 
only in remitting present sins, but it 


extends in its efficacy even to past 
ages, and removes the sins of those 
who had worshipped God under the 
former covenant; ver. 15. 

(G.) The apostle then proceeds to 
show that it was necessary that the 
mediator of the new covenant should 
shed his own blood, and that the blood 
thus shed should be applied to purify 
those for whom the sacrifice was 
made ; vers. 16—23. This he shows 
by the following considerations, viz: 

(a) He argues it from the nature 
of a covenant or compact, showing 
that it was ratified only over dead 
sacrifices, and that of necessity the 
victim that was set apart to confirm 
or ratify it must be slain; see Notes 
on vers. 16, 17. 

(b) The first covenant was con- 
firmed or ratified by blood, and hence 
it was necessary that, since the “ pat- 
terns” of the heavenly things were 
sprinkled with blood, the heavenly 
things themselves should be purified 
with better sacrifices ; vers. 18—23. 

(7.) The offering made by the Re- 
deemer was to be made but once. 
This arose from the necessity of the 


_case, since it could not be supposed 


that the mediator would suffer often, 
as the high pricst went once every 
year into the most holy place. He 
had come and died once in the last 
dispensation of things on earth, and 
then had entered into heaven and 
could suffer no more ; vers. 24—26. 
(8.) In the close of the chapter the 
apostle adverts to the fact that there 
was a remarkable resemblance, in one 
respect, between the death of Christ 
and the death of all men. It was 
appointed to them to die once, and but 
once, and so Christ died. but once. 
As a man, it was in accordance with 
the universal condition of things that 
he should die once; and in accor- 
dance with the same condition of 
things it was proper that he should die 
but once. In like manner there was 
a resemblance or fitness in regard to 
what would occur after death. Man 
was to appear at the judgment. He 
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2 For there was a tabernacle % 
made, the first, wherein was the 
eandlestick, and the table, ® and 


was not to cease to be, but would 


stand hereafter at the bar of God. In 
like manner, Christ would again ap- 
pear. IIe did not cease to exist when 
he expired, but would appear again 
.thathe might save his people ; vers. 
27, 28. 

1. Then verily. Or, moreover. The 
object is to describe the tabernacle in 
which the service of God was cele- 
brated under the former dispensation, 
and to show that it had a reference to 
what was future, and was only an im- 
perfect representation of the reality. 
It was important to show this, as the 
Jews regarded the ordinances of the 
tabernacle and of the whole Levitical 
service as of divine appointment, and 
of perpetual obligation. The object 
of Paul is to prove that they were to 
give place to a more perfect system, 
and hence it was necessary to discuss 
their real nature. {J The first cove- 
nant. The word “coyenant’’ is not in 
the Greek, but is not improperly sup- 
plied. The meaning is, that the for- 
mer arrangement or dispensation had 
religicus rites and services connected 
with it. J Had also ordinances. Marg. 
Ceremonies. The Greek word means 
laws, precepts, ordinances ; and the 
idea is, that there were laws regulat- 
ing the worship of God. The Jew- 
ish institutions abounded with such 
laws. § And a worldly sanctuary. The 
word sanctuary means a holy place, 
and is applied to a house of worship, 
oratemple. Ilere it may refer either 
to the temple or to the tabernacle. As 
the temple was constructed after the 
same form as the tabernacle, and had 
the same furniture, the description of 
the apostle may be regarded as appli- 
cable to cither of them, and it is diffi- 
cult to determine which he had in his 
eye. The term “worldly,” applied to 
“sanctuary,” here means that it per- 
tained to this world; if was contra- 
distinguished from the heavenly sanc- 
tuary not made with hands where 
Christ was now gone; comp. vers. 11 
24. It does not mean that it was 
worldly in the sense in which that 
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the show-bread ; ¢ which is called 
the Sanctuary. } 
@ Ex.26,1,37, 0 15x.40.4. 6 Ex.25.30. 1 or,holy. 


word is now used as denoting the op- 
posite of spiritual, serious, religious, 
but worldly in the sense that it belong- 
ed to the earth rather than to heaven; 
if was made by human hands, not 
directly by the hands of God. 

2. For there was a tabernacle made. 
The word “tabernacle” properly means 
a tent, a booth, or a hut, and was then 
given by way of eminence to the tent 
for public worship made by Moses in 
the wilderness. For a description of 
this, see Ex. xxvi. In this place the 
word means the outer sanctuary or 
room in the tabernacle; that is, the 
first room which was entered—called 
here “the first.” The same word— 
exmvy4—is used in ver. 3 to denote the 
inner sanctuary, or holy of holies. 
The tabernacle, like the temple after- 
wards, was divided into two parts by 
the veil (Ex. xxvi. 31, 88), one of 
which was called ‘the holy place,” 
and the other “the holy of holies.” 
The exact size of the two rooms in the 
tabernacle is not specified in the Scrip- 
tures, but it is commonly supposed 
that the tabernacle was divided in the 
same manner as the temple was after- 
wards; that is, two-thirds of the in- 
terior constituted the holy place, and 
one-third the holy of holies. Accord- 
ing to this, the holy place, or “first 
tabernacle” was twenty cubits long by 
ten broad, and the most holy place 
was ten cubits square. The whole 
length of the tabernaclewas about 
fifty-five feet, the breadth eighteen, 
and the height eighteen. In the tem- 
ple, the two rooms, though of the 
same relative proportions, were of 
course much larger. Sec a descrip- 
tion of the temple in the Notes on 
Matt. xxi.12. In both cases, the holy 
place was at the cast, and the Holy 
of [Iolies at the west end of the sacred 
edifice. J The first. The first room on 
entering the sacred edifice, here called 
the “first tabernacle.” The apostle pro- 
ceeds nuw to enumerate the various 
articles of furniture which were in the 
two rooms of the tabernacle and tem- 
ple. Ilis object seems to be, not for 
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information, for it could not be sup- 
posed that they to whom he was writing 
were ignorant on this point, but partly 
to show that it could not be said that 
he spoke of that of which he had no 
information, or that he undervalued 
it; and partly to show the real nature 
of the institution, and to prove that it 
was ofan imperfect and typical charac- 
ter, and had a designed reference to 
something that was to come. Ib is 
remarkable that though he maintains 
that the whole institution was a 
“figure” of what was to come, and 
though he specifies by name all the 
furniture of the tabernacle, he does 
not attempt to explain their particular 
typical character, nor dges he affirm 
that they had such a character. IIe 
does not say that the candlestick, and 
the table of show-bread, and the ark, 
and the cherubim were designed to 
adumbrate some particular truth or 
fact of the future dispensation, or had 
a designed spiritual meaning. It would 
have been happy if all expositors had 
followed the example of Paul, and 
had been content, as he was, to state 
the facts about the tabernacle, and the 
general truth that the dispensation 
was intended to introduce a more 
perfect economy, without endeavour- 
ing to explain the typical import of 
every pin and pillar of the ancient 
place of worship. If those things had 
such a designed typical reference, it is 
remarkable that Paul did not go into 
in explanation of that fact in the 
spistle before us. Never could a 
vetter opportunity for doing it occur 
than was furnished here. Yet it was 
not done. Paul is silent where many 
expositors have found occasion for 
admiration. Where they have seen 
the profoundest wisdom, he saw none; 
where they have found spiritual in- 
struction in the various implements of 
divine service in the sanctuary, he 
found none. Why should we be more 
wise than he was? Why attempt to 
hunt for types and shadows where he 
found none? And why should we not 
be limited to the views which he 
itually expressed in regard to the 
lesign and import of the ancient dis- 
pensation? Following an inspired 
oxample we are on solid ground, and 
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are not in danger. But the moment 
we leave that, and attempt to spiritu- 
alize everything in the ancient econ- 
omy, we are in an open sea without 
compass or chart, and no one knows 
to what fairy lands he may be drifted. 
As there are frequent allusions in the 
New Testament to the different parts 
of the tabernacle furniture here spe- 
cified, it may be a matter of interest 
and profit to furnish an illustration of 
the most material of them. 


[Without attempting to explain the typical 
import of every pin and pillar of the taberna- 
cle, one may be excused for thinking, that 
such prominent parts of its furniture, as the 
ark, the candlestick, and the cherubim, were 
designed as types. Nor can it be wrong to 
inquire into the spiritual significancy of them, 
under such guidance as the light of Scrip- 
ture, here or elsewhere affords. This lias 
been done by a host of most sober and learned 
commentators, It is of no use tu allege, that 
the apostle himself has given no particular ex- 
planation of these matters, since this would 
have kept him back too long from his main ob- 
ject; and is, therefore, expressly declined by 
him. “ Yet,” says M‘Lean, “his manner of 
declining it implies, that each of these sacred 
utensils had a mystical signification. They 
were all constructed according to particular 
divine directions, Ex. xxv. The apostle 
terms them, “the example and shadow of 
heavenly things,” Heb. viii. 5; “the patterns 
of things in the heavens, ix, 23; and these 
typical patterns included not only the taber- 
nacle and its services, but every article of its 
furniture, as is plain from the words of Moses, 
Ex. xxv. 8, 9. There are also other pas- 
sages which seem to allude to, and even to 
explain, some of these articles, such as the 
golden candlestick, with its seven lamps, Rev. 
i. 12, 13, 20; the golden censer, viii. 3, 43 
the vail, Heb. x. 20; the mercy-seat, Rom. 
iii. 25; Heb. iv. 163 and, perhaps, the an- 
gelic cherubim, 1 Pet.i.12.°" It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that too great care 
and caution cannot be used in investigating 
such subjects.) 


G The candlestick. For anaccount of 
the candlestick, see Ex. xxv.31—37. It 
was made of pure gold, and had seven 
branches, that is, three on each side 
and one inthe centre. These branches 
had on the extremities seven golden 
lamps, which were fed with pure olive 
oil, and which were lighted “‘ to give 
light over against it;” that is, they 
shed light on the altar of incense, the 
table of show-bread, and generally on 
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the furniture ofthe holy place. These 
branches were made with three 
“ bowls,” ‘“knops,” and “ flowers ” 
occurring alternately on each one of 
the six branches ; while on the centre 
or upright shaft there were four 
“bowls,” “knops” and “flowers” of 
this kind. These ornaments were pro- 
bably tak3n from the almond, and re- 
presented the flower of that tree in 
various stages, The “bowls” on the 
branches of the candlestick probably 
meant the calyx or cup of that plant 
from which the flower springs. ‘The 
‘‘knops’”’ probabiy referred to some 
ornament on the candlestick mingled 
with the “bowls”? and .«e “flowers,” 
perhaps designed as an imitation of 
the nut or fruit of the almond. The 
“flowers” were evidently ornaments 
resembling the flowers on the almond- 
tree, wrought, as all the rest were, in 
pure gold. See Bush’s Notes on 
Exodus xxy. The candlestick was 
undoubtedly designed to furnish light 
in the dark room of the tabernacle 
and temple; and in accordance with 
the general plan of those edifices, was 
ornamented after the most chaste and 
pure views of ornamental architecture 
of those times—but there is no evi- 
dence that its branches, and bowls, 
and knops, and flowers had each a 
peculiar typical significance. The 
sacred writers are wholly silent as to 
any such reference, and it is not well 
to attempt to be ‘wise above that 
which is written.” An expositor of 
the Scripture cannot haveasafer guide 
than the sacred writers themselves. 
How should any uninspired man know 
that these things had such a peculiar 
typical signification?* The candle- 
stick was placed on the south, or left- 
hand side of the holy place as one 
entered, the row of lamps being pro- 
bably parallel with the wall. It was 
at first placed in the tabernacle, and 
afterwards removed into the temple 
built by Solomon. Its subsequent 
history is unknown. Probably it was 
destroyed when the temple was taken 
by the Chaldeans, The form of the 
candlestick in the second temple, whose 
figure is preserved on the “ Arch of 
Titus” in Rome, was of somewhat 
* See supplementary Note p. 383. 
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different construction. But itis to be 
remembered that the articles taken 
away from the temple by Vespasian 
were not the same as those made by 
Moses, and Josephus says expressly 
that the candlestick was altered from 
its original form. { And the table. 
That is, the table on which the show- 
bread was placed. This table was 
made of shittim-wood, overlaid with 
gold. It was two cubits long, and one 
cubit broad, and a cubit and a half 
high; that is, about three feet and a 
halfin length, one foot and nine inches 
wide, and two feet and a half in height. 
It was furnished with rings or staples, 
through which were passed staves, by 
which it was carried. These staves, 
we are informed by Josephus, were 
removed when the table was at rest, 
so that they might not be in the way 
of the priest as they officiated in the 
tabernacle. It stood lengthwise east 
and west, on the north side of the 
holy place. § And the show-bread. 
On tho table just described. This 
bread consisted of twelve loaves, placed 
on the table, every Sabbath. The 
Hebrews affirm that they were square 
loaves, having the four sides covered 
with leaves of gold. They were ar- 
ranged in two piles, of course with six 
in a pile; Lev. xxiv. 5—9. The 
number twelve was selected with re- 
ference to the twelve tribes of Israel. 
They were made without leaven ; were 
renewed each Sabbath, when the old 
loaves were then taken away to be 
eaten by the priests only. The Heb- 
rew phrase rendered ‘“show-bread”’ 
means properly “‘ bread of faces,’’ or 
“bread of presence.” The LXX. ren- 
der it dorous ivrious—foreplaced loaves, 
In the New Testament it is, 4 +239so1; 
vav éerav—the-placing of bread; and 
in Symmachus, “bread of proposition,” 
or placing. Why it was called “bread 
of presence’”’ has been a subject on 
which expositors have been much di- 
vided. Some have held that it was 
because it was before, or in the pre- 
sence of the symbol of the divine pre- 
sence in the tabernacle, though in 
another department ; some that it was 
because it was set there to be seen 
by men, rather than to be seen by God. 
Others that it had an emblematic de- 
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8 And after the second veil, 4 
the tabernacle, which is called the 
Holiest of all; 

a Ex.26,31,33. 
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4 Which had the golden 2 cens:r, 
and the ark ¢ of the covenant over- 
laid round about with gold, where- 

6 Le.16.12, e Ex.25.10,&e. 


i rr 


sign, looking forward to the Messiah 
as the food or nourishment of the soul, 
and was substantially the same as the 
tabld spread with the symbols of the 
Saviour’s body and blood. See Bush, 
tn loc. But of this last mentioned 
opinion, it may be asked where is the 
proof? It isnot found in the account 
of it in the Old Testament, and there 
is not the slightest intimation in the 
New Testament that it had any such 
design. The object for which it was 
placed there can be only a matter of 
conjecture, as it is not explained in 
the Bible, and it is more difficult to 
ascertain the use and design of the 
show-bread than of almost any other 
emblem ofthe Jewish economy. Cal- 
met. Perhaps the true idea, after all 
that has been written and conjectured 
is, that the table and the bread were 
for the sake of carrying out the idea 
that the tabernacle was the dwelling- 
place of God, and that there was a 
propriety that it should be fitted up 
with the usual appurtenances of a 
dwelling. Hence there was a candle- 
stick and a table, because these were 
the common and ordinary furniture 
of a room; and the idea was to be 
kept up constantly that that was the 
dwelling-place of the Most High by 
lighting and trimming the lamps every 
day, and by renewing the bread on the 
table periodically. ‘The most simple 
explanation of the phrase “bread of 
faces,” or “bread of presence” is, that 
it was so called because it was set be- 
fore the face or in the presence of 
God in the tabernacle. The various 
forms which it has been supposed 
would represent the table of show- 
bread may be seen in Calmet’s Large 
Dictionary. The Jews say that they 
were separated by plates of gold. 
q Which is called the sanctuary. 
Marg. “Or, holy.” That is, the holy 
place. Thename sanctuary was com- 
monly given to the whole edifice, but 
with strict propriety appertained only 
to this first room. 

8. And after the second veil, There 


were two veils to the tabernacle. The 
one which is described in Ex. xxvi. 
36, 37, was called “the hanging for 
the door of the tent,’’ and was made 
of “blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen,” and was suspended 
on five pillars of shittim-wood, over- 
laid with gold. This answered for a 
door to the whole tabernacle. Tho 
second or inner veil, here refcrred to, 
divided the holy from the most holy 
place. This is described in Ex. xxvi. 
31—33. It was made of the same 
materials as the other, though it would 
seem in a more costly manner, and 
with more embroidered work. On this 
veil the figures of the cherubim were 
curiously wrought. The design of 
this veil was to separate the holy from 
the most holy place; and in regard to 
its symbolical meaning we can be at 
no loss, for the apostle Paul has him- 
self explained it in this chapter ; see 
Notes on vers. &—14. The taber- 
nacle. Thatis, the inner tabernacle ; 
or that which more properly was called 
the tabernacle. The name was given 
to either of the two rooms into which 
it was divided, or to the whole struc- 
ture. Q Which is called the Holtest 
y all. It was called “the Most 

oly place ;” “the Holy of Holies ;” 
or “the Holiest of all.”” It was so 
called because the symbol of the divine 
presence—the Shekinah—dwelt there 
between the Cherubim. 

4, Which had the golden censer. 
The censer was a fire-pan, made for 
the purpose-of carrying fire, in order 
to burn incense on it in the place of 
worship. The forms of the censer 
were various. Some difficulty has been 
felt respecting the statement of Paal 
here that the “‘golden censer”’ was in 
the most holy place, from the fact 
that no such utensil is mentioned by 
Moses as pertaining to the tabernacle, 
nor in the description of Solomon’s 
temple, which was modelled after the 
tabernacle, is there any account of it 
given. ‘Sut the following considera- 
tions will probably remove the difB- 
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in was the golden ¢ pot that had, budded, and the tables ¢ of the 
manna, and Aaron’s rod © that| covenant; 


a Ex.16.33. b Nu.17.10. 


culty. (1.) Paul was a Jew, and was 
familiar with what pertained to the 
tempie, and gave such a description 
of it as would be in accordance with 
what actually existed in his time. 
The fact that Moses does not express- 
ly mention it, does not prove that in 
fact no such censer was laid up in 
the most holy place. (2.) Aaron and 
his successors were expressly com- 
manded to burn incense in a“ censer” 
in the most holy place before the 
mercy-seat. This was to be done on 
the great day of atonement, and but 
once in a year; Lev. xvi. 12,13. (3.) 
There is every probability that the 
censer that was used on such an oc- 
casion was made of gold. All the 
implements that were employed in 
the most holy place were made of 
gold, or overlaid with gold, and it is 
in the highest degree improbable that 
the high priest would use any other 
on so solemn an occasion; comp. 1 
Kings vii. 50. (4.) As the golden 
censer was to be used only once in a 
year, it would naturally be laid away 
in some secure situation, and none 
would so obviously occur as the most 
holy place. There it would be per- 
fectly safe. No one was permitted 
to enter there but the high priest, and 
being preserved there it would be al- 
ways ready for his use. The state- 
ment of Paul, therefore, has the high- 
est probability, and undoubtedly ac- 
cords with what actually occurred in 
the tabernacle and the temple. The 
object of the incense burned in wor- 
ship was to produce an agreeable fra- 
grance or smell; see Notes on Luke 
1.9. And the ark of the covenant. 
This ark or chest was made of shittim- 
wood, was two cubits and a half long, 
a cubit and a half broad, and the same 
in height ; Ex. xxv. 10. It was com- 
pletely covered with gold, and had a 
id, which was called the “ mercy- 
seat,’’ on which rested the Shekinah, 
the symbol of the divine presence, 
between the outstretched wings of the 
cherubim. It was called “the ark of 
the covenant,” because within it were 


o Ex.34.29; 40.20; De.10.2,5. 


the two tables of the covenant, or the 


law of God written on tables of stone. 
It was a simple chest, coffer, or box, 
with little ornament, though rich in 
its materials. A golden crown or 
moulding ran around the top, and it 
had rings and staves in its sides by 
which it might be borne; Ex. xxv. 
12—16. This ark was regarded as 
the most sacred of all the appendages 
of the tabernacle. Containing the 
law, and being the place where the 
symbol of the divine presence was 
manifested, it was regarded as pecu- 
liarly holy, and in the various wars 
and revolutions in the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, it was guarded with pe- 
culiar care. After the passage over 
the Jordan it remained for some time 
at Gilgal (Josh. iv. 19), whence it was 
removed to Shiloh; 1Sam.i.3. From 
hence the Israelites took it to their 
camp, apparently to animate them in 
battle, but it was taken by the Phil- 
istines ; 1 Sam.iv. The Philistines, 
however, oppressed by the hand of 
God, resolved to return it, and sent it 
to Kirjath-Jearim; 1 Sam.vii.1l. In 
the reign of Saul it wasat Nob. Da- 
vid conveyed it to the house of Obed- 
edom, and thence to his palace on 
Mount Zion; 2 Sam. vi. At the 
dedication of the temple it was placed 
in the Holy of Holies by Solomon, 
where it remained for many years. 
Subsequently, it is said, the wicked 
kings of Judah, abandoning them- 
selves to idolatry, established idols in 
the most holy place itself, and the 
priests removed the ark, and bore it 
from place to place to secure it from 
profanation. Calmet. When Josiah 
ascended the throne he commanded 
the priests to restore the ark to its 
place in the sanctuary, and forbade 
them to carry it about from one place 
to another as they had before done; 
2 Chron. xxxv. 3. The subsequent 
history of the ark is unknown. It is 
probable that it was either destroyed 
when the city of Jerusalem was taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar, or that it was . 
carried with other spoils to Babylon, 
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There is no good reason to suppose 
that it was everin the sccond temple, 
and it is generally admitted by the 
Jews that the ark of the covenant 
was one of the things that were want- 
ing there. Abarbanel says, that the 
Jews flatter themselves that it will be 
restored by the Messiah. J Wherein. 
That is, ix the ark—for so the con- 
struction naturally requires. In 1 
Kings viii. 9, however, it is said that 
there was nothing im the ark, “save 
the two tables of stone which Moses 
put there at Horeb,’’ and it has been 
supposed by some that the pot of 
manna and the rod of Aaron were not 
in the ark, but that they were in cap- 
sules, or ledges made on its sides for 
their safe keeping, and that this 
should be rendered “ by the ark.” But 
the apostle uses the same language 
respecting the pot of manna and the 
rod of Aaron which he does about the 
two tables of stone, and as they were 
certainly in the ark, the fair con- 
etruction here is that the pot of manna 
and the rod of Aaron were in it also. 
The account in Ex. xvi. 32— 34; 
Num. xvii. 10, is, that they were laid 
up in the most holy place, ‘ before the 
testimony,’’ and there is no improba- 
bility whatever in the supposition 
that they were in the ark. Indeed, 
that would be the most safe place to 
keep them, as the tabernacle was 
often taken down and removed from 
place to place. Itis clear from the 
passage in ] Kings viii. 9, that they 
were not in the ark in the temple, but 
there is no improbability in the sup- 
position that before the temple was 
built they might have been removed 
from the ark and lost. When the ark 
was carried from place to place, or 
during its captivity by the Philistines, 
it is probable that they were lost, as 
we never hear of them afterwards. 
Q The golden pot. In Ex. xvi. 33, it 
is simply ‘‘ a pot,”’ without specifying 
the material. In the Septuagint it is 
rendered ‘golden pot,” and as the 
other utensils of the sanctuary were 
of gold, it may be fairly presumed 
that this was also. J TZhut had 
manna. <A small quantity of manna 
which was to be preserved as a 
perpetual remembrancer of the food 
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which they had eaten in their long 
journey in the wilderness, and of the 
goodness of God in miraculously sup- 
plying their wants. As the manna, 
also, would not of itself keep, (Ex. 
xvi. 20), the fact that this was to be 
laid up to be preserved from age to- 
age, was a perpetual miracle in proof 
of the presence and faithfulness of 
God. On the subject of the manna, 
see Bush’s Notes on Exodus xvi. 15. 
{ And Aaron’s rod that budded. That 
budded and blossomed as a proof that 
God had chosen him to minister to 
him. The princes of the tribes were 
disposed to rebel, and to call in ques- 
tion the authority of Aaron. To settle 
the matter, each one was required to 
take a rod or staff of office, and to 
bring it to Moses with the name of 
the tribe to which it appertained 
written on it. These were laid up by 
Moses in the tabernacle, and it was 
found on the next day that the rod 
marked with the name of Levi had 
budded and blossomed, and produced 
almonds. In perpetual remembrance 
of this miracle, the rod was preserved 
in the ark; Num. xvii. Its subse- 
quent history is unknown. It was 
not 7n the ark when the temple was 
built, nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that it was preserved to that 
time. § And the tables of the covenant. 
The two tables of stone on which the 
ten commandments were written. 
They were expressly called ‘the 
words of the covenant” in Ex. xxxiv. 
28. On the word covenant, see Notes 
on vers. 16 and 17 of this chapter. 
These two tables were in the ark at 
the time the temple was dedicated. 
1 Kings viii. 9. Their subsequent 
history is unknown. It is probable 
that they shared the fate of the ark, 
and were cither carried to Babylon, 
or were destroyed when the city was 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

5. And over tt. That is, over the 
ark. J The cherubim of glory. A 
IIlebrew mode of expression, meaning 
the glorious cherubim. The word 
cherubim is the Ilebrew form of the 
plural, of which cherub is the singu- 
lar. The word glory used here in 
connection with “ cherubim,” refers to 
the splendour, or magnificence of the 
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5 And over it the cherubim ¢ of 
glory shadowing the mercy-seat ; 
of which we cannot now speak par- 
ticularly. 

@ Ex.25.18,22. 


image, as being carved with great 


skill, and covered with gold. There 
were two cherubim on the ark, placed 
on the lid in such a manner that their 
faces looked inward towards each 
other, and downward toward the 
mercy-seat. They stretched out their 
wings ‘‘on high,” and covered the 
mercy-seat, or the lid of the ark; 
Ex, xxv. 18—20 ; comp. 1 Kings viii. 
6, 7: 1 Chron. xxviii. 18. In the 
temple, the cherubim were made of 
the olive tree, and were ten cubits 
high. They were overlaid with gold, 
and were so placed that the wing of 
one touched the wall on one side of 
the Holy of Holies, and that of the 
other the other side, and their wings 
met together over the ark; 1 Kings 
vi. 23—28. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that this was the form used in 
the tabernacle, as wings thus expand- 
ed would have rendered it inconve- 
nient to carry them from place to 
place. Of the form and design of the 
cherubim much has been written, and 
much that is tho mere creation of 
fancy, and the fruit of wild conjec- 
ture. Their design is not explained 
in the Bible, and silence in regard to 
it would have been wisdom. If they 
were intended to be symbolical, as is 
certainly possible, (comp. Ezek. x. 20 
—22), it is impossible now to deter- 
mine the object of the symbol. Who 
is authorized to explain it? Who 
can give to his speculations anything 
more than the authority of pious con- 
jecture ? And of what advantage, 
therefore, can speculation be, where 
the volume of inspiration says no- 
thing?* They who wish to examine 
this subject more fully, with the va- 
rious opinions that have been formed 
on it, may consult the following 
works, viz.: Calmet’s Dictionary, 
Fragment No. 152, with the numer- 
ous illustrations; Bush’s Notes on 
Exodus xxv. 18; and the Quarterly 
Christian Spectator, vol. viii. pp. 368 
* See the supplementary Note, ver. 2. 
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6 Now when these things were 
thus ordained, the priests > went al- 
ways into the first tabernacle, ac- 
complishing the service of God. 

b Nu.28.3. 


—388. Drawings resembling the che- 


rubim were not uncommon on ancient 
sculptures. J Shadowing. Stretch- 
ing out its wings so as tu cover the 
mercy-seat. J The mercy-seat. The 
cover of the ark on which rested the 
cloud or visible symbol of the divine 
presence. It was called “ mercy- 
seat,’ or propitiatory —irarriev— 
because it was this which was sprink- 
led over with the blood of atonement 
or propitiation, and because it was 
from this place, on which the symbol 
of the deity rested, that God mani- 
fested himself as propitious to sin- 
ners, The blood of the atonement 
was that through or by means of 
which he declared his mercy to the 
guilty. IIere God was supposed to 
be seated, and from this place he was 
supposed to dispense mercy to man 
when the blood of the atonemeat was 
sprinkled there. This was undoubt- 
edly designed to be a symbol of his 
dispensing mercy to men in virtue of 
the blood which the Saviour shed as 
the great sacrifice for guilt; see vers. 
138, 14. | Of which we cannot now 
speak particularly. That is, it is 
not my present design to speak par- 
ticularly of these things. These mat- 
ters were well understood by those to 
whom he wrote, and his object did 
not require him to go into a fuller 
explanation. 

6. When these things were thus or- 
dained. Thusarranged or appointed. 
Having shown what the tabernacle 
was, the apostle proceeds to show what 
was done in tt. ¥ The priests went 
always into the first tabernacle. The 
outer tabernacle called the holy place. 
They were not permitted to enter the 
Holy of Holies, that being entered 
only once in a year by the High 
Priest. The holy place was entered 
every day to make the morning and 
evening oblation. J Accomplishing 
the service of God. Performing the 
acts of worship which God had appoint- 
ed—burning incense, &c. ; Luke i. 9. 
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7 But into the second went the 
high priest alone 4 once every year, 
not without blood, which he offer- 
ed for > himself, and for the errors 
of the people : 


a Ex.30.10; Le.16.2,&¢. 6 ch.5.3. 


%. But into the second. ‘The second 
apartment or room, called the most 
holy place; ver. 3. QJ Went che high 
priest alone once every year. On the 
vreat day of atonement ; Ex. xxx. 10. 
On that day he probably entered the 
Yoly of Holies three or four times, 
first to burn incense, Lev. xvi. 12; 
then to sprinkle the blood of the bul- 
lock on the mercy-seat, Lev. xvi. 14 ; 
then he was to kill the goat of the 
sin-offering, and bring that blood with- 
in the veil and sprinkle it also on the 
mercy-seat, and then, perhaps, he en- 
tered again to bring out the golden 
censer. The Jewish tradition is, that 
he entered the Holy of Holies four 
times on that day. After all, how- 
ever, the number of times is not cer- 
tain, nor is it material, the only im- 
portant point being that he entered it 
only on one day of the year, while 
the holy place was entered every day. 
q{ Not without blood. Thatis, he bare 
with him blood to sprinkle on the 
mercy-seat. This was the blood of 
the bullock and of the goat—borne in 
at two different times. J Which he 
offered for himself. The blood of the 
bullock was offered for himself and 
for his house or family—thus keeping 
impressively before his own mind and 
the mind of the people the fact that 
the priests even of the highest order 
were sinners, aud needed expiation 
like others; Lev. ix. 7% J And for 
the errors of the people. The blood 
of the goat was offered for them; Lev. 
xvi. 15, The word rendered errors— 
&yvinue—denotes properly tynorance, 
involuntary error; and then error or 
fault in general—the same as the He- 
brew 3v2—from m22—to err. The 
object was to make expiation for all 
the errors and sins of the people, and 
this occurred once in the year. The 
repetition of these sacrifices was a 
constant remembrancer of sin, and 
the design was that neither the priests 
nor the people should lose sight of the 
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8 The Holy Ghost this signify- 
ing, That the way ° into the holiest 
of all was not yet made manifest, 
while as the first tabernacle was 
yet standing : 

e Jahn 14.6; ch.10.19,20. 


fact that ‘they were violators of the 


law of God. 
8. The Holy Ghost. Who appoint- 
ed all this. The whole arrangement 


in the service of the tabernacle is 
represented as having been under thé 
direction of the Holy Ghost, or this 
was one of his methods of teaching 
the great truths of religion, and of 
keeping them before the minds of 
men. Sometimes that Spirit taught 
by direct revelation; sometimes by 
the written word, and sometimes by 
symbols. ‘The tabernacle, with its 
different apartments, utensils, and ser- 
vices, was a permanent means of kecp- 
ing important truths before the minds 
of the ancient people of God. {| This 
signifying. That is, showing thie 
truth, or making use of this arrange- 
ment to impress this truth on the 
minds of men that the way into the 
holiest of all was not yet made mani- 
fest. J That the way into the holiest 
of all. Into heaven—of which the 
Most Holy place in the tabernacle 
was undoubtedly designed to be an 
emblem. It was the place where the 
visible symbol of God—the Shekinah 
—<dwelt; where the blood of propitia- 
tion was sprinkled, and was, there- 
fore, an appropriate emblem of that 
holy heaven where God dwells, and 
whence pardon is obtained by the 
blood of the atonement. {J Was not 
yet made manifest. The way to hea- 
ven was not opened or fully under- 
stood. It was not known how men 
could appear before God, or how they 
could come with the hope of pardon. 
That way has now hecn opened by 
the ascension of the Redeemer to hea- 
ven, and by the assurance that all 
who will may come in his name. 
{ While as the first tabernacle was 
yet standing. As long as it stood, 
and the appointed services were held 
init. The idea is, that until it was 


‘superseded by a more perfect system, 


it was @ proof that the way to heaven 
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9 Which was a figure for the 
time then present, in which were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices, that 

@ Ps.40.6,7; Ga.3.215 c8.10-1,11. 


was not yet fully and freoly opened, 


and that the Holy Ghost designed that 
it should be such a proof. The apos- 
tle does not specify in what the proof 
consisted, but if may have been in 
something like the following. (1.) It 
was a mere symbol, and not the real- 
ity—showing that the true way was 
not yet fully understood. (2.) [t was 
entered but once a year— showing 
that there was not access at all times. 
(3.) It was entered only by the High 
Priest—showing that there was not 
free and full access to all the people. 
(4.) 1t was accessible only by Jews— 
showing that the way in which all 
men might be saved was not then fully 
revealed. The sense is, that if was 
a system of types and shadows, in 
which there wero many burdensome 
rites and many things to prevent men 
from coming before the symbol of the 
divinity, and was, therefore, an t- 
perfect system. All these obstruc- 
tions are now removed ; the Saviour 
—the great High Priest of his people 
—has entered heaven and “ opened it 
to all true believers,’ and all of every 
nation may now have free access to 
God; see ver. 12; comp. ch. x. 19—22. 

9. Which was a figure for the time 
then present. That is, as long as the 
tabernacle stood. ‘lhe word rendered 
figure—aagaBorn—is not the same as 
type —rvxes —(Rom. v. 14; Acts vii. 
43, 44 ; John xx. 25; 1 Cor. x. 6, 11; 
Phil. iii. 17, e¢ al.) --but is the word 
commonly rendered parable; Mait. 
xiii. 3, 10, 13, 18, 24, 31, 33—36, 53 ; 
xv. 15, et sepe, and means properly a 
placing side by side ; then a compa- 
vison, or stmititude. Tere it is used 
in the sense of image, or symbol — 
something to represent other things. 
The idea is, that the arrangements 
and services of the tabernacle were a 
representation of important realities, 
and of things which were more fully 
to be revealed at a future period. 
There can be no doubt that Paul meant 
to say that this service in general 
was symbolical or typical, though this 
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could not @ make him that did the 
service perfect, as pertaining to the 
> conscience ; 

b 1 Pet. 3, 21. 


will not authorize us to attempt to 
spiritualize every minute arrange- 
ment of it. Some of the things in 
which it was typical are specified by 
the apostle himself, and wisdom and 
safety in explaining the arrangements 
of the tabernacle and its services con 

sist in adhering very closely to the 
explanations furnished by the inspired 
writers. An interpreter is on an open 
sea, to be driven he knows not whi- 
ther, when he takes leave of these 
safe pilots.* { Both gifts. Thank- of- 
ferings. {And sacrifices. Bloody of- 
ferings. The idea is, that all kinds 
of offerings to God were made there. 
G That could not make him that did 
the service perfect. That could not 
take away sin, and remove the stains 
of guilt on the soul; note ch. vii. 11; 
comp. ch, viii. 7; vii. 27; x. 1, 11. 
{ As pertaining to the conscience. 
They related mainly to outward and 
ceremonial rites, and even when offer- 
ings were made for sin the conscience 
j was not relieved. They could not 
| expiato guilt; they could not make 
. the soul pure; they could not of them- 
; Selves impart peace to the soul by re- 
conciling it to God. They could not 
fully accomplish what the conscience 
needed to have done in order to give 
it peace. Nothing will do this but 
the blood of the Redeemer. 

10. Which stood only in meats and 
drinks. The idea is, that the ordi- 
nances of the Jews, in connection with 
the services of religion, consisted much 
of laws pertaining to what was lawful 
to eat and drink, &c. A considerable 
part of those laws related to the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean 
beasts, and to such arrangements as 
were designed to keep them externally 
distinct from other nations. It is 
possible also that there may be a réf- 
erence here to meat and drink offerings. 
On the grammatical difficulties of this 
verse, see Stuart on the Hebrews, in 
loc. Gf «ind divers washings. The 
various ablutions which were required 

* See supplementary Note, ver. 2. 
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10 Which stood only in meats « 
and drinks, and divers washings, > 
and carnal ! ordinances, ¢ imposed 
on them until the time of reforma- 


tion. 
@ Le.11.2, &c. 
1 or, rites or ceremonies. 


6 Nu.19.7,&c. 
o Ep.2.15. 


in the service of the tabernacle and 


the temple—washing of the hands, of 
the victim that was to be offered, &c. 
It was for this purpose that the laver 
was erected in front of the tabernacle 
(Ex. xxx. 18; xxxi. 9; xxxv. 16), and 
that the brazen sea and the lavers 
were constructed in connection with 
the temple of Solomon; 2 Chron. iv. 
2—5;1 Kingsvii.26. The Greek word 
here is baptisms. On its meaning, see 
Notes on Matt. iii. 6; Mark vii. 4. 
q ind carnal ordinances. Marg. “Or, 
rites, or ceremonies.” Gr. ‘ Ordinan- 
ces of the flesh;’’ that is, which per- 
tained to the flesh or to external cere- 
monies. The object was rather to 
keep them ewternally pure than to 
cleanse the conscience and make them 
holy in heart. J Imposed on them. 
Laid on them—iaixiszsva. It does not 
mean that there was any oppression or 
injustice in regard to these ordinan- 
ces, but that they were appointed for 
a temporary purpose. { Until the 
time of reformation. The word here 
rendered reformation — ds4Sw0is — 
means properly emendation, improve- 
ment, reform. It refers to putting a 
thing in a right condition; making it 
better ; or raising up and restoring 
that which is fallen down. Passow. 
Here the reference is undoubtedly to 
the gospel as being a better system— 
a putting things where they ought to 
be; comp. Notes on Acts iii. 21. The 
idea here is, that those ordinances 
were only temporary in their nature, 
and were designed to endure tilla more 
perfect system should be introduced. 
They were of value to introduce that 
better system ; they were not adapted 
to purify the conscience and remove 
the stains of guilt from the soul. 

11. But Christ being come. Now 
that the Messiah has come, a more 
perfect system is introduced by which 
the conscience may be made free from 
muilt. {| An high priest of good things 
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11 But Christ being come an 
high @ priest of good ¢ things to 
come, by a greater /and more per- 
fect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this 
building, 

@ ch.3.1. 


ech.10.1. f ch.8.2, 


to come; see ch. x. 1. The apostle 


having described the tabernacle, and 
shown wherein it was defective in 
regard to the real wants of sinners, 
proceeds now to describe the Christian 
system, and to show how that met the 
real condition of man, and especially 
how it was adapted to remove sin 
from the soul. The phrase “high 
priest of good things to come,’’ seems 
to refer to those “ good things” which 
belonged to the dispensation that was 
to come ; that is, the dispensation un- 
der the Messiah. ‘The Jews antici- 
pated great blessings in that time. 
They looked forward to better things 
than they enjoyed under the old dis- 
pensation. They expected more sig- 
nal proofs of the divine favour; a 
clearer knowledge of the way of par- 
don; and more eminent spiritual en- 
joyments. Of these, the apostle says 
that Christ, who had come, was now 
the high priest. It was he by whom 
they were procured; and the time 
had actually arrived when they might 
enjoy the long-anticipated guod things 
under the Messiah. { By a@ greater 
and more perfect tabernacle. The 
meaning is, that Christ officiated as 
high priest in a much more magnifi- 
cent and perfect temple than either 
the tabernacle or the temple under 
the old dispensation. He performed 
the great functions of his priestly of- 
fice—the sprinkling of the blood of 
the atonement—in heaven itself, of 
which the most holy place in the ta- 
bernacle was but the emblem. ‘The 
Jewish high priest entered the sanc- 
tuary made with hands to minister 
before God; Christ entered into hea- 
ven itself. The word “by” here—dz 
—means probably through, and the 
idea is, that Christ passed through a 
more perfect tabernacle on his way to 
the mercy-seat in heaven than the 
Jewish high priest did when he passed 
through the outer tabernacle (ver. 2) 
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12 Neither by the blood of 
goats 4 and calves, but by his 2 own 
@ch.10.4. & Ac.20.28 1 Pe.1.18,19; Re.1.5. 


and through the veil into the most 


holy place. Probably the idea in the 
mind of the writer was that of the 
Saviour passing through the visible 
heavens above us, to which the veil, 
dividing the holy from the most holy 
place in the temple, bore some resem- 
blance. Many, however, have under- 
stood the word ‘‘tabernacle”’ here as 
denoting the body of Christ (see Gro- 
tius and Bloomfield in Zoc.); and ac- 
cording to this the idea is, that Christ, 
by means of his own body and blood 
offered as a sacrifice, entered into the 
most holy place in heaven. But it 
scems to me that the whole scope of 
the passage requires us to understand 
it of the more perfect temple in hea- 
ven where Christ performs his minis- 
try, and of which the tabernacle of 
the Hebrews was but the emblem. 
Christ did not belong to the tribe of 
Levi; he was not an high priest of 
the order of Aaron; he did not enter 
the holy place on earth, but he entered 
the heavens, and perfects the work of 
his ministry there. J Not made with 
hands. <A phrase that properly de- 
scribes heaven as being fitted up by 
God himself; sec Notes on 2 Cor. v. 
1. ¥ Not of this building, Gr. “of 
this creation—xricews. The meaning 
is, that the place where he officiates 
is not fitted up by human power and 
art, but is the work of God. The ob- 
ject is to show that his ministry is 
altogether more perfect than that 
which could be rendered by a Jewish 
priest, and performed in a temple 
which could not have been reared by 
human skill and power. 

12, Neither by the blood of goats 
and calves. ‘The Jewish sacrifice 
consisted of the shedding of the blood 
of animals. On the great day of the 
atonement the high priest took with 
him into the most holy place (1.) the 
blood of a young bullock (Lev. xvi. 3, 
11), which is here called the blood of 
a ‘‘calf,” which he offered for his own 
sin; and (2.) the blood of a goat, as 
a sin-offering for others; Lev. xvi. 9. 
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blood, he entered in once into the 
holy place, ¢ having obtained 
eternal redemption for us. 

¢ch.10.19. 


15. It was by, or | by means of —die— 


blood thus sprinkled on the mercy- 
seat, that the high priest sought the 
forgiveness of his own sins and the 
sins of the people. { But by his own 
blood. That is, by his own blood shed 
for the remission of sins. ‘The mean- 
ing is, that it was in virtue of his own 
blood, or by means of that, that he 
sought the pardon of his people. That 
blood was not shed for himself—for he 
had no sin—and consequently there 
was a material difference between his 
offering and that of the Jewish high 
priest. The difference related to such 
points as these. (1.) ‘he offering 
which Christ made was wholly for 
others; that of the Jewish priest for 
himself as well as for them. (2.) The 
blood offered by the Jewish priest was 
that of animals; that offered by the 
Saviour washisown. (3.) That offer- 
ed by the Jewish pricst was only an 
emblem or type—for it could not take 
away sin; that offered by Christ had 
a real efficacy, and removes transgres- 
sion from the soul. {J He entered into 
the holy place. Heaven. The meaning 
is, that as the Jewish high priest bore 
the blood of the animal intothe Holy 
of Holies, and sprinkled it there as 
the means of expiation, so the offer- 
ing which Christ has to make in hea- 
ven, or the consideration on which he 
pleads for the pardon of his people, is 
the blood which he shed on Calvary. 
Having made the atonement, he now 
pleads the merit of it as a reason why 
sinners should be saved. It is not of 
course meant that he literally bore 
his own blood into heaven—as the 
high priest did the blood of the bul- 
lock and the goat into the sanctuary; 
or that he literally sprinkled it on the 
mercy-seat there, but that that blood, 
having been shed for sin, is now the 
ground of his pleading and interces- 
sion for the pardon of sin—as the 
sprinkled blood of the Jewish sacrifice 
was the ground of the pleading of the 
Jewish high priest for the pardon of 
himself and the people. 7 Having 
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13 For if the blood of bulls and 
of goats, and the ashes @ of an 
@ Nu.19.2—17. 


abtained eternal redemption for us. 


That is, by the shedding of his blood. 
On the meaning of the word redemp- 
lion, see Notes on Gal. iii. 13. The 
redemption which the Lord Jesus 
effected for his people is eternal. It 
will continue for ever. It is not a 
temporary deliverance leaving the re- 
deemed in danger of falling into sin 
and ruin, but it makes salvation 
secure, and in its effects extends 
through eternity. Who can estimate 
the extent of that love which pur- 
chased for us such a redemption? 
Who can be sufficiently grateful that 
he is thus redeemed? ‘lhe doctrine 
in this verse is, that the blood of 
Christ is the means of redemption, or 
atones for sin. In the following verses 
the apostle shows that it not only 
makes atonement for sin, but that it 
is the means of sanctifying or purify- 
ing the soul. 
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heifer sprinkling the unclean, saic 
tifieth to the purifying of the flesh . 


their “uncleanness.” ‘The nature of 
these institutions also required that 
this should be in connection with 
sacrifice, and in order to this, it was 
arranged that there should be this 
permanent sacrifice—the ashes of the 
heifer that had been sacrificed—of 
which they could avail themselves at 
any time, without the expense and 
delay of making a bloody offering 
specifically for the occasion. It was, 
therefore, a provision of convenience, 
and at the same time was designed to 
keep up the idea, that all purification 
was somehow connected with tho 
shedding of blood. { Sprinkling the 
unclean. Mingled with water, and 
sprinkled on the unclean. The word 
unclean here refers to such as had 
been defiled by contact with dead 
bodies, or when one had died in the 
family, &c.; sce Num. xix. 11—22. 
q Sanctificth to the purifying of the 


13. For if the blood of bulls ant of | flesh. Makes holy so far as the flesh 


goats. Referring still to the great 
day of atonement, when the offering 
made was tlie sacrifice of a bullock 
anda goat. {| And the ashes of an 
hetfer. For an account of this, see 
Numbers xix. 2—10. In ver. 9, it is 
said that the ashes of the heifer, after 
it was burnt, should be kept ‘‘for a 
water of separation ; it is a purifica- 
tion for sin.” That is, the ashes were 
to be carefully preserved, and being 
mixed with water were sprinkled on 
those who were from any cause cere- 
monially impure. ‘Tho reason for 
this appears to have been that the 
heifer was considered as a sacrifice 
whose blood has been offered, and the 
application of the ashes to which she 
had been burnt was regarded as an 
evidence of participation 7x that sa- 
crifice. It was needful, where the 
laws were so numerous respecting 
external pollutions, or where the 
members of the Jewish community 
were regarded as so frequently “ un- 
clean” by contact with dead bodies, 
and in various other ways, that there 
should be some method in which they 
could be declared to be cleansed from 


or body is concerned. The unclean- 
ness here referred to related to tho 
body only, and of course the means of 
cleansing extended only to that. It 
was not designed to give peace to the 
conscience, or to expiate moral of- 
fences. ‘Tho offering thus mado re- 
moved the obstructions to the worship 
of God so far as to allow him who had 
been defiled to approach him in a re- 
gular manner. ‘Thus much the apos- 
tle allows was accomplished by tho 
Jewish rites. They had an efficacy 
in removing ceremonial uncleanness, 
and in rendering it proper that ho 
who had been polluted should be per- 
mitted again to approach and worship 
God. The apostle goes on to argue 
that if they had such an efficacy, it 
was fair to presume that the blood of 
Christ would have far greater efii- 
cacy, and would reach to the con- 
science itself, and make that pure. 
14. How much more shall the blood 
of Christ. As being infinitely more 
precious than the blood of an animal 
could possibly be Ifthe blood of an 
animal had any efficacy at all, even 
in removing ceremonial pollutions, 
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14 Yow much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who ¢ through 


the eternal Spirit offered himself 
@1Pe.3.18. 1 or, fault. 


how much more is it reasonable to 
suppose may be effected by the blood 
of the Son of God! {| Who through 
the eternal Spirit. This expression is 
very difficult, and has given rise to a 
great variety of interpretation.—Some 
MSS. instead of eternal here, read 
ho’y, making it refer directly to the 
ILoly Spirit; see Wetstein. These 
various readings, however, are not re- 
garded as of sufficient authority to 
lead to a change in the text, and are 
of importance only as showing that it 
was an early opinion that the Holy 
Spirit is here referred to. ‘[he prin- 
cipal opinions which have been enter- 
tained of the meaning of this phrase, 
are the following. (1.) That which 
regards it as referring to the Holy 
Spirit, the third person of the Trinity. 
This was the opinion of Owen, Dod- 
dvidge,andarchbishop Tillotson. (2.) 
That which refers it to the divine na- 
ture of Christ. Among those who 
have maintained this opinion, are 
Beza, Ernesti, Wolf, Vitringa, Storr, 
and the late Dr. J. P. Wilson. SS, 
Notes. (3.) Others, as Grotius, Ro- 
senmiiller, Koppe, understand it as 
meaning endless or immortal life, in 
contradistinction from the Jewish sa- 
«tifiees which were of a perishable na- 
ture, «nd which needed so often to be 
repeated, (4.) Others regard it as 
referring to the glorified person of the 
Saviour, meaning that in his exalted, 
or spiritual station in heaven, he pre- 
sents the efficacy of his blood. (5.) 
Others suppose that it means divine 
influence, and that the idea is, that 
Christ was actuated and filled with a 
divine influence when he offered up 
himself as a sacrifice; an influence 
which was not of a temporal and 
fleeting nature, but which was eter- 
nal in its efficacy. ‘This is the inter- 
pretation preferred by Prof. Stuart. 
For an examination of these various 
opinions, see his “‘ Excursus, xviii.’ on 
this epistle. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to decide what is the true 
meaning of the passage amidst this 
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without! spot to God: purge? your 
conscience from dead works te 


serve ¢ the living God ? 
& ch.10.22. e 1Pe.4.2, 


diversity of opinion; but there are 
some reasons which seem to me to 
make it probable that the Holy Spirit 
is intended, and that the idea is, that 
Christ made his great sacrifice under 
the extraordinary influences of that 
Eternal Spirit. The reasons whieh 
lead me to this opinion, are the fol- 
lowing. (1.) It is that which would 
occur to the great mass of the readers 
of the New Testament. It is pre- 
sumed that the great body of sober, 
plain, and intelligent readers of the 
Bible, on perusing the passage, sup- 
pose that it refers to the Holy Ghost, 
the third person ofthe Trinity. There 
are few better and safer rules for the 
interpretation of a volume designed 
like the Bible for the mass of man- 
kind, than to abide by the sense in 
which they understand it. (2.) This 
interpretation is one which is most 
naturally conveyed by the language of 
the original. The phrase the spirit— 
+6 avtuze—has so far a technical and 
established meaning in the New Tes- 
tament as to denote the Ioly Ghost, 
unless there is something in the con- 
nection which renderssuch an applica- 
tion improper. In this case there is 
nothing certainly which necessarily 
forbids such an application. Thehigh 
names and classical authority of those 
who have held this opinion, are a suf- 
ficient guarantee of this. (3.) This 
interpretation accords with the fact 
that the Lord Jesus is represented as 
having been eminently endowed with 
the influences of the Holy Spirit; 
comp. Notes on Johniii.34. Thoug! 
he was divine, yet he was also a man, 
and as such was under influences sim:- 
lar to those of other pious men. ‘The 
Holy Spirit is the source and sustainer 
of all piety in the soul, and it is no: 
improper to suppose that the man 
Christ Jesus was in a remarkable 
manner influenced by the Holy Ghost 
in his readiness to obey God and to 
suffer according to his will. (4.) If 
there was ever any occasion on which 
we may suppose he was influenced by 
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the IIoly Ghost, that of his sufferings 
and death here referred to may be 
supposed eminently to have been such 
anone. It was expressive of the high- 
est state of piety—of the purest love 
to God and man—which has ever 
existed in the human bosom; it was 
the most trying time of his own life; 
it was the period when there would be 
the most strong temptation to abandon 
his work; and as the redemption of 
the whole world was dependent on that 
act, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the richest heavenly grace would be 
there imparted to him, and that he 
would then be eminently under the 
influence of that Spirit which was 
granted not ‘by measure unto him.” 
Notes John iii. 34. (5.) This repre- 
sentation is not inconsistent with the 
belief that the sufferings and death 
of the Redeemer were voluntary, and 
had all the merit which belongs to a 
voluntary transaction. Piety in the 
heart of a Christian now is not less 


voluntary because it is produced and : pure. 


cherished by the Holy Ghost, nor is | 
there less excellence in it because the 
Holy Ghost imparts strong faith in | 
the time of temptation and trial. It 


ccems to me, therefore, that the mean- | bar. 


ing of this expression is, that the 
Lord Jesus was led by the strong in- 
fluences of the Spirit of God to devote 
himself as a sacrifice for sin. It was 
not by any temporary influence; not 
by mere excitement; it was by the in- 
fluence of the Eternal Spirit of God, 
and the sacrifice thus offered could, 
therefore, accomplish effects which 
would be eternal in their character. 
{t was not like the offering made by 
the Jewish high priest which was ne- 
cessarily renewed every year, but it 
was under the influence of one who 
was eternal, and the effects of whose 
influence might be everlasting. It 
may be added, that if this is a correct 
exposition, it follows that the Holy 
Ghost is efernal, and must, therefore, 
he divine. (| Offered himself. That 
is, as a sacrifice. De did not offer a 
bullock or a goat, but he offered him- 
self. The sacrifice of one’s self is the 
highest offering which he can make; 
in this case it was the highest which 
the universe had to make. { With- 
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out spot, Marg. “Ov fault.” The 
animal that was offered in the Jewish 
sacrifices was tu be without blemish; 
see Lev. 1.10; xxii. 17—22. It was 
not to be lame, or blind, or diseased. 
The word which is here used and ren- 
dered “without spot” —déuwu-s—refers 
to this fact—that there was no defect 
or blemish. The idea is, that the 
Lord Jesus, the great sacrifice, was 
perfect; see ch. vii. 26. (Purge your 
conscience. That is, cleanse, purify, 
or sanctify your conscience. The 
idea is, that this offering would take 
away whatever rendered the con- 
science defiled or sinful. The offerings 
of the Jews related in the main to ex- 
ternal purification, and were not ad- 
apted to give peace to a troubled con- 
science. They could render the wor- 
shipper externally pure so that he 
might draw near to God and not be 
excluded by any ceremonial pollution 
or defilement; but the mind, the heart, 
the conscience, they could not make 
They could not remove that 
which troubles a man when he recol- 
lects that he has violated a holy law 
and has offended God, and when he 
looks forward to an awful judgment- 
The word conscience here is not 
to be understood as a distinct and in- 
dependent faculty of the soul, but as 
the soul or mind itself reflecting and 
pronouncing on its own acts. The 
whole expression refers to a mind 
alarmed by the recollection of gutlt— 
for it is guilt only that disturbs a 
man’s conscience. Guilt originates 
in the soul remorse and despair; guilt 
makes a man troubled when he thinks 
of death and the judgment; it is guilt 
only which alarms a man when he 
thinks of a holy God; and it is no- 
thing but guilt that makes the entrance 
into another world terrible and awful. 
Tf a man had no guilt he would never 
dread his Maker, nor would the pre- 
sence of his God be ever painful to him 
(comp. Gen. iii. 6—10) ; if a man had 
no guilt he would not fear to die—for 
what have the innocent to fear any- 
where? The universe is under the 
government of a God of goodness and 
truth, and, under such a government, 
how can those who have done no 
wrong have anything to dread? The 
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15 And for this cause he is the 
Mediator of the New Testament, 
that by means of death, for the 
redemption of the transgressions 


fear of death, the apprehension of the 


judgment to come, and the dread of 
God, are strong and irrefragable proofs 
that every manis asinner. The only 
thing, therefore, which ever disturbs 
the conscience, and makes death dread- 
fal, and God an object of aversion, 
and eternity awful, is eurtt. If that 
is removed, man is calm and peaceful ; 
if not, he is the victim of wretched- 
ness and despair. J From dead works. 
From works that are deadly in their 
nature, or that lead to death. Or it 
may mean from works that have no 
spirituality and no life. By “works” 
here the apostle does not refer to their 
outward religious acts particularly, 
but to the conduct of the life, to what 
men do; and the idea is, that their 
acts are not spiritual and saving but 
such as lead to death ; see Notech. vil. 
{ To serve the living God. Not in 
outward form, but in sincerity and in 
truth ; to be his true friends and wor- 
shippers. The phrase “the living 
God’’ is commonly used in the Scrip- 
tures to describe the true God as dis- 
tinguished from idols, whichare repre- 
sented as dead, or without life; Ps. 
exv. 4—7. The idea in this verse is, 
that it is only the sacrifice made by 
Christ which can remove the stain of 
guilt from the soul. It could not be 
done by the blood of bulls and of goats 
—for that did not furnish relief to a 
guilty conscience, but it could be done 
by the blood of Christ. The sacrifice 
which he made for sin was so pure and 
of such value, that God can consis- 
tently pardon the offender and restore 
him to his favour. That blood too 
can give peace—for Christ poured it 
out in behalf of the guilty. It is not 
that he took part with the sinner 
against God; it is not that he cndea- 
vours to convince him who has a trou- 
bled conscience that he is needlessly 
alarmed, or that sin is not as bad as 
it is represented to be, or that it does 
not expose the soul to danger. Christ 
never took the part of the sinner 
against God ; he never taught that sin 
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that were under the first testa- 
ment, they which are called might 
receive the promise of eternal in- 
heritance : 


was a small matter, or that it did not 


expose to danger. He admitted ali 
that is said of its evil. But he pro. 
vides for giving peace to the guilty 
conscience by shedding his blood that 
it may be forgiven, and by revealing 
a God of mercy who is willing to re- 
ceive the offender into favour, and to 
treat him as though he had never sin- 
ned. Thus the troubled conscience 
may find peace; and thus, though 
guilty, man may be delivered from the 
dread of the wrath to come. 

15. And for this cause. With this 
view; that is, to make an effectual 
atonement for sin, and to provide a 
way by which the troubled conscience 
may have peace. fe is the Media- 
tor; see Notes on Gal. iii. 19,20. IIc 
is the Mediator between God and man 
in respect to that new covenant which 
he has made, or that new dispensation 
by which men are to be saved. Ie 
stands between God and man-—the 
parties at variance—and undertakes 
the work of mediation and reconcilia- 
tion. J Of the New Testament. Not 
testament—for a testament, or will, 
needs no mediator; but of the new 
covenant, or the new arrangement or 
disposition of things under which he 
proposes to pardonand save the guilty ; 
see Notes on vers.16,17. {J Z'hat by 
means of death. lis own death as a 
sacrifice for sin. The old covenant 
or arrangement also contemplated 
death—but it was the death of an 
animal. The purposes of this were to 
be effected by the death of the Media- 
tor himself; or this covenant was to 
be ratified in his blood. J For the 
redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first testament. The 
covenant orarrangemcent under Moses. 
The general idea here is, that these 
were offences for which no expiation 
could be made by the sacrifices under 
that dispensation, or from which the 
blood then shed could not redeem. 
This general idea may include two 
particulars. (1.) That they who had 
committed transgressions under that 
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) or, be brought ia. 


covenant, and who could not be fully 
pardoned by -the imperfect sacrifices 
then made, would reccive a full for- 
giveness of all their sins in the great 
day of account through the blood of 
Christ. Though the blood of bulls 
and goats could not expiate, yet they 
offered that blood in faith ; they relied 
on the promised mercy of God; they 
looked forward to a perfect sacrifice — 
and now the blood of the great atone- 
ment offered as a full expiation for all 
their sins, would be the ground of 
their acquittal in the last day. (2.) 
That the blood of Christ would now 
avail for the remission of all those sins 
which could not be expiated by the 
sacrifices offered under the law. It 
not only contemplated the remission 
of all the offences committed by the 
truly pious under that law, but would 
now avail to put away sin entirely. 
No sacrifice which men could offer 
would avail, but the blood of Christ 
would remove all that guilt. J That 
they which are called. Alike under 
theoldcovenantandthenew. {| Might 
receive the promise of eternal inherit- 
ance. That is, the fulfilment of the 
promise ; or that they might be made 
partakers of eternal blessings. That 
blood is effectual alike to save those 
under the ancient covenant and the 
new—so that they will be saved inthe 
game manner, and unite in the same 
song of redeeming love. 

16. For where a testamentis. This 
is the same word—daS4xn.—which in 
ch. viii. 6,is rendered covenant. For 
the general signification of the word, 
see Note on that verse. ‘There is so 
much depending, however, on the 
meaning of the word, not only in the 
interpretation of this passage, but also 
of other parts of the Bible, that it may 
be proper to explain it here more at 
length. The word—da3%4xn— occurs 
in the New Testament thirty-three 
times. It is translated covenant in 
the common version, in Luke i. 72; 
Acts iii. 25 ; vii. §; Rom. ix. 4; xi.27; 
Gal. iii. 15, 17; iv. 24; Eph. ii. 12; 
Ileb. viii. 6, 9, twice, 10 ; ix. 4, twice, x. 
16; xii. 24; xiii. 20. In the remain- 
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| there must also of necessity ' be 
j the death of the testator. 


ing places it is rendered testament ; 
Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24; Luke 
xxii. 20; 1 Cor. xi 25; 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
14; lleb. vii. 22; ix. 15—17, 20; Rev. 
xi. 19. In four of those instances 
(Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24; Luke 
xxii. 20, and | Cor. xi. 25), it is used 
with reference to the institution or 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In 
the Septuagint it occurs not far from 
three hundred times, in considerably 
more than two hundred of which it is 
the translation of the Hebrew word 
ms—Berith. In one instance (Zech. 
xi, 14) it is the translation of the word 
brotherhood; once (Deut. ix. 5), of 
~at—word; once (Jer. xi. 2), of 
‘“‘words of the covenant;’’ once Ley. 
xxvi. 11), of tabernacle ; once (Exod. 
xxxi. 7), of testimony ; it occurs once 
(Ezek. xx. 37), where the reading of 
the Greek and Hebrew text is doubt- 
ful; and it occurs three times (1 Sam. 
xi. 2; xx. 8; 1 Kings viii. 9), where 
there is no corresponding word in the 
Hebrew text. From this use of the 
word by the authors of the Septuagint, 
it is evident that they regarded it as 
the proper translation of the Hebrew 
—nma—Berith, and as conveying the 
same sense which that word does. It 
cannot be reasonably doubted that the 
writers of the New Testament were 
led to the use of the word, in part, at 
least, by the fact that they found it 
occurring so frequently in the version 
in common use, but it cannot be doubt- 
ed also that they regarded it as fairly 
conveying the sense of the word m3 
—Berith. Onno principle can it be 
supposed that inspired and honest men 
would use a word in referring to trans- 
actions in the Old Testament which 
did not fairly convey the idea which 
the writers of the Old Testament meant 
to express. The use being thus re- 
garded as settled, there are some facts 
in reference to it which are of great 
importance in interpreting the New 
Testament, and in understanding the 
nature of the ‘“covenant”’ which God 
makes with man. ‘These facts are 
the following. (1.) The word daIvxn 
—diatheke—is not that which proper- 
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iy denotes compact, agreement, or cove- 
nant. That word is cew9ixn—syniheke 
--orin other forms oder and curSecias ; 
or if the word diatheke is used in that 
signification it is only remotely, and 
as asecondary meaning; see Passow ; 
comp. the Septuagint in Isa. xxviii. 
15; xxx. 1; Dan. xi. 6,and Wisdom i. 
16; 1 Mac. x. 26; 2 Mac. xiii. 25; xiv. 
26. It is not the word which a Greek 
would have employed to denote a com- 
pact or covenant. He would have em- 
ployed it to denote a disposition, 
ordering, or arrangement of things, 
whether ofreligious rites, civil customs, 
or property; or if used with reference 
to a compact, it would have been with 
theideaof an arrangement, or ordering 
of matters, not with the primary no- 
tion of an agreement with another. 
(2.) The word properly expressive of 
a covenant or compact—cuy9yxn—is 
never used in the New Testament. 
In all the allusions to the transactions 
between God and man, this word 
never occurs. From some cause, the 
writers and speakers in the New Tes- 
tament seem to have supposed that 
the word would leave an impression 
which they did not wish to leave. 
Though it might have been supposed 
that in speaking of the various trans- 
actions between God and man they 
would have selected this word, yet 
with entire uniformity they have 
avoided it. No one of them—though 
the word d:a94xn—diatheke—has been 
used by no less than six of them—has 
been betrayed in a single instance 
into the use of the word curSixn—syn- 
theke, or has differed from the other 
writers in the language employed. 
This cannot be supposed to be the 
result of concert or collusion, but it 
must have been founded on some rea- 
son which vperated equally on all 
their minds. (3.) In like manner, 
and with like remarkable uniformity, 
the word curSixn—syntheke—is never 
used in the Septuagint with reference 
to any arrangement or “ covenant”’ be- 
tween God and man. Once indeed in 
the Apocrypha, and but once, it is 
used in that sense. In the three only 
other instances in which it occurs in 
the Septuagint, it is with reference to 
compacts between man and man; Isa. 
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xxviii, 15; xxx. 1; Dan. xi. 6. This 
remarkable fact that the authors of 
that version never use the word to de- 
note any transaction between God 
and man, shows that there must have 
been some reason for it which acted 
on their minds with entire uniformity. 
(4.) It is no less remarkable that nei- 
ther in the Septuagint nor the New 
Testament is the word 3:294%»—dia- 
theke—ever used in the sense of will 
or testament, unless it be in the case 
before us. This is conceded on all 
hands, and is expressly admitted by 
Prof. Stuart (Com. on Heb. p. 439), 
though he defends this use of the 
word in this passage. — A very im- 
portant inquiry presents itself here, 
which has never received a solution 
generally regarded as_ satisfactory. 
It is, why the word de942n —diatheke 
—was selected by the writers of the 
New Testament to express the nature 
of the transaction between God and 
man in the plan of salvation. It 
might be said indeed that they found 
this word uniformly used in the Sep- 
tuagint, and that they employed it as 
expressing the idea which they wished 
to convey, with sufficient accuracy. 
But this is only removing the diffi- 
culty one step farther back. Why 
did the LXX. adopt this word? Why 
did they not rather use the common 
and appropriate Greek word to ex- 
press the notion of a covenant? A 
suggestion on this subject has already 
been made in the Notes on ch. viii. 6; 
comp. Bib. Repository, vol. xx. p. 55. 
Another reason may, however, be 
suggested for this remarkable fact 
which is liable to no objection. It is, 
that in the apprehension of the au- 
thors of the Septuagint, and of the 
writers of the New Testament, the 
word dSixn— diathehke —in its oris 
ginal and proper signification fairly 
conveyed the sense of the Iebrew 
word n-3—Berith, and that the word 
cuvdnxn —syntheke—or compact, ayree- 
ment, would not express that; and 
that they never meant to be understood 
as conveying the idea either that God 
entered into @ COMPACT OF COVENANT 
with man, or that he made a wit. 
They meant to represent him as mak- 


ing an arrangement, a disposition, an 
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ordering of things, by which his ser- 
vice might be kept up among his 
neople, and by which men might be 
suved ; but they were equally remote 
from representing him as making a 
compact, or awill. In support of this 
there may be alleged (1.) the remark- 
able uniformity in which the word 
31a Svixn—diatheke—is used, showing 
that there was some setiled principle 
from which they never departed ; and 
(2.) it is used mainly as the meaning of 
the word itself. Prof. Stuart has, un- 
doubtedly, given the accurate original 
sense of the word. “ The real, genuine, 
and original meaning of diashixn [dia- 
theke] is, arrangement. disposition, or 
disposal of a thing.” P. 440. The 
word from which it is derived—dazi- 
Snvi—means to place apart or asun- 
der; and then to set, arrange, dispose 
ina certain order. Passow. From 
this original signification is derived 
the use which the word has with sin- 
gular uniformity in the Scriptures. 
Tt denotes the arrangement, dispost- 
tion, or ordering of things which God 
made in relation to mankind, by 
which he designed to keep up his 
worship on earth, and to save the soul. 
It means neither covenant nor will ; 
neither compact nor legacy; neither 
agreement nor testament. It is an 
arrangement of an entirely different 
order from either of them, and the 
sacred writers with an uniformity 
which could have been secured only 
by the presiding influence of the One 
Eternal Spirit, have avoided the sug- 
gestion that God made with man 
cither a compact or a will. We have 
no word which precisely expresses 
this idea, and hence our conceptions 
are constantly floating between a 
compact and a will, and the views 
which we have are as unsettled as 
they are unscriptural. ‘The simple 
idea is, that God has made an ar- 
rangement by which his worship may 
be celebrated and souls saved. Under 
the Jewish economy this arrangement 
assumed one form; under the Chris- 
tian another, In neither was it a 
compact or covenant between two 
parties in such a sense that one party 
would be at liberiy to reject the terms 
proposed ; in neither was it a testa- 
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ment or will, as if God had left a le 
gacy to man, but in both there were 
some things in regard to the arrange- 
ment such as are found 7” a covenant 
or compact. One of those things— 
equally appropriate to a compact be- 
tween man and man and to this ar- 
rangement, the apostle refers to here 
—that it implied in all cases the death 
of the victim. If these remarks are 
well-founded, they should be allowed 
materially to shape our views in the 
interpretation of the Bible. Whole 
treatises of divinity have been written 
on a mistaken view of the meaning 
of this word—understood as meaning 
covenant. Volumes of angry contro- 
versy have been published on the na- 
ture of the “ covenant” with Adam, 
and on its influence on his posterity. 
The only literal ‘ covenant’? which 
can be supposed in the plan of re- 
demption is that between the Father 
and the Son—though even the exist- 
ence of such a covenant is rather the 
result of devout and learned imagin- 
ing than of any distinct statement in 
the volume of inspiration. The simple 
statement there is, that God has made 
an arrangement for salvation, the exe- 
cution of which he has entrusted to hig 
Son, and has proposed it to man to be 
accepted as the only arrangement by 
which man can be saved, and which he 
is not at liberty to disregard. 


(Whatever merit may attach to these ob- 
servations on the meaning of d:edyxn, and its 
corresponding term mo7ts—and the author 
displays no small mensure of critical research 
—the doctrine of covenants is not, in any 
way, affected by them. The advocates of 
that doctrine deny that it rests on a mistaken 
view, or on any view of the original term 
ordinarily rendered covenant. These terms, 
they most freely allow, occur in various 
senses, in the sense of simpie appointment, 
promise, command, dispensation, and testa. 
ment, as well as of stipulation or covenant, 
Jer. xxxiii. 25; Gen. ix. 11; Heb. viii. 7, &e. 
‘Jt is not,” says an able and accurate modern 
writer, “from the simple occurrence of the He- 
brew or the Greek words, that we are to infer 
a federal transaction between God and man, 
or between any other parties, but from the 
circumstances of the case, which alone can 
determine in what sense the terms are em- 
ployed. We may meet with them, when ne 
covenant is implied, and we may find a cove- 
nant to have been made, where neither of 
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them is used to express it. We should be- 
ware,” he add2, “of falling into the mistake 
of some superficial readers of the Scripture, 
who have occasionally misinterpreted pas- 
sages in which the word occurs by explain- 
ing it of the covenant of works, or the cove- 
nant of grace, when something different is 
intended.” Heb. viii. 7, is alleged as an ex- 
ample of passages, in regard to which the 
mistake is made, whereas the apostle, in that 
placo, is not treating of the covenant of grace 
absolutely, as opposed to the covenant of 
works, but of the two great dispensations of 
religion, the one introduced by Moses, and 
the other by Christ. It may serve to ex- 
plain many passages in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, to observe, that the covenant of 
grace, strictly so called, is supposed to per- 
vade both the wzdrase and xaiwy dsalgzy of 
that epistle, its old and new covenant or dis- 
pensation alike, that, in fact, these are but 
different forms, in which the same covenant 
of grace is administered in different ages. 
More of this shortly. Meanwhile, it appears 
that no such fabric, no such treatise of divin- 
ity as is alleged, has been built on the slender 
foundation of erroneous verbal criticism. It 
is of importance that this should be attended 
tu, for the same statement has recently been 
put forth with confidence by certain writers 
in our own country, who, in their antipathy 
to the doctrine of covenants, have, after the 
example of the American brethren, greatly 
Jamented, ‘that so many entire systems of 
theology and bodies of divinity should have 
been cast into the mould of a single word, 
which after all is found out to be but a mis- 
translation.” The reader will admire the 
temerity that can venture such groundless as- 
sertions, and think that lamentations, which 
have no better foundation, may in future be 
spared, or kept in reserve, till real cause re- 
quire them. 

What then is the evidence of the doctrine 
of covenants? Our author, under the con- 
viction that his criticisms had undermined that 
doctrina, first assails the covenant of works, 
and, in a single sentence, clears the ground 
of it, lamenting that volumes of angry con- 
troversy should have been written about a 
thing so visionary. That such a transaction, 
as divines have usually desiguated by this 
name, has a real existence, the reader will 
find asserted and proved in a supplementary 
Note on Rom. y. 12. The author is not dis- 
posed to deal so summarily with the cvve- 
nant of redemption or of grace. He seems 
to allow that something of the kind may pos- 
sibly exist, though he inclines to believe it 
has its place only in the “ imagination of the 
devout and learned.” But his own country- 
man, Dr. Dwight, though far from being 
subject to such pious hallucinations, and 
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little inclined to receive any doctrine be. 
cause it had long passed current, finds the 
covenant of grace distinctly set forth in Isa. 
hill. 10, 12, and again abundantly evinced in 
the eighty-ninth Psalm! Having explained 
the first of these passages, and commented 
on the engagements of the Son, and the pro- 
mises of the Father, he thus sums up:—‘ Al 
these things are exhibited to us tn the form 
of acovenant. To this covenant, as to every 
other, there are two parties, Gop who pro- 
mises; and his servant who was to justify 
many. A condition is spevified, to which is 
annexeda promise of reward. The condition 
is, that Christ should make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin, and make intercession for the 
transgressors, or, in other words, execute 
the whole office of a priest for mankind. 
The reward is, that he should receive the 
many for his portion, and that they should 
prolong their days, or endure for ever.”—Ser- 
mon xliii. Indeed no one can read the fifty- 
third of Isaiah without finding in it the es- 
sentials of a covenant transaction, unless he 
be predetermined not to find such transac- 
tion there, or anywhere else. According to 
Lowth’s translation, the tenth verse runs 
thus, “Ie his soul shall make a propitiatory 
sacrifice, he sHALL see a seed, which shall 
prolong their days, and the gracious purpose 
of Jehovah shall prosperia hishands.” That 
the same transaction is introduced in the 
eighty-ninth Psalm,is obvious enough. None 
will doubt the application of this Psalm to 
Christ, concerning whom Jehovah says, “ I 
have made a covenant with my chosen, I 
have sworn unto David my servant, thy seed 
will I establish for ever, and build up thy 
throne to all generations.” ‘The promise is 
the very same as in Isaiah. The only ditffer- 
ence between the passages is, that the condi- 
tion is erpressed in Isaiah, and understood in 
the Psalm, in consequence of which the cove- 
Nant there appears rather in the form of a 
promissory oath. The envenant itself, how- 
ever, is expressly named. “I have made 
(stricken) a covenant.” It is not possible, 
in the compass of a brief note, to produce all 
the evidence which the Scripture contains on 
this subject. For the present we must con- 
tent ourselves with a simple statement of the 
chief heads of evidence. Those theologians 
then who receive the doctrine, suppose that 
it is necessarily implied, in the surety and re. 
presentative character of Christ, in the title 
of the “second Adam” which an apostle gives 
him, and which is believed to be destitute of 
meaning, unless, though dissimilar in other 
respects, he be like the first Adam in this, 
that he is a covenant head, Many men in- 
tervened between Adam and Christ, yet to 
Christ only is the title applied, and unless the 
fact now stated be the reason of that applica. 
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tion, it must be dificult, if not impossible, to 
assign any; see supplementary Note on Rom. 
vy. 12,21, Further, Christ’s repeated decla- 
rations that he came to do the will of the 
Father, imply that certain services had been 
prescribed to him. “ Indeed,” says an author 
already quoted, “the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion, involves the idea of a covenant; while 
one divine person prescribes certain services 
to the other, the other performs them; and 
the result is not only his own personal exal- 
tation, but the eternal happiness of millions, 
whose cause he had espoused.” — Dick. 
Thereader must have observed that the par- 
ties in this covenant are the Father and the 
Son, and willnaturally be anxious to have that 
class of passages explained, in which the par- 
ties are God and the saints or the people of 
Christ, or in which the covenant is supposed 
to be made with TuEM; Is. ly. 3; Heb. viii. 
10; 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. From the existence of 
such passages, a double covenant, connected 
with the salvation of sinners, has been sup- 
posed and advocated by certain divines; the 
one made with Christ in eternity, and the 
ether with his people in time. These have 
been respectively distinguished as the cove- 
nant of redemption, and the covenant of 
grace. By the generality of accurate wri- 
ters, however, this distinction has been aban- 
doned as untenable, and these two covenants 
declared to be but one, presented in different 
aspects. The covenant made with the saints 
is but the administration of that made with 
Christ, the fulfilment, the performance of it. 
Hence we read of the “blood of the covenant;”” 
hot “of the covenants.” For a full discussion 
of this part of the subject, see the admirable 
treatise of Mr. Bell, late minister in Glasgow, 
frequently quoted with admiration by Mr. 
Haldane, in his commentary on the Romans. 
* What some call the covenaut of grace,” 
says he, “in distinction from that of redemp- 
tion, is nothing but the promulgation and per- 
formance of what was transacted with Christ, 
in behalf of the elect. Then the Father pro- 
mised, that on condition he made his soul an 
offering for sin, he would quicken, justify, 
sanctify, and eave, all those sinners whose 
substitute he was. Now whatis the cove- 
nant of grace, but the promulgation and per- 
formance of these promises? What was 
originally made to the surety only, is now di- 
rected to sinners themselves. This, however, 
can in no propriety of speech be called a dif- 
ferent covenant from that made with Christ. 
It is only the revelation of what before lay 
hid in the cabinet council of heaven; a mak- 
ing good to the children what was promised 
to their Father before they had a being.” 
It would appear, therefore, that from the 
beginning there have been but two cove- 
nants, that of works, and that of grace or 
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redemption, the first made with Adam and 
the last with Christ, both being regarded as 
the covenant heads of the parties that re- 
spectively belonged to them. But in consis- 
tency with this view, how shall we account 
for the mention of that other covenuné differ 
ent from the covenant of works, and with 
which the new covenant, in this epistle, is 
contrasted 3 ch. viii. ix. x. The proper so- 
lution of this question lies in the fact already 
hinted, that but ove covenant, strictly so 
called, obtained, alike under Moses and Christ, 
and that the old and the new of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, point only to diferent modes of 
its administration. It is certain, that the 
Sinzitic covenant did not supersede the Abra- 
hamic, which was nothing but the covenant 
of grace, “the covenant that was confirmed 
before of God in Christ;” Gal. iii. 15—17. Nay, 
the ceremonies and sacrifices of the Mosaic 
dispensation exhibited, in shadow, the bless- 
ings of that very covenant that was ulti- 
mately to be administered in a more clear and 
spiritual form. 

Let it be noted, in conclusion, that most 
of the objections, alleged against the doctrine 
of covenants, arise from misconception or 
misrepresentation. When a covenantis said 
to be made between God and man, it is al- 
lowed, on all hands, that it differs, in many 
important particulars, from a human cove: 
nant, or covenant between man and man. 
The parties, in the first case, are not equal, 
and there is not liberty, on the part of the 
inferior, to receive or reject the terms at 
pleasure. Every thing must be set aside, in 
our conceptions of the subject, that is incon- 
sistent with the majesty and authority of 
God; sce Supplementary Note on Rom. v. 
12. And this difference, originating in the 
unequal character of the parties, may, per- 
haps, furnish an answer to the question, 
which the author so frequently puts, concern- 
ing the use of 3:26yx, in preference to curbyxn, 
and as frequently answers, by resolving into 
an indisposition on the part of the inspired 
writers, as well as on the part of the authors 
of the LXX., to countenance the idea of a 
covenant or contract between God and man. 
So thought Owen. “The word ma" says 
he, “could noé be more properly rendered 
than by 3:x@yz7, for it being mostly used to 
express the covenant between God and man, 
it is of that nature as cannot properly be 
termed cuviyzy, which is a covenant or com- 
pact upon equal terms of distributive justice 
between distinct parties.” The length of 
this Note will be excused, on the ground of 
the very frequent recurrence of the subject 
of itin the present volume, and the expedi- 
ency of treating it fully, in some place, te 
which simple reference might in other places 
be made, for the economizing of labour.] 
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[here has been much difference of 
opinion in reference to the meaning 
of the passage here, and to the design 
of the illustration introduced. Ifthe 
word used —diac94xn— means testa- 
ment, in the sense of a will, then the 
sense of that passage is that “a will 
is of force only when he who made it 
dies, for it relates to a disposition of 
his property after his death.” The 
force of the remark of the apostle 
then would be, that the fact that the 
Lord Jesus made or expressed his 
will to mankind, implied that he 
would die to confirm it ; or that since 
in the ordinary mode of making a 
will, if was of force only when he 
who made it was dead, therefore it 
was necessary that the Redeemer 
should die, in order to confirm and 
ratify that which he made. But the 
objections to this, which appears to 
have been the view of our translators, 
seem to me to be insuperable. They 
are these. (1.) The word diaSijxn— | 
diatheke—is not used in this sense in 
the New Testament elsewhere ; sce 
the remarks above. (2.) ‘The Lord | 
Jesus made no such will. Hehadno. 
property, and the commandments and | 
instructions which he gave to his dis- . 
ciples were not of the nature of a will | 
or testament. (3.) Such anillustration | 
would not be pertinent to the design | 
of the apostle, or in keeping with his | 
argument. IIe is comparing the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations, | 
and the point of comparison in this | 
chapter relates to the question about 
the efficacy of sacrifice in the two ar- 
rangements. IIe showed that the ar- 
rangement for blood-shedding by sa- 
crifice entered into both; that the 
high priest of both offered blood-as an 
expiation ; that the holy place was 
entered with blood, and that conse- 
quently there was death in both the 
arrangements, or dispensations. The 
former arrangement or dispensation 
was ratified with blood, and it was 
equally proper that the new arrange- 
ment should be also. The point of 
comparison is not that Moses made a 
will or testament which could be of 
force only when he died, and that the 
same thing was required in the new 
dispensation, but it is that the former 
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covenant was ratiied by blood, or by 
the death of a victim, and that it 
might be expected that the new dis- 
pensation would be confirmed, and 
that it was in fact confirmed in the 
same manner. In this view of the 
argument, what pertinency would 
there be in introducing an illustration 
respecting @ will, and the manner in 
which it became efficient ; comp. 
Notes on ver. 18. It seems clear, 
therefore, to me, that the word ren- 
dered testament here is to be taken in 
the sense in which it is ordinarily 
used in the New Testament. The 
opinion that the word here means 
such a divine arrangement as is com- 
monly denoted a “ covenant,” and not 
testament, is sanctioned by not a few 
names of eminence in criticism, such 
as Pierce, Doddridge, Michaelis, 
Steudel, and the late Dr. J. P. Wil- 
son. Bloomfield says that the connec- 
tion here demands this. The prin- 
cipal objections to this view are, (1.) 
that it is not proved that no covenants 
or compacts were valid except such 
as were made by the intervention of 
sacrifices. (2.) That the word ren- 
dered testator—diaSineves—cannot re- 
fer to the death of an animal slain 
for the purpose of ratifying a cove- 
nant, but must mean either a testator, 
or a contractor, i. e., one of two con- 
tracting parties. (38.) That the word 
rendered dead (ver. 17) — vexgors — 
means only dead men, and never is 
applied to the dead bodies of animals; 
see Stuart on the IIeb. p. 442. These 
objections to the supposition that the 
passage refers to a covenant or com- 
pact, Prof. Stuart says are in his view 
insuperable, and they are certainly 
entitled to grave consideration. Whe- 
ther the view above presented is onc 
which can be sustained, we may be 
better able to determine after an ex- 
amination of the words and phrases 
which the apostle uses. Those ob- 
jections which depend wholly on the 
philological argument derived from 
the words used, will be considered o1 
course in such an examination. It is 
to be remembered at the outset, (1.) 
that the word deSixn—diatheke—is 
never used in the New Testament in 
the sense of testament, or will, unless 
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in this place; (2.) that it is never used 
in this sense in the Septuagint ; and 
(3.) that the IIebrew word m-2— be- 
rith—never has thissignification. This 
is admitted ; see Stuart on the IIeb. 
pp. 439, 440. It must require very 
strong reasons to prove that it has 
this meaning here, and that Paul has 
employed the word in a sense differ- 
ing from its uniform signification 
elsewhere in the Bible; comp., how- 
ever, the remarks of Prof. Stuart in 
Bib. Repos. vol. xx. p. 364. J There 
must also of necessity be.—dayxn— 
That is, it is necessary in order to 
confirm the covenant, or it would not 
be binding in cases where this did not 
occur. The necessity in the case is 
simply to make it valid or obligatory. 
So we say now there must “ necessa- 
rily’’ be a seal, or a deed would not be 
valid. The fair interpretation of this 
is, that this was the common and es- 
tablished custom in making a “ cove- 
nant” with God, or confirming the 
arrangement with him in regard to 
salvation. To this it is objected (see 
the first objection above), that “ it is 
yet to be made out that no covenants 
were valid except those by the inter- 
vention of sacrifices.” In reply to 
this, we may observe, (1.) that the 
point to be made out is not that this 
was a custom in compacts between 
man and man, but between man and 
his Maker. ‘There is no evidence, as 
it seems to me, that the apostle alludes 
to a compact between man and man. 
The mistake on this subject has 
arisen partly from the use of the word 
“ testament’ by our translators, in the 
sense of will — supposing that it mst 
refer to some transaction relating to 
man only; and partly from the in- 
sertion of the word “men” in ver. 17, 
in the translation of the phrase—izi 
vexgois—*‘ upon the dead,” or “over the 
dead.’ But it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that there is a reference here to 
any transaction between man and 
man at all, as the whole force of the 
illustration introduced by the apostle 
will be retained if we suppose him 
speaking on/y of a covenant hetween 
man and God. ‘Then his assertion 
will be simply that in the arrange- 
ment between God and man there 
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was a necessity of the death of some- 
thing, or of the shedding of blood in 
order toratify it. ‘This view will save 
the necessity of proof that the custom 
of ratifying compacts between man 
and man by sacrifice prevailed. Whe- 
ther that can be made out or not, the 
assertion of the apostle may be true, 
that in the arrangement which God 
makes with man, sacrifice was neces- 
sary in order to confirm or ratify it. 
(2.) 'The point to be made out is, not 
that such a custom is or was univer- 
sal among all nations, but that it was 
the known and regular opinion among 
the Hebrews that a sacrifice was ne- 
cessary in a “ covenant’’ with God, in 
the same way as if we should say that 
a deed was not valid without a seal, 
it would not be necessary to show 
this in regard to all nations, but only 
that it is the Jaw or the custom in the 
nation where the writer lived, and at 
the time when he lived. Other na- 
tions may have very different modes 
of confirming or ratifying a deed, and 
the same nation may have different 
methods at various times. The fact 
or custom to which J suppose there is 
allusion here, is that of sacrificing an 
animal to ratify the arrangement be- 
tween man and his Maker, commonly 
called a “covenant.” Inregard to the 
existence of such a custom, particu- 
larly among the Ilebrews, we may 
make the following observations. It 
was the common mode of ratifying 
the “covenant” between God and man. 
That was done over a sacrifice, or by 
the shedding of blood. So the cove- 
nant with Abraham was ratified by 
slaying an heifer, a she-goat, a ram, 
a turtle-dove, and a young pigcon. 
The animals were divided and a 
burning lamp passed between them; 
Gen. xv. 9,18. So the covenant made 
with the Ilebrews in the wilderness 
was ratified in the same manner ; Ex. 
xxiv. 6, seq. Thus in Jer. xxxiv. 18, 
God speaks of the “men that had 
transgressed his covenant which they 
had made before him when they cut 
the calf in twain, and passed between 
the parts thereof ;’’ see also Zech. ix. 
1]. Indeed all the Jewish sacrifices 
were regarded as a ratification of the 
covenant. It was never supposed that 
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it was ratified or confirmed in a pro- 
per manner without such a sacrifice. 
Instances occur, indeed, in which 
there was no sacrifice offered when a 
covenant was made between man and 
man (see Gen. xxiii. 16; xxiv. 9; 
Deut. xxv. 7, 9; Ruth iv. 7), but 
these cases do not establish the point 
that the custom did not prevail of ra- 
tifying a covenant with God by the 
blood of sacrifice. Further; the germs 
used in the Hebrew in regard to mak- 
ing a covenant with God, prove that 
it was understood to be ratified by 
sacrifice, or that the death of a victim 
was necessary.(—n a mep—Karith 
Bertth) “to cut a covenant ’—the 
word m7» kérith meaning to cut; to 
cut off; to cut down, and the allusion 
being to the victims offered in sacri- 
fice, and cut in pieces on occasion of 
entering into a covenant; sec Gen. 
xv. 10; Jer. xxxiv. 18,19. The same 
idea is expressed inthe Greek phrases 
Sense vipersy, Tinvav orovdes, and in the 
Latin tcere fedus; comp. Virgil An. 
viii. 941. 
Et casa jungebant foedera porca. 


These considerations show that it was 
the common sentiment, alike among 
the Hebrews and the heathen, that 
a covenant with God was to be rati- 
fied or sanctioned by sacrifice; and 
the statement of Paul here is, that 
the death of a sacrificial victim was 
needful to confirm or ratify such a 
covenant with God. It was not se- 
cure, or confirmed, until blood was 
thus shed. This was well understood 
among the Ilebrews, that all their 
covenant transactions with God were 
to be ratified by a sacrifice; and Paul 
says that the same principle must 
apply to any arrangement between 
God and men. Hence he goes on to 
show that it was necessary that a sa- 
crificial victim should dic in the new 
covenant which God established by 
man through the Mediator; sce ver. 
23. This I understand to be the 
sum of the argument here. It is not 
that every contract made between 
man and man was to be ratified or 
confirmed by a sacrifice—for the apos- 
tle is not discussing that point ; but 
it is that every similar transaction 
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with God must be based on such a 
sacrifice, and that no covenant with 
bim could be complete without such 
a sacrifice. This was provided for 
in the ancient dispensation by the sa- 
crifices which were constantly offer- 
ed in their worship ; in the new, by 
the one great sacrifice offered on the 
cross. Ience all our approaches to 
God are based on the supposition of 
such a sacrifice, and are, as it were, 
ratified over it. We ratify or confirm 
such a covenant arrangement, not by 
offering the sacrifice anew, but by re- 
calling it in a proper manner when 
we celebrate the death of Christ, and 
when in view of his cross we solemnly 
pledge: ourselves to be the Lord’s. 
{ The death of the testator. Accord- 
ing to our common version, the death 
of him who makes a will, Butif the 
views above expressed are correct, 
this should be rendered the covenanter, 
or “the victim sct apart to be slain.” 
The Greek will admit of the transla- 
tion of the word dSixzsyros, diatheme- 
nos, by the word covenanter, if the 
word d3ad4en—diatheke—is rendered 
covenant. To such a translation here 
as would make the word refer to a vic- 
tim slain in order to ratify a covenant, 
it is objected that the “ word has no 
such meaning anywhere else. It must 
either mean a testator, ora contractor, 
i. e. one of two covenanting parties. 
But where is the death of a person 
covenanting made necessary in order 
to confirm the covenant?” Prof. Stu- 
art, in loc. To this objection I re. 
mark respecifully, (1.) that the word 
is never used in the sense of testator 
either in the New Testament or the 
Old, unless it be here. Itis admitted 
of the word daIixn — diatheke — by 
Prof. Stuart himself, that it never 
means 2will, or testament, unless it be 
here, and it is equally true of the word 
use: here that it never means one 
who makes a will, If, therefore, it 
should be that a meaning quite ur- 
common, or wholly unknown in the 
usage of the Scriptures, is to be as- 
signed to the use of the word here, 
why should it be assumed that that 
unusual meaning should be that of 
making a will, and not that of con- 
firming acovenant? (2.) If the apos- 
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17 For a testament zs of force 
after men are dead; otherwise it is 


tle used the word d:aS7ixn—diatheke— 


in tho sense of @ covenant in this pas- 
sage, nothing is more natural than 
that he should use the corresponding 
word die9tn8v0es—diathemenos—in the 
sense of that by which a covenant 
was ratified. He wished to express 
the idea that the covenant was al- 
ways ratified by the death of a victim 
—a sacrifice of an animal under the 
law, and the sacrifice of the Redeemer 
under the gospel—and no word would 
so naturally convey that idea as the 
one from which the word covenant was 
derived. It is to be remembered also 
that there was no word to express 
that thought. Neither the Iebrew nor 
the Greck furnished such a word; nor 
have we now any word to express 
that thought, but are obliged to use 
circumlocution to convey the idea. 
The word covenanter would not do it; 
nor the words victim, or sacrifice. 
We can express the idea only by some 
phrase like this —‘the victim set apart 
to be slain to ratify the covenant.” 
But it was not an unusual thing for 
the apostle Paul to make use of a 
word in a sense quite peculiar to him- 
self; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 17. (3.) The 
word dac9nusi—diatithemi—properly 
means, to place apare, to set in order, 
to arrange. It isrendered appoint in 
Luke xxii. 29; made, and make, with 
reference to a covenant, Acts iii. 25; 
Ileb. viii. 10; x. 16. It occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament, 
except in the passage beforeus. ‘The 
idea of placing, laying, disposing, ar- 
ranging, &e., enters into the word— 
as to place wares or merchandise for 
sale, to arrange a contract, &c ; see 
Passow. The fair meaning of the 
word here may be, whatever goes to 
arrange, dispose, or settle the cove- 
nant, or to make the covenant secure 
and firm. If the reference be to a 
compact, it cannot relate to one of 
the contracting parties, because the 
death of neither is necessary to con- 
firm it. But it may refer to that 
which was well-known as an esta- 
blished opinion, that a covenant with 
God was ratified only by a sacrifice. 
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of no strength at all while the tes- 
tator liveth. 


Still, it must be admitted that this 


use of the word is not elsewhere found, 
and the only material question is, 
whether it is to be presumed that the 
apostle would employ a word in a 
single instance in a peculiar signifi- 
cation, where the connection would 
not render it difficult to be understood. 
This must be admitted, that he might, 
whichever view is taken of the mean- 
ing of this passage, for on the suppo- 
sition that he refers here to a 2will, it 
is conceded that he uses the word in 
a sense which does not once occur 
elsewhere either in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the word here may, 
without impropriety, be regarded as 
referring to the victim that was slain 
in order to ratify a covenant with God, 
and that the meaning is, that such a 
covenant was not regarded as con- 
firmed until the victim was slain. It 
may be added that the authority of 
Michaelis, Macknight, Doddridge, 
Bloomfield, and Dr. J. P. Wilson, isa 
proof that such an interpretation can- 
not be a very serious depatture from 
the proper use of a Greek word. 

17. For a testament. Such an ar- 
rangement as God enters into with 
man; see the remarks on ver. 16. 
GIs of force. Is ratified, or confirmed 
—in the same way as a deed or com- 
pact is confirmed by affixing a seal. 
Q After men are dead. iat vxgois. 
“‘ Over the dead.’’ That is, in accord- 
ance with the view given above, after 
the animal is dead; or over the body 
of the animal slain for sacrifice, and 
to confirm the covenant. ‘For a co- 
venant is completed or confirmed 
over dead sacrifices, seeing it is never 
of force as long as the victim set apart 
forits ratification is stillliving.”’ MS. 
Notes of Dr. J. P. Wilson. To this 
interpretation it is objected, that 
“ ysxgois—nekrois — means only dead 
men; but men surely were not sacri- 
ficed by the Jews, as a mediating sa- 
crifice in order to confirm a cove- 
nant.” Prof. Stuartinloc. Inregard 
to this objection, and to the proper 
meaning of the passage, we may re- 
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mark, (1.) that the word ‘men’’ is not 
in the Greck, nor is it necessarily im- 
plied, unless it be in the use of the 
Greck word rendered dead. The 
proper translation is, “ «pon, or over 
the dead.”’ 'Theuse of the word “men” 
here by our translators would seem 
to limit it to the making of a will. 
(2.) It is to be presumed, unless there 
is positive proof to the contrary, that 
the Greeks and Hebrews used the 
word dead as it is used by other peo- 
ple, and that it might refer to deceased 
animals, or vegetables, as well as to 
men. Asacrifice that had been offered 
was dead; a tree that had fallen was 
dead ; an animal that had been torn 
by other wild animals was dead. It 
is possible that a people might have 
one word to refer to dead men, and 
another to dead animals, and another 
to dead vegetables ; but what is the 
evidence that the Hebrews or the 
Greeks had such words? (3.) What 
is the meaning of this very word— 
xxeas—nekros—in ch. vi. 1; ix. 14. of 
this very epistle when it is applied to 
works —‘ dead works ’’— if it never re- 
fer to anything but men? comp. 
James ii. 17, 20, 26; Eph. ii. 1. 5; 
Rev. iii. 1. In Eccl. ix. 4, it is applied 
to a dead lion. I suppose, therefore, 
that the Greek phrase here will admit 
of the interpretation which the “ exi- 
gency of the place’’ seems to demand, 
and that the idea is, that a covenant 
with God was ratified over the ani- 
mals slain in sacrifice, and was not 
considered as confirmed until the sa- 
crifice was killed. J Otherwise. Since 
—iati. That is, unless this takes place 
it will be of no force. {J Jt is of no 
strength. It is not strong—iagdsi—it 
is not confirmed or ratified. J While 
the testator liveth. Or while the ani- 
mal selected to confirm the covenant 
is alive. It can be confirmed only by 
its being slain. A full examination of 
the meaning of this passage (Heb. ix. 
16, 17) may be found in an article in 
the Biblical Repository, vol. xx. pp. 51 
—71, and in Prof. Stuart’s reply to 
that article. Bib. Repos. xx. pp. 356 
—381. 

(The reader must admire the critical 
skill which the author has brought to bear 
ou this intricate and long-contested question. 
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The design of the following Note is by no 
means to enter intv the controversy, and ad- 
judicate between contending parties, a tas! 
as dificult as presumptuous, where, on both 
sides, are found many of the most eminen? 
Names in the history of sacred criticis:n, 
where ench men as Pierce, Doddridge, M‘- 
Knight, and Barnes, stand opposed to Cal- 
vin, Newcombe, Kinnoel, and Stuart. A very 
brief digest of the argument by which the 
common transtation is defended, is alone in- 
tended in this place. 

1. As to the word d:adyxm, it is allowed, 
that neither in the New Testament, nor in 
the ILXX. has it, anywhere, the sense of 
“will” or testamentary deed, unless this place 
be held an exception, to which many, with 
Bloomfield, are disposed to add Gal. iii. 15. 
Yet the classical use of 3. as is alleged on 
the one hand, and admitted on the other, is 
altogether in favour of “testament.” It 
need not therefore excite surprise, that the 
apostle, in a few instances, should employ it 
in that sense. 


2. As to the sense of d:efseetve;, it is con- 
tended, in opposition to M‘Knight, whu ren- 
ders it “appointed sacrifice,” that 3: ri0qees is 
never used in the sense of “ ordain,” “ ap. 
point.” That author quotes but one pas- 
sage, Luke xxii. 29, in which, however, the 
word obviously has the sense of “grant.” Asa- 
Otytvos, besides, being the participle of the 
2 Aor. middle voice, demands, for the most 
part, an active signification, and if the word 
“appoint” be used at all, should be here trans- 
lated “‘appointer.” Accordingly, Pierce gives 
the active sense, and adopts the term “ paci- 
fier.” Others render “ mediating sacrifice,” 
but the word cannot have such meaning, 
and must signify either testator or contrac- 
tor. And Scholefield himself, the author 
of this conjecture, admits that it is quite un- 
supported by the asus loquendi. Indeed, the 
same may be affirmed of all, or most of the 
emendations, that have yet been proposed 
The philological argument is against them, 
and their authors justify them, for the most 
part, on the ground that they are necessary 
to the just course of the apostle’s reasoning. 
Those who, with M‘Knight, render “ victim 
set apart,” or “ appointed sacrifice,” may be 
reminded of the difficulty which that author 
has experienced, in reconciling the masculine 
gender of 6 dsePtutvos with the various sub- 
stantives he has found it necessary to sup- 
ply in his paraphrase. Had the word re- 
ferred to a sacrifice or victim, we should have 
expected the neuter gender co 4dseMcesvoy. 
“The Greek scholar,” says Donald Fraser, 
in an elaborate Note on this question, ap- 
pended to his translation of Witsius on the 
creed, and which contains the ablest digest 
of argument, in favour of the old rendering 
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18 Whereupon neither the first 
1 or, purified. 


of “testament” or “ will,” that the writer of 
this Note has anywhere found within the 
same limited compass—- The Greek scholar 
is requested to observe, that according to M‘ 
Knight doueroz, a sacrifice, or Jacv, an animal, 
should be supplied to agree with zev dia 
Otutvev, verse 16th, while he supplies a di:ter- 
ent word, pervs, reeves OF ravecs, O calf, 
goat, or bull, to agree with 6 d:alsecevos, Verse 
17th. The truth is that 4 dscdeuevos is neces- 
sarily masculine, and sev diediesvoy may be 
either masculine or neuter, as the structure 
of the sentence requires. In this passage, 
both these expressions unquestionably refer 
to the very same person, or else the very sunte 
thing. Why then, does the doctor entertain 
the unnatural supposition of a diversity of 
genders? The reason is manifest. The 
Lexicons could not readily furnish him with 
a Greck word, in the masculine gender, that 
signifies an animal, victim, or sacrifice, and it 
might have thrown discredit on his version, 
had he alleged that rev dicOecerov, verse 16th, 
must denote distinetly a calf, goat, or bull. 
It was equally impossible, on the other side, 
to compel 6 3:4. verse 17th, to agree with 
Sux or gver, and thus to signify in general a 
sacrifice, or animal; and in consequence, he 
sagaciously alleges, that a calf, gout, or bull, 


‘ aaa tl 
must be supplied, while, in order to make his | 


version the more plausible, he takes the li- 
berty to repeat the geueral term “ seeréfice.” 
The result of the whole is, that the seuter 
vender is requisite tu the new rendering, but 
uo manuscript sanctions ro Biz0iusvor.” 


3. It is important, in connection with this 
controversy, to ascertain the just sense of 
vezgos. Our author has reasoned with in- 
genuity on this word. The reader, however, 
must bear in mind, that the question is not, 
whether sez. be not sometimes applied to de- 
signate dead works, animals, or vegetables— 
aot whether it be a word of equally universal 
application with its corresponding English 
adjective, but whether, when uccurring with- 
rut a substantive, it have, inthe New Testa- 
ment, any such extensive application. In 
such cases, it is affirmed that there is not a 
tingle example of the application to dead ani- 
nals, or sacrifices. The author has not pro- 
duced an exampie of this kind. 

4. As to the alleged fact, on the reality of 
which the new translation is founded, what 
the author asserts carries great weight with 
it; and, in the estimation of many, will be 
regarded as conclusive, in regard to one part 
of the question. The allegation is, that cove- 
nants are ratified only by the death of a vie- 
tim, which Mr. Barnes has above explained 
of covenants of a special kind, i. e. such as 
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testament was 1 dedicated without 
blood. 


are made between God and men. On the 


other side, it is affirmed, that “the proposi- 
tion is too general here (érev 3ueOnzy) to ad- 
mit of limitation merely to covenants of & 
special nature.” 

Finally. According to the old translation 
of 3:40%z7 by “ testament” the conuection of 
the passage is not, in the view of those who 
adopt it, in the least injured. They suppose 
that the apostle having, in the 15th verse, in- 
troduced the “ promise of the eternal ixheri- 
tance” most naturally falls into the idea of 
testament or will, by which inheritances are 
usually conveyed. They contend that this 
idea in connection with the death of Christ is 
exceedingly beautiful. Nor should the cir- 
cumstance of its frequent abuse, on the part 
of interpreters more ingenious than solid, 
lear to its rejection.] 

18. Whereupon. “OS — Whence. 
Or since this is a settled principle, or 
an indisputable fact, itoccurred in ac- 
cordance with this, that the first cove- 
nant was confirmed by the shedding of 
blood. ‘The admitted principle which 
the apostle had stated, that the death 
of the victim was necessary to confirm 


' the covenant, was the reason why the 


first covenant was ratified with blood. 
If there were any doubt about the cor- 
rectness of the interpretation given 
above, that vers. 16, 17, refer to a 
covenant, aud not a will, this verse 
would scem to be enough to remove it. 
For how could the fact that @ will is 
not binding until he who makes it is 
dead, be a reason why @ covenant 
should be confirmed by blood? What 
bearing would such a fact have on the 
question whether it ought or ought 
not to be confirmed in this manner? 
Or how could that fact, though it is 


‘universal, be given as @ reason to ac- 


count for the fact that the covenant 
made by the instrumentality of Moses 
was ratitied with blood? No possible 
connection can beseen in such reason- 
ing. But admit that Paul had stated 
in vers. 16, 17, a general principle that 
in all covenant transactions with God, 
the death of'a victim was necessary, 
and everything is plain. We then see 
why he offered the sacrifice and sprin- 
kled the blood. It was not on the 
basis of such reasoning as this: ‘‘'The 
death of a man who makes a will is 
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19 For when @ Moses had 
spoken every precept to all the 
people according to the law, he 


took the blood of calves and of 
@ Ex.24.6,&¢.; Le.i4. & 16. 


indispensable before the will isof bind- 


ing force, THEREFOR: it was that Moses 
confirmed the covenant made with our 
fathers by the blood of a sacrifice;”’ 
but by such reasoning as this: ‘‘It is 
a great principle that in order to ra- 
tify a covenant between God and his 
people a victim should be slain, there- 
fore it was that Moses ratified the old 
covenant in this manner, and therefore 
it was also that the death of a victim 
was necessary under the new dispen- 
sation.”” Tere the reasoning of Paul 
is clear and explicit ; but who could see 
the force ofthe former? Prof. Stuart 
indeed connects this verse with ver. 
15, and says that the course of thought 
is, ‘ ‘The new covenant or redemption 
from sin was sanctioned by the death 
of Jesus; consequently, or wherefore 
(83ev) the old covenant, which is a type 
of the new, wassanctioned by the blood 
of victims.” But is this the reason- 
ing of Paul? Does he say that because 
the blood of a Mediator was to be shed 
under the new dispensation, and be- 
cause the old was a type of this, that 
THEREFORE the old was confirmed by 
blood? Is he not rather accounting 
for the shedding of blood at all, and 
showing that it was necessary that the 
blood of the Mediator should be shed, 
rather than assuming that, and from 
that arguing that a typical shedding of 
blood was needful? Besides, on this 
supposition, why is the statement in 
vers. 16,17, introduced? What bear- 
ing have these verses in the train of 
thought? What are they but an in- 
explicable obstruction? J The first 
testament. Or rather covenant—the 
word testament being supplied by the 
translators. 7 Was dedicated. Marg. 
Purified. The word used to ratify, to 
confirm, to consecrate, to sanction. 
Literally, to renew. YJ Without blood. 
It was ratified by the blood of the ani- 
mals that were slain in sacrifice. The 
blood was then sprinkled on the prin- 
cipal objects that were regarded as 
holy under that dispensation. 
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goats, with water, and ! scarlet 

wool, and hyssop, and sprink- 

led both the book and all the 
eople 

peop" 1 or, purple. 

19. For when Moses had spoken 
every precept to all the people. When 
he had recited all the law, and had 
given all the commandments entrust- 
ed him to deliver; Ex. xxiv. 3. He 
took the blood of calves and of goats. 
This passage has given great perplex- 
ity to commentators from the fact that 
Moses in his account of the transac- 
tions connected with the ratification 
of the covenant with the people, (Ex. 
xxiv.), mentions only a part of the 
circumstances here referred to. Le 
says nothing of the blood of calves and 
of goats ; nothing of water, and scarlet- 
wool, and hyssop; nothing of sprink- 
ling the book, the tabernacle, or tho 
vessels of the ministry. It has been 
made a question, therefore, whence 
Paul obtained a knowledge of these 
circumstances? Since the account is 
not contained in the Old Testament, 
it must have becn either by tradition, 
or by direct inspiration. The latter 
supposition is hardly probable, for (1.) 
the information here can hardly be re- 
garded as of sufficient importance to 
have required an original revelation; 
for the illustration would have had 
sufficient force to sustain his conclu- 
sion if the literal account in Exodus 
only had been given, that Moses 
sprinkled the people; but (2.) such an 
original act of inspiration here would 
not have been consistent with the ob- 
ject of theapostle. In that argument 
it was essential that he should state 
only the facts about the ancient dis. 
pensation which were admitted by the 
Hebrews themselves. Any statement 
ofhis own about things which they did 
not concede to be true, or which was 
not well understood as a custom, might 
have been called in question, and 
would have done much to invalidate 
the entire force of the argument. It 
is to be presumed, therefore, that the 
facts here referred to had been pre- 
served by tradition; and in regard to 
this, and the authority due to such a 
tradition, we may remark, (1.) that it 
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is well known that the Jews had a 
great number of traditions which they 
carefully preserved; (2.) that there is 
no improbability in the supposition 
that many events in their history 
would be preserved in this manner, 
since in the small compass of a volume 
like the Old Testament it cannot be 
presumed that all the events of their 
nation had been recorded ; (3.) though 
they had many traditions of a trifling 
nature, and many which were false 
(comp. Notes on Matt. xv. 2), yet they 
doubtless had many that were true; (4.) 
in referring to those traditions, there 
is no impropricty in supposing that 
Paul may have been guided by the 
Spirit of inspiration in selecting only 
those which were true; and (5.) nothing 
is more probable than what is here 
stated. If Moses sprinkled ‘the peo- 
ple ;”’ ifhe read “the book of the law’”’ 
then (Ex. xxiv. 7), and if this was re- 
garded as a solemn act of ratifying a 
covenant with God, nothing would be 
more natural than that he should 
sprinkle the book of the covenant, and 
even the tabernacle and its various 
sacred utensils. We are to remember 
also, that it was common among the 
Hebrews to sprinkle blood forthe pur- 
pose of consecrating, or as an emblem 
of purifying. Thus Aaron and his 
sons and their garments were sprinkled 
with blood when they were consecrat- 
ed to the office of priests, Ex. xxix. 
19—21; the blood of sacrifices was 
sprinkled on the altar, Lev. i. 5, 11; 
iii. 2,13 ; and blood was sprinkled be- 
fore the veil of the sanctuary, Lev. iv. 
16,17; comp. Lev. vi. 27; vii. 14. So 
Josephus speaks of the garments of 
Aaron and of his sons being sprinkled 
with “the blood of the slain beasts, 
and with spring water.” ‘“ Having 
consecrated them and their garments,” 
he says, “for seven days together, he 
did the same to the tabernacle, and 
the vessels thereto belonging, both 
with oil and with the blood of bulls 
and of rams.”” Ant. B. iii. ch. viii. § 
6. These circumstances show the 
strong probability of the truth of what 
is here affirmed by Paul, while it is 
impossible to prove that Moses did 
noé sprinkle the book and the taber- 
naclo in the manner stated. The 
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mere omission by Moses cannot de- 
monstrate that it was not done. On 
the phrase “the blood of calves and of 
goats,” see Note onver.12. J With 
water. Agreeably to the declaration 
of Josephus that “spring water was 
used.”’? In Ley. xiv. 49—5l, it is ex- 
pressly mentioned that the blood of the 
bird that was killed to cleanse a house 
from the plague of leprosy should be 
shed over running water, and that the 
blood and the water should be sprin- 
kled on the walls. It has been sug- 
gested also (sce Bloomfield), that the 
use of water was necessary in order to 
prevent the blood from coagulating, or 
so as to make it possible to sprinkle it. 
{ And scarlet wool. Marg. Purple. 
The word here used denotes crimson, 
or deep-scarlet. The colour was ob- 
tained from a small insect which was 
found adhering to the shoots of a spe- 
cies of oak in Spain and in Western 
Asia, of about the size of a pea. It 
was regarded as the most valuable of 
the colours for dyeing, and was very 
expensive. Why the wool used by 
Moses was of this colour is not known, 
unless it be because it was the most 
expensive of colours, and thus accord- 
ed with everything employed in the 
construction of the tabernacle and its 
utensils. Wool appears to have been 
used in order to absorb and retain the 
blood. § And hyssop. That is, a 
bunch of hyssop intermingled with the 
wool, or so connected with it as to 
constitute a convenient instrument 
for sprinkling; comp. Ley. xiv. 51. 
Ilyssop is a low shrub, regarded as 
one of the smallest of the plants, and 
hence put in contrast with the cedar 
of Lebanon. It sprung out of the 
rocks or walls, 1 Kings iv. 33, and 
was used for purposes of purification. 
The term seems to have comprised not 
only the common hyssop, but also lav- 
ender and other aromatic plants. Its 
fragrance, as well as its size, may have 
suggested the idea of using it in the 
sacred services of the tabernacle. 
{ And sprinkled both the book. This 
circumstance is not mentioned by 
Moses, but it has been shown above 
not to be improbable. Some exposi- 
tors, however, in order to avoid the 
difficulty in the passage, have taken 
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20 Saying, This és the blood @ of 
the testament which God hath en- 
joined unto you. 

21 Moreover ® he sprinkled like- 
wise with blood both the taberna- 


x Matt.26.28. 0 Ex.29.12,36. 


this in connection with the word AaBay» 


—rendered ‘“‘he took”—meaning ‘‘tak- 
ing the blood, and the book itself;’’ 
but the more natural and proper con- 
struction is, that the book was sprin- 
kled with the blood. J And all the 
people. Moses says, “and sprinkled 
it on the people;” Ex. xxiv. 8. We 
are not to suppose that either Moses 
or Paul designs to say that the blood 
was actually sprinkled on each one 
of the three millions of people in the 
wilderness, but the meaning doubtless 
is that the blood was sprinkled over 
the people, though in fact it might 
have fallen ona few. So aman now 
standing on an elevated place, and 
surrounded by a large assembly, if 
he should sprinkle water over them 
from the place where he stood, might 
be said to sprinkle it on the people, 
though in fact but few might have 
been touched by it. The act would 
be equally significant whether the 
emblem fell on few or many. 

20. Saying, This is the blood of the 
testament. Of the covenant; see 
Notes on vers.16,17. That is, this is 
the blood by which the covenant is 
ratified. It was the means used to 
confirm it; the sacred and solemn 
form by which it was made sure. 
When this was done, the covenant 
between God and the people was con- 
firmed—as a covenant between man 
and man is when it is sealed. J 
Which God hath enjoined unto you. 
In Ex. xxiv. 8, “which God hath 
made with you.’” The language used 
by Paul, ‘‘which God hath enjoined 
—iversiAaro—commanded—shows that 
he did not regard this as strictly of 
the nature of a covenani, or compact. 
When a compact is made between 
parties, one does not enjoin or com- 
mand the other, but if, is a mutual 
agreement, {n the transactions be- 
tween God and man, though called 
mss, Berith,or diaSixn, diatheke, the 
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“ and all the vessels of the minis- 
ry. 

22 And almost all things are by 
the law purged with blood ; and 
without shedding of blood ¢ is no 
remission. 
idea of a covenant or compactis so far 
excluded that God never loses his 
right to command or enjoin. It is not 
a transaction between equals, or an 
agreement; it is a solemn arrangement 
on the part of God which he proposes 
to men, and which he enjoins them 
to embrace ; which they are not in- 
deed at liberty to disregard, but 
which when embraced is appropri- 
ately ratified by some solemn act on 
their part ; comp. Notes on ch. viii. 


21, He sprinkled—both the taberna- 
cele. This circumstance is not stated 
by Moses. On the probability that 
this was done, see Notes on ver. 19. 
The account of setting up the taber- 
nacle occurs in Ex. xl. In that ac- 
count it is said that Moses anvinted 
the tabernacle with the holy anoint- 
ing oil; vers. 9—11. Josephus (Ant. 
B. III. ch. viii. § 6), says that he con- 
secrated it and the vessels thereto be- 
longing with the blood of bulls and of 
rams. This was undoubtedly the tra- 
dition in the time of Paul, and no one 
can prove that it is not correct. 
{ And all the vessels of the ministry. 
Employed in the service of God. 
The altar, the laver, (Ex. xl. 10, 11), 
the censers, dishes, bowls, dc., which 
were used in the tabernacle. 

22. And almost all things. It is a 
general custom to purify everything 
by blood. This rule was not univer- 
sal, for some things were purified by 
fire and water, (Num. xxxi. 22, 23%, 
and some by water only ; Num. xxxi. 
24; Lev. xvi. 26,28. But the excep- 
tions to the general rule were few. 
Almost everything in the tabernacle 
and temple service, was consecrated 
or purified by blood. § And without 
shedding of bloodis no remission. Re- 
mission or forgiveness of sins. That 
is, though some things were purified 

* See also supplementary Note on ch. ix. 
16. and on Rom, v. 12, page 119. 
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23 Jt was therefore necessary 
that the patterns of things in the 
heavens should be purified with 
these; but the heavenly things 
themselves with better sacrifices 
than these. 


by fire and water, yet when the mat- 
ter pertained to the forgiveness of 
sins, it was universally true that no 
sins were pardoned except by the 
shedding of blood. Some impurities 
might be removed by water and fire, 
but the stain of sx could be removed 
only by blood. This declaration re- 
ferred in its primary meaning, to the 
Jewish rites, and the sense is, that 
under that dispensation it was uni- 
versally true that in order to the for- 
giveness of sin blood must be shed. 
But it contains atruth of higher order 
and importance still. J¢is universally 
true that sin never has been, and ne- 
ver will be forgiven, except in connec- 
tion with, andin virtue of the shedding 
of blood. It is on this principle that 
the plan of salvation by the atone- 
ment is based, and on this that God 
in fact bestows pardon on men. There 
is not the slightest evidence that any 
man has ever been pardoned except 
through the blood shed for the remis- 
sion of sins. The infidel who rejects 
the atonement has no evidence that 
his sins are pardoned ; the man who 
lives in the neglect of the gospel, 
though he has abundant evidence 
that he is a sinner, furnishes none 
that his sins are forgiven; and the 
Mussulman and the heathen can point 
to no proof that their sins are blotted 
out. It remains to be demonstrated 
that one single meinberc of the human 
family has ever had the slightest evi- 
dence of pardoned sin, except through 
the blood of expiation. In the divine 
arrangement there is no principle 
better established than this, that all 
sin which is forgiven is remitted 
through the blood of the atonement ; 
a principle which has never been de- 
parted from hitherto, and which never 


will be. It follows, therefore, (1.) that | the holy place. 


no sinner can hope for forgiveness 


except through the blood of Christ; - 
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24 For Christ is not entered in- 
to the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the 
true; but into heaven itself, now 
to appear @ in the presence of God 
for us: 

@ Rom.8.34. 


(2.) that if men are ever saved they 
must be willing to rely on the merits 
of that blood; (3.) that all men are 
on a level in regard to salvation, since 
all are to be saved in the same way ; 
and (4.) that there will be one and the 
same song in heaven—the song of 
redeeming love. 

23. Thepatterns of things inthe hea- 
vens. The tabernacle and its various 
utensils; see Notes on ch.viii.5. Be 
purified with these. With water and 
blood, and by these ceremonies. J But 
the heavenly things themselves. The 
heavenly tabernacle or sanctuary into 
which Christ has entered, and where 
he performs the functions of his min- 
istry. The use of the word purified 
here applied to heaven, does not im- 
ply that heaven was before unholy, 
but it denotes that it is now made ac- 
cessible to sinners; or that they may 
come and worship there in an accept- 
able manner. The ancient tabernacle 
was purified or consecrated by the 
blood of the victims slain, so that men 
might approach with acceptance and 
worship ; the heavens by purer blood 
are rendered accessible to the guilty. 
The necessity for “bettersacrifices” in 
regard to the latter was, that it was 
designed to make the conscience pure, 
and because the service in heaven 
is more holy than any rendered on 
earth. ( With better sacrifices than 
these. To wit, the sacrifice made 
by the offering of the Lord Jesus on 
the cross. This infinitely surpassed 
in value all that had been offered 
under the Jewish dispensation. 

24. For Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands. Into 
the temple or tabernacle. The Jewish 
high priest alone entered into the most 
holy place; and the other priests into 
Jesus, being of the 
tribe of Judah, and not of Levi, never 
entered the temple proper. He had 
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25 Nor yet that he should offer 
himself often, as the high priest 
entereth into the holy place every 
year with blood of others ; 

26 For then must he often have 


suffered since the foundation of the 
a Gen.3.19. 


access only to the courts of the temple, 


in the same way as any other Jew had; 
see Notes on Matt. xxi. 12. He has 
entered into the true temple—heaven 
—of which the earthly tabernacle was 
the type. § Which are the figures of 
the true. Literally, the antitypes— 
avrisuwa, The word properly means 
that which is formed after a model, 
pattern, or type; and then that which 
corresponds to something or answers 
to it. The idea here is, that the type 
or fashion—the true figure or form— 
was shown to Moses in the Mount, 
and then the tabernacle was made 
after that model, or corresponded to it. 
The true original figure is heaven 
itself ; the tabernacle was an antitype 
of that—or was so formed as in some 
sense to correspond to it. That is, it 
corresponded in regard to the matters 
under consideration—the most holy 
place denoted heaven; the mercy-seat 
and the shekinah were symbols of 
the presence of God, and of the fact 
that he shows mercy in heaven ; the 
entrance of the high priest was em- 
blematical of the entrance of the Re- 
deemer into heaven; the sprinkling 
of the blood there was a type of what 
the Redeemer would do in heaven. 
(Now to appear inthe presenceof God 
for us. As the Jewish high priest 
appeared before the shekinah, the 
symbol of the divine presence in the 
tabernacle, so Christ appears before 
God himself in our behalf in heaven. 
He has gone to plead for our salva- 
tion; to present the merits of his 
blood as a permanent reason why we 
should be saved; Notes Rom. viil. 
84; Ileb. vii. 25 

25. Nor yet that he should offer 
himself often. The Jewish high priest 
entered the most holy place with blood 
once every year. In this respect the 
offering made by Christ, and the 
work which he performed, differcd 
from that of the Jewish high priest. 
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world: but now once in the end of 
the world hath he appeared, to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

27 And as it is appointed @ unto 
men once to die, but after this > the 
judgment ; 

b Ec.12.14. 

Tt was not needful that he should en- 
ter the holy place but once. Laving 
entered there, he permanentlyremains 
there. QJ With the blood of others. 
That is, with the blood of calves, and 
goats. This is a second point in 
which the work of Christ differs from 
that of the Jewish high priest. Christ 
entered there with his own blood; 
Notes on ver. 12. 

26. For then must he often have 
suffered. That is, if his‘blood had 
no more efficacy than that which the 
Jewish high priest offered, and which 
was so often repeated, it would have 
been necessary that Christ should 
have often died. J But now once. 
Once for all; once in the sense that 
it is not to be repeated again—dreé. 
¥ In the end of the world. In the last 
dispensation or economy ; that under 
which the affairs of the world will be 
wound up; see the phrase fully ex- 
plained in Notes ch. i. 2, and Acts ii. 
17; 1 Cor. x. 11, and Isa. ii. 2. 
Q Hath he appeared. He has been 
manifested in human form. J To 
put away sin. (1.) To remove the 
punishment due to sin, or to provide 
a way of pardon; and (2.) to remove 
the stain of sin from the soul; see 
Notes on ver. 14. {| By the sacrifice 
of himself ; see Notes on ch. i. 3; 
il. 145 vii. 27. 

27. And as itis appointed unto men 
onceto die. Or, “since it is appointed 
unto men to die once only.’’ The ob- 
ject of this is to illustrate the fact 
that Christ died but once for sin, and 
that is done by showing that the most 
important events pertaining to man 
occur but once. Thusitis with death. 
That docs not, and cannot occur many 
times. Itis the great law of our being 
that men die dui once, and hence the 
same thing was to be expected to oc- 
cur in regard to him who made the 
atonement. It could not be supposed 
that this great law pertaining to man 
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would be departed from in the case 
of him who died to make the atonc- 
ment, and that he would repeatedly 
undergo the pains of death. The 
same thing was truc in regard to 
the judgment. Man is to be judged 
once, and but once. The decision is 
to be final, and is not to be repeated. 
In like manner there was a fitness 
that the great Redeemer should die 
bué once, and that his death should, 
without being repeated, determine the 
destiny ofman. There was a remark- 
able onencss in the great events which 
most affected men; and neither death, 
the judgment, nor the atonement 
could be repeated. In regard to the 
declaration here that “it is appointed 
unto men once to die,” we may ob- 
serve, (1.) that death is the result of 
appointment ; Gen. iii. 19. It is not 
the effect of chance, or hap-hazard. 
lt fs not a “debt of nature.” It is 
not the condition to which man was 
subject by the laws of his creation. 
It is not to be accounted for by the 
mere principles of physiology. God 
gould as well have made the heart to 
play for ever as for fifty years. Death 
is no more the regular result of phy- 
sical laws than the guillotine and the 
gallows are. It is in all cases the 
result of intelligent appotniment, and 
for an adequate cause. (2.) That cause, 
or the reason of that appointment, is 
sin; Notes Rom. vi. 23. ‘This is the 
adequate cause; this explains the 
whole of it. Ioly beings do not die. 
There is not the slightest proof that 
an angel in heaven has died, or that 
any perfectly holy being has ever died 
except the Lord Jesus. In every 
death, then, we have a demonstration 
that the race is guilty ; in cach case 
of mortality we have an affecting me- 
mento that we are individually trans- 
gressors, (3.) Death occurs but once 
in this world. It cannot be repeated 
if we should desire to have it repeated. 
Whatever truths or facts then pertain 
to death ; whatever lessons it is cal- 
culated to convey, pertain to it as an 
event which is not to occur again. 
That which is to occur but once in an 
eternity of existence acquires, from 
that very fact, if there were no other 
circumstances, an immense import- 
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What is to be done but once, 
we should wish to be done well. We 
should make all proper preparation 
for it; we should regard it with sin- 
gular interest. If preparation is to 
be made for it, we should make all 
which we expect ever to make. A 
man who is to cross the ocean but 
once ; to goaway from his home never 
to return, should make the right kind 
of preparation. He cannot come back 
to take that which he has forgotten ; 
to arrange that which he has neg- 
lected ; to give counsel which he has 
failed to do; to ask forgiveness for 
offences for which he has neglected 
to seck pardon. Andsoofdeath A 
man who dies, dics but once. Ile 
cannot come back again to make pre- 
paration if he has neglected it; to re- 
pair the evils which he has caused by 
a wicked life ; or to implore pardon 
for sins for which he had failed to ask 
forgiveness. Whatever is to be done 
with reference to death, is to be done 
once for all before he dies. (4.) Death 
occurs to all, ‘It is appointed unto 
men” —to the race. It is not an 
appointment for one, bui for all. No 
one is appointed by name to die; and 
not an individual is designated as one 
who shall escape. No exception is 
made in favour of youth, beauty, or 
blood ; no rank or station is exempt ; 
no merit, no virtue, no patriotism, no 
talent, can purchase frecdom from it. 
In every other sentence which gocs 
out against men there may be some 
hope ofreprieve. Here there is none. 
We cannot meet an individual who is 
not under sentence of death. It is not 
only the poor wretch in the dungeon 
doomed to the gallows who is to 
die, it is the rich man in his palace ; 
the gay trifler in the assembly room ; 
the friend that we embrace and love ; 
and she whom we meet in the crowded 
saloon of fashion with all the graces 
of accomplishment and adorning. 
Each one of these is just as much 
under sentence of death as the poor 
wretch in the cell, and the execution 
on any one of them may occur be- 
fore his. It is too for substantially 
the same cause, and is as really de- 
served. It is for sin that all are doom- 
ed to death, and the fact that we must 
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28 So Christ @ was once of-| fered to bear the sins of > many; 


@1 Pet. 2. 243 3. 183 1 John 3. 5. 


die should be a constant remein- 
brancer of our guilt. (5.) As death 
is to occur to us but once, there is a 
cheering interest in the reflection that 


when it 1s passed it is passed for ever. | 


The dying pang, the chill, the cold 
sweat, are not tobe repeated. Death 
is not to approach us often—he is to 
he allowed to come to us but once. 
When we have once passed through 
the dark valley, we shall have the as- 
surance that we shall never tread its 
gloomy way again. Once, then, let 
us be willing to die— since we can 
die dué once; and let us rejoice in 
the assurance which the gospel fur- 
nishes, that they who die in the Lord 
leave the world to go where death in 
any form is unknown. {| But after 
this the judgment. The apostle does 
not say how long after death this will 
be, nor is it possible for us to know ; 
Acts i. 7; comp. Matt. xxiv. 36. We 
may suppose, however, that there 
will be two periods in which there 
will be an act of judgment passed 
on those who die. (1.) Immediately 
after death when they pass into the 
eternal world, when their destiny will 
be made known to them. This seems 
to be necessarily implied in the sup- 
position that they will continue to 
live, and to be happy or miserable 
after death. This act of judgment 
may not be formal or public, but it 
will be such as to show them what 
must be the issues of the final day, 
and as the result of that interview 
with God, they will be made happy or 
miserable until the final doom shall 
be pronounced. (2.) The more public 
and formal act of judgment, when 
the whole world will be assembled at 
the bar of Christ; Matt. xxv. The de- 
cision of that day will not change or 
reverse the former; but the trial will 
be of such a nature as to bring out all 
the deeds done on earth, and the sen- 
tence which will be pronounced will 
be in view of the universe, and will 
fix the everlasting doom. Then the 
body will have been raised; the af- 
fairs of the world will be wound up; 


b 13.53.12; Matt.26.28. 


‘the state of retribution will commence, 


to continue for ever. The main 
thought of the apostle here may be, 
that after death will commence a state 
of retribution which can never change. 
Hence there was a propriety that 
Christ should die but once. In that 
future world he would not die to make 
atonement, for there all will be fixed 
and final. If men, therefore, neglect 
to avail themselves of the benefits of 
the atonement here, the opportunity 
will be lost for ever. In that change- 
less state which constitutes the eter- 
nal judgment no sacrifice will be again 
offered for sin ; there will be no oppor- 
tunity to embrace that Saviour who 
was rejected here on earth. 

23. So Christ was once offered. As 
men are to die but once; and as all 
beyond the grave is fixed by the 
judgment, so that his death there 
would make no change in the destiny, 
there was a propriety that he should 
die but once for sin, The argument 
is, there is one probation only, and 
therefore there was need of but one 
sacrifice, or of his dying but once. 
If death were to occur frequently in 
the existence of each individual, and 
if cach intermediate period were a 
state of probation, then there might 
be a propriety that an atonement 
should be made with reference to each 
state. Orif beyond the graveethere 
were a state of probation still, then 
also there might be a propriety that 
an atoning sacrifice should be offered 
there. But since neither of these 
things is true, there was a fitness that 
the great victim should die but once. 


[Rather, perhaps, as in the original sentence, 
“once dying” was the penalty denounced on 
the sinner, so the substitute in enduring it, is 
in like manner, under necessity of dying but 
once. By this he fully answers the require- 
ment of the law. Or, there may be in the 
passage a simple intimation that, in this re. 
spect, as in others, Christ is like us, viz. in 
being but once subjectto death. It would be 
inconsistent with the nature which he sus- 
tains, to suppose him a second time subject 
to death.) 


the elect will all be gathered in, and' { To bear the sins of many. To suffer 
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and unto them that look ¢ for 
him shall he appear © the se- 


@ Tit.2.13; 2 Pet.3.12, 


and die on account of their sins; see 
Notes on Isa. lili. 6, 11; Gal. iii. 18. 
The phrase does not mean (1.) that 
Christ was a stnner—for that was in 
no sense true. See ch. vii.26. Nor (2.) 
that he literally bore the penalty due 
to transgression—for that is equally 
untrue. The penalty of the law for 
sin is all which the law when exe- 
cuted inflicts on the offender for his 
transgression, and includes, in fact, 
remorse of conscience, overwhelming 
despair, and eternal punishment. But 
Christ did not suffer for ever, nor did 
he experience remorse of conscience, 
nor did he endure utter despair. Nor 
(3.) does it mean that he was literally 
punished for our sins. Punishment 
pertains only to the guilty. An inno- 
cent being may suffer for what an- 
other does, but there is no propriety 
in saying that he is punished for it. 
A father suffers much from the mis- 
conduct of a son, but we do not say 
that he is punished for it; a child 
suffers much from the intemperance 
of a parent—but no one would say 
that it was a punishment on the 
child. Men always connect the idea 
of criminality with punishment, and 
when we say that a man is punished, 
we suppose at once that there is guzl¢. 
The phrase here means simply, that 
Christ endured sufferings in his own 
person, which, if they had been in- 
flicted on us, would have been the 
proper punishment of sin. Ile who 
was innocent interposed, and received 
on himself what was descending to 
meet us, and consented to be treated 
ashe would have deserved if he had 
been a sinner. Thus he bore what 
was due to us; and this, in Scripture 
phrase, is what is meant by bearing 
our iniquities ; see Notes Isa. liii. 4. 


{It is indeed true, that Christ did not en- 
dure the very penalty which we had incurred, 
and, but for his interference, should have en- 
dured. His sufferings must be regarded in 
the light of an equivalent to the law’s original 
claim, of a satisfaction to its injured honour, 
which the Lawgiver has been pleased to ac- 
cept. It is, however, equally true, that the 
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cond time, without sin, ¢ unto 
salvation. 


6 Ac.1.11; Rev.1.7. e 18.25.9. 


sufferings of Christ were strictly penal. They 


were the punishment of sin. The true 
meaning of the important phrase in this verse, 
to bear sin,” establishes this point. It can 
have no other meaning than bearing the pun- 
ishment of sin. See Stuart's xix. Excursus. 
That punishment supposes guilt is not denied. 
What then? Not certainly that Christ was 
personally guilty, but that our guilt has been 
imputed to him—that he has taken the place 
of the guilty, and become answerable for their 
transgressions. See Supp. Note, 2 Cor. v. 21.] 
Qi And unto them that look for him. 
To his people. It is one of the char- 
acteristics of Christians that they look 
for the return of their Lord; Titus 
ii. 13; 2 Pet. iii. 12; comp. Notes 1 
Thess. i.10. They fully believe that 
he will come. They earnestly desire 
that he will come; 2 Tim.iv. 8; Rev. 
xxii. 20. They are waiting for his 
appearing; 1Thess.i.10. He left the 
world and ascended to heaven, but he 
will again return to earth, and his 
people are looking for that time as the 
period when they shall be raised up 
from their graves; when they shall be 
publicly acknowledged to be his, and 
when they shall be admitted to heaven ; 
see Notes on John xiv. 3. {J Shall 
he appear the second time. He first 
appeared as the man of sorrows to 
make atonement for sin. Tis second 
appearance will be as the Lord of 
his people, and the Judge of the quick 
and the dead ; Matt.xxv. 31; see Notes 
Actsi. 11. The apostle does not say 
when this would be, nor is any inti- 
mation given in the Scriptures when 
it will occur. It is on the contrary 
everywhere declared that this is con- 
cealed from men (Acts i. 7; Matt. 
xxiv.-36), and all that is known re- 
specting the time is, that it will be 
suddenly and at an unexpected mo- 
ment; Matt. xxiv. 42, 44,50. J With- 
out sin. That is, when he comes 
again he will not make himself a sin- 
offering ; or will not come in order 
to make atonement for sin. It is not 
implied that when he came the first 
time he was in any sense @ sinner, 
but that he came then with reference 
to sin. or that the main object of his 
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incarnation was to “ put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself.’ When he 
comes the second time, it will be with 
reference to another object. {J Unto 
suvation. ‘That is, to reccive his 
friends and followers to eternal salva- 
tion. IIe will come to save them from 
all their sins and temptations; to 
raise them from their graves ; to place 
them at his right hand in glory, and 
to confirm them in the everlasting in- 
heritance which he has promised to 
all who truly love him, and who wait 
for his appearing. 

In view of this anticipated return 
of the Redeemer, we may remark— 

(1.) There is a propriety that the 
Lord Jesus shonld thus return. He 
came once to be humbled, despised, 
and put'to death; and there is a fit- 
ness that he should come to be hon- 
oured in his own world. 

(2.) Every person on earth is in- 
terested in the fact that he will re- 
turn, for “every eye shall sce him;’’ 
Rev. i. 7. All who are now in their 
graves, and all who now live, and all 
who will hereafter live, will behold the 
Redeemer in his glory. 

(3.) It will not be merely to gaze 
upon him, and to admire his magnifi- 
cence that they will see him. It will 
be for greater and more momentous 
purposes—with reference to aneternal 
doom. 

(4.) The great mass of men are 
not prepared to meet him. They do 
not believe that he will return; they 
do not desire that he should appear ; 
they are not ready for the solemn in- 
terview which they will have with 
him. His appearing now would over- 
whelm them with surprise and horror. 
There is nothing in the future which 
they less expect and desire than the 
second coming of the Son of God, 
and in the present state of the world 
his appearance would produce almost 
universal consternation and despair. 
It would be like the coming of the 
flood of waters on the old world; like 
the sheets of flame on the cities of the 
plain; or as death now comes to the 
great mass of those who die. 

(5.) Christians are prepared for his 
coming. They believe in it; they 
desire it; they are expecting it. In 
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this they are distinguished from all 
the world besides, and they would be 
ready to hail his coming as that of a 
friend, and to rejoice in his appear- 
ance as that of their Saviour. 

(6.) Let us then live in habitual 
preparation for his advent. To each 
one of us he will come soon; to all 
he will come suddenly. Whether he 
come to remove us by death, or 
whether in the clouds of heaven to 
judge the world, the period is not far 
distant when we shall sce him. Yes, 
our eyes shall behold the Son of God 
in his glory!’ That which we have 
long desired—a sight of our Saviour 
who died for us, shall soon, very soon 
be granted unto us. No Christian 
begins a week ora day in which there 
isnot a possibility that, before its close, 
he may have seen the Son of God in 
his glory ; none lies down upon his 
bed at night who may not, when the 
morning dawns upon this world, be 
gazing with infinite delight on the 
glories of the Great Redeemer in the 


heavens. 
CIIAPTER X. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

The gencral subject of this chapter 
is the sacrifice which Christ has made 
for sin, and the consequences which 
flow from the fact, that he has made 
a sufficient atonement. In chapter 
IX. the apostle had, shown that the 
Jewish rites were designed to be tem- 
porary and typical, and that the offer- 
ings which were made under that dis- 
pensation could never remove sin. In 
this chapter he shows that the true 
sacrifice had been made, by which sin 
could be pardoned, and that certain 
very important consequences followed 
from that fact. Theo subject of sac- 
ryice was the most important part of 
the Jewish economy, and was also 
the essential thing in the Christian 
dispensation, and hence it is that the 
apostle dwells upon it at so great 
length. ‘The chapter embraces the 
following topics. 

I. The apostle repeats what he had 
said before about the inefficacy of the 
sacrifices made under the law; ver. 
1—4,. The law was a mere shadow 
of good things to come, and the sacri- 
fices which were made under it could 
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i ties the law, having a shadow 
@ of good things to come, and 
a Col. 2. 17. 


never render those who offered them 
perfect. This was conclusively proved 
by the fact, that they continued con- 
stantly to be offered. 

II. Since this was the fact in re- 
gard to those sacrifices, a better offer- 
ing had been provided in the gospel 
by the Redeemer; ver.5—10. A body 
had been prepared him for this work ; 
and when God had said that he had 
no pleasure in the offerings under the 
Jaw, Christ had come and offered his 
body once for all, in order that an 
effectual atonement might be made 
for sin. _ 

III. This sentiment the apostle fur- 
ther illustrates, by showing how this 
one great offering was connected with 
the forgiveness of sins; ver. 11—18. 
Under the Jewish dispensation, sacri- 
fices were repeated every day; but 
under the Christian economy, when 
the sacrifice was once made, he who 
had offered it sat down for ever on 
the right hand of God, for his great 
work was done. Having done this, 
he looked forward to the time when 
his work would have full effect, and 
when his enemies would be made his 
footstool. That this was to be the 
effect of the offering made by the 
Messiah, the apostle then shows from 
the Scriptures themselves, where it is 
said (Jer. xxxi. 33, 34), that under 
the gospel the laws of God would be 
written on the heart, and sin would 
be remembered no more. There must 
then be, the apostle inferred, some 
way by which this was to be secured, 
and this was by the great sacrifice on 
the cross, which had the effect of 
perfecting for ever those who were 
sanctified. 

IV. Since it was a fact that such 
an atonement had been made; that 
one great offering for sin had been 
presented to God which was never to 
be repeated, there were certain con- 
sequences which followed from that, 
which the apostle proceeds to state ; 
ver. 19—-25. They were these (a), 
the privilege of drawing near to God 
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not the very image of the things, 
can never with those sacrifices 
which they offered year by year 


with full assurance of faith (ver. 22) ; 


(6) the duty of holding fast the pro- 
fession of faith without wavering (ver. 
23); (c) the duty of exhorting one 
another to fidelity and to good works 
(ver. 24); (d) the duty of assembling 
for public worship, since they had a 
Iligh Priest in heaven, and might 
now draw near to God ; ver. 25. 

V. As a reason for fidelity in the 
divine life, and for embracing the 
offer of mercy now made through the 
one sacrifice on the cross, the apostle 
urges the consequence which must 
follow from the rejection of that atone- 
ment, and especially after having been 
made acquainted with the truth ; ver. 
26—31. The result, says he, must 
be certain destruction. If that was 
rejected, there could remain nothing 
but a fearful looking for of judgment. 
for there was no other way of salva- 
tion. In support of this, the apostle 
refers to what was the effect, under 


the law of Moses, of disobedience, and 


says that, under the greater light of 
the gospel, much more fearful results 
must follow. 

VI. The chapter closes (ver.32—39) 
with an exhortation to fidelity and 
perseverance. The apostle reminds 
those to whom he wrote of what they 
had already endured; encourages 
them by the commendation of what 
they had already done, and especially 
by the kindness which they had shown 
to him; says that they had need only 
of patience, and that the time of their 
deliverance from all trial was not far 
off, for that he who was to come would 
come; says that it was their duty to 
live by faith, but that if any one drew 
back, God could have no pleasure in 
him. Having thus in the close of the 
chapter alluded to the subject of faith, 
he proceeds in the following chapter 
to illustrate its value at length. The 
object of the whole is to encourage 
Christians to make strenuous efforts 
for salvation ; to guard them against 
the danger of apostasy ; and to exhort 
them to bear their trials with pa- 
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continually make the comers there- 
unto perfect. 

2 For then! would they not 
have ceased to be offered? because 


tience, and with submission to the will 
of God. 

1, For the law having a shadow. 
That is, the whole of the Mosaic eco- 
homy was a shadow; for so the word 
‘aw is often used. The word shadow 
here refers to a rough outline of any- 
thing, @ mere sketch, such as a car- 
penter draws with a piece of chalk, 
or such as an artist delineates when 
he is about to make a picture. Ile 
sketches an outline of the object which 
he designs to draw, which has some 
resemblance to it, but is not the 
“very image ;’’ for it is not yet com- 
plete. ‘The words rendered “ the very 
image” refer to a painting or statue 
which is finished, where every part is 
an exact copy of the original. The 
‘good things to come’ here refer to 
the future blessings which would be 
conferred on man by the gospel. The 
idea is, that under the ancient sacri- 
fices there was an imperfect represen- 
tation ; a dim outline of the blessings 
which the gospel would impart to 
men. They were a typical repre- 
sentation ; they were not such that it 
could be pretended that they would 
answer the purpose of the things 
themselves which they were to repre- 
sent, and would make those who of- 
fered them perfect. Sucharude out- 
line ; such a mere sketch, or imperfect 
delineation, could no more answer the 
purpose of saving the soul than the 
rough sketch which an architect 
makes would answer the purpose of a 
house, or than the first outline which 
a painter draws would answer the 
purpose of a perfect and finished por- 
trait. All that could be done by either 
would be to convey some distant and 
obscure idea of what the house or the 
picture might be, and this was all that 
was done by the law of Moses. {J Can 
never with those sacrifices which they 
offered year by year continually. The 
sacrifices here particularly referred to 
were those which were offered on the 
great day of atonement. These were 
regarded as the most sacred and ef- 
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that the worshippers once purged 
should have had no more consci- 
ence of sins. 

1 or, they would have. 


ficacious of all, and yet the apostle 
says that the very fact that they were 
offered every year showed that there 
must be some deficiency about them, 
or they would have ceased to be offer- 
ed. ¥ Make the comers thereunto per- 
fect. They could not free them from 
the stains of guilt ; they could not give 
ease to a troubled conscience; there 
was in them no efficacy by which sin 
could be put away; comp. Notes on 
ch. vii. 11; ix. 9. 

2. For then would they not have 
ceased to be offered? Marg. “Or they 
would have.’ The sense is the same. 
The idea is, that the yery fact that 
they were repeated showed that there 
was some deficiency in them as to 
the matter of cleansing the soul from 
sin. If they had answered all the 
purposes of a sacrifice in putting away 
guilt, there would have been no need 
of repeating them in this manner. 
They were in this respect like medi- 
cine. If that which is given to a pa- 
tient heals him, there is no need of 
repeating it; but if itis repeated often 
itshows that there was some deficiency 
in it, and if taken periodically through 
a man’s life, and the disease should 
still remain, it would show that it was 
not sufficient to effect his cure. Soit 
was with the offerings made by the 
Jews. They were offered every year, 
and indeed every day, and still the 
disease of sin remained. ‘The con- 
science was not satisfied; and the 
guilty felt that it was necessary that the 
sacrifice should be repeated again and 
again. J Because that the worshippers 
once purged should have had no more 
conscience of sin. That is, if their 
sacrifices had so availed as to remove 
their past sins, and to procure for- 
giveness, they would have had no 
more trouble of conscience on account 
of them. They would not have felt 
that it was necessary to make these 
sacrifices over and over again in order 
to find peace. Whena man has full 
evidence that an atonement has been 
made which will meet all the demands 
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3 But in those sacrifices there is 
a remembrance again made of sins 
every year, @ 
a Le.16.31. 


of the law, and which secures the re- 


mission of sin, he feels that it is 
enough. It is all that the case de- 
mands, and his conscience may have 
peace. But when he does not feel 
this, or has not evidence that his sins 
are all forgiven, those sins will rise 
to remembrance, and he will be alarm- 
ed. He may be punished for them 
after all. Thence it follows that if a 
man wants peace he should have good 
evidence that his sins are forgiven 
through the blood of the atonement. 
No temporary expedient ; no attempt 
to cover them up; no effort to forget 
them will answer the purpose. They 
must be blotied out if he will have 
peace —and that can be only through 
a perfect sacrifice. By the use ofthe 
word rendered ‘‘conscience’”’ here, it 
is not meant that he who was pardon- 
ed would have no consciousness that 
he was a sinner, or that he would for- 
get it, but that he would have no trou- 
ble of conscience ; he would have no 
apprehension of future wrath. The 
pardon of sin does not causc it to cease 
to be remembered. Ile whois forgiven 
may have a deeper conviction of its evil 
than he had ever had before. But he 
will not be troubled or distressed by it 
as if it were to expose him to the 
wrath of God. The remembrance of 
it will humble him; it will serve to 
exalt his conceptions of the mercy of 
God and the glory of the atonement, 
but it will no longer overwhelm the 
mind with the dread of hell. This 
effect, the apostle says, was not pro- 
duced on the minds of those who of- 
fered sacrifices every year. ‘The very 
fact that they did it, showed that the 
conscience was not at peace. 

3. But in those sacrifices there is a 
remembrance againmade of sins every 
year. The reference here is to the sa- 
crifices made on the great day of atone- 
ment, This occurred once in a year. 
Of course as often as a sacrifice was 
offered, it was an acknowledgment of 
guilt on the part of those for whom it 
was made. As these sacrifices con- 
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4 For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sins.? 

b Ps. 51. 16. 


tinued to be offered every year, they 


who made the offering were reminded 
of their guilt and their desert of pun- 
ishment. All the efficacy which could 
be pretended to belong those sacrifices, 
was that they made expiation for the 
past year. Their efficacy did not ex- 
tend into the future, nor did it embrace 
any but those who were engaged in 
offeringthem. Thesesacrifices, there- 
fore, could not make the atonement 
which man needed. They could not 
make the conscience easy ; they could 
not be regarded as a sufficient expia- 
tion for the time to come, so that the 
sinner at any time could plead an of- 
fering which was already made as a 
ground of pardon, and they could not 
meet the wants of all men in all lands 
and at alltimes. These things are to 
be found only in that great sacrifice 
made by the Redeemer on the cross. 
4. For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins. The reference here is to 
the sacrifices which were made on the 
great day of the atonement, for on 
that day the blood of bulls and of goats 
alone was offered ; see Notes on ch. ix. 
7. Paul here means to say, doubtless, 
that it was not possible that the blood 
of these animals should make a com- 
plete expiation so as to purify the 
conscience, and so as to save the sin- 
ner from deserved wrath. According 
to the divine arrangement, expiation 
was made by those sacrifices for of- 
fences of various kinds against the 
ritual law of Moses, and pardon for 
such offences was thus obtained. But 
the meaning here is, that there was 
no efficacy in the blood of a mere ani- 
mal to wash away a moral offence. It 
could not repair the law; it could net 
do anything to maintain the justice 
of God; it had no efficacy to make the 
heart pure. The mere shedding of 
the blood of an animal never could 
make the soul pure. Thisthe apostle 
states as a truth which must be admit- 
ted at once as indisputable, and yet it 
is probable that many of the Jews had 
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& Wherefore, when he cometh | fice and offering thou wouldest not, 


into the world, he saith,  Sacri- 
@ Ps.40.6—8. 


imbibed the opinion that there was 
such efficacy in blood shed according 
to the divine direction, as to remove 
all stains of guilt from the soul; sce 
Notes ch. ix. 9, 10. 

5. Wherefore. This word shows 
that the apostle means to sustain 
what he had said by a reference to the 
Old Testament itself. Nothing could 
be more opposite to the prevailing 
Jewish opinions about the efficacy of 
sacrifice, than what he had just said. 
It was, therefore, of the highest im- 
portance to defend the position which 
he had laid down by authority which 
they would not presume to call in 
question, and he therefore makes his 
appeal to their own Scriptures. J 
When he cometh into the world. When 
the Messiah came, for the passage 
evidently referred tohim. The Greek 
is, “ Wherefore coming into the world, 
he saith.” It has been made a ques- 
tion when this is to be understood as 
spoken—whether when he was born, 
or when he entered on the work of 
his ministry. Grotius understands it 
of the latter. But it is not material 
to a proper understanding of the pas- 
sage to determine this. The simple 
idea is, that since it was impossible 
that the blood of bulls and goats 
should take away sin, Christ coming 
into the world made arrangements 
for a better sacrifice. § He saith. 
That is, this is the language denoted 
by his great undertaking ; this is what 
his coming to make an atonement im- 
plies. We are not to suppose that 
Christ formally used these words on 
any occasion—for we have no record 
that he did—but this language is that 
which appropriately expresses the na- 
ture of his work. Perhaps also the 
apostle means to say that it was origi- 
nally employed in the Psalm from 
which it is quoted in reference to him, 
or was indited by him with reference 
to his future advent. { Sacrifice and 
uffering thou wouldest not. This is 
quoted from Ps. xl. 6.8. There has 
been much perplexity felt by exposi- 
torsin reference to this quotation, and 


but a body hastthou prepared! me, 
1 or, thou hast fitted. 


after all which has been written, it is 
not entirely removed. The difficulty 
relates to these points. (1.) To the 
question whether the Psalm originally 
had any reference to the Messiah. 
The Psalm appears to have pertained 
merely to David, and it would prob- 
ably occur to no one on reading it to 
suppose that it referred to the Mes- 
siah, unless it had been so applied by 
the apostle in this place, (2.) There 
are many parts of the Psalm, it has 
been said, which cannot, without a 
very forced interpretation, be applied 
to Christ; see vers. 2. 12. 14—16. 
(3.) The argument of the apostle in 
the expression “a body hast thou pre- 
pared me,” seems to be based on a 
false translation of the Septuagint, 
which he has adopted, and it is difficult 
to see on what principles he has done 
it.—It is not the design of these Notes 
to go into an extended examination of 
questions of this nature. Such exam- 
ination must be sought in moreextend- 
ed commentaries, and in treatises ex- 
pressly relating to points of this kind. 
On the design of Ps. xl., and its ap- 
plicability to the Messiah, the reader 
may consult Prof. Stuart on the He- 
brews, Excursus xx. and Kuinoel in 
loc. After the most attentive exam- 
ination which I can give of the Psalm, 
it seems to me probable that it is one 
of the Psalms which had an original 
and exclusive reference to the Mes- 
siah, and that the apostle has quoted 
it just as it was meant to be under- 
stood by the Holy Spirit, as appli- 
cable to him. The reasons for this 
opinion are briefly these. (1.) There 
are such Psalms, as is admitted by all. 
The Messiah was the hope of the Je- 
wish people ; he was made the subject 
of their most sublime prophecies, and 
nothing was more natural than that 
he should be the subject of the songs 
of their sacred bards. By the spirit 
of inspiration they saw him in the 
distant future in the various circum- 
stances in which he would be placed, 
and they dwelt with delight upon the 
vision; comp. Intro. to Isaiah, § 7. 
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iii. (2.) The fact that it is here ap- 
plied to the Messiah, is a strong cir- 
cumstance to demonstrate that it had 
an original applicability tohim. This 
proof is of two kinds. rst, that it 
is so applied by an inspired apostle, 
which with all who admit his inspira- 
tion scems decisive of the question. 
Second, the fact that he so applied it 
shows that this was an ancient and 
admitted interpretation. ‘The apostle 
was writing to those who had been 
Jews, and whom he was desirous to 
convince of the truth of what he was 
alleging in regard to the nature of the 
Tfebrew sacrifices. For this purpose 
it was necessary to appeal to the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, but 
it cannot be supposed that he would 
adduce a passage for proof whose re- 
levancy would not be adinitted. The 
presumption is, that the passage was 
infactcommonly appliedas here. (3.) 
The whole of the Psalm may be referr- 
ed tothe Messiahwithout anything forc- 
ed or unnatural. The Psalm through- 
out seems to be made up of express- 
ions used by a suffering person, who 
had indeed been delivered from some 
evils, but who was expecting many 
more. The principal difficulties in 
the way of such an interpretation, re- 
late to the following points. (a) In 
ver. 2, the speaker in the Psalm says, 
“Fle brought me up out of an horrible 
pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet 
upon a rock,” and on the ground of 
this he gives thanks to God. But 
there is no real difficulty in supposing 
that this may refer to the Messiah. 
Hiis enemies often plotted against his 
life; Jaid snares for him and endea- 
voured to destroy him, and it may be 
that he refersto some deliverance from 
such machinations. If it is objected 
to this that it is spoken of as having 
been uttered “ when he came into the 
world,” it may be replied that that 
phrase does not necessarily refer to the 
time of his birth, but that he uttered 
this sentiment sometime during the 
period of his incarnation. ‘‘ He com- 
ing into the world for the purpose of 
redemption made use of this language.” 
In a similar manner we would say of 
Lafayette, that ‘“he coming to the 
United States to aid in tho cause of 
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liberty, suffered a wound in battle.” 


That is, during the period in which he 
was engaged in this cause, he suffered 
inthismanner. (b.) Thenext objection 
or difficulty relates to the application 
of ver.12 tothe Messiah. ‘* Mine ini- 
quities have taken hold upon me, so 
that Iam not able to look up; they 
are more than the hairs of my head ; 
therefore my heart faileth me.” ‘Te 
meet this some have suggested that he 
refers to the sins of men whichhe took 
upon himself, and which he herespeaks 
of-as his own. But it is not true that 
the Lord Jesus so took upon himselt 
the sins of others that they could be 
his. They were not his, for he was in 
every sense “holy, harmless, and un- 
defiled.’* The true solution of this 
difficulty, probably is, that the word 
rendered iniquity—j9 means calam- 
ity, misfortune, trouble ; see Ps. xxxi. 
10; 1 Sam. xxviii. 10; 2 Kings vii. 9; 
Ps. xxviii. 6; comp. Ps. xlix. 5. The 
proper idea in the word is that of 
turning away, curving, making crook- 
ed ; and it is thus applied to anything 
which is perverted or turned from the 
right way ; as when one is turned from 
the path of rectitude, or commits sin ; 
when one is turned from the way of 
prosperity or happiness, or is exposed 
to calamity. This seems to be the 
idea demanded by the scope of the 
Psalm, forit is not a penitentiai Psalm, 
in which the speaker is recounting his 
sins, but one in which he is enumerat- 
ing his sorrows ; praising God in the 
first part of the Psalm for some deli- 
verance already experienced, and sup- 
plicating his interposition in view of 
calamities that he saw to be coming 
upon him. This interpretation also 
seems to be demanded in ver. 12 of the 
Psalm by the parallelism. In tho 
former part of the verse, the word to 
which “ iniquity’? corresponds, is not 
stir, but evil, i. e. calamity. 
“For innumerable evils have compassed me 
about ; 
Mine iniquities [calamities] have taken 
hold upon me.” 
If the word, therefore, be used here 
as it often is, and as the scope of the 
Psalm and the connection seem to de- 
mand, there is no solid objection 
*See supplementary Note ix. 28. 
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against applying this verse to the 
Messiah. (c.) A third objection to 
this application of the Psalm to the 
Messiah is, that it cannot be supposed 
that he would utter such imprecations 
on his enemies as are found in vers. 14, 
15. ‘Let them be ashamed and con- 
founded; let them be driven back- 
ward ; let them be desolate.” To this 
it may be replied, that such impreca- 
tions are as proper in the mouth of 
the Messiah as of David; but particu- 
larly, it may be said also, that they 
are improper in the mouth of neither. 
Both David and the Messiah did in 
fact utter denunciations against the 
enemies of piety and of God. God 
does the same thing in his word and 
by his Providence. ‘There is no evi- 
dence of any malignant feeling in 
this ; nor is it inconsistent with the 
highest benevolence. The lawgiver 
who says that the murderer shall die, 
may have a heart full of benevolence; 
the judge who sentences him to death, 
may do it with eyes filled with tears. 
The objections, then, are not of such 
a nature that it is improper to regard 
this Psalm as wholly applicable to the 
Messiah. (4.) The Psalm cannot be 
applied with propriety to David, nor 
do we know of any one to whom it 
can be but to the Messiah. When 
was it true of David that he said that 
he “had come to do the will of God in 
view of the fact that God did not re- 
quire sacrifice and offerings?’’ In 
what ‘‘ volume of a book’’ was it writ- 
ten of him before his birth that he 
“delighted to do the will of God?’ 
When was it true that he had “ preach- 
ed righteousness in the great congre- 
gation ?” ‘These expressions are such 
as can be applied properly only to the 
Messiah, as Paul does here; and tak- 
ing all these circumstances together 
it will probably be regarded as the 
most proper interpretation torefer the 
whole Psalm at once to the Redeemer, 
and to suppose that Paul has used it 
in strict accordance with its original 
design. The other difficulties referred 
to will be considered in the exposition 
of the passage.—The difference be- 
tween sacrifice and offering is, that 
the former refers to bloody sacrifices ; 
the latter to any oblation made to God 
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—as a thank-offering ; an offering of 
flour, oil, &c; see Notes on Isa. i. 11. 
When it is said “ sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou wouldest not,” the meaning is 
not that such oblations were in no 
sense acceptable to God—for as his 
appointment, and when offered with a 
sincere heart, they doubtless were; but 
that they were not as acceptable to him 
as obedience, and especially as the ex- 
pression is used here that they could 
not avail to secure the forgiveness of 
sins, ‘They were not in their own 
nature such as was demanded to make 
an expiation for sin, and hence a body 
was prepared for the Messiah by 
which a more perfect sacrifice could 
be made. The sentiment here ex- 
pressed occurs more than once in the 
Old Testament. ‘Thus, 1 Sam. xy. 
22. ‘ Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat 
of rams,” Hos. vi. 6, ‘ For I de- 
sired mercy and not sacrifice; and 
the knowledge of God more than 
burnt-offerings ;” comp. Ps. li. 16, 
17, ‘For thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else would I give it; thou delightest 
not in burnt-offering. The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit.” This 
was an indisputable principle of the 
Old Testament, though it was much 
obscured and forgotten in the com- 
mon estimation among the Jews. In 
accordance with this principle the 
Messiah came to render obedience of 
the highest order, even to such an ex- 
tent that he was willing to lay down 
his own life. { But a body hast thou 
prepared me. This is one of the pas- 
sages which has caused a difficulty 
in understanding this quotation from 
the Psalm. The difficulty is, that it 
differs from the Hebrew, and that the 
apostle builds an argument upon it. 
It is not unusual indeed in the New 
Testament to make use of the lan- 
guage of the Septuagint even where 
it varies somewhat from the Hebrew; 
and where no argument is based on 
such a passage, there can be no ditii- 
culty in such a usage, since it is not 
uncommon to make use of the lan- 
guage of others to express our own 
thoughts. But the apostle does not 
appear to have made such a use of 
the passage here, but to have applied 
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it in the way of argument. The ar- 
gument, indeed, does not rest wholly, 
perhaps not principally, on the fact 
that a “ body had been prepared”’ for 
the Messiah ; but still this was evi- 
dently in the view of the apostle an 
important consideration, and this is 
the passage on which the proof of 
this is based. The Hebrew (Ps. xl. 
6) “Mine ears hasb thou opened,” 
or as it isin the margin, digged. The 
idea there is, that the ear had been, 
as it were, excavated, or dug out, so 
as to be made to hear distinctly ; that 
is, certain truths had been clearly re- 
vealed to the speaker ; or perhaps it 
may mean that he had been made 
‘‘readily and attentively obedient.” 
Stuart ; comp. Isa.1.5. “ The Lord 
God hath opened mine ear, and I was 
not rebellious.” In the Psalm, the 
proper connection would seem to be, 
that the speaker had been made obe- 
dient, or had been so led that he was 
disposed to do the will of God. This 


may be expressed by the fact that the | 
ear had been opened so as to be quick | 
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the apostle quoted it as if it were 
cape, body ; see ver.10. It is pro- 
bably altogether impossible now to 
explain the reason why the transla- 
tors of the Septuagint rendered the 
phrase as they did; and this remark 
may be extended to many other places 
of their version. It is to be admitted 
here, beyond all doubt, whatever con- 
sequences may follow, (1.) that their 
version does not accord with the He- 
brew; (2.) that the apostle has quoted 
their version as it stood, without at- 
tempting to correct it; (3.) that his 
use of the passage is designed, to 
some extent at least, as proof of what 
he was demonstrating. The leading 
idea; the important and essential 
point in the argument, is, indeed, not 
that a body was prepared, but that he 
came to do the will of God ; but still 
it isclear that the apostle meant to 
lay some stress on the fact that a body 
had been prepared for the Redeemer. 
Sacrifice and offering by the bodies 
of lambs and goats were not what was 
required, but instead of that the Mes- 


to hear, since an indisposition to obey | siah came to do the will of God by of- 
is often expressed by the fact that the ; fering a more perfect sacrifice, and in 
ears are stopped. There is manifestly | accomplishing that it was necessary 
no allusion here, as has been some- ! that he should be endowed with a body. 


times supposed, to the custom of bor- 
ing through the ear of a servant with 
an awl as a sign that he was willing 
to remain and serve his master; Ex. 
xxi, 6; Deut. xv. 17. In that case, 
the outer circle, or rim of the ear was 
bored through with an awl; here the 
idea is that of hollowing out, digging, 
or excavating—a process to make the 
passage clear, not to pierce the out- 
ward ear. The Ilebrew in the Psalm 
the Septuagint translates, ‘a body 
hast thou prepared me,”’ and this ren- 
dering has been adopted by the apos- 
tle. Various ways have been resort- 
ed to of explaining the fact that the 
translators of the Septuagint render- 
ed it in this manner, none of which 
are entirely free from difficulty. Some 
critics, as Cappell, Ernesti, and others 
have endeavoured to show that it is 
probable that the Septuagint reading 
in Ps. xl. 6, was—ariov xatneriow por— 
“my ear thou hast prepared ;’’ that is, 
for obedience. But of this there is 
no proof, and indced it is evident that 


But on what principle the apostle has 
quoted a passage to prove this which 
differs from the Hebrew, I confess I 
cannot see, nor do any of the expla- 
nations offered commend themselves 
as satisfactory. The only circum- 
stances which seein to furnish any re- 
lief to the difficulty are these two— 
(1.) that the main point in the argu- 
ment of the apostle was not that ‘a 
body had been prepared,’ but that the 
Messiah came to do the * willof God,”’ 
and that the preparation of a body for 
that was rather an incidental circum- 
stance; and (2.) that the translation 
by the Septuagint was not a material 
departure from the scope of the whole 
Ilebrew passage. The main thought 
—that of doing the will of God in the 
place of offering sacrifice—was still 
retained ; the opening of the ears, i. c. 
rendering the person attentive and 
disposed to obey, and the preparing 
of a body in order to obedience, were 
not circumstances so unlike as to 
make it necessary for the apostle to 
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6 In burnt-offerings and sacriji- 
ecs for sins thou hast had no pleas- 
ure : 


re-translate the whole passage jn or- 


der to the main end which he had in 
view. Still, I admit, that these con- 
siderations do not seem to me to be 
wholly satisfactory. Those who are 
disposed to examine the various opi- 
nions which have been entertained of 
this passage may find them in Kuinoel, 
in loc., Rosenmiiller, Stuart on the 
Hebrews, Excursus xx., and Kennicott 
on Ps. xl.6. Kennicott supposes that 
there has been a change in the Heb- 
rew text, and that instead of the pre- 
sentreading—od*1Ns—oznaim, ears, the 
reading was }3'IS—oz, guph—then a 
body; and that these words became 
united by the error of transcribers, 
and by a slight change then became as 
the present copies of the Hebrew text 
stands. This conjecture is ingenious, 
and if if were ever allowable to follow 
a mere conjecture, I should be dispos- 
ed to do it here. But there is no 
authority from MSS. for any change, 
nor do any of the old versions justify 
it, or agree with this except the Ara- 
bic. 

6. In ine MA and sacrifices 
for sin thou hast had no pleasure. 
This is not quoted literally from the 
Psalm, but the sense is retained. The 
reading there is, “ burnt-offering and 
sin-offering hast thou not required.” 
The quotation by the apostle is taken 
from the Septuagint, with the change 
of a single word, which does not ma- 
terially affect the senso—the word ovx 
ivdoxnoas—ouk eudokesas— thou hast 
no pleasure,” instead of sux 79iancas 
—ouk ethelesas— thou dost not will.” 
The idea is, that God had no pleasure 
in them as compared with obedience. 
He preferred the latter, and they could 
not be made to come in the place of 
it, or to answer the samo purpose. 
When they were performed with a pure 
heart, he was doubtless pleased with 
the offering. As used here in refer- 
ence to the Messiah, the meaning is, 
that they would not be what was re- 
quired of him, Such offerings would 
not answer the end for which he was 
sent into the world, for that end was 
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7 Then said I, Lo, I come (in the 
volume of the book it is written of 
me) to do thy will, O God. 


to be accomplished only by his being 


“ obedient unto death.” 

7. Then said I, I the Messiah, 
Paul applies this directly to Christ, 
showing that he regarded the passage 
in the Psalms as referring to him as 
the speaker. J Lo, I come. Come into 
the world; ver. 5. IJtis not easy to 
see how this could be applied to Da- 
vid in any circumstance of his life. 
There was no situation in which he 
could say that, since sacrifices and 
offerings were not what was demand- 
ed, he camz to do the will of God in 
the place or steadof them. The time 
here referred to by the word “‘then’’ is 
when it was manifést that sacrifices 
and offerings for sin would not answer 
all the purposes desirable, or when in 
view of that fact the purpose of the 
Redeemer is conceived as formed to 
enter upon a work which would effect 
what they could not. Jn the volume 
of the book it is written of me. The 
word here rendered “ volume ”’—xs¢z- 
ais—means properly a little head ; and 
then @ knob, and here refers doubt- 
less to the head or knob of the rod on 
which the [Hebrew manuscripts were 
rolled. Books were usually so written 
as to be rolled up, and when they were 
read they were unrolled at one end of 
the manuscript, and rolled up at the - 
other as fast as they were read; see 
Notes on Luke iv.17. The rods on 
which they were rolled hadsmall heads, 
either for the purpose of holding them, 
or for ornament, and hence the name 
head came metaphorically to be given 
to the roll or volume. But what vol- 
ume is here intended? And where is 
that written which is here referred to? 
If David was the author of the Psalm 
from which this is quoted (Ps. xl.), 
then the book or volume which was 
then in existence must have been prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, the five books 
of Moses, and perhaps the books of 
Job, Joshua, and Judges, with proba- 
bly a few of the Psalms. It is most 
natural to understand this of the Pen- 
tateuch, or the five books of Moses, 
as the word ‘‘yolumoe” at that time 
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8 Above when he said, Sacri- 
fice and offering and _ burnt-of- 
ferings and offerzng for sin thou 


would undoubtedly have most natu- 
rally suggested that. But plainly, this 
could not refer to David himself, for 
in what part of the law of Moses, or 
in any of the volumes then extant, can 
areference of this kind be found to 
David? There is no promise, no in- 
timation that he would come to ‘do 
the will of God” with a view to effect 
that which could not be done by the 
sacrifices prescribed by the Jewish 
law. The reference of the language, 
therefore, must be to the Messiah—to 
some place where it is represented 
that he would come to effect by his 
obedience what could not be done by 
the sacrifices and offerings under the 
law. Butstill, inthe books of Moses, 
this language is not literally found, 
and the meaning must be, that this 
was the language which was there 
implied respecting the Messiah; or 
chis was the substance of the descrip- 
tion given of him, that he would come 
to take the place of those sacrifices, 
and by his obedience unto death would 
accomplish what they could not do. 
They had a reference to him; and it 
was contemplated in their appointment 
that their inefficiency would be such 
that there should be felt a necessity 
for a higher sacrifice, and when he 
should come they would all be done 
away. The whole language of the in- 
stitution of sacrifices, and ofthe Mosaic 
economy, was, that a Saviour would 
hereafter come to do the will of God 
in making an atonement for the sin of 
the world. That there are places in 
the books of Moses which refer to the 
Saviour, is expressly affirmed by Christ 
himself (John v. 46), and by the apos- 
tles (comp. Acts xxvi.22,3), and that 
the general spirit of the institutions 
of Moses had reference to him is abun- 
dantly demonstrated in this epistle. 
The meaning here is, ‘“‘I come to do 
thy will in making an atonement, for 
no other offering would expiate sin. 
That I would do this is the language 
of the Scriptures which predict my 
coming, and of the whole spirit and 
design of the ancient dispensation.” 
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wouldest not, neither hadst pleas- 
ure therein; which are offered by 
the law ; 


Q To do thy will, O God. This ex- 


presses the amount of all that the Re- 
deemer came to do. He came to do 
the will of God (1.) by perfect obedi- 
ence to his law, and (2.) by making an 
atonement for sin—becoming “ obedi- 
ent unto death;”’ Phil.ii.8. The lat- 
teris the principal thought here, for the 
apostle is showing that sacrifice and 
offering such as were made under the 
law would not put away sin, and that 
Christ came in contradistinction from 
them to make a sacrifice that would 
be efficacious. Everywhere in the 
Scriptures it is held out as being the 
‘“‘will of God” that such an atonement 
should be made. There was salvation 
in no other way, nor was it possible 
that the race should be saved unless 
the Redeemer drank that cup of bit- 
ter sorrows; see Matt. xxvi. 39. We 
are not to suppose, however, that it 
was by mere arbitrary will that those 
sufferings were demanded. There 
were good reasons for all that the 
Saviour was to endure, though those 
reasons are not all made known to us. 

8. Above when he said. That is, 
the Messiah. The word “above”? re- 
fers here to the former part of the 
quotation. That is, “having in the 
former part of what was quoted said 
that God did not require sacrifices, in 
the latter part he says that he came 
to do the will of God in the place of 
them.” J Sacrifice and offering, and 
burnt-offerings, &c. These words are 
not all used in the Psalm from which 
the apostle quotes, but the idea is, that 
the specification there included all 
kinds of offerings. The apostle dwells 
upon it because it was important to 
show that the same remark applied to 
all the sacrifices which could be offer- 
ed by man. When the Redeemer made 
the observation about the inefficacy 
of sacrifices, he meant that there was 
none of them which would be suffici- 
ent to take away sin. 

9. Then said he. In another part 
of the passage quoted. When he had 
said that no offering which man could 
make would avail, then he said that he 
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9 Then said he, Lo, I come to 
do thy will, O God. He taketh 
away the first, that he may estab- 
lish the second, 

10 By the which will we are 
sanctified,* through the offering © 


@ John 17.19. 6 ch.9.14. 
would come himself. QJ He taketh 
away the first. The word “frst” here 


refers to sacrifices and offerings. Ie 
takes them away; that is, he shows 
that they are of no value in removing 
sin. He states their inefficacy, and 
declares his purpose to abolish them. 
{ Thathe may establish the second. 
To wit, the doing of the will of God. 
The two stand in contrast with each 
other, and he shows the inefficacy of 
the former, in order that the necessity 
for his coming to do the will of God 
may be fully seen. If they had been 
efficacious, there would have been no 
need of his coming to make an atone- 
ment. 

10. By the which will. That is, by 
his obeying God in the manner spe- 
cified. Itis in virtue of his obedience 
that we are sanctified. The apostle 
immediately specifies what he means, 
and furnishes the key to his whole 
argument, when he says that it was 
through the offering of the body of Je- 
sus Christ. It was not merely his 
doing the will of God in general, but 
it was the specific thing of offering his 
body in the place of the Jewish sacri- 
fices; comp. Phil. ii. 8. Whatever 
part his personal obedience had in our 
salvation, yet the particular thing here 
specified is, that it was his doing the 
will of God by offering himself as a 
sacrifice for sin that was the means 
of our sanctification. § Weare sanc- 
tified. Wearemadeholy. The word 
here 1s not confined to the specific 
work which is commonly called sanc- 
tification—or the process of making 
the soul holy after it is renewed, but 
it includes everything by which we are 
made holy in the sight of God. It 
embraces, therefore, justification and 
regeneration as well as what is com- 
monly known as sanctification. The 
idea is, that whatever there is in our 
hearts which is holy, or whatever in- 
fluences are brought to bear upon us 
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of the blood of Jesus Christ once 
for all. 

11 And every priest standeth 
daily ¢ ministering, and offering 
oftentimesthesame sacrifices, which 
can never @ take away sins: 

e¢ Nu.28.3. @ Ps.50.8-13.12.1.1). 


to make us holy, is all to be traced to 


the fact that the Redeemer became 
obedient unto death, and was willing 
to offer his body as a sacrifice for sin. 
{ Through the offering of the body. 
As a sacrifice. A body just adapted 
to such a purpose had been prepared 
forhim;ver.5. It was perfectly holy; 
it was so organized as to be keenly 
sensitive to suffering; it was the 
dwelling-place of the incarnate Deity. 
¥ Once for all. In the sense that it is 
not to be offered again ; see Notes on 
ch. ix. 28. This ideais repeated here 
because it was very important to be 
clearly understood in order to show 
the contrast between the offering made 
by Christ, and those made under the 
law. The object of the apostle is to 
exalt the sacrifice made by him above 
those made by the Jewish high priests. 
This he does by showing that such 
was the efficacy of the atonement 
made by him that it did not need to 
be repeated ; the sacrifices made by 
them, however, were to be renewed 
every year. 

1]. And every priest standeth daily 
ministering. That is, this is done 
every day. It does not mean literally 
that every priest was daily concerned 
in offering sacrifices, for they took 
turns according to their courses, 
(Notes on Luke i. 5), but that this was 
done each day, and that every priest 
was to take his regular place in doing 
it; Num, xxviii.3. The object of the 
apostle is to prove that under the Jew- 
ish economy sacrifices were repeated 
constantly, showing their imperfec- 
tion, but that under the Christian 
economy the great sacrifice had been 
offered once, which was sufficient for 
all. (| And offering oftentimes the 
same sacrifices. The same sacrifices 
were offered morning and evening 
every day. J Which can never take 
away sins; Notes ch. ix. 9; x. 1. 

12, But this man. The Lord Jesus, 
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offered one sacrifice for sins, for 
ever sat“ down on the right hand 
of God; 
13 From henceforth expecting 
a Coh3.1. 


The word man is not in the original 
here. The Greek is literally ‘but 
this ;” to wit, this priest. The apostle 
does not state here whether he was a 
man, or a being of a higher order. 
He merely mentions him as a@ priest 
in contradistinction from the Jewish 
priests. ( After he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins. By dying on the 
cross. This he did but once; this 
could not be repeated ; and need not 
be repeated, for it was sufficient for 
the sins of the world. (J For ever sat 
down. That is, he sat down then to 
return no more for the purpose of 
offering sacrifice for sin. He will no 
more submit himself to scenes of 
suffering and death to expiate human 
guilt. ] On the right hand of God ; 
see Notes on Mark xvi. 19; comp. 
Notes on Eph. i. 20—22. 

13 From henceforth expecting. Or 
waiting. He waits there until this 
shall be accomplished according to 
the promise made to him that all 
things shall be subdued under him; 
see notes on 1 Cor.xv.25—27. { Till 
hisenemies. There is anallusion here 
to Ps. cx. 1, where it is said, “The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
my right hand until I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool.” The enemies of 
the Redeemer are Satan, the wicked 
of the earth, and all the evil passions 
of the heart. The idea is, that all 
things are yet to be made subject to 
his will—either by a cheerful and cor- 
dial submission to his authority, or by 
being crushed beneath his power. The 
Redeemer, having performed his great 
work of redemption by giving himself 
as a sacrifice on the cross, is repre- 
sented now as calmly waiting until 
this glorious triumph is achieved, and 
this promise is fulfilled. We are not 
to suppose that he is inactive, or that 
he takes no share in the agency by 
which this is to be done, but the mean- 
ing is, that he looks to the certain 
fulfilment ofthe promise. {J His foot- 
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till his enemies® be made his 
footstool. 

14 For by one offering he* hath 
perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified. 

b Ps.110.1, ¢ ver.10. 


stool. That is, they shall be thorough- 
ly and completely subdued. The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Cor. xv. 25, by 
saying that all his enemies shall be put 
under his feet. The language arose 
from the custom of conquerors in putt- 
ing their feet on the necks of their 
enemies, as a symbolof subjection ; see 
Josh. x. 24; Notes Isa. xxvi. 5, 6.. 
14. For by one offering. By offer- 
ing himself once on the cross. The 
Jewish priest offered his sacrifices 
often, and still they did not avail to 
put away sin; the Saviour made one 
sacrifice, and it was sufficient for the 
sins of the world. { He hath perfect- 
ed for ever. He hath laid the founda- 
tion of the eternal perfection. The 
offering is of such a character that it 
secures their final freedom from sin, 
and will make them for everholy. It 
cannot mean that those for whom he 
died are made at once perfectly holy, 
for that is not true ; but the idea is, 
that the offering was complete, and 
did not need to be repeated ; and that 
it was of such a nature as entirely to 
remove the penalty due to sin, and to 
lay the foundation for their final and 
eternal holiness. The offerings made 
under the Jewish law were so defec- 
tive that there was a necessity for re- 
peating them every day; the offering 
made by the Saviour was so perfect 
that it needed not to be repeated, and 
that it secured the complete and final 
salvation of those who availed them- 
selves of it. § Them that are sancti- 


fied. Those who are made holy by 


that offering. It does not mean that 
they are as yet wholly sanctified, but 
that they have been brought under 
the influence of that gospel which 
sanctifies and saves; see ch. ii. 11; 
ix. 14. The doctrine taught in this 
verse is, that all those who are in any 
measure sanctified will be perfected 
for ever. It is not a temporary work 
which has been begun in their souls, 
but one which is designed to be car- 
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15 Whereof the Holy Ghost also 
is a witness to us ; for after that he 
had said before, 

16 This ¢ is the covenant that I 


will make with them after those 
@ Je.31.33.34. 


ried forward to perfection. In the 
atonement made by the Redeemer 
there is the foundation laid for their 
eternal perfection, and it was with 
reference to that, that it was offered. 
Respecting this work and the conse- 
quences of it, we may remark, that 
there is (1.) perfection in its nature, it 
being of such acharacter that it needs 
not to be repeated ; (2.) there is per- 
fection in regard to the pardon of sin 
—all past sins being forgiven to those 
who embrace it, and being for ever for- 
given ; and (3.) there zs to be absolute 
perfection for them for ever. They 
will be made perfect at some future 
period, and when that shall take 
place it will be to continue for ever 
and ever. 


[The perfection, in this place, is not to be 
understood of the perfection of grace or of 
glory. It is perfection, in regard to the mat- 
ter in hand, in regard to that which was the 
chief design of sacrifices, namely, expiation and 
consequent pardon and acceptance of God. 
And this indeed is the Traswoss of the epistle 
to the Hebrews generally, vii. 11; ix. 9; x: 1. 
Perfect moral purity and cousummate happi- 
ness will doubtless follow as consequences of 
the sacrifice of Christ, but the completeness of 
his expiation, and its power to bring pardon and 
peace to the guilty and trembling sinner, to jus- 
tify him unto eternal life, is here, at all events, 
princpallyintended, The parties thus perfect- 
edor completely justified, are cous &yiafouwous, 
the “sanctified.” ‘Az:«éo, however, besides the 
general sense of “sanctify” has in this epistle, 
like rtauem, its sacrificial sense of cleansing 
from guilt, “ Whether ceremonially, as ua- 
der the Levitical dispensation ; Heb. ix. 13 3 
comp, Lev. xvi. 19; or really and truly, by 
the offering of the body of Christ; Heb, x. 
10, 14, 29; comp. ver. 2, and ch. ii, 11; ix. 
14.”—Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon. The mean- 
ing, then, may be, that they who are purged 
or cleansed by ¢his sacrifice, in other words, 
those to whom t¢s virtue is applied, are per- 
fectly justified Wherever this divine reme- 
dy is used, it will effectually save. By one 
offering Christ hath for ever justifed such 
as are purged or cleansed by t¢. This could 
not be said of those sanctified or purged by 
the legal sacrifices. Mr. Scott gives the 
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days, saith the Lord; I will put 
my laws into their hearts, and in 
their minds will I write them. 

17 And! their sins and iniqui- 


ties will I remember no more. 
1 Some copies have, Then he said, And their. 


sacrificial sense of the word, but combines 
with it the sense of sanctifying morally, in 
the following excellent paraphrase. “ By 
his one oblation he hath provided effectually 
for the perfect justification unto eternal life, 
of all those who should ever receive his atone. 
ment, by faith springing from regeneration, 
and evidenced ‘by the sanctification of the 
Spirit unto obedience,’ and who were thus 
set apart and consecrated to the service of 
God.""] 

15—17. Whereof the Holy Ghost is 
a witness to us. That is, the Holy 
Ghost is a proof of the truth of the 
position here laid down—that the one 
atonement made by the Redeemer 
lays the foundation for the eternal 
perfection of all who are sanctified. 
The witness of the Holy Ghost here 
referred to is that which is furnished 
in the Scriptures, and not any witness 
in ourselves. Paul immediately makes 
his appeal to a passage of the Old 
Testament, and he thus shows his 
firm conviction that the Scriptures 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
q For after that he had said before. 
The apostle here appeals to a passage 
which he had before quoted from Jer, 
xxxi. 33, 34; see it explained in the 
Notes on ch. viii. 8—12. The object 
of the quotation in both cases is, to 
show that the new covenant contem- 
plated the formation of a holy chara- 
ter or a holy people. It was not to 
set apart a people who should be ex- 
ternally holy only, or be distinguished 
for conformity to external rites and 
ceremonies, but who should be holy in 
heart and in life. There has been 
some difficulty felt by expositors in 
ascertaining what corresponds to the 
expression ‘‘after that he had said Lo- 
fore,’ and some have supposed that 
the phrase “‘ then he saith” should be 
understood before ver. 17. But proba- 
bly the apostle means to refer to two 
distinct parts of the quotation from 
Jeremiah, the former of which ex- 
presses the fact that God meant to 
make a new covenant with his people, 
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18 Now where remission of 
these is, there is no more offering 
for sin. 

Xt or, liberty. 


and the latter expresses the nature of 


that covenant, and it is particularly 
to the latter that he refers. This is 
seen more distinctly in the passage in 
Jeremiah than it is in our translation 
of the quotation in this epistle. The 
meaning is this, “The Holy Ghost 
first said, this is the covenant that I 
will make with them:” and having 
said this, he then added, “ After those 
days, I will put my laws into their 
hearts, and in their minds will I write 
thera, and their sins and their iniqui- 
ties will I remember no more.”’ The 
first part of it expresses the purpose 
to form such a covenant; the laiter 
states what that covenant would be. 
The quotation is not, indeed, literally 
made, but the senseis retained ; comp. 
Notes on ch. viii. 8—12. Still, it may 
be asked, how this quotation proves 
the point for which it is adduced— 
that the design of the atonement of 
Christ was ‘‘to perfect for ever them 
that are sanctified?” In regard to 
this, we may observe, (1.) that it was 
declared that those who were interest- 
edin it would be holy, for the law 
would be in their hearts and written 
on their minds; and (2.) that this 
would be entire and perpetual. Their 
sins would be wholly forgiven; they 
would never be remembered again— 
and thus they would be “ perfected for 
ever.” 

18. Now where remission of these 
is. Remission or forgiveness of sins ; 
that is, of the sins mentioned in the 
previous verse. { There is no more 
offering for sin. If those sins are 
wholly blotted out, there is no more 
need of sacrifice to atone for them, 
any more than there is need to pay a 
debt again which has been once paid. 
The idea of Paul is, that in the Jew- 
ish dispensation there was a constant 
repeating of the remembrance of sins 
by the sacrifices which were offered, 
but that in reference to the dispensa- 
tion under the Messiah, sin would be 
entirely cancelled. There would be 
one great and all-sufficient sacrifice, 
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19 Having therefore, brethren, ! 
boldness to enter into the holiest ¢ 
by the blood of Jesus, 

@ ch.9.8, 12. 


and when there was faith in that of- 


fering, sin would be absolutcly for- 
given. If that was the case, there 
would be no occasion for any further 
sacrifice for it, and the offering need 
not be repeated. This circumstance, 
on which the apostle insists so much, 
made a very important difference be~ 
tween the new covenant and the old. 
In the one, sacrifices were offered 
every day; in the other, the sacrifice 
once made was final and complete; 
in the one case, there was no such for- 
giveness but that the offender was 
constantly reminded of his sins by the 
necessity of the repetition of sacrifice ; 
in the other, the pardon was so com- 
plete that all dread of wrath was taken 
away, and the sinner might look up 
to God as calmly and joyfully as if he 
had never been guilty of transgression. 

19. Having therefore, brethren. The 
apostle, in this verse, enters on the 
hortatory part of his epistle, which 
continues to the end of it. He had 
gone into an extensive examination 
of the Jewish and Christian systems ; 
he had compared the Founders of the 
two— Moses and the Son of God, and 
shown how far superior the latter was 
to the former; he had compared the 
Christian Great High Priest with the 
Jewish high priest, and shown his 
superiority ; he had compared the sa- 
crifices under the two dispensations, 
and showed that in all respects the 
Christian sacrifice was superior to the 
Jewish—that it was an offering that 
cleansed from sin; that it was suff- 
cient when once offered without being 
repeated, while the Jewish offerings 
were only typical, and were unable to 
put away sin; and he had shown that 
the great High Priest of the Christian 
profession had opened a way to the 
mercy-seat in heaven, and was him- 
self now seated there; and having 
shown this, he now exhorts Christians 
to avail themselves fully of all their 
advantages, and to enjoy to the widest 
extent all the privileges now conferred 
on them. One of the first of these 
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20 By a new and living way % | us through the veil, that is to say, 
which he hath ! consecrated for | his flesh ; 


a John14.6. 


benefits was, that they had now free 
access to the mercy-seat. { Boldness 
io enter into the holiest. Marg. liberty. 
The wordrendered boldness—srappnetay 
—properly means boldness of speech, or 
freedom where one speaks all that he 
thinks (Notes, Acts iv. 13); and then 
it means boldness in general, license, 
authority, pardon. Ilere the idea is, 
that before Christ died and entered 
into heaven, there was no such access 
to the throne of grace as man needed. 
Man had no offering which he could 
bring that would make him accept- 
able to God. But now the way was 
epen. Access was free for all, and 
all might come with the utmost free- 
dom. The word holiest here is taken 
from the holy of holies in the temple 
(Notes on ch, ix. 3), and is there ap- 
plied to heaven, of which that was 
the emblem. The entrance into the 
most holy place was forbidden to all 
but the high priest; but now access 
to the real “holy of holies” was grant- 
ed to all in the name of the great High 
Priest of the Christian profession. 
{ By the blood of Jesus. The blood 
of Jesus is the means by which this 
access to heaven is procured. The 
Jewish high priest entered the holy 
of holies with the blood of bullocks 
and of rams (Notes ch. ix. 7.) ; but the 
Saviour offered his own blood, and 
that became the means by which we 
may have access to God. 

20. By a new and living way. By 
anew method or manner. It wasa 
mode of access that was till then un- 
known. No doubt many were saved 
before the Redeemer came, but the 
method by which they approached 
God was imperfect and difficult. ‘The 
word which is here rendered new— 
mesa paereyv—occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. It properly means 
slain, or killed thereto; i. e. newly 


1 or, new-made. 


recently disclosed, and “which had all 


the freshness of novelty. It is called 
a, ‘‘living way,” because it is a method 
that imparts life, or because it leads 
to life and happiness. Doddridge ren- 
ders it “ever-living way,” and sup 
poses, in accordance with the opinion 
of Dr. Owen, that the allusion is to 
the fact that under the old dispensa- 
tion the blood was to be offered as 
soon as it was shed, and that it could 
not be offered when it was cold and 
coagulated. The way by Christ was, 
however, always open. Tis blood 
was, as it were, always warm, and as 
if it had been recently shed. This 
interpretation seems to derive some 
support from the word which is ren- 
dered “new.” Seeabove. The word 
living, also, has often the sense of 
perennial, or perpetual, as when ap- 
plied to a fountain always running, in 
opposition to a pool that drics up (see 
Notes on Johniv. 10), and the new 
way to heaven may be called living 
—in all these respects. It is away that 
conducts ¢o life. It is ever-living as 
if the blood which was shed always 
retained the freshness of that which 
is flowing from the vein. And it is 
perpetual and constant—like a foun- 
tain that always flows—for it is by a 
sacrifice whose power is perpetual 
and unchanging. ( Which he hath 
consecrated for us. Marg. ‘or new 
made.” ‘The word here used means 
properly éo renew, and then to initiate, 
to consecrate, to sanction. The idea 
is, that he has dedicated this way for 
our use ; as if a temple or house were 
set apart for ourservice. Itisa part 
consecrated by him for the service 
and salvation of man; a way of ac- 
cess to the eternal sanctuary for the 
sinner which has been set apart by 
the Redeemer for this service alone. 
q Through the veil, that is to say, his 


killed, just dead ; and then fresh, re- | flesh. ‘The Jewish high priest entered 


cent. Passow. It does not so much 
convey the idea that it is new in the 
sense that it had never existed before, 


into the most holy place through the 
veil that divided the holy from the 
most holy place. That entrance was 


as new in the sense that it is recent, | made by his drawing the veil aside, 


or fresh. 


Tt was a way which was | and thus the interior sanctuary was 
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21 And having an high priest 
* over the house of God ; 
22 Let us draw near with a 
true heart, in ® full assurance 
@ ch.4, 14-16. b Bp.3.12. 


laid open. But there has been much 


difficulty felt in regard to the sense of 
the expression here used. The plain 
meaning of the expression is, that the 
way to heaven was opened by means, 
or through the medium of the flesh of 
Jesns; that is, of his body sacrificed 
for sin, as the most holy place in the 
temple was entered by means or 
through the medium of the veil. We 
sure not to suppose, however, that the 
apostle meant to say that there was 
in all respects a resemblance between 
the veil and the flesh of Jesus, nor 
that the veil was in any manner typi- 
cal of his body, but there was a resem- 
blance in the respect under considera- 
tion—to wit, in the fact that the holy 
place was rendered accessible by with- 
drawing the veil, and that heaven was 
rendered accessible through the slain 
body of Jesus. The idea is, that there 
is by means both of the veil of the 
temple, and of the body of Jesus, a 
medium of access to God. God dwelt 
in the most holy place in the temple 
behind the veil by visible symbols, 
and was to be approached by remov- 
ing the veil; and God dwells in hea- 
ven, in the most holy place there, and 
is to be approached only through the 
offering of the body of Christ. Prof. 
Stuart supposes that the point of the 
comparison may be, that the veil of 
the temple operated as a screen to 
hide the visible symbol of the presence 
of God from human view, and that in 
like manner the body of Jesus might 
be regarded as a “kind of temporary 
tabernacle, or veil of the divine nature 
which dwelt within him.” and that 
‘‘as the veil of the tabernacle con- 
cealed the glory of Jehovah in the 
holy of holies, from the view of men, 
so Christ’s flesh or body screened or 
concealed the higher nature from our 
view, which dwelt within this veil, as 
God did of old within the veil of the 
temple.” See this and other views 
explained at length in tlic larger com- 
inentaries, It does not scem to me 
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kled ¢ from an evil conscience, 


and our bodies washed with pure 


water. 
e Eze.36.25. 


to be necessary to attempt to carry 
out the point of the comparison in all 
respects. The simple idea which 
seems to have been in the mind of 
the apostle was, that the veil of the 
temple and the body of Jesus were 
alike in this respect, that they were 
the medium of access to God. It is 
by the offering of the body of Jesus ; 
by the fact that he was clothed with 
flesh, and that in his body he made 
an atonement for sin, and that with 
his body raised up from the dead he 
has ascended to heaven, that we have 
access now to the throne of mercy. 

21. And having an High Priest 
over the house of God. Over the spir- 
itual house of God; that is, the church; 
comp. Notes on ch. iii. 1—6. Under 
the Jewish dispensation there was a 
great high priest, and the same is true 
under the Christian dispensation. 
This the apostle had shown at length 
in the previous part of the epistle. 
The idea here is, that as under the 
former dispensation it was regarded 
as a privilege that the people of God 
might have access to the mercy-seat 
by means of the high priest; so it 
is true in a much higher sense that 
we may now haye access to God 
through our greater and more glori- 
ous High Priest. 

22. Let us draw near with a true 
heart. In prayer and praise ; in every 
act of confidence and of worship. A 
sincere heart was required under the 
ancient dispensation; it is always 
demanded of men when they draw 
near to God to worship him; see 
John iy. 23, 24. Every form of reli- 
gion which God has revealed requires 
the worshippers to come with pure 
and holy hearts. { Jn full assurance 
of faith; sce the word here used ex- 
plained in the Notes on ch. vi. 11. 
The “full assurance of faith’’ means 
unwavering confidence ; a fulness of 
faith in God which leaves no room 
for doubt. Christians are permitted 
to come thus because God has reveal- 
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ed himself tirough the Redeemer as 
in every way deserving their fullest 
confidence. No one approaches God 
in an acceptable manner who does 
not come to him in this manner. 
What parent would feel that a child 
came with any right feelings to ask 
a favour of him who had not the 
Fullest confidence in him ? 


(“ This saxgogogiz, or full assurance of 
faith, is not, as many imagine, absolute cer- 
tainty of a man’s own particular salvation, 
for that is termed the full assurance of hope, 
ch. vi. 11, and arises from faith and its fruits. 
But the full assurance of faith is the assurance 
of that truth, which is testified and proposed 
in the guspel, to all the hearers of it in com- 
mon, to be believed by them, unto their sal- 
vation, and is also termed the full assurance 
of understanding ; Col. ii. 2, Though all 
that the gospel reveals, claims the full assur- 
ance of faith, yet here it seems more particu- 
larly to respect the efficacy and all-sufficiency 
of Christ’s offering for procuring pardon and 
sweceptance.”— Jf Lean. 

{ Having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience. By the blood of 
Jesus. This was fitted to make the 
conscience pure. The Jewish cleans- 
ing or sprinkling with blood related 
only to that which was external, and 
could not make the conscience perfect 
(ch. ix. 9), but the sacrifice offered by 
the Saviour was designed to give peace 
to the troubled mind, and to make it 
pure and holy. An “evil conscience” 
is a consciousness of evil, or a con- 
science oppressed with sin ; that is, a 
conscience that accuses of guilt. We 
are made free from such a conscience 
through the atonement of Jesus, not 
because we become convinced that 
we have not committed sin, and not 
because we are led to suppose that 
our sins are less than we had other- 
wise supposed—for the reverse of both 
these is true—but because our sins 
are forgiven, and since they are freely 
pardoned they no longer produce re- 
morse and the fear of future wrath. 
A child that has been forgiven may 
feel that he has done very wrong, but 
still he will not be then overpowered 
with distress in view of his guilt, or 
with the apprehension of punishment. 
Y And our bodies washed with pure 
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rious ablutions in their services ; seo 
Ex. xxix. 4; xxx. 19—21; xl. 123 
Lev. vi. 27; xiii. 54, 58; xiv. 8, 93 
xv. 16; xvi. 4, 24; xxii. 6; comp. 
Notes on Mark vii. 8. The same 
thing was also true among the hea- 
then. There was usually, at the en- 
trance of their temples, a vessel placed 
with consecrated water, in which, as 
Pliny says (Hist. Nat. lib. xv. ¢. 30), 
there was a branch of laurel placed 
with which the priests sprinkled all 
who approached for worship. It was 
necessary that this water should be 
pure, and it was drawn fresh from 
wells or fountains for the purpose. 
Water from pools and ponds was re- 
garded as unsuitable, as was also even 
the purest water of the fountain, if it 
had stood long. ineas sprinkled him- 
self in this manner, as he was about 
to enter the invisible world (Zn. vi. 
635), with fresh water. Porphyry 
says that the Essenes were accustom- 
ed to cleanse themselves with the 
purest water. Thus Ezekiel also says, 
“Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and you shall be clean.” 
Sea-water was usually regarded as 
best adapted to this purpose, as the 
salt was supposed to have a cleansing 
property. The Jews who dwelt near 
the sea, were thence accustomed, as 
Aristides says, to wash their hands 
every morning on this account in the 
sea-water. Potter’s Gr. Arche. i. 
222, Rosenmiiller, Alte und Neue 
Morgenland, in loc. It was from the 
heathen custom of placing a vessel 
with consecrated water at the en- 
trance of their temples, that the Ro- 
man Catholic custom is derived in 
their churches of placing “ holy wa- 
ter’ near the door, that those who wor- 
ship there may “cross themselves.” In 
accordance with the Jewish custom, 
the apostle says, that it was proper 
that under the Christian dispensation 
we should approach God, having per- 
formed an act emblematic of purity 
by the application of water to the 
body. That there is an allusion to 
baptism is clear. The apostle is com- 
paring the two dispensations, and his 
aim is to show that in the Christian 


water. It was common for the Jews | dispensation there was everything 
to wash themselves, or to perform va-' which was regarded as valuable and 
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23 Let us hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith without wa- 


important in the old. So he had shown 
it to have been in regard to the fact 
that there was a Lawgiver ; that there 
was a great Iligh Priest ; and that 
there were sacrifices and ordinances 
of religion in the Christian dispensa- 
tion as well as the Jewish. Inregard 
to each of these, he had shown that 
they existed in the Christian religion 
in a much more valuable andimportant 
sense than under the ancient dispen- 
sation. In like manner it was true, 
that as they were required to come to 
the service of God, having performed 
various ablutions to keep the body 
pure, so it was with Christians. Wa- 
ter was applied to the Jews as em- 
blematic of purity, and Christians 
came, having had it applied to them 
also in baptism, as a symbol of holi- 
ness. It is not necessary, in order 
to see the force of this, to suppose 
that water had been applied to the 
whole of the body, or that they had 
been completely immersed, for all the 
force of the reasoning is retained by 
the supposition that it was a mere 
symbol or emblem of purification. The 
whole stress of the argument here 
turns, not on the fact that the body 
had been washed all over, but that the 
worshipper had been qualified for the 
spiritual service of the Most High in 
connection with an appropriate emble- 
matic ceremony. The quantity of 
water used for this is not a material 
point, any more than the quantity of 

il was in the ceremony of inaugu- 
rating kings and priests. This was 
not done in the Christian dispensa- 
tion by washing the body frequently, 
as in the ancient system, nor even 
necessarily by washing the whole body 
—which would no more contribute to 
the purity of the heart than by appli- 
cation of water to any part of the 
body, but by the fact that water had 
been used as emblematic of the puri- 
fying of the soul. The passage be- 
fore us proves, undoubtedly, (1.) that 
water should be applied under the 
new dispensation as an ordinance of 
religion; and (2.) that pure water 
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vering ; (for he ¢¢s faithful that 
promised ;) 

@ 1Th.5.24. 


should be used—for that only is a pro- 


per emblem of the purity of the heart. 

23. Let us hold fast the profession 
of our faith without wavering. To 
secure this was one of the leading 
designs of this epistle, and hence the 
apostle adverts to itso frequently. It 
is evident that those to whom he wrote 
were suffering persecution (ch. xii.), 
and that there was great danger that 
they would apostatize. As these per- 
secutions came probably from the 
Jews, and as the aim was to induce 
them to return to their former opin- 
ions, the object of the apostle is to 
show that there was in the Christian 
scheme every advantage of which the 
Jews could boast; everything pertain- 
ing to the dignity of the great Found- 
er of the system, the character of the 
High Priest, and the nature and value 
of the sacrifices offered, and that all 
this was possessed far more abun- 
dantly in the permanent Christian 
system than in that which was typical 
in its character, and which were de- 
signed soon to vanish away. In view 
of all this, therefore, the apostle adds 
that they should hold fast the profes- 
sion of their faith without being sha- 
ken by their trials, or by the argu- 
ments of theirenemies. We have the 
same inducement to hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith—for it is the same 
religion still ; we have the same Sa- 
viour, and there is held out to us still 
the same prospect of heaven. { For 
he is faithful that promised. To in- 
duce them to hold fast their profes- 
sion, the apostle adds this additional 
consideration. God, who had pro- 
mised eternal life to them, was faith- 
ful to all that he had said. ‘The ar- 
gument here is, (1.) That since God 
is so faithful to us, we ought to be 
faithful to him. (2.) The fact that 
he is faithful is an encouragement to 
us. We are dependent on him for 
grace to hold fast our profession. If 
he were to prove unfaithful, we should 
have no strength to do it. But this he 
never does; and we may be assured, 
that all that he has promised he will 
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24 And let us consider one ano- 
ther, to provoke unto love and to 
good works : 


perform. To the service of such a 
God, therefore, we should adhere 
without wavering ; compare Notes on 
t Cor. x. 13. 

24. And let us consider one another. 
Let us so regard the welfare of others 
as to endeavour to excite them to per- 
severe in the Christian life. The idea 
is, that much might be done, in secur- 
ing perseverance and fidelity, by mu- 
tual kind exhortation. They were 
not to be selfish ; they were not to re- 
gard their own interests only (Notes 
Phil. ii. 4); they were to have a kind 
sympathy in the concerns of each 
other. They had, as Christians have 
now, the same duties to perform, and 
the same trials to meet, and they 
should strengthen each other in their 
trials and encourage them in their 
work. § To provoke unto love. We 
use the word provoke now in a some- 
what different sense, as meaning to 
offend, to irritate, to incense; but its 
original meaning is to arouse, to ex- 
cite, to call into action, and it is used 
in this sense here. The Greek is, 
literally, “unto a paroxysm of love ”’ 
—tis ragofvonov—the word paroxysm 
meaning excitement or impulse, and 
the idea is, that they were to endea- 
vour to arouse or excite each other to 
the manifestation of love. The word 
is that which properly expresses ex- 
citement, and means that Christians 
should endeavour to excite each other. 
Men are sometimes afraid of excite- 
ment inreligion. But there is no dan- 
ger that Christians willever be excited 
to love each other too much, or to per- 
form too many good works, 

25. Not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together. That is, for pur- 
poses of public worship. Some expo- 
sitors have understood the word here 
rendered assembling—imovvaeyayhv — 
as meaning the society of Christians, 
or the church; and they have sup- 
posed that the object of the apostle 
here is, to exhort them. not to aposta- 
tize from the church, The arguments 
for this opinion may be seen at length 
in Kuinoel, 7 doc. But the more 
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25 Not torsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together, as the man- 
ner of some zs; but exhorting 


obvious interpretation is that which 
is commonly adopted, that it refers 
to public worship. The Greek word 
{the noun) is used nowhere else in 
the New Testament, except in 2 
Thess. ii. 1, where it is rendered ga- 
thering together. The verb is used 
in Matt. xxiii. 87; xxiv. 31; Mark i. 
33; xiii. 27; Luke xii. 1 ; xiii. 34, in 
all which places it is rendered gather- 
ed together. It properly means an 
act of assembling, or a gathering to- 
gether, and is nowhere used in the 
New Testament in the sense of an 
assembly, or the church. The com- 
mand, then, here is, to meet together 
for the worship of God, and it is en- 
joined on Christians as an important 
duty to do it. It is implied, also, 
that there is blame or fault where this 
is “ neglected.” As the manner of 
some is. Why those here referred to 
neglected public worship, is not spe- 
cified. It may have been from such 
causes as the following. (1.) Some 
may have been deterred by the fear 
of persecution, as those who were 
thus assembled would be more expos- 
ed to danger than others. (2.) Some 
may have neglected the duty because 
they felt no interest in it —as profess- 
ing Christians now sometimes do. (3.) 
It is possible that some may have had 
doubts about the necessity and pro- 
priety of this duty, and on that ac- 
count may have neglectedit. (4.) Or 
it may perhaps have been, though we 
can hardly suppose that this reason 
existed, that some may have neglect- 
ed it from a cause which now some- 
times operates—from dissatisfaction 
with a preacher, or with some mem- 
ber or members of the church, or 
with some measure in the church. 
Whatever were the reasons, the apos- 
tle says that they should not be allow- 
ed to operate, but that Christians 
should-regard it as a sacred duty to 
meet together for the worship of God. 
None of the causes above suggested 
should deter men from this duty. 
With all who bear the Christian name, 
with all who expect to make advances 
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one another: and so much the 
a Rom. 13.11. 


in. piety and religious knowledge, it 


should be regarded as a sacred duty 
to assemble together for public wor- 
ship. Religion is social; and our 
graces are to be strengthened and in- 
vigorated by waiting together on the 
Lord. There is an obvious propriety 
that men should assemble together 
for the worship of the Most High, 
and no Christian can hope that his 
graces will grow, or that he can per- 
form his duty to his Maker, without 
uniting thus with those who love the 
service of God. § But exhorting one 
another. That is, in your assembling 
together—a direction which proves 
that it is proper for Christians to ex- 
hort one another when they are ga- 
thered together for public worship. 
Indeed there is reason to believe that 
the preaching in the early Christian 
assemblies partook much of the char- 
acter of mutual exhortation. { And 
so much the more as ye see the day 
approaching. ‘The term “ day” here 
refers to some event which was cer- 
tainly anticipated, and which was so 
well understood by them that no par- 
ticular explanation was necessary. It 
was also some event that was expect- 
ed soon to occar, and in relation to 
which there were indications then of 
its speedily arriving. If it had not 
been something which was expected 
soon to happen, the apostle would 
have gone into a more full explana- 
tion of it, and would have stated at 
length what these indications were. 
There has been some diversity of 
opinion about what is here referred 
to, many commentators supposing that 
the reference is to the anticipated se- 
cond coming of the Lord Jesus to set 
up a visible kingdom on the earth ; 
and others to the fact that the period 
was approaching when Jerusalem was 
to be destroyed, and when the ser- 
vices of the temple were to cease. So 
far as the language is concerned, the 
reference might be to either event, for 
the word a “day’’ is applied to both 
in the New Testament. The word 
would properly be understood as re- 
ferring to an expected period when 
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more as “ye see the day approach- 
ing. 


something remarkable was to happen 


which ought to have an important 
influence on their character and con- 
duct in support of the opinion that 
it r2fers to the approaching destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and not to the com- 
ing of the Lord Jesus to set up a visi- 
ble kingdom, we may adduce the fol- 
lowing considerations. (1.) Theterm 
used—“ day’’—will as properly refer 
to that event as to any other. Itisa 
word which would be likely to sug- 
gest the idea of distress, calamity, or 
judgment of some kind, for so it is 
often used in the Scriptures ; comp. 
Ps, xxvii. 13; 1 Sam. xxvi. 10; Jer. 
xxx. 7; Ezek. xxi. 5; Notes Isa, ii. 
12. (2.) Such a period was distinctly 
predicted by the Saviour, and the in- 
dications which would precede it were 
clearly pointed out; see Matt. xxiv. 
That event was then so near that the 
Saviour said that “that generation 
would not pass” until the prediction 
had been fulfilled; Matt. xxiv. 34. 
(3.) The destruction of Jerusalem was 
an event of great importance to the 
Ilebrews, and to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians to whom this epistle was di- 
rected, and it might be reasonable to 
suppose that the apostle Paul would 
refer to it. (4.) It is not improbable 
that at the time of writing this epis- 
tle there were indications that that 
day was approaching. Those indi- 
cations were of so marked a charac- 
ter that when the time approached 
they could not well be mistaken (see 
Matt. xxiv. 6—12, 24, 26), and it is 
probable that they had already begun 
to appear. (5.) There were no such 
indications that the Lord Jesus was 
about to appear to set up a visibie 
kingdom, It was not @ fact that that 
was about to occur, as the result has 
shown; nor is there any positive 
proof that the mass of Christians 
were expecting it, and no reason to 
believe that the apostle Paul had any 
such expectation; see 2 Thess. ii. 
1—5. (6.) The expectation that the 
destruction of Jerusalem was refer- 
red to, and was about to occur, was 
just that which might be expected to 
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26 For if ¢ we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the know- 
@ Num.15.30. ch.6.4, &c. 


a a 


produce the effect on the minds of the 
Ilebrew Christians which the apostle 
here refers to. Itwas to be a solemn 
and fearful event. It would be a re- 
markable manifestation of God. It 
would break up the civil and ecclesi- 
astical polity of the nation, and would 
scatter them abroad. It would re- 
quire all the exercise of their patience 
and faith in passing through these 
scenes. It might be expected to bea 
time when many would be tempted to 
apostatize, and it was proper, there- 
fore, to exhort them to meet together, 
and to strengthen and encourage each 
other as they saw that that event was 
drawing near. The argument then 
would be this. The danger against 
which the apostle desired to guard 
those to whom he was writing was, 
that of apostasy from Christianity to 
Judaism. To preserve them from 
this, he urges the fact that the down- 
fall of Judaism was near, and that 
every indication which they saw of 
its approach ought to be allowed to 
influence them, and to guard them 
from that danger. It is for reasons 
such as these that I suppose the refer- 
ence here is not to the “second ad- 
vent” of the Redeemer, but to the ap- 
proaching destruction of’ Jerusalem. 
At the same time, it is not improper 
to use this passage as an exhortation 
to Christians to fidelity when they 
shall see that the end of the world 
draws nigh, and when they shall per- 
ceive indications that the Lord Jesus 
is about to come. And so of death. 
We should be the more diligent when 
we see the indications that the great 
Messenger is about to come to sum- 
mon us into the presence of our final 
Judge. And who does not know that 
he is approaching him with silent and 
steady footsteps, and that even now 
he may be very near? Who can fail 
to see in himself indications that the 
time approaches when he must lie 
down and die? Every pang that we 
suffer should remind us of this; and 
when the hair changes its hue, and 
time makes furrows in the cheek, and 
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no more sacrifice for sins, 


the limbs become feeble, we should 
regard them as premonitions that he 
is coming, and should be more dili- 
gent as we see that he is drawing 
near. 

26. For if we sin wilfully after that 
we have received the knowledge of the 
truth. If after we are converted and 
become true Christians we should 
apostatize, it would be impossible to 
be recovered again, for there would 
be no other sacrifice for sin ; no way 
by which we could be saved. ‘This 
passage, however, like ch. vi. 4—6, 
has given rise to much difference 
of opinion. But that the above is 
the correct interpretation, seems evi- 
dent to me from the following con- 
siderations. (1.) It is the natural 
and obvious interpretation, such ag 
would occur probably to ninety-nine 
readers in a hundred, if there were no 
theory to support, and no fear that it 
would conflict with some other doc- 
trine. (2.) It accords with the scope 
of the epistle, which is, to keep those 
whom the apostle addressed from re- 
turning again to the Jewish religion, 
under the trials to which they were 
subjected. (3.) It is in accordance 
with the fair meaning of the language 
—the words “ after that we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of the truth,” 
referring more naturally to true con- 
version than to any other state of 
mind. (4.) The sentiment would not 
be correct if it referred to any but 
real Christians. It would not be true 
that one who had been somewhat en- 
lightened, and who then sinned “ wil- 
fully,” must look on fearfully to the 
judgment without a possibility of 
being saved. There are multitudes 
of cases where such persons are saved. 
They wilfully resist the Holy Spirit ; 
they strive against him; they for a 
long time refuse to yield, but they are 
brought again to reflection, and are 
led to give their hearts to God. (5.) It 
is true, and always will be true, that 
if a sincere Christian should apos- 
tatize he could never be converted 
again; see Notes on ch. vi. 4—6 
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27 But a certain fearful looking | nation which shall devour the ad- 
for of judgment, and fiery @ indig- | versaries. 


a@ Zeph.1.18; 3.8, 
The reasons are obvious. He would 
have tried the only pian of salvation, 
and it would have failed. He would 
have embraced the Saviour, and there 
would not have been efficacy enough 
in his blood to keep him, and there 
would be no more powerful Saviour 
and no more efficacious blood of atone- 
ment Ile would have renounced the 
Holy Spirit, and would have shown 
that his influences were not effectual 
to keep him, and there would be no 
other agent of greater power to renew 
and save him after he had apostatized. 
For these reasons it seems clear to 
me that this passage refers to true 
Christians, and that the doctrine here 
taught is, that if such an one should 
apostatize, he must look forward only 
to the terrors of the judgment, and to 
final condemnation. Whether this in 
fact ever occurs, is quite another 
question. In regard to that inquiry, 
see Notes on ch. vi. 4—6. If this 
view be correct, we may add, that the 
passage should not be regarded as 
applying to what is commonly known 
as the “sin against the Holy Ghost,” 
or “the unpardonable sin.” The word 
rendered ‘ wilfully” —ix0vciws—occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament, 
except in 1 Pet. y. 2, where it is ren- 
dered willingly —“ taking the over- 
sight thereof [of the church] not by 
constraint, but willingly.’’ It proper- 
ly means, willingly, voluntarily, of 
our own accord, and applies to cases 
where no constraint is used. It is 
not to be construed here sérictly, or 
metaphysically, for all sin is voluntary, 
or is committed willingly, but must 
refer to a deliberate act, where aman 
means to abandon his religion, and to 
turn away from God. If it were to 
be taken with metaphysical exactness, 
it would demonstrate that every Chris- 
tian who ever does anything wrong, 
no matter how small, would be lost. 
But this cannot, from the nature of 
the case, be the meaning. The apos- 
tle well knew that Christians do com- 
mit such sins (see Notes on Rom.vii.), 
and his object here is not to set forth 


the danger of such sins, but to guard 


Christians against apostasy from their 
religion. In the Jewish law, as is in- 
deed the case everywhere, a distinc- 
tion is made between sins of oversight, 
inadvertence, or ignorance, (Lev. iv. 2, 
18, 22,27; v.15; Num. xv. 24, 27, 
28, 29; comp. Acts iii. 17; xvii. 30), 
and sins of presumption ; sins that are 
deliberately and intentionally commit- 
ted ; see Ex. xxi. 14; Num. xv. 30; 
Deut. xvii. 12; Ps. xix. 13. The 
apostle here has reference, evidently, 
to such a distinction, and means to 
speak of a decided and deliberate 
purpose to break away from the re- 
straints and obligations of the Chris- 
tian religion. § There remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sins. Should aman 
do this, there is no sacrifice for sins 
which could save him. He would 
have rejected deliberately the only 
atonement made for sin, and there 
will be no other made. It is as if a 
man should reject the only medicine 
that could heal him, or push away 
the only boat that could save him 
when shipwrecked ; see Notes ch. vi. 
6. The sacrifice made for sin by the 
Redeemer is never to be repeated, 
and if that is deliberately rejected, 
the soul must be lost. 

27. Buta certain fearful looking for 
of judgment. The word “ certain” here 
does not mean fixed, sure, inevitable, 
as our translation would seem to im- 
ply. The Greek is the same as “a 
(71) fearful expectation,” &e. So it 
is rendered by Tindall. The idea is, 
that if there was voluntary apostasy 
after having embraced the Christian 
religion, there could be nothing but an 
expectation of the judgment to come. 
There could be no other hope but 
that through the gospel, and as this 
would have been renounced, it would 
follow that the soul must perish. ‘The 
“fearful apprehension’’ or expectation 
here does not refer so much to what 
would be in the mind itself, or what 
would be experienced, as to what 
must follow. It might be that the 
person referred to would have no re- 
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28 He « that despised Moses’ law; 29 Of ® how much sorer pun- 
died without mercy under two or|ishment, suppose ye, shal! he be 
three witnesses : thought worthy, who hath trod- 

@ De.17.2-7,13, b ch.2.3. 

alizing sense of all this, and still his | ceived in regard to a fact which the 
situation be that of one who had no- | had observed. 

thing to expect but the terrors of the| 29. Of how much sorer punishment, 
judgment to come. { And fiery in- | suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy. 
dignation. Fire is often used in the | That is, he who renounces Christian- 
Scriptures as an emblem of fierce | ity ought to be regarded as deserving 
punishment. The idea is, that the | a much severer punishment than the 
person referred to could expect no- | man who apostatized from the Jewish 
thing but the wrath of God. { Which | religion, and if he ought to be so re- 
shall devour the adversaries. All who | garded he will be—for God will treat 
become the adversaries or enemies of | every man as he ought to be treated. 
the Lord. Fire is often said to devour, | This must refer to future punishment, 
or consume, and the meaning here |for the severest punishment was in. 
is, that those who should thus become | flicted on the apostate from the Jew- 
the enemies of the Lord must perish. | ish religion which can be in this 

28. He that despised Moses’ law. | world— death; and yet the apostle here 
That is, the apostate from the reli- | says that a severer punishment than 
gion of Moses. It does not mean {that would be deserved by him who 
that in all cases the offender against | should apostatize from the Christian 
the law of Moses died without mercy, | faith, The reasons why so much se- 
but only where offences were punish- ‘ verer punishment would be deserved, 
able with death, and probably the ‘are such as these :—the Author of the 
apostle had in his eye particularly the | Christian system was far more ex- 
case of apostasy from the Jewish re- alted than Moses, the founder of tho 
ligion. The subject of apostasy from ' Jewish system ; he had revealed more 
the Christian religion is particularly ‘important truths; he had increased 
under discussion here, and it was na- ' and confirmed the motives to holi- 
tural to illustrate this by a reference ‘ ness; he had furnished more means 
to a similar case under the law of! for leading a holy life ; he had given 
Moses. The law in regard to apos- | himself as a sacrifice to redeem the 
tates from the Jewish religion was | soul from death, and he had revealed 
positive. There was no reprieve ;; with far greater clearness the truth 
Deut. xiii, 6—10. J Died without | that there is a heaven of glory and of 
mercy. That is, there was no provi- | holiness. He who should apostatize 
sion for pardon. {| Under two or three | from the Christian faith, the apostle 
witnesses. It was the settled law! goes on to say, would also be guilty 
among the Hebrews that in all cases|of the most aggravated crime of 
involving capital punishment, two cr| which man could be guilty — the 
three witnesses should be necessary. | crime of trampling under foot the Son 
That is, no one was to be executed | of God, of showing contempt for 
unless two persons certainly bore tes-| his holy blood. and despising the 
timony, and it was regarded as im- | Spirit of grace. [ Who hath trodden 
portant, if possible, that three witness- | under foot the Son of God. This lan- 
es should concur in the statement. | guage is taken either from the custom 
The object was the security of the | of ancient conquerors who were ac- 
accused person if innocent. The |customed to tread on the necks of 
principle in the law was, that it was | their enemies in token of their being 
to be presumed that two or three per- | subdued, or from the fact that men 
sons would be much less likely to | tread on that which they despise and 
conspire to render a false testimony |contemn. The idea is, that he who 
than one would be, and that two or | should apostatize from the Christian 
three would not be likely to be de- | faith would act as #f he should indig. 
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den under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith he was sanc- 


nantly and contemptuously trample 


on God’s only Son. What crime 
could be more aggravated than this? 
{ And hath counted the blood of the 
covenant. The blood of Jesus by 
which the new covenant between God 
and man was ratified ; see Notes on 
ch. ix. 16—20; comp. Notes on Matt. 
xxvi. 28. J Wherewith he was sanc- 
tified. Made holy, or set apart to the 
service of God. The word sanctify is 
used in both these senses. Prof. 
Stuart renders it, “by which expiation 
is made;” and many others, in ac- 
cordance with this view, have sup- 
posed that it refers to the Lord Jesus. 
But it seems to me that it refers to 
the person who is here supposed to 
renounce the Christian religion, or to 
apostatize from it. ‘The reasons for 
this are such as these. (1.) It is the 
natural and proper meaning of the 
word here rendered sanctified. This 
word is commonly applied to Chris- 
tians in the sense that they are made 
holy; see Acts xx. 382; xxvi. 18; 1 
Cor. i. 2; Jude 1; comp. John x. 36; 
xvii. 17, (2.) It is unusual to apply 
this word to the Saviour. It is true, 
indeed, that he says (John xvii. 19), 
“for their sakes I sanctify myself,” 
but there is no instance in which he 
says that he was sanctified by his own 
blood. And where is there an instance 
in which the word is used as meaning 
“to make expiation?’””» (3.) The sup- 
position that it refers to one who is 
here spoken of as in danger of apos- 
tasy, and not of the Lord Jesus, 
agrees with the scope of the argument. 
The apostle is showing the great guilt, 
and the certain destruction, of one who 
should apostatize from the Christian 
religion. In doing this it was natu- 
ral to speak of the dishonour which 
would thus be done to the means 
which had been used for his sanctifi- 
cation—the blood of the Redeemer. 
It would be treating it as if it were a 
common thing, or as if it might be 
disregarded like anything else which 
was of no value. An unholy thing. 
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tified, an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit + of 
grace 2 

@ Mat.12.31,32. 


Gr. common ; often used in the sense 


of unholy. The word is so used be- 
cause that which was holy was sepa- 
rated from a common to a sacred use, 
What was not thus consecrated was 
free to all, or was for common use, 
and hence also the word is used to 
denote that which is unholy. § And 
hath done despite unto the Spirit oy 
grace. The Holy Spirit, called “ the 
Spirit of grace,’’ because he confers 
favour or grace on men. The mean- 
ing of the phrase “done despite unto” 
—itvuBeices—is, ‘ having reproached, 
or treated with malignity, or con- 
tempt.” The idea is, that if they were 
thus to apostatize, they would by such 
an act treat the Spirit of God with 
disdain and contempt. It was by him 
that they had been renewed ; by him 
that they had been brought to embrace 
the Saviour and to love God; by him 
that they had any holy feelings or 
pure desires ; and if they now apos- 
tatized from religion, such an act 
would be in fact treating the Holy 
Spirit with the highest indignity. lt 
would be saying that all his influences 
were valueless, and that they needed 
no help from him. From such con- 
siderations, the apostle shows that 7/ 
a true Christian were to apostatize, 
nothing would remain for him but 
the terrific prospect of eternal condem- 
nation. He would have rejected the 
only Saviour ; he would have in fact 
treated him with the highest indig- 
nity; he would have considered his sa- 
cred blood, shed to sanctify men, as 
a common thing, and would have 
shown the highest disregard for the 
only agent who can save the soul-- 
the Spirit of God. ow could such 
an one afterwards be saved? The 
apostle does not indeed say that any 
one ever would thus apostatize from 
the true religion, nor is there any 
reason to believe that such a case 
ever has occurred, but if it showld oc- 
cur the doom would be inevitable. 
How dangerous then is every step 
which would lead to such a precipice! 
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80 For we know him that hath 
said, Vengeance ¢ belungeth unto me, 
a De.32.35,36. b Ps.135.14. 


And how strange and unscriptural the 
opinion held by so many that sincere 
Christians may “ fall away’ and be 
renewed, again and again ! 


{See the enpplementary Note on ch. vi. 6. 
where certain principles are laid down, for 
the interpretation of this and similar passages, 
in consistency with the doctrine of the saints’ 
perseverance. If that doctrine be main- 
tained, and our author’s view of the passage 
at the same be correct, then plainly it con- 
tains an impossible case. It is descriptive of 
real Christians, yet ¢hey never can fall away. 
The utility of the warning, in this case, may 
indeed successfully be vindicated, on the 
ground that it is the means of preventing 
apostasy in the saints, the means by which 
the decree of God in reference to their sta- 
bility is effected. Most, however, will in- 
cline to the view which regards this case, as 
something more than imaginary, a3 possidle, 
as real, The warning is addressed to 
professors generally, without: any attempt 
of dislinguishing or separating into free 
or false. Doubtiess there might be some 
even of the latter class in the churches 
whose members the apostles, presuming on 
their professed character, addressed as 
“saints,” “elect,” and “faithful,” without 
distinction. Of course, in consistency with 
the doctrine of perseverance only the “false,” 
in whom the “root of the matter” had never 
existed, could apostatize; yet at the same 
time, when no distinction was made, when the 
apostle made none, but addressed all in the 
Janguage of charity, when Christians them- 
selves might find it difficult at all times to 
affirm devidedly on their own case, univer- 
sal vigilance was secured, or at all events de- 
signed. But is not the party whose apostasy 
is here supposed, described by two attributes 
which belong to none but genuine Christians, 
viz. the “ reception of the knowledge of the 
truth,” and “ sanctification through the blood 
of the covenant 2?” The answer which has 
been given to this question is generally, that 
neither of these things necessarily involves 
more than erternal dedication to God. The 
first is parallel to the “ once enlightened” of 
Heb. vi. 4. and of course admits of the same 
explanation ; see supplementary Note there. 
The second thing, viz. the sanctification of the 
party “is not real or internal sanctification, 
and all the disputes concerning the total and 
final apostasy from the faith of them who 
have been really and internally sanctified 
from this place, are altogether vain, As at 
the giving of the law, the people being 
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I will recompense, saith the Lord. 
And again, > The Lord shall judge 


his people. 


sprinkled with blood, were sanctified or dedi- 
cated to God ina peculiar manner, so those 
who, by baptism and confession of faith in the 
church of Christ, were separated from all 
others were peculiarly dedicated to Gud 
thereby." Owen. Yet, this eminent writer 
is rather disposed to adopt the opinion of those 
who construe, sv 3 4yieco8y with the imme- 
diate antecedent, zov Ticv rou Otov, thus re- 
ferring the sanctification to Christ, and not 
to the apostate ; see John xvii. 19. Which- 
ever of these views we receive, the great 
doctrine of perseverance is, of course, unaf- 
fected. In reference to an objection which 
the author has urged, that “the sentiment 
(in the 26th and 27th verses) would not be 
correct, if it referred to any but true Chris- 
tians,” let it be noticed that while many may 
be saved, who have long resisted the Spirit, 
yet the assertion must appear hazardous in 
the extreme, that any can be saved, who do 
ALL that the apostate in this passage is alleged 
todo. The sin described seems to be that 
of a determined, insulting, final rejection of 
the only remedy for sin.) 


30. For we know him that hath said. 
We know who has said this — God. 
They knew this because it was re- 
corded in their own sacred books. 
{ Vengeance belongeth unto me, &e. 
This is found in Deut. xxxii. 35; sec 
it explained in the Notes on Romans 
xii. 19. It is there quoted to show 
that we should not avenge ourselves ; 
it is here quoted to show that God 
will certainly inflict punishment on 
those who deserve it. If any should 
apostatize in the manner here referred 
to by the apostle, they wouid, says he, 
be guilty of great and unparalleled 
wickedness, and would have the cer- 
tainty that they must meet the wrath 
of God. ¥ And again, The Lord shall 
judge his people. Thisis quoted from 
Deut. xxxii. 36. That is, he will judge 
them when they deserve it, and pun- 
ish them if they ought to be punished. 
The mere fact that they are his ped- 
ple will not save them from punish- 
ment if they deserve it, any more than 
the fact that one is a beloved child 
will save him from correction when 
he does wrong. This truth was abun- 
dantly illustrated in the history of the 
Israelites ; and the same great prin- 
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81 Zt ts a fearful thing to fall in- 
to the hands of the living God. 
82 But call to remembrance the 
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ciple would be applied should any 


sincere Christian apostatize from his 
religion. He would have before him 
the certainty of the most fearful and 
severe of all punishments. 

31. It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. There 
may be an allusion here to the request 
of David to “ fall into the hands of the 
Lord and not into the hands of men,” 
when it was submitted to him for the 
sin of numbering the people, whether 
he would choose seven years of fa- 
mine, or flee three months before his 
enemies, or have three days of pesti- 
lence; 2 Sam. xxiv. He preferred 
*€ 40 fall into the hands of the Lord,” 
and God smote seventy thousand men 
by the pestilence. The idea here is, 
that to fallinto the hands of the Lord, 
after having despised his mercy and 
rejected his salvation, would be ter- 
rific; and the fear of this should 
deter from the commission of the 
dreadful crime. The phrase “living 
God” is used in the Scripture in op- 
position to idols. God always lives ; 
his power is capable of being always 
exerted. He is not like the idols of 
wood or stone which have no life, and 
which are not to be dreaded, but he 
always lives. It is the more fearful 
to fall into his hands because he will 
live for ever. A man who inflicts 
punishment will die, and the punish- 
ment will come to an end; but God 
will never cease to exist, and the pun- 
ishment which he is capable of inflict- 
ing to-day he will be capable of in- 
flicting for ever and ever. To fall 
into his hands, therefore, for the pur- 
pose of punishment — which is the 
idea here—is fearful (1.) because he 
has all power, and can inflict just 
what punishment he pleases; (2.) be- 
cause he is strictly just, and will in- 
flict the punishment which ought to 
be inflicted ; (3.) because he lives for 
ever, and can carry on his purpose of 

unishment to eternal ages, and (4.) 
ecause the actual inflictions of pun- 
ishment which have occurred show 
what is to be dreaded. So it was on 
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former days, in which, after ye were 
illuminated, ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions ; 


— 


the old world; on the cities of the 
plain ; on Babylon, Idumea, Caper- 
naum, and Jerusalem ; and so it is in 
the world of wo—the eternal abodes 
of despair, where the worm never dies. 
All men must, in one sense, fall into 
his hands. They must appear before 
him. They must be brought to his 
bar when they die. Ilow unspeak- 
ably important it is then now to em- 
brace his offers of salvation, that we 
may not fall into his hands as a 
righteous, avenging judge, and sink 
beneath his uplifted arm for ever ! 
82. But call to remembrance the 
former days. It would scem from 
this, that at the time when the apos- 
tle wrote this epistle they were suffer- 
ing some severe trials, in which they 
were in great danger of apostatizing 
from their religion. It is also mani- 
fest that they had on some former 
occasion endured a similar trial, and 
had been enabled to bear it with a 
Christian spirit, and with resignation. 
The object of the apostle now is to 
remind them that they were sustained 
under those trials, and he would en- 
courage them now to similar patience 
by the recollection of the grace then 
conferred on them. What was the 
nature of their former trials, or of 
that which they were then experi- 
encing, is not certainly known. It 
would seem probable, however, that 
the reference in both instances is to 
some form of persecution by their own 
countrymen. The meaning is, that 
when we have been enabled to pass 
through trials once, we are to make the 
remembrance of the grace then be- 
stowed on us a means of supporting 
and encouraging usin future trials. 
Q After ye were illuminated. After 
you became Christians, or were en- 
lightened toseethetruth. ‘This phrase, 
referring here undoubtedly to the fact 
that they were Christians, may servo 
to explain the disputed phrase in ch. 
vi. 4; see Notes on that passage. 
q A great fight of affictions. ‘The 
language here seems to be taken from 
the Grecian games. The word “ fight” 
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33 Partly, whilst ye were made 
a gazing-stock, both by reproaches 
aud afflictions ; and partly, whilst 
ye became #4 companions of them 
that were so used. 
a1 Th2.b. 


means properly contention, combat, 
such as occurred in the public games. 
Ilere the idea is, that in the trials re- 
ferred to, they had a great struggle ; 
that is, a struggle to maintain their 
faith without wavering, or against 
those who would have led thein to 
apostatize from their religion. Some 
of the circumstances attending this) 
conflict are alluded to in the following ; 
7erses, 

33. Partly. That is, your affliction : 
consisted partly in this. ‘The Greek 
is, ‘‘ this ’’—specifying one kind of af- 
fliction that they were called to en-. 
dure. GQ Whilst ye were made a yuz- ; 
ing-stuck. Gr. J:aresZoutvor—you were | 
made a public spectacle, as if in a, 
theatre; you were held up to public | 
view, or exposed to public scorn. | 
When this was done, or in precisely , 
what manner, we are not told. It; 
was not an uncommon thing, how- 
ever, for the early Christians to be 
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dt lor ye had compassion of me 
in my bonds, and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing ! in 
yourselves that ye have in ¥ heaven 
a better and an enduring substance. 


1 or, that ye have in yourselves; or, for 
yourselves. b Luke 12.33. 


been subjected to these trials, they 
had sympathized with those who were. 
They doubtless imparted to them of 
their property ; sent to them relief, 
and identified theinselves with them. 
It is not known to whai particular 
occasion the apostle here refers. In 
the next verse he mentions one in- 
stanee in which they had done this, 
in aiding him when he was a prisoner, 

34. For ye had compassion of me in 
my bonds. You sympathized with 
me when a prisoner, and sent to my 
relief. It is not known to what par- 
ticular instance of imprisonment the 
apostle here refers. It is probable, 
however, that it was on some occasion 
when he was a prisoner in Judea, for 
the persons to whom this epistle was 
sent most probably resided there. 
Paul was at one time a prisoner more 
than two years at Cesarea (Acts xxiy. 
27). and during this time he was kept 
in the charge of a centurion, and his 


held up to reproach and scorn, and | friends had free access to him; Acts 


probably this refers to some time when 
it was done by rulers or magistrates. 
It was a common custom among the 
Greeks and Romans to lead criminals, 
before they were put to death, through 
the theatre, and thus to expose them 
to the insults and reproaches of the 
multitude. See the proofs of this ad- 
duced by Kuinoel on this passage. 
The language here seems to have becu 
taken from this custom, though there 
is no evidence that the Christians to 
whom Panl refers had been treated in 
thismanner. GY by reproaches. Re- 
proached as being the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; probably as weak 
and fanatical. QJ And afflictions. 
Various sufferings inflicted on them. 
They were not merely reviledin words, 
out they were made to en:iure posi- 
tive sutierings of various kinds. § And 
partly, while ye became companions 
of them that were so used. ‘That is, 
even when they had not themselves 


xxiv. 23. It would seem not impro- 
bable that this was the occasion to 
which he here refers. { And took 
joyfully the spoiling of your goods. 
The plunder of your property. It was 
not an uncommon thing for the early 
Christians to be plundered. This was 
doubtless a part of the “ afflictions’ to 
which the apostle refers in this case. 
The meaning is, that they yielded 
their property not only without resist- 
ance, but with joy. ‘They, in common 
with all the carly Christians, counted 
it a privilege and honour to suffer in 
the cause of their Master ; see Notes 
on Phil. iii. 10; comp. Rom. v. 3, 
Men may be brought to such a state 
of mind as to part with their property 
with joy. It is not usually the case; 
but religion will enable a man to do 
it. FY Knowing in yourselves. Marg 
“or, that ye have in yourselves ; or, for 
yourselves.” The true rendering is, 
‘knowing that ye have for yourselves.” 
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35 Cast not away therefore your 
confidence, which hath great ¢ re- 
coinpense of reward. 

a Matt.5.12. 


It does not refer to any infernal know- 
ledge which they had of this, but to 
the fact that they were assured that 
they had laid up for themselves a bet- 
ter inheritance in heaven. {{ That ye 
have in heaven a better and an endur- 
tng substance. Better than any earth- 
ly possession, and more permanent. 
It is (1.) better ; it is worth more ; it 
gives more comfort; it makes a 
man really richer. ‘The treasure laid 
up in heaven is worth more to a 
man than all the wealth of Croesus. 
It will give him more solid peace 
and comfort; will better serve his 
turn in the various situations in which 
he may be placed in life, and will 
ilo more on the whole to make him 
happy. It is not said here that pro- 
perty is worth nothing to a man — 


which is not true, if he uses it well— | 


but that the treasures of heaven are 
worth more. (2.) Itis more enduring. 
Property here soon vanishes. Riches 
take to themselves wings and fly 
away, or at any rate all that we pos- 
sess must soon be left. But in hea- 
ven all is permanent and secure. 
No calamity of war, pestilence, or fa- 
mine ; no change of times ; no com- 
mercial embarrassments; no failure 


of a crop, or a bank; no fraud of | trials we have need of patience. 


sharpers and swindlers, and no act 
of a pick-pocket or highwayman can 
take it away; nor does death ever 
come there to remove the inhabitants 
of heaven from their ‘ mansions.” 
With this hope, therefore, Christians 
may cheerfully see their earthly wealth 
vanish, for they can look forward to 
their enduring and their better inhe- 
ritance. 

35. Cust not away therefore your 
confidence. Gr. ‘‘your boldness ;” re- 
ferring to their confident hope in God. 
They were not to cast this away, and 
to become timid, disheartened, and 
discouraged. ‘They were to bear up 
manfully under all their trials, and 
to maintain a steadfast adherence to 
God and to his cause. 
is not to “ cast this away.” 
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,ureat recompense of reward. 


The command 
Nothing 
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36 For ye have need of ® patience; 
that, after ye have done the will of 


God, ye might receive the promise. 
b Luke 2J.19. 


could take it from them if they trusted 
in God, and it could be lost only by 
their own neglect or imprudence. 
Rosenmiiller supposes (Alte und Neue 
Morgenland, zt» loc.) that there may 
be an allusion here to the disgrace 
which was attached to the act of a 
warrior if he cast away his shield. 
Among the Grecks this was a crime 
which was punishable with death. 
Alexander ab Alexand. Gen. Dier. I. 
ii. c. 13. Among the ancient Ger- 
mans, Tacitus says, that to lose thie 
shicld in battle was regarded as the 
deepest dishonour, and that those who 
were guilty of it were not allowed to 
be present at the sacrifices or in the 
assembly of the people. Many, says 
he, who had suffered this calamity, 
closed their own lives with the halter 
under the loss of honour. Tac. Germ. 
ic. 6. A similar disgrace would at- 
tend the Christian soldier if he should 
cast away his shield of faith; comp. 
| Notes Eph. vi. 16. {[ Which hath 

It will 
furnish a reward by the peace of 
mind which it gives here, and will be 
‘ connected with the rewards of heaven. 
| 86. For ye have need of patience. 
‘ They were then suffering, and in all 
We 
have need of it because there is in us 
so much disposition to murmur and 
| repine ; because our nature is liable 
_to sink under sufferings ; and because 
‘our trials are often protracted. All 
, that Christians can do in such cases 
is to be patient—to lie calmly in the 
hands of God, and submit to his will 
day by day, and year by year; sce 
James i. 3, 4; Notes Rom. v. 4. 
{ That after ye have done the will o; 
God. That is, in bearing trials, for 
the reference here is particularly to 
7 Ye might receive the 
| promise. The promised inheritance 
or reward—in heaven. It is implied 
here that this promise will not be re- 
ceived unless we are patient in our 
trials, and the prospect of this reward 
should encourage us to endure them. 


{ afflictions, 
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38 Now the just shall live by 


he that shall come will come, and | faith:> but if any man draw back, 


will not tarry.¢ 
@ Hab.2.3.. 

37. For yet a little while. There 
seems to be an allusion here to what 
the Saviour himself said, “ A little 
while, and ye shall not see me; and 
again, a little while and ye shall see 
me ;”’ John xvi, 16. Or more proba- 
bly if may be to Hab. ii. 3. “ For 
the vision is yet for an appointed time, 
but at the end it shall speak, and not 
lie: though it tarry, wait for it; be- 
cause ié will surely come, it will not 
tarry.” The idea which the apostle 
means to convey evidently is, that 
the time of their deliverance from 
their trials was not far remote. J And 
he that shall come will come. The 
reference here is, doubtless, to the 
Messiah. But what “coming” of his 
is referred to here, is more uncertain. 
Most probably the ideais, that the Mes- 
siah who was coming to destroy Jeru- 
salem, and to overthrow the Jewish 
power (Matt. xxiv.), would soon do 
this. In this way he would put a pe- 
riod to their persecutions and trials, 
as the power of the Jewish people to 
afflict them would be at an end. A 
similar idea occurs in Luke xxi. 28. 
‘And when these things begin to 
come to pass, then look up, and lift 
op your heads; for your redemption 
draweth nigh ;” see Notes on that 
passage. ‘lhe Christians in Palestine 
were oppressed, reviled, and persecut- 
ed by the Jews. ‘The destruction of 
the city and the temple would put an 
end to that power, and would be in 
fact the time of deliverance for those 
who had been persecuted. In the 
passage before us, Paul intimates that 
that period was not far distant. Per- 
haps there were already “signs” of 
his coming, or indications that he was 
about to appear, and he therefore 
urges them patiently to persevere In 
their fidelity to him during the little 
time of trial that remained. The 
same encouragement and consolation 
may be employed still. ‘To all the 
afflicted it may be said that “he that 
shall come will come” soon. The 
time of affliction is not long. Soon 


my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him. 6 Hab.2.4. 


the Redeemer will appear to deliver 
his afflicted people from all their sor- 
rows; to remove them from a world 
of pain and tears; and to raise their 
bodies from the dust, and to receive 
them to mansions where trials are 
for ever unknown; Notes John xiv. 
3; 1 Thess. iv. 13—18. 

38. Now the just shall live by faith. 
This is a part of the quotation from 
Habakkuk (ii. 3, 4), which was pro- 
bably commenced in the previous 
verse ; see the passage fuily ex- 
plained in the Notes on Rom. i. 17. 
The meaning in the connection in 
which it stands here, in accordance 
with the sense in which it was used 
by Ilabakkuk, is, that the righteous 
should live by continued confidence in 
God. They should pass their lives, 
not in doubt, and fear, and trembling 
apprehension, but in the exercise of a 
calm trust in God. In this sense it 
accords with the scope of what the 
apostle is here saying. He is exhort- 
ing the Christians whom he address- 
ed, to perseverance in their religion 
even in the midst of many persecu- 
tions. To encourage this he says, 
that it was a great principle that the 
just, that is, all the pious, ought 
to live in the constant exercise of 
faithin God. They should not con- 
fide in their own merits, works, or 
strength. ‘They should exercise con- 
stant reliance on their Maker, and he 
would keep them even unto eternal 
life. The sense is, that a persevering 
confidence or belief in the Lord will 
preserve us amidst all the trials and 
calamities to which we are exposed. 
{ But if any man draw back, my soul 
shall have no pleasure in him. This 
also is a quotation from Tab. ii. 4, 
but from the Septuagint, not from the 
Hebrew. Why the authors of the 
Septuagint thus translated the pas- 
sage, it is impcessible now to say. 
The llebrew is rendered in the com- 
mon version, ‘‘ Behold, his soul which 
is lifted up is not upright in him ;” 
or more literally, ‘‘ Behold the scorn- 
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39 But we are not of them who | them that believe to tlhe saving of 


draw back @ unto perdition, but of | the soul. 
@ Ver.26. 


ful; his mind shall not be happy” 
( Stuart) ; or as Gesenius renders it, 
“See, he whose soul is unbelieving 
shall, on this account, be unhappy.” 
The sentiment there is, that the scorn- 
er or unbeliever in that day would 
be unhappy, or would not prosper— 
mow No The apostle has retained 
the general sense of the passage, and 
the idea which he expresses is, that 
the unbeliever, or he who renounces 
his religion, will incur the divine dis- 
pleasure. He will be a man exposed 
to the divine wrath ; a2 man on whom 
God cannot look but with disapproba- 
tion. By this solemn consideration, 
therefore, the apostle urges on them 
the importance of perseverance, and 
the guilt and danger of apostasy from 
the Christian faith. Jf such a case 
should occur, no matter what might 
have been the former condition, and 
no matter what love or zeal might 
have been evinced, yet such an apos- 
tasy would expose the individual to 
the certain wrath of God. Tis for- 
mer love could not save him, any|us through sufferings, and we may 
more than the former obedience of the | be called to meet trials strongly re- 
angels saved them from the horrors of | sembling his. But the will of God 
eternal chains and darkness, or than | is to be done alike in bearing trials, 
the holiness in which Adam was cre- | and in prayer and praise. Obedience 
ated saved him and his posterity from | is the great thing which he demands ; 
the calamities which his apostasy in- | which he has always sought. When 
curred. his ancient people led up, in faith, a 
39. But we are not of them, &c.| lamb to the altar, still he preferred 
We who are true Christians do not | obedience to sacrifice ; and when his 
belong to such a class. In this the | Son came into the world to teach us 
apostle expresses the fullest convic- | how to live, and how to die, still the 
tion that none of those to whom he | great thing was obedience. Le came 
wrote would apostatize. The case | to illustrate the nature of perfect con- 
which he had been describing was | formity to the will of God, and he did 
only a supposable case, not one which | that by a most holy life, and by the 
he believed would occur. He had{ most patient submission to all the 
only been stating what must happen | trials appointed him in his purpose to 
if a sincere Christian should aposta- | make atonement for the sins of the 
tize. But he did not mean to say| world. Our model, alike in holy liv- 
that this would occur in regard to | ing and holy dying, is to be the Sa- 
them, or in any case. Je made a viour ; and like him we are required 
statement of a general principle un- | to exercise simple submission to the 
der the divine administration, and he | will of God; vers. 1—10. 
designed that this should be a means| (3.) The Redeemer looks calmly for. 
of keeping them in the path to life. | ward tothe time when all his foes will 
What could be a more effectual means | be brought in submission to his feet; 


—— 


than the assurance that if a Christian 
should apostatize he must inevitably 
perish for ever? See the sentiment 
in this verse illustrated at length in 
the Notes on ch. vi. 4—10 


REMARKS. 


1.) It is a subject of rejoicing that 
we are brought under a more perfect 
system than the ancient people of 
God were. We have not merely a 
rude outline —a dim and shadowy 
sketch of religion, as they had. We 
are not now required to go before a 
bloody altar every day, and lead up a 
victim to be slain. We may come to 
the altar of God feeling that the great 
sacrifice has been made, and that the 
last drop of blood to make atonement 
has been shed. A _ pure, giorious, 
holy body was prepared for the Great 
Victim, and in that body he did the 
will of God and died for our sius ; 
vers. 1—10. 

(2.) Like that Great Redecmer, let 
us do the will of God. It may lead 
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vers. 12, 13. Mle is at the right hand 


of God. IVis great work on earth is 
done. Jie is to suffer no more. Ile 


is exalted beyond the possibilty of 
pain and sorrow, and he is seated now 
on high looking to the period when 
all his foes shall be subdued and he 
will be acknowledged as_ universal 
Lord 

(4.) The Christian has exalted 
advantages. IIe has access to the 
mercy-seat of God. He may enter 
by faith into the “ IIoliest ’’ — the 
very heavens where God dwells. 
Christ, his great High Priest, has en- 
tered there ; has sprinkled over the 
mercy-seat with his blood, and ever 
lives there to plead his cause. There 
is no privilege granted to men like 
that of a near and constant access to 
the mercy-seat. This is the privilege 
not of a few; and not to be enjoyed 
but once in a year, or at distant in- 
tervals, but which the most humble 
Christian possesses, and which may be 
enjoyed at all times, and in all places. 
There is not a Christian so obscure, 
s0 poor, so ignorant that he may not 
come and speak to God; and there 
is not a situation of poverty, want, or 
wo, where he may not make his wants 
known with the assurance that his 
prayers will be heard through faith 
in the great Redeemer ; vers. 19, 20. 

(5.) When we come before God, Iet 
our hearts be pure; ver. 22. The 
body has been washed with pure wa- 
ter in baptism, emblematic of the pu- 
rifying influences of the Holy Spirit. 
Let the conscience be also pure. Let 
us lay aside every unholy thought. 
Our worship will not be acceptable; 
our prayers will not be heard, if it is 
notso. ‘If we regard iniquity in our 
hearts the Lord will not hear us.”’” No 
matter though there be a great Iligh 
Priest; no matter though he have 
offered a perfect sacrifice for sin, and 
no matter though the throne of God 
be accessible to men, yet if there is 
in the heart the love of sin; if the 
conscience is not pure, our praycrs 
will not be heard. Is this not one 
great reason why our worship is so 
barren and unprofitable ? 

(6.) It is the duty of Christians to 
exhort one another to mutual fidclity ; 
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ver, 24. We should so far regard the 
interests of each other, as to strive to 
promote our mutual advance in piety. 
The church is one. All true Chris- 
tians are brethren. Each one has an 
interest in the spiritual welfare of 
every one who loves the Lord Jesus, 
and should strive to increase his 
spiritnal joy and usefulness. A Chris- 
tian brother often goes astray and 
needs kind admonition to reclaim 
him ; or he becomes disheartened and 
needs encouragement to cheer him or 
his Christian way. 

(7.) Christians should net neglect 
to assemble together for the worship 
of God; ver. 25. It isa duty which 
they owe to God to acknowledge him 
publicly, and their own growth in 
piety is essentially connected with 
public worship. It is impossible fora 
man to secure the advancement of 
religion in his soul who habitually 
neglects public worship, and religion 
will not flourish in any community 
where this duty is not performed. 
There are great benefits growing out 
of the worship of God, which can be 
secured in no other way. God has 
made us social beings, and he in- 
tends that the social principle shall 
he called into exercise in religion, as 
well as in other things. We have 
common wants, and it is proper to 
present them together before the 
mercy-seat. We have received com- 
mon blessings in our creation, in the 
providence of God, and in redemption, 
and it is proper that we should as- 
semble together and render united 
praise to our Maker for his goodness. 
Besides, in any community, the pnb- 
lic worship of God does more to pro- 
mote intelligence, order, peace, har- 
mony, friendship, neatness of apparel, 
and purity and propriety of inter- 
course between neighbours, than any- 
thing else can, and for which nothing 
else can be a compensation. Every 
Christian, and every other man, there- 
fore, is bound to lend his influence in 
thus keeping up the worship of God, 
and should always be in his place in 
the sanctuary. The particular thing 
in the exhortation of the apostle is, 
that this should be done even in the 
face of persecution. The early Chrie- 
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tians felt so much the importance of 
this, that we are told they were ac- 
customed to assemble at night. For- 
bidden to meet in public houses 
of worship, they met in caves, and 
even when threatened with death they 
continued to maintain the worship of 
God. It may be added, that so im- 
portant is this, that it should be pre- 
served even when the preaching of 


the gospel isnot enjoyed. Let Chris- 
tians assemble together. Let them 
pray and offer praise. Let them read 


the word of God, and an appropriate 
sermon. Even this will exert an in- 
fluence on them and on the commu- 
nity of incalculable importance, and 
will serve to keep the flame of picty 
burning on the altar of their own 
hearts, and in the community around 
them. 

(8.) We may see the danger of in- 
dulging in any sin; vers. 26,27. None 
can tell to what it may lead. No 
matter how small and unimportant it 
may appear at the time, yet if in- 
dulged in it will prove that there is no 
true religion, and will lead on to those 
greater offences which make ship- 
wreck of the Christian name, and 
ruin the soul. He that “wilfully” and 
deliberately sins “after he professes 
io have received the knowledge of the 
truth,” shows that his religion is but 
a name, and that he has never known 
any thing of its power. 

(9.) We should guard with sacred 
vigilance against everything which 
might lead to apostasy; vers. 26—29. 
If asincere Christian s/ould apostatize 
from God, he could never be renewed 
and saved. ‘There would remain no 
more sacrifice for sins; there is no 
other Saviour to be provided ; there is 
no other Iloly Spirit to be sent down 
to recover the apostate. Since, there- 
fore, so fearful a punishment would 
follow apostasy from the true religion, 
we may see the guilt of everything 
which has a tendency to it. ‘That 
guilt is to be measured by the fearful 
consequences which would ensue if it 
were followed out ; and the Christian 
should, therefore, tremble when he is 
on the verge of committing any sin 
whose legitimate tendency would be 
such a result. 
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(10.) We may learn from the views 
presented in this chapter (vers. 26— 
29), the crror of those who suppose that 
a true Christian may fail away and be 
renewed again and saved. _ If there is 
any principle clearly settled in the 
New Testament, it is, that ¢f a sincero 
Christian should apostatize, he must 
perish, There would be no possibility 
of renewing him. Ie would have 
tried the only religion which saves 
men, and it would in his case have 
failed ; he would have applied to the 
only blood which purifies the soul, 
and it would have been found inefii- 
cacious ; he would have been brought 
under the only influence which re- 
news the soul, and that would not 
have been sufficient to save him. 
What hope could there be? What 
would then save him if these would 
not? To what would he apply — 
to what Saviour, to what blood of 
atonement, to what renewing and 
sanctifying agent, if the gospel, and 
the Redcemer,and the [oly Spirit had 
all been tried in vain? There are 
few crrors in the community more 
directly at variance with the express 
teachings of the Bible than the belief 
that a Christian may fall away and he 
again renewed. 

(11.) Christians, in their conflicts, 
their trials, and their temptations, 
should be strengthened by what is 
past; vers. 32—35. They should re- 
member the days when they were 
afflicted and God sustained them, 
when they were persecuted and he 
brought them relief. It is proper also 
to remember for their own encourage- 
ment now, the spirit of patience and 
submission which they were enabled 
to manifest in those times of trial, and 
the sacrifices which they were enabled 
to make, They may find in such 
things evidence that they are the 
children of God; and they should find 
in their past experience proof that he 
who has borne them through past 
trials, is able to keep them unto his 
everlasting kingdom. 

(12.) We need patience—but it is 
only for a little time ; vers. 36—39. 
Soon all our conflicts will be over. 
“IIe that shall come wiil come and 
will not tarry.”” He will come te de- 
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CHAPTER XI. 
{OW faith is the ! substance 
of things hoped for, the 


liver his suffering people from all 


their trials. He will come to rescue 
the persecuted from the persecutor ; 
the oppressed from the oppressor ; the 
down-trodden from the tyrant; and 
the sorrowful and sad from their woes. 
The coming of the Saviour to each 
one of the afflicted is the signal of re- 
lease from sorrow, and his advent at 
the end of the world will be proof 
that all the trials of the bleeding and 
persecuted church are at anend. The 
time too is short before he will appear. 
In each individual case it is to be but 
a brief period before he will come to 
relieve the sufferer from his woes, 
and in the case of the church at 
large the time is not far remote when 
the Great Deliverer shall appear to 
receive ‘‘ the bride,’”’ the church re- 
deemed, to the ‘‘ mansions’’ which he 
has gone to prepare. 
CHAPTER XI. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

In the close of the previous chap- 
ter, the apostle had incidentally made 
mention of faith (vers. 38, 39), and 
said that the just should live by faith. 
The object of the whole argument in 
this epistle was to keep those to whom 
it was addressed from apostatizing 
from the Christian religion, and es- 
pecially from relapsing again into 
Judaism. They were in the midst 
of trials, and were evidently suffering 
some form of persecution, the tenden- 
cy of which was to expose them to 
the danger of relapsing. The indis- 
pensable means of securing them from 
apostasy was faith, and with a view 
to show its efficacy in this respect, 
the apostle goes into an extended ac- 
count of its nature and effects, occu- 
pying this entire chapter. As the 
persons whom he addressed had been 
Hebrews, and as the Old Testament 
contained an account of numerous 
instances of persons in substantially 
the same circumstances in which they 
were, the reference is made to the 
illustrious examples of the efficacy of 
faith in the Jewish history. The ob- 
ject is, to show that faith, or confi- 
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evidence of things ¢ not seen. 


1 or, ground, or, confidence. 
@ Rom.8&.24,25. 


dence in the divine promises, has been 


in all ages the means of perseverance 
in the true religion, and consequently 
of salvation. In this chapter, there- 
fore, the apostle first describes or de- 
fines the nature of faith (ver. 1), and 
then illustrates its efficacy and power 
by reference to numerous instances ; 
vers. 2—40. In these illustrations he 
refers to the steady belief which we 
have that God made the worlds, and 
then to the examples of Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, and Rahab in particu- 
lar, and then to numerous other exam- 
ples without mentioning their names. 
The object is to show that there is 
power in faith to keep the mind and 
heart in the midst of trials, and that 
having these examples before them, 
those whom he addressed should con- 
tinue to adhere steadfastly to the pro- 
fession of the true religion. 

1. Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for. On the general na- 
ture of faith, see Notes on Mark xvi. 
16. The margin here is, ‘‘ground or 
confidence.’’ ‘here is scarcely any 
verse of the New Testament more 
important than this, for it states what 
is the nature of all true faith, and is 
the only definition of it which is at- 
tempted in the Scriptures. Eternal 
life depends on the existence and ex- 
ercise of faith (Mark xvi. 16), and 
hence the importance of an accurate 
understanding of its nature. ‘The 
word rendered substance—tricrari¢g— 
occurs in the New Testament only in 
the following places. In 2 Cor. ix. 
4; xi. 17; Meb. iii. 14, where it is 
rendered confident and confidence ; 
and in Heb. i. 3, where it is rendered 
person, and in the passage before us; 
comp. Notes on ch.i.3. Prof. Stuart 
renders it here confidence ; Chrysos- 
tom, “‘ Faith gives reality or substance 
to things hoped for.” The word pro- 
perly means that which ts placed un- 
der (Germ. Unterstellen);theu ground, 
basis, foundation, support. Then it 
means also reality, substarce, exist- 
ence, in contradistinction from that 
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which is unreal, imaginary, or decep- 
tive (tiuschung). Passow. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the word here has 
reference to something which imparts 
reality in the view of the mind to 
those things which-are not seen, and 
which serves to distinguish them from 
those things which are unreal and il- 
lusive. It is that which enables us 
to feel and act as if they were real, 
or which causes them to exert an in- 
fluence over us as if we saw them. 
Faith does this on all other subjects 
as well as religion. A belief that 
there is such a place as London or 
Calcutta, leads us to act as if this 
were so, if we have occasion to go to 
either ; a belief that money may be 
made in a certain undertaking, leads 
men to act as if this were so; a be- 
lief in the veracity of another leads 
us to act as if this were so. As long 
as the faith continues, whether it be 
well-founded or not, it gives all the 
force of reality to that which is be- 
lieved. We feel and act just as if 
it were so, or as tf we saw the cbject 
before our eyes. ‘This, I think, is the 
clear meaning here. We do not see 
the things of eternity. We do not 
see God, or heaven, or the angels, or 
the redeemed in glory, or the crowns 
of victory, or the harps of praise; but 
we have faith in them, and this leads 
us to act as if we sawthem. And 
this is, undoubtedly, the fact in re- 
gard to all who live by faith and who 
are fairly under its influence. { Of 
things hoped for. Inheaven, Faith 
gives them reality in the view of the 
mind. The Christian hopes to be ad- 
mitted into heaven; to be raised up 
in the last day from the slumbers of 
the tomb, to be made perfectly free 
from sin; to be everlastingly happy. 
Under the influence of faith he allows 
these things to control his mind as 
if they were a most affecting reality. 
{| The evidence of things not seen. Of 
the existence of God ; of heaven; of 
angels; of the glories of the world 
prepared for the redeemed. The word 
rendered evidence—irryxes—occurs in 
the New Testament only in this place 
and in 2 ‘Lim. iii. 16, where it is 
rendered reproof. It means properly 
proof, or means of proving, to wit, 
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evidence; then proof which convinces 
another of error or guilt; then vindi- 
cation, or defence ; then summary or 
contents ; sce Passow, The idea of 
evidence which goes to demonstrate 
the thing under consideration, or 
which is adapted to produce convic- 
tion in the mind, seems to be the ele- 
mentary idea in the word. So when 
a proposition is demonstrated ; when 
a man is arraigned and evidence is 
furnished of his guilt, or when he 
establishes his innocence; or when 
one by argument refutes his adversa- 
ries, the idea of convincing argument 
enters into the use of the word in 
each case. This, I think, is clearly 
the meaning of the word here. ‘ Faith 
in the divine declarations answers all 
the purposes of « convincing argu- 
ment, or is itself a convincing argu- 
ment to the mind, of the real exist- 
ence of those things which are not 
seen.” But is it a good argument ? 
Is it rational to rely on such a means 
of being convinced? Is mere faith a 
consideration which should ever con- 
vince a rational mind? The infidel 
says no; and we know there may be 
a faith which is no argument of the 
truth of what is believed. But when 
a man who has never seen it believes 
that there is such a place as London, 
his belief in the numerous testimonies 
respecting it which he has heard and 
read is to his mind a good and ra- 
tional proof of its existence, and he 
would act on that belief without hesi- 
tation. Whena son credits the de- 
claration or the promise of a father 
who has never deceived him, and acts 
as though that declaration and pro- 
mise were true, his faith is to him a 
ground of conviction and of action, 
and he will act as if these things were 
so. In like manner the Christian be- 
lieves what God says. He has never 
seen heaven; he has never seen an 
angel; he has never seen the Re- 
deemer; he has never seen a body 
raised from the grave. But he has 
evidence which is satisfactory to his 
mind that God has spoken on these 
subjects, and his very nature prompts 
him to confide in the declarations of 
his Creator. Those declarations are 
to his mind more convincing proof 
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2 For by it the elders obtained a 
good report. 


than anything else would be. They 
are more conclusive evidence than 
would be the deductions of his own 
reason ; far better and more rational 
than all the reasonings and declara- 
tions of the infidel to the contrary. 
[fe feels and acts, therefore, as if 
these things were so—for his faith in 
the declarations of God has convinced 
him that they are so—The object of 
the apostle, in this chapter, is not to 
illustrate the nature of what is called 
saving faith, but to show the power 
of unwavering confidence in God in 
sustaining the soul, especially in times 
of trial; and particularly in leading 
us to act in view of promises and of 
things not seen as if they were so. 
“Saving faith” is the same kind of 
confidence directed to the Messiah— 
the Lord Jesus—as the Saviour of the 
soul. 

2. For by it. That is, by that faith 
which gives reality to things hoped 
for, and a certain persuasion to the 
mind of the existence of those things 
which are not seen. J The elders. 
The ancients ; the Hebrew patriarchs 
and fathers. YJ Obtained a good re- 
port. Literally, “‘ were witnessed of ;” 
that is, an honourable testimony was 
borne to them in consequence of their 
faith, The idea is, that their acting 
under the influence of faith, in the 
circumstances in which they were, 
was the ground of the honourable tes- 
timony which was borne to them in 
the Old Testament ; see this use of 
the word in ch. vii. 8, and in ver, 4 
of this chapter. Also Luke iv. 22 ; 
Acts xv. 8 In the cases which the 
apostle proceeds to enumerate in the 
subsequent part of the chapter, he 
mentions those whose piety is parti- 
cularly commended in the Old Testa- 
ment, and who showed in trying cir- 
cumstances that they had unwavering 
confidence in God. 

3. Through faith we understand 
that the worlds were framed. The 
first instance of the strength of faith 
which the apostle refers to is that by 
which we give credence to the decla- 
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3 Through faith we under- 
stand * that the worlds were 
a Gen.}.]; P3.33.6. 


rations in the Scriptures about the 
work of creation; Gen. i. 1. ‘This is 
sclected first, evidently because it is 
the first thing that occurs in the Bi- 
ble, or is the first thing there narra- 
ted in relation to which there is the 
exercise of faith. Ile points to no 
particular instance in which this faith 
was exercised—for none is especially 
mentioned—bnt refers to it as an il- 
lustration of the nature of faith which 
every one might observe in him- 
self. The fatth here exercised is 
confidence in the truth of the divine 
declarations in regard to the creation. 
The meaning is, that our knowledge 
on this subject is a mere matter of 
faith in the divine testimony. It is 
not that we could reason. this out, and 
demonstrate that the worlds were thus 
made ; it is not that profane history 
goes back to that period and informs 
us of it; it is simply that God haa 
told us so in his word. The strength 
of the faith in this case is measured 
(1.) by the fact that it is mere faith— 
that there is nothing else on which 
to rely in the case, and (2.) by the 
greatness of the truth believed. After 
all the acts of faith which have ever 
been exercised in this world, perhaps 
there is none which is really more 
strong, or which requires higher confi- 
dence in Gogl, than the declaration that 
this vast universe has been brought 
into existence by a word! J We un- 
devstand. We attain to the apprehen- 
sion of; we receive and comprehend 
the idea. Our knowledge of this fact 
is derived only from faith, and not 
from our own reasoning. | That the 
worlds. In Gen. i, 1, it is “ the hea- 
ven and theearth.” The phrase which 
the apostle uses denotes a plurality of 
worlds, and is proof that he supposed 
there were other worlds besides our 
earth. Wow far his knowledge ex- 
tended on this point, we have no 
means of ascertaining, but there is 
no reason to doubt that he regarded 
the stars as “worlds” in some respects 
like our own. On the meaning of 
the Greek word used here, see Notes 
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framed by the word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear. 


on ch.i.2. The plural form is used 


there also, and in both cases, if seems 
to me, not without design. § Were 
tramed. It is observable that the 
apostle does not here use the word 
make or create. That which he does 
use—xaragrifw—means to put in or- 
der, to arrange, to complete, and may 
be applied to that which before had 
an existence, and which Is to be put 
in order, or re-fitted ; Matt. iv. 24; 
Mark i. 19; Matt. xxi. 6; Deb. x. 5. 
The meaning here is, that they were 
set in order by the word of God. 
This implies the act of creation, but 
the specific idea is that of arranging 
them in the beautiful order in which 
they are now. Doddridge-renders it 
“adjusted.” Kuinoel, however, sup- 
poses that the word is used here in 
the sense of form, or make. It has 
probably about the meaning which 
we attach to the phrase “ fitting up 
anything,’ as, for example, a dwelling, 
and includes all the previous arrange- 
ments, though the thing which is par- 
ticularly denoted is not the making, 
but the arrangement. So inthe work 
here referred to. ‘‘ We arrive at the 
conviction that the universe was fit- 
ted up or arranged in the present 
manner by the word of God.” § By 
the word of God. This does not mean 
here, by the Logos, or the second per- 
son of the Trinity, for Paul does not 
use that term here or elsewhere. The 
word which he employs is p#z«—rema 
—meaning properly a word spoken, 
and in this place command; comp. 
Gen. i. 3, 6, 9, 11, 14, 20; Ps. xxxiii. 
6. ‘By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made; and all the host 
of them by the breath of his mouth.” 
In regard to the agency of the Son 
of God in the work of the creation, 
see Notes on ch. i. 2; comp. Notes on 
John i. 3. J So that things which are 
seen. The point of the remark here 
is, that the visible creation was not 
moulded out of pre-existing materials, 
but was made out of nothing. In 
reference to the grammatical con- 
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4 By faith Abel® offered unto 
God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtain- 

a Gen.4.4,5. 


struction of the passage, see Stuart, 
Comm. inloc. The doctrine taught 
is, that matter was not eternal ; that 
the materials of the universe, as well 
as the arrangement, were formed by 
God, and that all this was done by a 
simple command. The argument here, 
so far as it is adapted to the purpose 
of the apostle, seems to be, that there 
was nothing which appeared, or which 
was to be seen, that could lay the 
foundation of a belief that God made 
the worlds; and in like manner our 
faith now is not to be based on what 
“anpears,’” by which we could infer or 
yeason out what would be, but that 
we must exercise strong confidence 
in Him who had power to create the 
universe out of nothing. If this vast 
universe has been called into exist- 
ence by the mere word of God, there 
is nothing which we may not believe 
he has ample power to perform. 

4, By faith Abel offered ; see Gen. 
iv. 4,5. In the account in Genesis 
of the offering made by Abel, there is 
no mention of fatth—as is true also 
indeed of most of the instances re- 
ferred to by the apostle. The account 
in Genesis is, simply, that Abel 
“brought ofthe firstlings of his flock, 
and the fat thereof, and that the Lord 
had respect to Abel and his offering.” 
Men have speculated much as to the 
reason why the offering of Abcl was 
accepted, and that of Cain rejected ; 
but such speculation rests on no cer- 
tain basis, and the solution of the 
apostle should be regarded as decisive 
and satisfactory, that in the one case 
there was faith, in the other not. It 
could not have been because an offer- 
ing of the fruits of the ground was not 
pleasing to God, for such an offering 
was commanded under the Jewish 
law, and was not in itself improper. 
Both the brothers sclected that which 
was to them most obvious: which 
they had reared with their own hands; 
which they regarded as most valua- 
ble. Cain had cultivated the earth, 
and he naturally brought what had 
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ed witness that he was righte- 
ous, God testifying of his gifts: 


grown under his care; Abel kept a 


flock, and he as naturally brought 
what he had raised : and had the tem- 
per of mind in both been the same, 
there-is no reason to doubt that the 
offering of each would have been ac- 
cepted. To this conclusion we are 
led by the nature of the case, and the 
apostle advances substantially the 
same sentiment, for he says that the 
particular state of mind on which the 
whole turned was, that the one had 
faith, and the other not. How the 
apostle himself was informed of the 
fact that it was faith which made the 
lifference, he has not informed us. 
The belief that he was inspired will, 
however, relieve the subject of this 
difficulty, for according to such a be- 
lief, all his statements here, whether 
recorded in the Old Testament or not, 
are founded in truth. It is equally 
impossible to tell with certainty what 
was the nature of the faith of Abel. 
It has been commonly asserted, that 
it was faith in Christ—looking for- 
ward to his coming, and depending 
on his sacrifice when offering that 
which was to be a type of him. But 
of this there is‘no positive evidence, 
though from Heb. xii. 24, it seems to 
be not improbable. Sacrifice, as a 
type of the Redeemer’s great offer- 
ing, was instituted early in the his- 
tory of the world. There can be no 
reason assigned for the offering of 
blood as an atonement for sin, except 
that it had originally a reference to 
the great atonement which was to be 
made by blood; and as the salvation 
of man depended on this entirely, it 
is probable that that would be one of 
the truths which would be first com- 
municated to man after the fall. The 
bloody offering of Abel is the first 
of the kind which is definitely men- 
tioned in the Scriptures (though it 
is not improbable that such sacri- 
fices were offered by Adam, comp. 
Gen. iii. 21), and consequently Abel 
may be regarded as the recorded head 
of the whole typical system, of which 

hrist was the antitype and the ful- 
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and by it he, be'ng dead, ‘yet 
speaketh. 
or, ts yet spoken of. 

filment. Comp. Notes ch. xii. 24. J A 
more excellent sacrifice. MWaAsiove Suzi 
—asrendered by Tindal, ‘‘a more plen- 
teous sacrifice’; or, as Wickliff ren- 
ders it more literally, ‘(a much more 
sacrifice ;’”’ that is, a more full or com- 
plete sacrifice; a better sacrifice. The 
meaning is, that it had in it much 
more to render it acceptable to God. 
In the estimate of its value, the views 
of him who offered it would be more 
to be regarded than the nature of the 
offering itself. 

(“ By offering victims of the choice of his 
flock, Abel not only showed a more decided 
attachment to God, but there is great reason 
to suppose (as Abp. Magee on Atonement, 
p- 52, shows) that his faith was especially 
superior, as being not only directed to God 
alone (recognising his existence, authority, 
and providence) but also to the Great Re. 
deemer, promised immediately after the fall, 
(Gen. iii. 15) whose expiatory ueath wag 
typified by animal sacrifice, by offering which 
Abel had evinced his faith in the great sacri. 
fice of the Redeemer, prefigured by it: and 
then he obtained that acceptance from God, 
and witnessing of his offering, which was 
refused to Cain ; see more in Macknight and 
Scott.” — Bloomfield. 

{ By which. By which sacrifice so 
offered. The way in which he ob- 
tained the testimony of divine ap- 
probation was by the sacrifice of- 
fered in this manner. It was not 
merely by faith, it was by the offering 
of a sacrifice in connection with, and 
under the influence of faith. J He 
obtained witness that he was righteous. 
That is, from God. His offering 
made in faith was the means of his 
obtaining the divine testimonial that 
he was a righteous man. Comp. 
Notes on ver. 2. This is implied in 
what is said in Gen. iv. 4. ‘“ And the 
Lord had respect unto Abei and his 
offering ;” that is, he regarded it as 
the offering of a righteous man. 
{ God testifying of his gifts. In what 
way this was done is not mentioned 
either here or in Genesis, Commen- 
tators have usually supposed that it 
was by fire descending from heaven 
to consume the sacrifice. But there 
is no evidence of this, for there is no 
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intimation of it inthe Bible. It is 
true that this frequently occurred 
when an offering was made to God, 
(see Gen. xv. 17; Lev. ix.24; Judges 
vi. 21; 1 Kings xviii. 38), but the 
sacred writers give us no hint that 
this happened in the case of the sacri- 
fice made by Abel, and since it is ex- 
pressly mentioned in other cases and 
not here, the presumption rather is 
that no such miracle occurred on the 
occasion. Soremarkable a fact—the 
first one in all history if it were so— 
could hardly have failed to be noticed 
by the sacred writer. It seems to 
me, therefore, that there was some 
method by which God “ testified” his 
approbation of the offering of Abel 
which is unknown to us, but in re- 
gard to what it was conjecture is 
vain, & And by ithe, being dead, yet 
speaketh. Marg. Js yet spoken of. 
This difference of translation arises 
from a difference of reading in the 
MSS. That from which the transla- 
tion in the text is derived, is AcAs— 
he speaketh. That from which the 
rendering in the margin is derived, is 
AwArsizasi—is spoken of; thatis, ts prais- 
ed or commended. The latter is the 
common reading in the Greek text, 
and is found in Walton, Wetstcin, 
Matthsi, Titman, and Mill; the for- 
mer is adopted by Griesbach, Koppe, 
Knapp, Grotius, Hammond, Storr, 
Rosenmiiller, Prof. Stuart, Bloom- 
field, and Hahn, and is found in the 
Syriac and Coptic, and is that which 
is favoured by most of the Fathers. 
See Wetstein. The authority of 
MSS. is in favour of the reading 
Aartirai—is spokcn of. It is impos- 
sible, in this variety of opinion, to de- 
termine which is the true reading, 
and this is one of the cases where 
the original text must probably be 
for ever :ndecided. Tappily no im- 
portant doctrine or duty is depend- 
ing on it. ither of the modes of 
reading will give a good sense. The 
apostle is saying that it is by faith 
that the “elders have obtained a good 
report” (ver. 2); he had said (ver. 4), 
that it was by faith that Abel obtain- 
ed the testimony of God in his favour, 
and if the reading “is spoken of” be 
adopted, the apostle means that in 
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consequence of that offering thus 
made, Abel continued even to his 
time to receive an honourable men- 
tion. This act was commended still ; 
and the “ good report”’ of which it had 
been the occasion, had been transmit- 
ted from age to age. A sentiment 
thus of great beauty and value may 
be derived from the passage — that 
true piety is the occasion of trans- 
mitting a good report—or an honour- 
able reputation, even down to the 
latest generation. It is that which 
will embalm the memory in the grate- 
ful recollection of mankind; that on 
which they will reflect with pleasure, 
and which they will love to transmit 
to future ages. But after all, it seems 
to me to be probable that the true 
sentiment in this passage is that 
which is expressed in the common 
version, ‘‘he yet speaketh.” The rea- 
sons are briefly these. (1.) The au- 
thority of MSS., versions, editions, and 
critics, is so nearly equal, that it is 
impossible from this source to deter- 
mine the true reading, and we must, 
therefore, form our judgment from 
the connection. (2.) ‘The apostle had 
twice in this verse expressed substan- 
tially the idea that he was honourably 
testified of by his faith, and it is 
hardly probable that he would again 
repeat itso soon. (3.) There seems 
to be an allusion here to the language 
used respecting Abel (Gen. iv. 10), 
“The voice of thy brother’s blood 
cricth unto me from the ground ;’— 
or utters a distinct voice—and the 
apostle seems to design to represent 
Abel as still speaking. (4.) In Heb. 
xii. 24, he represents both Abel and 
Christ as still speaking—as if Abel 
continued to utter a voice of admoni- 
tion. ‘The reference there is to the 
fact that he continued to proclaim 
from age to age, even to the time of 
the apostle, the great truth that salva- 
tion was only by blood. Ie had pro- 
claimed it at first by his faith when he 
offered the sacrifice of the lamb; he 
continued to speak from generation 
to generation, and to show that it 
was one of the earliest principles of 
religion that there could be redemp- 
tion from sin in no other way. (35.) 
The expression “yet speaketh” accords 
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better with the connection. The other 
interpretation is cold compared with 
this, and less fits the case before us. 
On the faith of Noah, Abraham, and 
Moses, it might be said with equal 
propriety that it is still commended 
or celebrated as well as that of Abel, 
but the apostle evidently means to say 
that there was a voice in that of Abel 
which was peculiar ; there was some- 
thing in his life and character which 
continued to speak from age to age. 
Ilis sacrifice, his faith, his death, his 
blood, ali continued to lift up the 
voice, and to proclaim the excellence 
aud value of confidence in God, and 
to admonish the world how to live. 
(6.) This accords with usage in clas- 
sic writers, where it is common to say 
of the dead that they continue to 
speak. Comp. Virg. Ain. vi. 618. 


Et magna testatur voce per umbras: 
Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere 
Divos. 


If this be the true meaning, then the 
sense is that there is an influence 
from the piety of Abel which con- 
tinues to admonish all coming ages 
of the value of religion, and especially 
of the great doctrine of the necessity 
of an atonement by blood. Ilis faith 
and his sacrifice proclaimed from age 


great truths made known to fallen 
man; and on this he continucs to 
address the world as if he were still 
living. Thus all who are pious con- 
tinue to exert an influence in favour 
of religion long after the soul is re- 
moved to heaven, and the body con- 
signed to the grave. 
the following respects. 
speak by their example. The exam- 
ple of a pious father, mother, neigh- 
bour, will be remembered. It will 
often have an effect after their death 
in influencing those over whom it had 
little control while living. (2.) They 
continue to speak by their precepts. 
The precepts of a father may be re- 
membered, with profit, when he is in 
his grave, though they were heard 
with indifference when he lived; the 
counsels of a minister may be recol- 
lected with benefit though they were 
heard with scorn. (3.) They conti- 
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nue to speak from tle fact that the 
good are remembered with increasing 
respect and honour as long as they 
are remembered at all. The charac- 
ter of Abel, Noah, and Abraham, is 
brighter now than it was when they 
lived, and will continue to grow 
brighter to the end of time. ‘ The 
name of the wicked will rot,’ and the 
influence which they had when living 
will grow feebler and feebler till it 
wholly dies away. Iloward will be 
remembered, and will proclaim from 
age to age the excellence of a life of 
benevolence ; the character of Nero, 
Caligula, and Richard IIT., has long 
since ceased to exercise any influence 
whatever in favour of evil, but ra- 
ther shows the world, by contrast, the 
excellence of virtue ;—and the same 
will yet be true of Paine, and Voltaire, 
and Byron, and Gibbon, and Hume. 
The time will come when they shall 
cease to exert any influence in favour 
of infidelity and sin, and when the 
world shall be so satisfied of the error 
of their sentiments, and the abuse o 
their talents, and the corruption ot 
their hearts, that their names, by con- 
trast, will be made to promote the 
cause of piety and virtue. If a man 
wishes to exert any permanent influ- 


_ ence after he is dead, he should be a 
to age that this was once of the first | 


good man.—The strength of the faith 
of Abel here commended, will be seen 
by a reference toa few circumstances. 
(1.) It was manifested shortly after 
the apostasy, and not long after the 
fearful sentence had been pronounced 
in view of the sin of man. ‘Ihe 
serpent had been cursed; the earth 


This 1s true in| had been cursed; woe had been de- 
(1.) They | nounced on the mother of mankind ; 


and the father of the apostate race. 


| and all his posterity, doomed to toii 


and death. The thunder of this curse 
had scarcely died away; man had 
been ejected from Paradise and sent 
out to enter on his carcer of woes; 
and the earth was trembling under the 
malediction, and yet Abel maintained 
his confidence in God. (2.) There 
was then little truth revealed, and 
only the slightest intimation of mercy. 
The promise in Gen. iii. 15, that the 
secd of the woman should bruise the 
head of the serpent, is so enigmatical 
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5 By faith Enoch¢ was trans- 
a Gen. 5. 22,24. 


and obscure that it is not easy even 
now to see its exact meaning, and it 
cannot be supposed that Abel could 
have had a fuli understanding of what 
was denoted by it. Yet this appears 
to have been all the truth respecting 
the salvation of man then revealed, 
and on this Abel maintained his faith 
steadfast in God. (8 ) Abel had an 
elder brother, undoubtedly an infidel, 
a scoffer, a mocker of religion. He 
was evidently endowed with a talent 
for sarcasm (Gen. iv. 9), and there 1s 
no reason to doubt, that, like other 
infidels and scoffers, he would be dis- 
posed to use that talent when occa- 
sion offered, to hold up religion to 
contempt. ‘The power with which he 
used this, and the talent with which 
he did this, may be scen illustrated 
robably with melancholy fidelity in 

ord Byron’s “Cain.” No man ever 
lived who could more forcibly express 
the feclings that passed through the 
mind of Cain—for there is too much 
reason to think that his extraordinary 
talents were employed on this occa- 
sion to give vent to the feelings of his 
own heart in the sentiments put into 
the mouth of Cain. Yet, notwith- 
standing the infidelity of his elder 
brother, Abel adhered to God, and his 
cause. Whatever influence that in- 
fidel brother might have sought to 
use over him—and there can be no 
reason to doubt that such an influence 
would be attempted—yet he never 
swerved, but maintained with stead- 


fastness his belief in religion, and his ; 


faith in God. 

5, By faith Enoch was translated. 
The account of Enoch is found in 
Gen. v. 21—24. It is very brief, and 
is this, that “‘ Enoch walked with God, 
and was not, for God took him.” 


There is no particular mention of his | 


faith, and the apostle attributes this 
to him, as in the case of Abel, either 
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lated that he should not see 
death ; and was not found, be- 


by eminen§ faith, but it is rather im- 
plied in the expression, “he walked 
with Cod.” Comp. 2 Cor.v.% It 
may also be implied in what is said 
by the apostle Jude (vers. 14, 15), that 
“he prophesied, saying, Behold the 
Lord cometh with ten thousand of his 
saints,” &c. From this it would ap- 
pear that he was a preacher: that he 
predicted the coming of the Lord to 
judgment, and that he lived in the 
firm belief of what was to occur in 
future times. Moses does not say 
expressly that Enoch was translated. 
He says “he was not, for God took 
him.” ‘The expression “‘ he was not,” 
means he was no more among men ; 
or he was removed from the earth. 
This language would be applicable to 
any method by which he was re- 
moved, whether by dying, or by being 
translated. A similar expression re- 
specting Romulus occurs in Livy 
(i. 16), Nec deinde in terris Romulus 
fuit. The translation of the Septua- 
gint on this part of the verse in Gene- 
sis is, oby tdgioxero—“ waz not found ;” 
that is, he disappeared. ‘The author- 
ity for what the apostle says here, that 
he “ was translated,” is found in the 
other phrase in Genesis, “ God took 
him.” The reasons which led to the 
statement that he was translated with- 
out seeing death, or that show that 
this is a fair conclusion from the 
words in Genesis, are such as these. 
(1.) There is no mention made of his 
death, and in this respect the account 
of Enoch stands by itself. It is, ex- 
cept in this case, the uniforin custom 
of Moses to mention the age and 
the death of the individuals whose 
biography he records, and in many 
cases this is about all that is said of 


‘them. But in regard to Enoch there 


is this remarkable exception that no 
record is made of his death—-showing 


! that there was something unusual in 


the manner of his removal from the 


because it was involved in the very ; 
nature of piety, or because the fact: world. (2.) The Ilebrew word used 
was communicated to him by direct | by Moses, found in such a connection, 
revelation, Inthe account in Genesis, ,is one which would rather suggest 
there is nothing inconsistent with the | the idea that he had been taken in 
belief that Enoch was characterized : some extraordinary manner from the 
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cause God had translated him: 
for before his translation he had 


world. That word—hp>—means to 


take—with the idea of taking to one’s 
self. Thus Gen. viii, 20,‘ Noah took 
of all beasts and offered a burnt-offer- 
ing.”” Thus it is often used in the 
sense of taking a wife—that is, to one’s 
self (Gen. iv. 19; vi. 2; xii. 19; xix. 
14); and then it is used in the sense 
of taking away; Gen. xiv. 12; xxvii. 
35; Job i. 21; xii. 20; Ps. xxxi. 13°; 
Jer. xv.15. The word, therefore, would 
naturally suggest the idea that he had 
been taken by God to himself, or had 
been removed in an extraordinary 
manner from the earth. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that the word is 
not used anywhere in the Scriptures 
to denote aremoval by death, and that 
in the only other instance in which it 
(=p>) is used in relation to a removal 
from this world, it occurs in the state- 
ment respecting the translation of 
Elijah. ‘‘ And the sons of the prophets 
that were at Bethel, came forth to 
Elisha, and said to him, Knowest thou 
that the Lord will take away (n>) 
thy master from thy head to-day ?” 
2 Kings ii. 3,5; comp. ver. 11. ‘This 
transaction, where there could be no 
doubt about the manner of the re- 
moval, shows in what sense the word 
is used in Genesis. (3.) It was so un- 
derstood by the translators of the 
Septuagint. The apostle has used the 
same word in this place which is em- 
ployed by the Seventy in Gen. v. 24— 
psra2ridnu:. This word means to trans- 
pose, to put in another place; and 
then to transport, transfer, translate ; 
Acts vii. 16; Heb. vii. 12. It pro- 
perly expresses the removal to another 
place, and is the very word which 
would be used on the supposition that 
one was taken to heaven without dy- 
ing, (4.) This interpretation of the 
passage in Genesis by Paul is in ac- 
cordance with the uniform interpreta- 
tion of the Jews. In the Targum of 
Onkelos it is evidently supposed that 
Enoch was translated without dying. 
In that Targum the passage in Gen. 
v, 24 is rendered, ‘“‘ And Enoch walked 
in the fear of the Lord, and was not, 
for the Lord did not put him to death” 
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this testimony, that he pleased 
God. 


So also in Ec- 
clesiasticus or the Son of Sirach (xlix. 
14), “‘ But upon the earth was no man 
created like Enoch; for he was taken 
from the earth.” These opinions of 
the Jews and of the early translators, 
are of value only as showing that the 
interpretation which Paul has put 
upon Gen. v. 2 is the natural inter- 
pretation. It is such as occurs to se- 
parate writers, without collusion, and 
thus shows that this is the meaning 
most naturally suggested by the pas- 
sage. J That he should not see death. 
That is, that he should not experience 
death, or be made personally ac- 
quainted with it. The word taste 
often occurs in thesamesense. Heb. 
ii. 9, ‘That he should taste death for 
every man;” comp. Matt. xvi. 28; 
Mark ix. 1; Luke ix 27. { And was 
not found; Gen. v. 24, “And he was 
not.” ‘That is, he was not in the land 
of the living. Paul retains the word 
used in the Septuagint. { He had this 
testimony, thac he pleased God. Im- 
plied in the declaration in Gen. v. 22, 
that he “ walked with God.” This 
denotes a state of friendship between 
God and him, and of course implies 
that his conduct was pleasing to God. 
The apostle appeals here to the sense 
of the account in Genesis, but does 
not retain the very words. The mean- 
ing here is not that the testimony re- 
specting Enoch was actually given 
before his translation, but that the 
testimony relates to his having pleased 
God before he was removed. Stuart. 
In regard to this instructive fragment 
of history, and to the reasons why 
Enoch was thus removed, we may 
make the following remarks. (1.) The 
age in which he lived was undoubt- 
edly one of great wickedness. Enoch 
is selected as the only one of that ge- 
neration signalized by eminent piety, 
and he appears to have spent his life 
in publicly reproving a sinful genera- 
tion, and in warning them of the ap- 
proaching judgment; Jude 14, 15. 
‘The wickedness which ultimately led 
to the universal deluge seems already 
to have commenced in the earth, and 
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Enoch, like Noah, his great-grand- 
son, was raised up as a preacher of 
righteousness to reprove a sinful gen- 
eration. (2.) It is not improbable that 
the great truths of religion in that 
age were extensively denied, and pro- 
bably among other things the future 
state, the resurrection, the belief that 
man would exist in another world, 
and that it was maintained that death 
was the end of being—was an eternal 
sleep. If so, nothing could be better 
adapted to correct the prevailing evils 
than the removal of an eminent man, 
without dying, from the world. His 
departure would thus confirm the in- 
structions of his life, and his removal, 
like the death of saints often now, 
would serve to make an impression 
which his living instructions would 
not. (3.) His removal is, in itself, 
a very important and instructive fact 
in history. It has occurred in no 
other instance except that of Elijah ; 
nor has any other living man been 
translated to heaven except the Lord 
Jesus. That fact was instructive in 
a great many respects. (#) It showed 
that there was a future state—another 
world. (b) It showed that the body 
might exist in that future state— 
though doubtless so changed as to 
adapt it to the condition of things 
there. (c) It prepared the world to 
credit the account of the ascension of 
the Redeemer. If Enoch and Elijah 
were removed thus without dying, 
there was no intrinsic improbability 
that the Lord Jesus would be removed 
after having died and risen again. 
(d) It furnishes a demonstration of 
the doctrine that the saints will exist 
hereafter, which meets all the argu- 
ments of the sceptic and the infidel. 
One single fact overturns all the mere 
speculations of philosophy, and ren- 
ders nugatory all the objections of the 
sceptic. The infidel argues against 
the truth of the resurrection and of 
the future state from the difficulties 
attending the doctrine. A single case 
of one who has been raised up from 
the dead, or who has been removed 
to heaven, annihilates all such argu- 
ments—for how can supposed difficul- 
ties destroy a well-authenticated fact? 
(ec) It is an encouragement to piety. 
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It shows that God regards his friends ; 
that their fidelity and holy living 
please him ; and that in the midst of 
eminent wickedness and a scofing 
world tt is possible so to live as to 
please God. Theconduct ofthis holy 
man, therefore, is an encouragement 
to us to do-our duty though we stand 
alone; and to defend the truth though 
all who live with us upon the earth 
deny and deride it. (4.) The removal 
of Enoch shows that the same thing 
would be possible in the case of every 
saint. God could do it in other cases, 
as well as in his, with equal ease. 
That his friends, therefore, are suf- 
fered-to remain on the earth; that 
they linger on in enfeebled health, or 
are crushed by calamity, or are 
stricken down by the pestilence as 
others are, is not because God could 
not remove them as Enoch was with- 
out dying, but because there is some 
important reason why they should re- 
main and linger, and suffer, and die. 
Among those reasons may be such as 
the following. (a) The regular ope- 
ration of the laws of nature as now 
constituted, require it. Vegetables 
die; the inhabitants of the deep die ; 
the fowls that fly in the air, and the 
beasts that roam over hills and plains 
die ; and man, by his sins, is brought 
under the operation of this great uni- 
versal law. It would be possible in- 
deed for God to save his people from 
this law, but it would require the in- 
terposition of continued miracles, and 
it is better to have the laws of nature 
regularly operating, than to have them 
constantly set aside by divine inter- 
position. (b) The power of religion 
is now better illustrated in the way 
in which the saints are actually re- 
moved from the earth, than it would 
be if they were all translated. Its 
power is now seen in its enabling us 
to overcome the dread of death, and 
in its supporting us in the pains and 
sorrows of the departing hour. It is 
a good thing to discipline the soul so 
that it will not fear to die; it shows 
how superior religion is to ail the 
forms of philosophy, that it enables 
the believer to look calmly forward 
to his own certain approaching death. 
It is an important matter to keep this 
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6 But without faith 2 ¢: im- 
possible to please « him: for he that 
cometh to God must believe that 
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he is, and ¢hat he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. 
@ Ps.106.24-26. 


up from age to age, and to show to 
each generation that religion can 
overcome the natural apprehension 
of the most fearful calamity which 
befalls a creature — death ; and can 
make man calm in the prospect of 
lying beneath the clods of the valley, 
cold, dark, alone, to moulder back to 
his native dust. (c) The death of the 
Christian does good. It preaches to 
the living. The calm resignation ; 
the peace ; the triumph of the dying 
believer, is a constant admonition to 
a thoughtless and wicked world. The 

deathbed of the Christian proclaims 

the mercy of God from generation to 

generation, and there is not a dying 

saint who may not, and who probably 

does not do great good in the closing 

hours of his earthly being. (d) It 

may be added that the present ar- 

rangement falls in with the general 

laws of religion that we are to be in- 

fluenced by faith, not by sight. If all 

Christians were removed like Enoch, 

it would be an argument for the truth 

of religion addressed constantly to the 

senses. But this is not the way in 

which the evidence of the truth of re- 

ligion is proposed to man. It is sub- 

mitted to his understanding, his con- 

science, his heart; and in this there 

is of design a broad distinction be- 

tween religion and other things. Men 

act in other matters under the influ- 

ence of the senses; it is designed that 

in religion they shall act under the 

influence of higher and nobler consi- 

dcrations, and that they shall be in- 

fluenced not solely by a reference to 

what is passing before their eyes, but 

to the things which are not seen. 

6. But without faith it is impossible 
to please him. Without conjidence in 
God —in his fidelity, his truth, his 
wisdom, his promises. And this is 
as true in other things as in religion. 
It is impossible for a child to please 
his father unless he has confidence in 
him. It is impossible for a wife to 
please her husband, or a husband a' 
wife, unless they have confidence in’ 
gach other. If there is distrust and - 


jealousy on either part, there is dis- 
cord and misery. We cannot be 
pleased with a professed friend unless 
he has such confidence in us as to 
believe our declarations and promises. 
The same thing is true of God. He 
cannot be pleased with the man who 
has no confidence in him; who doubts 
the truth of his declarations and pro- 
mises ; who does not believe that his 
ways are right, or that he is qualified 
for universal empire. The require- 
ment of faith or confidence in God is 
not arbitrary ; it is just what we re- 
quire of our children, and partners in 
life, and friends, as the indispensable 
condition of our being pleased with 
them. J For he that cometh to God. 
In any way—as aworshipper. This 
is alike required in public worship, 
in the family, and in secret devotion. 
q Must belicve that he is. That God 
exists. ‘This is the first thing required 
in worship. Evidently we cannot 
come to him in an acceptable manner 
if we doubt his existence. We donot 
see him, but we must believe that ne 
is; we cannot form in our mind a 
correct image of God, but this should 
not prevent a conviction that there 7s 
such a Being. But the declaration 
here implies more than that there 
should be a general persuasion of the 
truth that there isa God. It is ne- 
cessary that we have this belief in 
lively exercise in the act of drawing 
near to him, and that we should real- 
ize that we are actually in the pre- 
sence of theall-secing Jenovan. T And 
that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him. This is equally ne- 
cessary as the belief that he exists. 
If we could not believe that God would 
hear and answer our prayers, there 
could be no encouragement to call 
upon him. It is not meant here that 
the desire of the reward is to be the 
motive for seeking God—for the apos- 
tle makes no affirmation on that 
point; but that it is impossible to 
make an acceptable approach to him 
unless we have this belief. 

7. By faith Noah. It is less diffi- 
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7 By faith Noah, ¢ being warn- 
ed of God of things not seen as 
yet, |! moved with fear, prepared 

a@ Gen.6,14-22. 1 or, being wary. 


cult to see that Noah must have been 
influenced by faith than that Abel 
and Enoch were. Everything which 
Noah did in reference to the threat- 
ened deluge, was done in virtue of 
simple faith or belief of what God 
said. It was not because he could 
show from the course of events that 
things were tending to such a catas- 
trophe; or because such an event had 
occurred before, rendering it proba- 
ble that it would be likely to occur 
again ; or because this was the com- 
mon belief of men, and it was easy 
to fall into this himself. It was sim- 
ply because God had informed him 
of it, and he put unwavering reliance 
on the truth of the divine declaration. 
{ Being warned of God; Gen. vi. 13. 
The Greek word here used means 
divinely admonished ; comp. ch. viii. 
5. ¥ Of things not seen as yet. Of 
the flood which was yet future. The 
meaning is, that there were no visi- 
ble signs of it; there was nothing 
which could be a basis of calculation 
that it would occur. This admoni- 
tion was given an hundred and twenty 
years before the deluge, and of course 
long before there could have been any 
natural indications that it would oc- 
cur. § Moved with fear. Marg. Be- 
ing wary. The Greek word —:acba- 
Ssis — occurs only here and in Acts 
xxiii. 10, ‘The chief captain fear- 
ing lest Paul,” &ce. The rown occurs 
in IIeb. v. 7, And was heard in that 
he feared,” (sce Note on that place), 
and in Ileb. xii. 28, ‘* With rever- 
ence and godly fear.”” ‘The verb pro- 
perly means, to act with caution, to be 
circumspect, and then to fear, to be 
afraid. So far as the word is con- 
cerned, if might mean here that Noah 
was influenced by the dread of what 
was coming, or it may mean that he 
was influenced by proper caution and 
reverence for God. The latter mean- 
ing agrees better with the scope of 
the remarks of Paul, and is probably 
the true sense. Ilis reverence and 
respect for God induced him to act 
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an ark to the saving of his house ; 
by the which he condemned the 
world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith. 


under the belief that what he had 


said was true, and that the calamity 
which he had predicted would cer- 
tainly come upon the world. § Pre- 
pared an ark to the saving of his house. 
[In order that his family might be 
saved. Gen. vi. 14—22. ‘The salva- 
tion here referred to was preservation 
from the flood. {| Bythe which. By 
which faith. J He condemned the 
world. That is, the wicked world 
around him. The meaning is, that 
by his confidence in God, and his pre- 
paration for the flood, he showed the 
wisdom of his own course and the 
folly of theirs. We have the same 
phrase now in common use where 
one who sets a good example is said 
to ‘condemn others.” He shows the 
guilt and folly of their lives by the 
contrast between his conduct and 
theirs. The wickedness of the sin- 
ner is condemned not only by preach- 
ing, and by the admonitions and 
threatenings of the law of God, but 
by the conduct of every good man. 
The language of such a life is as 
plain a rebuke of the sinner as the 
most fearful denunciations of divine 
wrath, Q And became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith. The 
phrase “heir of righteousness’’ here 
means properly that he acquired, gain- 
ed, or became possessed of that right- 
eousness. It does not refer so much 
to the mode by which it was done as 
if it were by inheritance, as to the 
fact that he obtained it. The word 
heir is nsed in this general sense in 
Rom. iv. 18, 14; Titus iii. 7 ; Heb. i. 
2; vi. 17. Noah was not the heir to 
that righteousness by inheriting it 
from his ancestors, but in virtue of it 
he was regarded as among the heirs 
or sons of God, and as being a pose 
sessor of that righteousness which is 
connected with faith. The phrase 
“righteousness which is by faith” re- 
fers to the fact that he was regarded 
andtreated as arightcous man. Notes 
on Rom. i. 17. It is observable here 
that it is not said that Noah had spe- 
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cific faith in Christ, or that his being 
made heir of the righteousness of 
faith depended on that, but it was in 
connection with his believing what 
God said respecting the deluge. It 
was faith or confidence in God which 
was the ground of his justification, 
in accordance with the general doc- 
trine of the Scrip ares that it is only 
by faith that man can be saved, though 
the specific mode of faith was not 
that which is required now under the 
gospel In the early ages of the world, 
when few truths were revealed, a cor- 
dial belief of any of those truths 
showed that there was real confidence 
in God, or that the principle of faith 
was in the heart ; in the fuller reve- 
lation which we enjoy, we are not 
only to believe those truths, but spe- 
cifically to believe in him who has 
made the great atonement for sin, and 
by whose merits all have been saved 
who have entered heaven. The same 
faith or confidence in God which led 
Noah to believe what God said about 
the deluge would have led him to be- 
lieve what he has said about the Re- 
deemer; and the same confidence in 
God which led him to commit him- 
self to his safe keeping in an ark on 
the world of waters, would have led 
him to commit his soul to the safe 
keeping of the Redeemer, the true 
ark of safety. As the principle of 
faith, therefore, existed in the heart 
of Noah, it was proper that he should 
become, with others, an “heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith.” 

[If this righteousness which is by faith ve 
the same with that in Rom. i. 17; iii. 21; 
and of this there can be no doubt—if it be 
the same with that which forms the ground 
of the sinner’s justification in every age, 
namely, the glorious righteousness which 
Christ has wrought out in his active and pas- 
sive obedience—then clearly there isno way 
of getting possession of this, but by faith in 
Jesus, And, without doubt, by ¢his faith, 
Noah was saved. It is absurd to suppose 
that the doctrine of salvation by the Re- 
deemer was unknown to him. Was not the 
ark itself a type and pledge of this salvation ? 
1 Peter iii, 21. Was Noah ignorant of the 
promise concerning the Messiah? Dr. Owen 
can scarce speak with patience of the view 
that excludes Christ as the specific object of 
Noah’s faith, “ That in this faith of the pa- 
triarchs no respect was had unto Christ and 
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his righteousness, is such a putid figment, is 
so destructive of the first promises, and of all 
true faith in the church of old, is so inconsis- 
tent with, and contrary to the design of the 
apostle, and is so utterly destructive of the 
whole force of his argument, that it deserves 
no consideration.” The Idea indeed seems 
to derogate from the glory of Christ as the 
alone object of faith and salvation in every 
age; sé2 also Scott, Bloomfield, M‘Lean.] 
In regard to the circumstances 
which show the strength of his faith, 
we may make the following remarks, 
(1.) It pertained to a very distant fu- 
ture event. It looked forward to that 
which was to happen after a lapse of 
an hundred and twenty years. This 
was known to Noah (Gen. vi. 3), and 
at this long period before it occurred, 
he was to begin to build an ark to save 
himself and family ; to act as though 
this would be undoubtedly true. This 
is a much longer period than man now 
is required to exercise faith before 
that is realized which is the object of 
belief. Rare is it that three scoro 
years intervene between the time when 
a man first believes in God and when 
he enters into heaven; much more 
frequently it is but a few months or 
days ; not an instance now occurs in 
which the period is lengthened out to 
an hundred and twenty years. (2.) 
There was no outward evidence that 
what Noah believed would occur. 
There were no appearances in nature 
which indicated that there would be 
such a flood of waters after more than 
a century had passed away. Thero 
were no breakings up of the fountains 
of the deep ; no marks of the far dis- 
tant storm gathering on the sky which 
could be the basis of the calculation. 
The word of God was the only ground 
of evidence; the only thing to which 
he could refer gainsayers and revilers, 
It is so now. There are no visible 
signs of the coming of the Saviour to 
judge the world. Yet the true be- 
liever feels and acts as 2f it were so 
—resting on the sure word of God. 
(3.) The course of things was much 
against the truth of what Noah be- 
lieved. No such event had ever oc: 
curred. There is no evidence that 
there had ever been a storm of rain 
half sufficient to drown the world; or 
that there had ever been the breaking 
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up of the deep, or that there had been 
ever a partial deluge. For sixteen 
hundred years the course of nature 
had been uniform, and all the force 
of this uniformity would be felt and 
urged when it should be alleged that 
this was to be disturbed and to give 
place to an entire new order of events. 
Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 4. The same thing 
is now felt in regard to the objects of 
the Christian faith. The course of 
events is uniform. The laws of na- 
ture are regular and steady. The 
dead do not leave their graves. Sea- 
sons succeed each other in regular 
succession; men are born, live, and 
die, as in former times; fire does 
not wrap the earth in flames; the 
elements do not melt with fervent 
heat; seed-time and harvest, cold 
and heat, summer and winter follow 
each other, and “ all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of 
the creation.” How many probabili- 
ties are there now, therefore, as there 
were in the time of Noah, against that 
which is the object offaith! (4.) It is 
not improbable that when Noah pro- 
claimed the approaching destruction 
of the world by a deluge, the possi- 
bility of such an event was strongly 
denied by the philosophers of that 
age. The fact that such an event 
could have occurred has been denied 
by infidel philosophers in our own 
times, and attempts have been gravely 
made to show that the earth did not 
contain water enough to cover its sur- 
face to the height mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and that no condensation 
of the vapour in the atmosphere could 
produce such an effect. It is not im- 
probable that some such arguments 
may have been used in the time of 
Noah, and 2% zs morally certain that 
he could not meet those arguments by 
any philosophy of his own. There is no 
reason to think that he was endowed 
with such a knowledge of chemistry 
as to be able to show that such a 
thing was possible, or that he had 
such an acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of the earth as to demonstrate 
that it contained within itself the ele- 
ments of its own destruction. All 
that he could oppose to such specula- 
tions was the simple declaration of 
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God ; and the same thing is also true 
now in regard to the cavils and phi- 
losophical arguments of infidelity. 
Objections drawn from philosophy are 
often made against the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body; the destruc- 
tion of the earth by the agency of fire ; 
and even the existence of the soul 
after death. These difficulties may 
be obviated partly by science ; but the 
proof that these events will occur, 
does not depend on science. It is a 
matter of simple faith; and all that 
we can in fact oppose to these objec- 
tions isthe declaration of God. The 
result showed that Noah was not a 
fool or a fanatic in trusting to the 
word of God against the philosophy 
of his age; and the result will show 
the same of the Christian in his con- 
fiding in the truth of the divine de- 
clarations against the philosophy of 
his age. (5.) It is beyond all ques- 
tion that Noah would be subjected to 
much ridicule and scorn. He would 
be regarded as a dreamer ; a fanatic ; 
an alarmist ; a wild projector. The 
purpose of making preparation for 
such an event as the flood, to occur 
after the lapse of an hundred and 
twenty years, and when there were 
no indications of it, and all appearan- 
ces were against it, would be regarded 
as in the highest degree wild and 
visionary. The design of building a 
vessel which would outride the storm, 
and which would live in such an open 
sea, and which would contain all sorts 
of animals, with the food for them for 
‘an indefinite period, could not but have 
been regarded as eminently ridicu- 
lous. When the ark was preparing, 
nothing could have been a more hap- 
py subject for scoffing and jibes. In 
such an age, therefore, and in such 
circumstances, we may suppose that 
all the means possible would have 
been resorted to, to pour contempt on 
such an undertaking. They who had 
wit, would find here an ample subject 
for its exercise ; if ballads were made 
then, no more fertile theme for a pro- 
fane song could be desired than this ; 
and in the haunts of revelry, intem- 
perance, and pollution, nothing would 
furnish a finer topic to give point to 
@ jest, than the credulity and folly ot 
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8 By faith Abraham ¢ when 
he was called to go out into a 


place which he should after re- |, 
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ceive for an inheritance, obeyed ; 
and he went out, not knowing whi- 
ther he went. 


the old man who was building the , waters cover the sea. Yet that time 
ark. It would require strong faith |may seem to be long delayed. Wick- 


to contend thus with the wit, the sar- | edness triumphs. 


A large part of the 


casm, the contempt, the raillery, and {earth is still filled with the habita- 


the low jesting, as well as with the 
wisdom and philosophy of a whole 
world. Yet it is a fair illustration of 
what occurs often now, and of the 
strength of that faith in the Christian 
heart which meets meckly and calmly 
the scoffs and jeers of a wicked gene- 
ration. (6.) All this would be height- 
ened by delay. The time was distant. 
What now completes four generations 
would have passed away before the 
event predicted would occur. Youth 
grew up to manhood, and manhood 
passed on to old age, and still there 
were no signs of the coming storm. 
That was no feeble faith which could 
hold on in this manner, for an hun- 
dred and twenty years, believing un- 
waveringly that all which God had 
said would be accomplished. But it 
is an illustration of faith in the Chris- 
tian church now. The church main- 
tains the same confidence in God from 
age to age—and regardless of all the 
reproaches of scoffers, and all the ar- 
guments of philosophy, still adheres to 
the truths which God has revealed. 
So with individual Christians. They 
look for the promise. They are ex- 
pecting heaven. ‘They doubt not that 
the time will come when they will be 
received to glory; when their bodies 
will be raised up glorified and im- 
mortal, and when sin and sorrow 
will be no more. In the conflicts 
and trials of life the time of their de- 
liverance may seem to be long de- 
layed. The world may reproach 
them, and Satan may tempt them to 
doubt whether all their hope of hea- 
ven is not delusion. But their faith 
fails not, and though hope seems de- 
layed, and the heart is sick, yet they 
keep the cye on heaven. So it is in 
regard to the final triumphs of the 
gospel. The Christian looks forward 
to the time when the earth shall be 
fall of the knowledge of God as the 


tions of cruelty. The progress of the 

'gospel is slow. The church comes 
up reluctantly to the work. The ene- 
mies of the cause exult and rejoice, 
and ask with scoffing triumph where 
is the evidence that the nations will 
be converted to God? They suggest 
difficulties ; they refer to the num- 
bers, and to the opposition of the ene- 
mies of the true religion; to the 
might of kingdoms, and to the power 
of fixed opinion, and to the hold which 
idolatry has on mankind, and they 
sneeringly inquire at what period will 
the world be converted to Christ ? 
Yet in the face of all difficulties, and 
arguments, and sneers, faith confides 
in the promise of the Father to the 
Son, that the “heathen shall be given 
to him for an inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for a 
possession,” Ps. ii. 8. ‘The faith of 
the true Christian is as strong in the 
fulfilment of this promise, as that of 
Noah was in the assurance that the 
guilty world would be destroyed by a 
flood of waters. 

8. By faith Abraham. There is 
no difficulty in determining that Abra- 
ham was influenced by faith in God. 
The case is even stronger than that 
of Noah, for it is expressly declared, 
Gen. xv. G6, “ And he believed in the 
Lord ; and he counted it to him for 
righteousness.” Comp. Notes Rom. 
iv. 1—5. In the illustrations of the 
power of faith in this chapter, the 
apostle appeals to two instances in 
which it was exhibited by Abraham, 
“the father of the faithful.” Each of 
these required confidence in God of 
extraordinary strength, and each of 
them demanded a special and honour- 
able mention. The first was that 
when he left his own country to go 
to a distant land of strangers (vs. 8— 
10); the other when he showed his 
readiness to sacrifice his own son in 
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9 By faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, as i @ strange 
country, « dwelling in tabernacles 


obedience to the will of God, vers. 17 


—19. J When he was called. Gen. 
xii. 1, “ Now the Lorp had shid unto 
Abraham, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, urto a land that I will 
show thee.” (J Into a place which he 
should after receive for an inheritance, 
vbeyed. To Palestine, or the land of 
Canaan, though that was not indicated 
at the time. J And he went out, not 
knowing whither he went. Gen. xii. 4. 
Abraham at that time took with him 
Sarai, and Lot the son of his brother, 
and “the souls that they had gotten 
in Haran.” ‘Terah, the father of 
Abraham, started on the journey with 
them, but died in Haran; Gen. xi. 31, 
32. The original call was made to 
Abraham,(Gen. xii. 1; Acts vii. 2, 3), 
but he appears to have induced his 
father and his nephew to accompany 
him. At this time he had no children 
(Gen. xi. 30), though it seems proba- 
ble that Lot had; Gen. xii. 5. Some, 
however, understand the expression 
in Gen. xii. 5, “‘and the souls they 
had gotten in Haran,” as referring to 
the servants or domestics that they 
had in various ways procured, and to 
the fact that Abraham and Lot gra- 
dually drew around them a train of 
dependents and followers who were 
disposed to unite with them, and ac- 
company them wherever they went. 
The Chaldee Paraphrast understands 
it of the proselytes which Abraham 
had made there—“ All the souls which 
he had subdued unto the law.” When 
it is said that Abraham “went out, 
not knowing whither he went,” it 
must be understood as meaning that 
he was ignorant to what country he 
would in fact be led. If it be sup- 
posed that he had some general inti- 
mation of the nature of that country, 
and of the direction in which it was 
situated, yet it must be remembered 
that the knowledge of geography was 
then exceedingly imperfect ; that this 
was a distant country ; that it lay be- 
yond a pathless desert, and that probab- 
ly no traveller had ever come from that 
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with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
with him of the same promise. 
@ Gen.13.3,18, *8.1,9. 


land to apprize him what it was. Al] 
this serves to show what was the 
strength of the faith of Abraham. 

9. By faith he sojowrned in the land 
of promise, as ina strange country. 
The land of Canaan that had been 
promised to him and his posterity. 
He resided there as if he were a stran- 
ger and sojourner. He had no pos- 
sessions there which he did not pro- 
cure by honest purchase; he owned 
no land in fee-simple except the small 
piece which he bought for a burial- 
place; see Gen, xxiii. 7—20. In all 
respects he lived there as if he had 
no peculiar right in the soil ; as if he 
never expected to own it; as if he 
were in a country wholly owned by 
others. He exercised no privileges 
which might not have been exercised 
by any foreigner, and which was not 
regarded as a right of common—that 
of feeding his cattle in any unoccu- 
pied part of the land; and he would 
have had no power of ejecting any 
other persons excepting that which 
any one might have enjoyed by the 
pre-occupgncy of the pasture-grounds. 
To all intents and purposes he was 4 
stranger. Yet he seems to have lived 
in the confident and quiet expectation 
that that land would at some period 
come into the possession of his pos- 
terity. It was a strong instance of 
faith that he should cherish this be- 
lief for so long a time, when he was 
a stranger there ; when he gained no 
right in the soil except in the small 
piece that was purchased as a burial- 
place for his wife, and when he saw 
old age coming on and still the whole 
land in the possession of others. 
{ Dwelling in tabernacles. In tents — 
the common mode of living in coun- 
tries where the principal occupation 
is that of keeping flocks and herds. 
His dwelling thus in moveable tents 
looked little like its being his perma- 
nent possession. (| With Isaac and 
Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 
promise, That is, the same thing oc 
curred in regard to them, which had 
to Abraham. They also lived in tents. 
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They acquired no fixed property, and 
no title to the land except to the small 
portion purchased as a burial-place. 
Yet they were heirs of the same 
promise as Abraham, that the land 
would be theirs Though it was still 
owned by others, and filled with its 
native inhabitants, yet they adhered 
to the belief that it would come into 
the possession of their families. In 
their moveable habitations; in their 
migrations from place to place, they 
seem never to have doubted that the 
fixed habitation of their posterity was 
to be there, and that all that had been 
promised would be certainly fulfilled. 

10. For he looked for a city which 
hath foundations. Ithas been doubted 
to what the apostle here refers. Gro- 
tius and some others suppose, that he 
refers to Jerusalem, as a permanent 
dwelling for his posterity, in contra- 
distinction from the unsettled mode 
of life which Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob led. But there is no evidence 
that Abraham looked forward to the 
building of such a city, for no promise 
was made to him of this kind; and 
this interpretation falls evidently be- 
low the whole drift of the passage ; 
comp. vers. 14-—-16; ch. xii. 22; xiii. 
14. Phrases like that of “the city of 
God,” “a city with foundations,” “the 
new Jerusalem,” and ‘the heavenly 
Jerusalem” in the time of the apostle, 
appear to have acquireda kind of tech- 
nical signification. They referred to 
heaven—of which Jerusalem, the seat 
of the worship of God, seems to have 
been regarded as the emblem. Thus 
in ch. xii. 22, the apostle speaks of the 
“heavenly Jerusalem,” and in ch. xiii. 
14, he says, “here have we no con- 
tinuing city, but we seek one to come.”’ 
In Rev. xxi. 2, John says that he 
“saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God, out of hea- 
ven,” and proceeds in that chapter and 
the following to give a most beautiful 
description of it. Even so early as 
the time of Abraham, it would seem 
that the future blessedness of the 
righteous was foretold under the im- 
age of a splendid city reared on per- 
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hath foundations, whose builder aud 
> maker zs God. 


manent foundations. It is remarkable 
that Moses does not mention this as 
an object of the faith of Abraham, 
and it is impossible to ascertain the 
degree of distinctness which this had 
in his view. It is probable that the 
apostle in speaking of his faith in 
this particular did not rely on any 
distinct record, or even any tradition, 
but spoke of his piety in the lan- 
guage which he would use to charac- 
terize religion of any age, or in any 
individual. He was accustomed, in 
common with others of his time, to 
contemplate the future blessedness of 
the righteous under the image of a 
beautiful city; a place where the 
worship of God would be celebrated 
for ever—a city of which Jerusalem 
was the most striking representation 
to the mind of a Jew. It was natural 
for him to speak of strong piety in 
this manner wherever it existed, and 
especially in such a case as that of 
Abraham, who left his own habita- 
tion to wander in a distant land. 
This fact showed that he regarded 
himself as a stranger and sojourner, 
and yet he had a strong expectation 
of a fixed habitation, and a permanent 
inheritance. He must, therefore, have 
looked on to the permanent abodes of 
the righteous ; the heavenly city ;— 
and though he had an undoubted con- 
fidence that the promised land would 
be given to his posterity, yet as he 
did not possess it himself, he must 
have looked for his own permanent 
abode to the fixed residence of the 
just in heaven This passage seems 
to me to prove that Abraham had an 
expectation of future happiness after 
death. There isnot the slightest evi- 
dence that he supposed there would 
be a magnificent and glorious capital 
where the Messiah would personally 
reign, and where the righteous dead, 
raised from their graves, would dwell 
in the second advent of the Redeemer. 
All that the passage fairly implies is, 
that while Abraham. expected the 
possession of the promised land for his 
posterity, yet his faith looked beyond 
this for a permanent home in a fature 
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11 Through faith also ¢ Sarah | herself received strength te con- 
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world. § Whose builder and maker ts 


God. Which would not be reared by 
the agency of man, but of which God 
was the immediate and direct archi- 
tect. This shows conclusively, I think, 
that the reference in this allusion to 
the “city” is not to Jerusalem, as Gro- 
tius supposes; but the language is just 
such as will appropriately describe 
heaven, represented as a city reared 
without human hands or art, and 
founded and fashioned by the skill 
and power of the Deity; comp. Notes 
on 2 Cor.v. 1. The language here 
applied to God as the “ architect” or 
framer of the universe, is often used 
in the classic writers. See Kuinoel 
and Wetstein. The apostle here com- 
mends the faith of Abraham as emi- 
nently strong. The following hints 
will furnish topics of reflection to 
those who are disposed to inquire more 
fully into its strength. (1.) The jour- 
ney which he undertook was then a 
long and dangerous one. The dis- 
tance from Haran to Palestine by a 
direct route was not less than four 
hundred miles, and this journey lay 
across a vast desert—a part of Ara- 
bia Deserta. That journey has al- 
ways been tedious and perilous; but 
to see its real difficulty, we must put 
ourselves into the position in which 
the world was four thousand years 
ago. ‘There was no knowledge of 
the way ; no frequented path ; no fa- 
cility for travelling ; no turnpike or 
rail-way; and such a journey then 
must haya appeared incomparably 
more perilous than almost any which 
could now be undertaken. (2.) He 
was going among strangers. Who 
they were he knew not; but the im- 
pression could not but have been made 
on his mind that they were strangers 
to religion, and that aresidence among 
them would be anything but desira- 
ble. (3.) He was leaving country, and 
home, and friends; the place of his 
birth and the graves of his fathers. 
with the moral certainty that he would 
see them no more. (4.) He had no 
right to the country which he went 
to receive. He could urge no claim 


on the ground of discovery, or inher- 


itance, or conquest at any former pe- 
riod; but though he went in a peace- 
ful manner, and with no power to 
take it, and could urge no claim to it 
whatever, yet he went with the utmost 
confidence that it would bo his. He 
did not even expect to buy it—for he 
had no means to do this, and it seems 
never to have entered his mind to bar- 
gain for it in any way, except for the 
small portion that he needed fora bu- 
rying-ground. (5.) He had no means 
of obtaining possession. He had no 
wealth to purchase it ; no armies to 
conquer it; no title to it which could 
be enforced before the tribunals of 
the land. The prospect of obtaining 
itmust have been distant, and probably 
he saw no means by which it was 
to be done. In sucha case, his only 
hope could be in God. (6.) It is not 
impossible that the enterprise in that 
age might have been treated by the 
friends of the patriarch as perfectly 
wild and visionary. The prevailing 
religion evidently was idolatry, and the 
claim which Abraham set up to a spe- 
cial call from the Most High, might 
have been deemed entirely fanatical. 
To start off on a journey through a 
pathless desert ; to leave his country 
and home, and all that he held dear, 
when he himself knew not whither 
he went ; to go with no means of con- 
quest, but with the expectation that 
the distant and unknown land would 
be given him, could not but have been 
regarded as a singular instance of 
visionary hope. ‘The whole transac- 
tion, therefore, was in the highest de- 
gree an act of simple confidence in 
God, where there was no human ba- 
sis of calculation, and where all the 
principles on which men commonly 
act would have led him to pursue just 
the contrary course. It is, therefore, 
not without reason that the faith of 
Abraham is so commended. 

11. Through faith also Sarah her 
self received strength to conceive seed. 
The word “ herself”? here—a#ir4—im- 
plies that there was something re- 
markable in the fact that ske should 
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ceive seed and was delivered of a 
child when she was past age, be 
cause she judged him faithful ¢ who 
had promised. 

12 Therefore sprang there even 
of one, and him as good as dead, 


so many © as the stars of the sky | 
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1 according to. 
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manifest this faith. Perhaps there 
may be reference here to the incredu- 
lity with which she at first received 
the announcement that she should 
have a child; Gen. xviii. 11,18. Even 
her strong incredulity was overcome, 
and though everything seemed to 
render what was announced impos- 
sible, and though she was so much 
disposed to laugh at the very sugges- 
tion at first, yet her unbelief was over- 
come, and she ultimately credited the 
divine promise. The apostle does not 
state the authority for his assertion 
that the strength of Sarah was deriv- 
ed from her faith, nor when particu- 
larly it was exercised. The argu- 
ment seems to be, that here was a 
case where all human probabilities 
were against what was predicted, and 
where, therefore, there must have 
been simple trust in God. Nothing 
else but faith could have led her to 
believe that in her old age she would 
have borne a son. J When she was 
past age. She was at this time more 
than ninety years of age; Gen. xvii. 
17; comp. Gen. xviii. 11. Y Because 
she judged him faithful who had pro- 
mised. She had no other ground of 
confidence or expectation. All hu- 
man probability was against the sup- 
position that at her time of life she 
would be a mother. 

12. Therefore sprang there even of 
one. Fromasingle individual. What 
is observed here by the apostle as wor- 
thy of remark, is, shat the whole Jew- 
ish people sprang from one man, and 
that as the reward of his strong faith 
he was made the father and founder 
of a nation. J And him as good as 
dead. So far as the subject under 
discussion is concerned. To human 
appearance there was no more proba- 
bility, that he would have a son at 
that period of life, than that the dead 
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in multitude, and as the sand 
which is by the sea shore innumer- 
able. 

13 These all died ! in faith, not 
having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were 
persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed ¢ that they 


— 


would have. § So many as the stars 
in the sky, &c. Aninnumerable mul- 
titude. This was agreeable to the 
promise ; Gen. xv.5; xxii. 17. Tho 
phrases here used are often employed 
to denote a vast multitude, as nothing 
appears more numerous than the stars 
of heaven, or than the sands that lie 
on the shores of the ocean. The 
strength of faith in this case was, that 
there was simple confidence in God 
in the fulfilment of a promise where 
all human probabilities were against 
it. This is, therefore, an illustration 
of the nature of faith. It does not 
depend on human reasoning; on anal- 
ogy ; on philosophical probabilities ; on 
the foreseen operation of natural laws; 
but on the mere assurance of God— 
no matter what may be the difficul- 
ties to human view, or the improba- 
bilities against it. 

13. These all died in faith. That 
is, those who had been just mentioned 
—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah. 
It was true of Abel and Noah also 
that they died in faith, but they are 
not included in ¢hts declaration, for 
the “ promises”’ were not particularly 
entrusted to them, and if the word 
“these” be made to include them it 
must include Enoch also, who did not 
die at all. ‘’he phrase here used, 
“ these all died in faith,” does not mean 
that they died in the exercise or pos- 
session of religion, but more strictly 
that they died not having possessed 
what was the object of their faith. 
They had been looking for something 
future, which they did not obtain 
during their lifetime, and died believ- 
ing that it would yet be theirs, J Not 
having received the promises. ‘That is, 
not having received the fulfilment of 
the promises; or the promised bless- 
ings. ‘The promises themselves they 
had received ; comp. Luke xxiv. 49; 
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were strangers and pilgrims on the | declare plainly that they seek a 
‘country. 


earth. 
14 For they that say such things 


Acts i. 4; ii. 39; Gal. iii. L4, and vers. 
33, 39 of this chapter. In all these 
places the word promise is used by 
metonymy for the thing promised. 
@ But having seen them afar of. Hav- 
ing seen that they would be fulfilled 
in future times; comp. John viii. 56. 
It is probable that the apostle here 
means that they saw the entire fuljil- 
mentof all that the promises embraced 
in the future—that is, the bestowment 
of the land of Canaan, the certainty 
of a numerous posterity, and of the 
entrance into the heavenly Canaan 
—the world of fixed and permanent 
rest. According to the reasoning 
of the apostle here the “ promises’’ to 
which they trusted included all these 
things. J And were persuaded of 
them. Had no doubt of their reality. 
gq And embraced them. This word 
implies more than our word embrace 
frequently does; that is, to receive as 
true. It means properly to draw to 
one’s self ; and then to embrace as one 
does a friend from whom he has been 
separated. It then means to greet, 
salute, welcome, and here means a 
joyful grecting of those promises ; or 
a pressing them to the heart as we do 
afriond. It was not a cold and for- 
mal reception of them, but a warm 
and hearty welcome. Such is the na- 
ture of true faith when it embraces 
the promises of salvation. No act of 
pressing a friend to the bosom is ever 
more warm and cordial. And con- 
fessed that they were strangers. Thus 
Abraham said (Gen. xxiii. 4), “I am 
a stranger and a sojourner with you.” 
That is, he regarded himself as a fo- 
reigner ; as having no home and no 
possessions there. It was on this 
ground that he proposed to buy a bu- 
rial-place of the sonsof Heth. § And 
pilgrims. Thisis the word —xragsrdn- 
foos—which is used by Abraham, as 
rendered by the LXX. in Gen. xxiii. 4, 
and which is there translated ‘ so- 
journer” in the common English ver- 
sion. The word pilgrim means pro- 
perly a wanderer, a traveller, and par- 
ticularly one who leaves his own 


country to visit a holy place. This 
sense does not q ‘iée suit the meaning 
here, orin Gen. xxiii. 4. The Hebrew 
word—s°m —means properly one who 
dwells in a place, and particularly 
one who is a mere resident without 
the rights of a citizen. ‘The Greek 
word means a by-resident; one who 
lives by another; or among a people 
not his own. This is the idea here. 
It is not that they confessed them- 
selves to be wanderers ; or that they 
had left their home to visit a holy 
place, but that they resided as mere 
sojourners in a country that was not 
theirs. What might be their ultimate 
destination, or their purpose, is not 
implied in the meaning of the word. 
They were such as reside awhile 
among another people, but have no 
permanent home there. J Ox theearth. 
he phrase here used—ial ris yne— 
might mean merely on the land of 
Canaan, but the apostle evidently uses 
it in a larger sense as denoting the 
earth in general. There can be no 
doubt that this accords with the views 
which the patriarchs had—regarding 
themselves not only as strangers in 
the land of Canaan, but feeling that 
the same thing was true in reference 
to their whole residence upon the earth 
—thatit was not their permanent home. 

14. For they that say such things, &c. 
That speak of themselves as having 
come into a land of strangers ; and 
that negotiate for a small piece of 
land, not to cultivate, but to bury their 
dead. So we should think of any 
strange people coming among us now 
—who lived in tents; who frequently 
changed their residence; who be- 
came the purchasers of no land ex- 
cept to bury their dead, and who never 
spake of becoming permanent resi- 
dents. We should think that they 
were in search of some place as their 
home, and that they had not yet found 
it. Such people were the Hebrew 
patriarchs. They lived and acted just 
as if they had not yet found a perma- 
nent habitation, but were travelling 
in search of one. 
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18 And truly if they had been 
mindfulof that county from whence 
they came out, they might have had 
opportunity to have returned : 

16 But now they desire a 


15. And trulyif they had been mind- 
ful of that country, de. If they had 
remembered it with sufficient interest 
and affection to have made them de- 
sirous to return. § They might have 
had opportunityto havercturned. The 
journey was not so long or perilous 
that they could not have retraced their 
steps. It would have been no more 
difficult or dangerous for them to do 
that than it was to make the journey 
at first. This shows that their re- 
maining as strangers and sojourners 
in the land of Canaan was voluntary. 
They preferred it, with all its incon- 
veniences and hardships, to a return 
to their native land. The same thing 
is true of all the people of God now. 
If they choose to return to the world, 
and to engage again in all its vain 
pursuits, there is nothing to hinder 
them. There are ‘ opportunities” 
enough. There are abundant induce- 
ments held out. There are numerous 
gay and worldly friends who would 
regard it as a matter of joy and tri- 
umph to have them return to vanity 
and folly again. ‘They would welcome 
them to their society ; rejoice to have 
them participate in their pleasures ; 
and be willing that they should share 
in the honours and the wealth of 
the world. And they might do it. 
There are multitudes of Christians 
who could grace, as they once did, 
the ball-room; who could charm the 
social party by song and wit; who 
could rise to the highest posts of of- 
fice, or compete successfully with 
others in the race for the acquisition 
of fame. They have seen and tasted 
enough of the vain pursuits of the 
world to satisfy them with their va- 
nity ; they are convinced of the sin- 
fulness of making these things the 
great objects of living; their affec- 
tions are now fixed on higher and 
nobler objects, and they choose not to 
return to those pursuits again, but to 
live as strangers and sojourners on 
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better country, that is, an hea- 
venly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God : 4 
for he hath prepared for them a 
city.> 

@ Ex. 3.6,15. 
the earth—for there is nothing more 
voluntary than religion. 

16. But now they desire a better 
country, that ts, an heavenly. That is, 
at the time referred to when they con- 
fessed that they were strangers and 
sojourners, they showed that they 
sought a better country than the one 
which they had left. They lived as 
if they had no expectation of a per- 
manent residence on earth, and were 
looking to another world. The argu- 
ment of the apostle here appears to 
be based upon what is apparent from 
the whole history, that they had a 
confident belief that the land of Ca- 
naan would be given to their posterity, 
but as for themselves they had no ex- 
pectation of permanently dwelling 
there, but looked to a home in the 
heavenly country. Hence they formed 
no plans for conquest; they laid claim 
to no title in the soil; they made no 
purchases of farms for cultivation ; 
they lived and died without owning 
any land except enough to bury their 
dead All this appears as if they 
looked for a final home in a “better 
country, evena heavenly.” J Where- 
fore God is not ashamed. to be called 
their God. Since they had such an 
elevated aim, he was willing to speak 
of himself as their God and Friend, 
They acted as became his friends, 
and he was not ashamed of the rela- 
tion which he sustained to them. The 
language to which the apostle evi- 
dently refers here is that which is 
found in Ex. iii. 6, “I am the Godfof 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob.” We are not to sup- 
pose that God is ever ashamed of any- 
thing that he does. The meaning 
here is, that they had acted in such 
a manner that it was fit that he should 
show towards them the character of 
a Benefactor, Protector, and Friend. 
{ For he hath prepared for them a city. 
Such as they had expected—a hea- 
venly residence; ver. 10. ‘There is 
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17 By faith Abraham, when 4 
he was tried, offered up Isaac; 
and he that had received the pro- 

a Gen. 22. 1, &c.; Ja. 2.21. 


evidently here a reference to heaven, 
represented as a city—the new Jeru- 
salem— prepared for his people by God 
himself; comp. Notes on Matt. xxv. 
84. Thus they obtained what they 
had looked for by faith. The wan- 
dering and unsettled patriarchs to 
whom the promise was made, and 
who showed all their lives that they 
regarded themselves as strangers and 
pilgrims, were admitted to the home 
of permanent rest, and their poste- 
rity was ultimately admitted to the 
possession of the promised land. No- 
thing could more certainly demon- 
strate that the patriarchs believed in 
a future state than this passage. 
They did not expect a permanent 
home on earth. They made no efforts 
to enter into the possession of the pro- 
mised land themselves. They quietly 
and calmly waited for the time when 
God would give it to their posterity, 
and in the meantime for themselves 
they looked forward to their perma- 
nent home in the heavens. Even in 
this early period of the world, there- 
fore, there was the confident expecta- 
tion of the future state ; comp. Notes 
on Matt. xxii. 31, 32. We may re- 
mark, that the life of the patriarchs 
was, in all essential respects, such as 
we should lead. They looked forward 
to heaven ; they sought no permanent 
possessions here ; they regarded them- 
selves as strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth. Soshould we be. In our 
more fixed and settled habits of life ; 
in our quiet homes ; in our residenco 
in the land in which we were born, 
and in the society of old and tried 
friends, we should yet regard our- 
selves as ‘ strangers and sojourvers.” 
We have here no fixed abode. The 
houses in which we dwell will soon 
be occupied by others; the paths in 
which we go will soon be trod by the 
feet of others; the fields which we 
cultivate will soon be ploughed and 
sown and reaped by others. Others 
will read the books which we read; 
sit down at the tables where we sit ; 
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mises offered up his only begotten 
son, 
18! Of whom it was said, ® 
lor, Zo. b Gen. 21.12. 


lie on the beds where we repose ; 
occupy the chambers where we shall 
die, and from whence we shall be 
removed to our graves. Ifwe have 
any permanent home, it is in heaven ; 
and that we have, the faithful lives 
of the patriarchs teach us, and the 
unerring word of God everywhere 
assures us. 

17. By faith Abraham. The apos- 
tle had stated one strong instance of 
the faith of Abraham, and he now re- 
fers to one still more remarkable— 
the strongest illustration of faith, un- 
doubtedly, which has ever been evinced 
in our world. J When he was tried. 
The word here used is rendered tempt- 
ed, in Matt. iv. 1, 3; xvi. 1; xix. 8; 
xxii. 18, 35, and in twenty-two other 
places in the New Testament; prove, 
in John vi.6; hath gone about, in Acts 
xxiv. 6; examine, 2 Cor. xiii. 5; and 
tried, in Rey. ii. 2, 10; iii. 10. It 
does not mean here, as it often does, 
to place inducements before one to 
lead him to do wrong, but to subject 
his faith toa trial in order to test its 
genuineness and strength. The mean- 
ing here is, that Abraham was placed 
in circumstances which showed what 
was the real strength of his confi- 
dence in God. J Offered up Isaac. 
That is, he showed that he was ready 
and willing to make the sacrifice, and 
would have done it if he had not 
been restrained by the voice of the 
angel; Gen. xxii. 11,12. So far as 
the intention of Abraham was con- 
cerned, the deed was done, for he had 
made every preparation for the offer- 
ing, and was actually about to take 
the life of his son. (And he that 
had received the promises offered up 
his only begotten son. The promises 
particularly of a numerous posterity. 
The fulfilment of those promises de- 
pended on him whom he was now 
about to offer asa sacrifice. If Abra- 
ham had been surrounded with chil- 
dren, or ifno special promise of a nu- 
merous posterity had been made to 
him, this act would not have been 50 
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That in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called : 
19 Accounting that God was able 


remarkable It would in any case 
have been a strong act of faith; it 
was peculiarly strong in his ease from 
the circumstances that he had an only 
son, and that the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise depended on his life. 

18. Of whom it was said, That in 
Isaac shall thy sced be called ; Gen. 
xxi. 12, A numerous posterity had 
been promised to him. It was there 
said expressly that this promise was 
not to be fulfilled through the son of 
Abraham, by the bondwoman Hagar, 
but through Isaac. Of course, it was 
implied that Isaac was to reach man- 
hood, and yet notwithstanding this, 
and notwithstanding Abraham fully 
believed it, he prepared deliberately, 
in obedience to the divine command, 
to put him todeath. The phrase “thy 
seed be called” means, that his pos- 
terity was to be named after Isaac, or 
was to descend only from him. The 
word “ called”’ in the Scriptures is of- 
ten equivalent to the verb to be ; see 
Isa. lvi. 7. To name or call a thing 
was the same as to say that it was, 
or that it existed. It does not mean 
here that his spiritual children were 
to be called or selected from among 
the posterity of Isaac, but that the 
posterity promised to Abraham would 
descend neither from Ishmael nor the 
sons of Keturah, but in the line of 
Tsaac. This is a strong circumstance 
insisted on by the apostle to show 
the strength of Abraham’s faith. It 
was shown not only by his willing- 
ness to offer. up the child of his old 
age—his only son by his beloved wife, 
but by his readiness, at the command 
of God, to sacrifice even him on 
whom the fulfilment of the promises 
depended. 

19. Accounting that God was able 
to raise him up even from the dead. 
And that he would do it; for so Abra- 
ham evidently believed, and this idea 
is plainly implied in the whole narra- 
tive, There was no other way in 
which the promise could be fulfilled ; 
and Abraham reasoned justly in the 
caso. Ile had received the promise 
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to raise Aim up, even from the 
dead ; from whence also he re- 
ceived him in a figure. 


of a numerous posterity. “Tle had 


been told expressly that it was to be 
through this favourite child. He was 
now commanded to put him to death 
as 4 sacrifice, and he prepared to do 
it. To fulfil these promises, there- 
fore, there was no other way possible 
but for him to be raised up from the 
dead, and Abraham fully believed 
that it would be done. The child had 
been given to him at first in a super- 
natural manner, and he was prepared, 
therefore, to believe that he would be 
restored to him again by miracle. Je 
did not doubt that he who had given 
him to him in a manner at first so 
contrary to all human probability, 
could restore him again in a method 
as extraordinary. He, therefore, an- 
ticipated that he would raise him up 
immediately from the dead. That 
this was the expectation of Abraham 
is apparent from the narrative in Gen. 
xxii. 5, “ And Abraham said unto 
his young men, Abide ye here with 
the ass; and I and the lad will go 
yonder and worship, and come again 
to you ;” in the plural—o>>>x maywn— 
“and we will return ;” that is, I and 
Isaac will return, for no other persons 
went with them, ver. 6. As Abra- 
ham went with the full expectation 
of sacrificing Isaac, and as he expect- 
ed Isaac to return with him, it fol- 
lows that he believed that God would 
raise him up immediately from the 
dead. ¥ From whence also he received 
him in a figure. There has been 
great difference of opinion as to the 
sense of this passage, but it seems to 
me to be plain. The obvious inter- 
pretation is that he then received 
him by his being raised up from the 
altar as if from the dead. He was 
to Abraham dead. Ilehad given him 
up. Ie had prepared to offer him as 
a sacrifice. He lay there before him 
as one who was dead From that 
altar he was raised up by direct di- 
vine interposition, as 7f he was rais- 
ed from the grave, and this was to 
Abraham a figure or a representa- 
tion of the resurrection. Other inter- 
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pretations may be seen in Stuart zt 
loc.— The following circumstances 
will illustrate the strength of Abra- 
ham’s faith in this remarkable trans- 
action. (1.) The strong persuasion 
on his mind that God had command- 
ed this. In a case of this nature — 
where such a sacrifice was required 
—how natural would it have been for 
% more feeble faith to have doubted 
whether the command came from God! 
It might have been suggested to such 
a mind that this must be a delusion, 
or a temptation of Satan; that God 
could not require such a thing ; 
and that whatever might be the ap- 
pearance of a divine command in the 
case, there must be some deception 
about it. Yet Abraham does not ap- 
pear to have reasoned about it at all, 
or to have allowed the strong feelings 
of a father to come in to modify his 
conviction that God had commanded 
him to give up his son. What an 
example is this to us! And how 
ready should we be to yield up a son— 
an only son—when God comes him- 
self and removes him from us. (2.) 
The strength of his faith was seen 
in the fact that in obedience to the 
simple command of God, all the strong 
feelings of a father were overcome. 
On the one hand there were his warm 
affections for an only son; and on the 
other there was the simple command 
of God. They came in collision— 
but Abraham did not hesitate a mo- 
ment. The strong paternal feeling was 
sacrificed at once. What an example 
this too for us! When the command 
of God and our own attachments 
come into collision, we should not hesi- 
tate amoment. God is to be obeyed. 
Ilis command and arrangements are 
to be yielded to, though most tender 
ties are rent asunder, and though the 
heart bleeds. (3.) The strength of 
his faith was seen in the fact, that, in 
obedience to the command of God, he 
resolved to do what in the eyes of the 
world would be regarded as a most 
awful crime. There is no crime of a 
higher grade than the murder of a 
son by the hand ofa father. So it is 
now estimated by the world, and so 
it would have been in the time of 
Abraham. All the laws of God and 
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of society appeared to be against the 
act which Abraham was about to com- 
mit, and he went forth not ignorant 
of the estimate which the world would 
put on this deed if it were known. 
How natural in such circumstances 
would it have been to argue that God 
could not possibly give such a com- 
mand ; that it was against all the laws 
of heaven and earth; that there was 
required in this what God and man 
alike must and would pronounce to be 
wrong and abominable! Yet Abra- 
ham did not hesitate. The command 
of God in the case was to his mind a 
sufficient proof that this was right— 
and it should teach ws that whatever 
our Maker commands us should be 
done—no matter what may be the 
estimate affixed to it by human laws, 
and no matter how it may be regard- 
ed by the world. (4.) The strength 
of his faith was seen in the fact that 
there was a positive promise of God 
to himself which would seem to be 
frustrated by what he was about to 
do. God had expressly promised to 
him a numerous posterity, and had 
said that it was to be through this 
son. How could this be if he was 
put to death asa sacrifice? And how 
could God command such a thing 
when his promise was thus positive ? 
Yet Abraham did not hesitate. It 
was not for him to reconcile these 
things ; it was his to obey. We did 
not doubt that somehow all that God 
had said would prove to be true ; and 
as he saw but one way in which it 
could be done—by his being immedi- 
ately restored to life—he concluded 
that that was to be the way. So when 
God utters his will to us, it is ours 
simply to obey. Itis not to inquire 
in what way his commands or reveal- 
ed truth can be reconciled with other 
things. He will himself take care 
of that. It is ours at once to yield 
to what he commands, and to believe 
that somehow all that he has required 
and said will be consistent with every- 
thing else which he has uttered. (5.) 
The strength of the faith of Abra- 
ham was seen in his belief that God 
would raise his son from the dead. 
Of that he had no doubt. But what 
evidence had he of that? It had not 
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20 By faith Isaac * blessed Jacob 
and Esau concerning things to 
come. 


21 By faith Jacob, when he 
@ Gen.27.27-40. 


been promised. No case of the kind 


had ever occurred; and the subject 
was attended with all the difficulties 
which attend it now. But Abraham 
believed it; for, frst, there was no 
other way in which the promise of 
God could be fulfilled; and second, 
such a thing would be no more re- 
markable than what had already oc- 
curred. It was as easy for God to 
raise him from the dead as it was to 
give him at first contrary to all the 
probabilities of the case, and he did 
not, therefore, doubt that it would be 
so. Is it less easy for us to believe 
the doctrine of the resurrection than 
it was for Abraham? Is the subject 
attended with more difficulties now 
than it wasthen? The faith of Abra- 
ham in this remarkable instance shows 
us that the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, notwithstanding the 


limited revelations then enjoyed, and | 


all the obvious difficulties of the case, 
was early believed in the world ; and 
as those difficulties are no greater 
now, and as new light has been shed 
upon it by subsequent revelations, and 
especially as in more than one in- 
stance the dead have been actually 
raised, those difficulties should not be 
allowed to make us doubt it now. 

20. By faith Isaac blessed Jacod 
and Esau concerning things to come ; 
see Gen. xxvii. 26—40. ‘The mean- 
ing is, that he pronounced a blessing 
on them in respect to their future 
condition. This was by faith in God 
who had communicated it to him, 
and in full confidence that he would 
accomplish all that was here predict- 
ed. The act of faith here was simply 
that which believes that all that God 
says is true. There were no human 
probabilities at the time when these 
prophetic announcements were made, 
which could have been the basis of 
his calculation, but al] that he said 
must have rested merely on the be- 
lief that God had revealed it to him. 
A blessing was pronounced on each, of 
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was & dying, blessed ® both the 
sons of Joseph; and worshipped, 
leaning * upon the top of his 


staff. 
db Gen.48.5-20. o Gen.47.31. 


a very different nature, but Isaac had 
no doubt that both would be fulfilled. 

21. By faith Jacob, when he was a 
dying ; Gen. xlvii. 31 ; xlviii. 1—20, 
That is, when he was about to die. 
He saw his death near when he pro- 
nounced this blessing on Ephraim 
and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph. 
{ And worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staf. This is an exact 
quotation from the Septuagint in Gen. 
xlvii. 31. The English version of 
that place is, “‘and Israel bowed him- 
self upon the bed’s head,”’ which is a 
proper translation, in the main, of the 
word mux—mittéh. That word, how- 
ever, with different points — mu» 
mutiéh, means a branch, a bough, a 
rod, a staff, and the translators of the 
Septuagint have so rendered it. The 
Masoretic points are of no authority, 
and either translation, therefore, would 
be proper. Thewordrendered ‘‘ head” 
in Gen. xlvii. 31.—‘“ bed’s head’—~ 
txi—roésh, means properly head, but 
may there mean the top of anything, 
and there is no impropriety in apply- 
ing it to the head or top of a staff. 
The word rendered in Gen. xlvii. 31. 
bowed—j"rz"—implies properly the 
idea of worshipping. It is bowing, or 
prostration for the purpose of worship 
or homage. Though the Septuagint 
and the apostle here have, therefore, 
given a somewhat different version 
from that commonly given of the He- 
brew, and sustained by the Masoretic 
pointing, yet it cannot be demonstrat- 
ed that the version is unauthorized, 
or that it is not a fair translation of 
the Hebrew. It has also the proba- 
bilities of the case in itsfavour. Ja- 
cob was tenderly affected in view of 
the goodness of God, and of the assu- 
rance that he would be conveyed from 
Egypt when he died, and buried in 
the land of his fathers. Deeply im- 
pressed with this, nothing was more 
natural than that the old man should 
lean reverently forward and incline 
his head upon the top of his staff, and 
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23 By faith Muses, when he was 


died, made ! mention of the depart- |! born, was hid ® three months of his 


ing of the children of Israel ; and 
gave commandment concerning’ his 
bones. 


a Gen.50.24,25. 1 or, rememvered. 


God. Such an image is much more 
natural and probable than that he 
should “bow upon his bed’s head’’—a 
phrase which at best is not very in- 
telligible. Ifthis be the true account, 
then the apostle does not refer here 
to what was done when he “ blessed 
the sons of Joseph,’ but to an act ex- 
pressive of strong faith in God which 
had occurred just before. The mean- 
ing then is, “ By faith when about to 
die he blessed the sons of Joseph ; 
and by faith also he reverently bowed 
before God in the belief that when he 
died his remains would be conveyed 
to the promised land, and expressed 
his gratitude in an act of worship, 
leaning reverently on the top of his 
staff.” The order in which these 
things are mentioned is of no conse- 
quence, and thus the whole difficulty 
in the case vanishes. Doth the acts 
here referred to were expressive of 
strong confidence in God. 

22. By faith Joseph, when he died. 
When about to die; see Gen. 1]. 24, 
25. J Made mention of the departing 
of the children of Isracl. Marg. “‘re- 
membered.” The meaning is, that he 
called this to their mind; he spake 
of it. ‘‘ And Joseph said unto his 
brethren, I die ; and God will surely 
visit you, and bring you out of this 
land unto the land which he sware to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.” 
This prediction of Joseph could have 
rested only on faith in the promise of 
God. ‘There were no events then oc- 
curring which would be likely to lead 
to this, and nothing which could be a 
basis of calculation that it would be 
so, except what God had spoken. 
The faith of Joseph, then, was simple 
confidence in God; and its strength 
was seen in his firm conviction that 
what had been promised would be 
fulfilled, even when there were no ap- 
pearances that to human view justi- 
fied it. GF And gave commandment 


adore the covenant faithfulness of his 


parents, because they saw he was a 
proper child; and they were not 


afraid of the king’s ¢commandment. 
bEX.22. ¢ Ex.1.16,22. 


concerning his bones; Gen, 1. 25. 


* And Joseph took an oath of the 
children of Isracl, saying, God will 
surely visié you, and ye shall carry 
up my bones from henee.’’ Ile had 
such a firm belief that they would 
possess the land of promise, that he 
exacted an oath of them that they 
would remove his remains with them, 
that he might be buricd in the land 
of his fathers. IIe could not have 
exacted this oath, nor could they have 
taken it, unless both he and they had 
a sure confidence that what God had 
spoken would be performed. 

23. By fuith Moses, whenhewas born. 
That is, by the faith of his parents. 
The faith of Moses himself is com- 
mended in the following verses. The 
statement of the apostle here is, that 
his parents were led to preserve his 
life by their confidence in God. They 
believed that he was destined to some 
great purpose, and that le would be 
spared, notwithstanding all the proba- 
bilities against it, and all the difficul- 
ties in the case. J Was hid three 
months of his parents. By his parents. 
In Ex. ii. 2,it is said that it was done 
bu his mother. ‘The truth doubtless 
was, that the mother was the agent 
in doing it—since the concealinent, 
probably, could be better effected by 
one than where two were employed— 
but that the father also concurred in 
it is morally certain. The conceal- 
ment was, at first, probably in their 
own house. ‘The command seems 
to have been (Ex. i. 22), that the child 
should be cast into the river as soon 
as born. ‘This child was concealed 
in the hope that some way might be 
found out by which his life might be 
spared. J Because they saw he was 
a proper child. <A fair, or beautiful 
child — dereiov. The word properly 
means pertaining to a city — (from 
aozu, a city); then urbane, polished, 
elegant; then fair, beautiful. In Acts 
vii. 20, it is said that he was “ fair to 
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24 By faith Moses, * when he 
was come to years, refused to be 
@ Ex.2 10.11. 

God,” (Marg.); that is, exceedingly 
fair, or very handsome. IlIis extra- 
ordinary beauty seems to have been the 
reason which particularly influenced 
his parents to attempt to preserve 
him. It is not impossible that they 
supposed that his uncommon beauty 
indicated that he was destined to some 
important service in life, and that 
they were on that account the more 
anxious to save him. (J And they 
were not afraid of the king’s com- 
mandment. Requiring that all male 
children should be given up to be 
thrown into the Nile. That is, they 
were not so alarmed, or did not so 
dread the king, as to be induéed to 
comply with the command. ‘The 
strength of the faith of the parents of 
Moses, appears (1.) because the com- 
mand of Pharaoh to destroy all the 
male children was positive, but they 
had so much confidence in God as to 
disregard it. (2.) Because there was 
a strong improbability that their child 
could be saved. They themselves 
found it impossible to conceal him 
longer than three months, and when 
it was discovered, there was every 
probability that the law would be en- 
forced and that the child would be 
put to death. Perhaps there was 
reason also to apprehend that the pa- 
rents would be punished for disre- 
garding the authority of the king. 
(3.) Because they probably believed 
that their child was destined to some 
important work. They thus commit- 
ted him to God instead of complying 
with the command of an earthly 
monarch, and against strong proba- 
bilities in the case, they believed that 
it was possible that in some way he 
might be preserved alive. The re- 
markable result showed that their 

faith was not unfounded. 

24. By faith Moses. He had con- 
fidence in God when he called him to 
be the leader of his people. He be- 
lieved that he was able to deliver 
them, and he so trusted in hira that 
he was willing at his command to 
forego the splendid prospects which 
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called the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter ; 


he was come to years. 
great ;” that is, when he was grown 
up to manhood. Ile was at that time 
forty years of age; sce Notes on 
Acts vii. 23. Ile took this step, 
therefore, in the full maturity of his 
judgment, and when there was no 
danger of being influenced by the ar- 
dent passions of youth. 4 Mefused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter. When saved from the ark 
in which he was placed on the Nile, 
he was brought up for the daughter 
of Pharaoh; Ex. ii. 9. IIe seems to 
have been adopted by her, and trained 
up as her own son. What prospects 
this opened before him is not certainly 
known. There is no probability that 
he would be the heir to the crown of 
Egypt, as is often affirmed, for there 
is no proof that the crown descended 
in the line of daughters; nor if it did, 
is there any probability that it would 
descend on an adopted son of a daugh- 
ter sut his situation could not but 
be regarded as highly honourablo, 
and as attended with great advanta- 
ges. It gave him the opportunity of 
receiving the best education which 
the times and country afforded—an 
opportunity of which he seems to 
have availed himself to the utmost ; 
Notes, Acts vii. 22. It would doubt- 
less be connected with important 
offices in the state. It furnished the 
opportunity of a life of ease and 
pleasure — such as they commonly 
delight in who reside at courts. And 
it doubtless opened before him the 
prospect of wealth—for there is no 
improbability in supposing that he 
would be the heir of the daughter of a 
rich monarch. Yet all this, it is said, 
he “refused.” ‘There is indeed no ex- 
press mention made of his furmally 
and openly refusing it, but his leaving 
the court, and identifying himself 
with his oppressed countrymen, was 
in fact a refusal of these high honours, 
and of these brilliant prospects. It 
is not impossible that when he be- 
came acquainted with his real history, 
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25 Choosing ¢ rather to suffer; than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
affliction with the people of God, | for a season ; 


@ Ps84.10, 


there was some open and decided re- 
fusal on his part, to be regarded as 
the son of the daughter of this hea- 
then monarch. 

25. Choosing rather to suffer aflic- 
tion with the people of God. With 
those whom God had chosen to be his 
people—the Israclites. They were 
then oppressed and down-trodden ; 
but they were the descendants of 
Abraham, and were those whom God 
had designed to be his peculiar peo- 
ple. Moses saw that if he cast in 
his lot with them, he must expect 
trials. ‘I'hey were poor, and crushed, 
and despised—a nation of slaves. If 
he identified himself with them, his 
condition would be like theirs—one 
of great trial ; if he sought to elevate 
and deliver them, such an undertak- 
ing could not but be one of great 


i 
peril and hardship. Trial and dan- 
ger, want and care would follow from 
any course which he could adopt, and 
he knew that an effort to rescue them 
from bondage must be attended with 
tke sacrifice of all the comforts and 
honour which he enjoyed at court. 
Yet he “chose” this. Ie onthe whole 
preferred it. Te left the court, not 
because he was driven away ; not be- 
cause there was nothing there to gra- 
tify ambition or to be a stimulus to 
avarice ; and not on account of harsh 
treatment—for there is no intimation 
that he was not treated with all the 
respect and honour due to his station, 
his talents, and his learning, but be- 
cause he deliberately preferred to 
share the trials and sorrows of the 
friends of God. So every one who 
becomes a friend of God and casts 
in his lot with his people, though he 
may anticipate that it will be aitend- 
ed with persecution, with poverty, and 
with scorn, prefers this to all the plea- 
sures of a life of gaicty and sin, and 
to the most brilliant prospects of 
wealth and fame which this world 
can offer. J Than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin for a season. We are 
not to suppose that Moses, even at the 


of vicious indulgence. ‘The idea is, 


that sins were practised there such 
as those in which pleasure is sought, 
and that if he had remained there it 
must have been because he loved the 
pleasures of a sinful court and a sin- 
ful life rather than the favour of God. 
We may learn from this (1.) that there 
is a degree of pleasureinsin. It does 
not deserve to be called happiness, and 
the apostle does not call it so. It is 
‘‘ pleasure,” excitement, hilarity, mer- 
riment, amusement. Happiness is 
more solid and enduring than “ plea- 
sure ;” and solid happiness is not 
found in the ways of sin. But it can- 
not be denied that there is a degree 
of pleasure which may be found in 
amusement; in the excitement of the 
ball-room ; in feasting and revelry ; 
in sensual enjoyments. All which 
wealth and splendour; music and 
dancing ; sensual gratifications, and 
the more refined pursuits in the cir- 
cles of fashion, can furnish, may be 
found in a life of irreligion ; and if 
disappointment, and envy, and sick- 
ness, and mortified pride, and be- 
reavements do not occur, the chil- 
dren of vanity and sin can find no 
inconsiderable enjoyment in these 
things. They say they do; and there 
is no reason to doubt the truth of their 
own testimony in the case. ‘They 
call it a ‘life of pleasure ;”’ and it is 
not proper to withhold from it the 
appellation which they choose to give 
it. It is not the most pure or eleva- 
ted kind of enjoyment, but it would 
be unjust to deny that there is any 
enjoyment in such a course. (2.) It 
is only “for aseason.” It will all soon 
pass away. Ilad Moses lived at the 
court of Pharaoh all his days, it would 
have been only for a little ‘‘ season.” 
These pleasures soon vanish, for (a) 
life itself is short at best, and if a 
career of “pleasure” is pursued 
through the whole of the ordinary 
period allotted to iman, it is very brief. 
(6) Those who live for pleasure often 
abridge their own lives. Indulgence 


court of Pharaoh, was leading a life | brings disease in its train, and the 
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26 Esteeming the reproach ! of; treasures in Kgypt: for he had re- 
Christ @ greater riches than the! spect unto the recompense ® of the 


1 or, for. @ eh.13.13. db ch.10.35. 


votaries of sensuality usually dic 
young. The art has never been yet 
discovered of combining intemperance 
and sensuality with length of days. 
If a man wishes a reasonable pros- 
pect of long life, he must be temper- 
ate and virtuous. Indulgence in vice 
wears out the nervous and muscular 
system, and destroys the powers of 
life—just as a machine without bal- 
ance-wheel or governor would soon 
tear itself to pieces. (¢) Calamity, 
disappointment, envy, and rivalship 
mar such a life of pleasure—and he 
who enters on it, from causes which 
he cannot control, finds it very short. 
And, (d@) compared with eternity, O 
how brief is the longest life spent in 
the ways of sin! Soon it must be 
over—and then the unpardoned sin- 
ner enters on an immortal career 
where pleasure is for ever unknown! 
(3.) In view of all the “ pleasures”’ 
which sin can furnish, and in view of 
the most brilliant prospects which 
this world can hold out, religion ena- 
bles man to pursuesa different path. 
They who become the friends of God 
are willing to give up all those fair 
and glittering anticipations, and to 
submit to whatever trials may be in- 
cident to a life of self-denying piety. 
Religion, with all its privations and 
sacrifices, is preferred, nor is there 
ever occasion to regret the choice. 
Moses deliberately made that choice; 
—nor 30 all the trials which succced- 
ed it—in all the cares incident to his 
great office in conducting the chil- 
dren of Israel to the promised land— 
in all their ingratitude and rebellion 
—is there the least evidence that he 
ever once wished himself back again 
that he might enjoy “ the pleasures 
of sin” in Egypt. 

20. Lsiceming the reproach of Christ, 
Marg. “ For;” that is, on account of 
Christ. This means either that he 
was willing to bear the reproaches 
incident to his belief that the Mes- 
siah would come, and that he gave 
up his fair prospects in Egypt with 
that expectation ; or that he endured 


reward. 


such reproaches as Christ suffered ; 
or the apostle uses the expression as 
a sort of technical phrase, well under- 
stood in his time, to denote sufferings 
endured in the cause of religion. 
Christians at that time would nataral- 
ly describe all sufferings on account 
of religion as endured in the cause 
of Christ; and Paul, therefore, may 
have used this phrase to denote suffer- 
ings in the cause of religion—mean- 
ing that Moses suffered what, when 
the apostle wrote, would be called 
“the reproaches of Christ.” It is not 
easy, or perhaps possible, to deter- 
mine which of these interpretations 
is the correct one, ‘The most respect- 
able names may be adduced in favour 
of each, and every reader must be 
left to adopt his own view of that 
which is correct. The original will 
admit of either of them. The gene- 
ral idea is, that he would be reproach- 
ed for the course which he pursued. 
Tle could not expect to leave the splen- 
dours of a court and undertake what 
he did, without subjecting himself to 
trials. Ile would be blamed by the 
Egyptians for his interference in free- 
ing their “slaves,” and in bringing so 
many calamities upon their country, 
and he would be exposed to ridicule 
for his folly in leaving his brilliant 
prospects at court to become identi- 
fied with an oppressed and despised 
people. It is rare that men are zeal- 
ous in doing good without exposing 
themselves both to blame and to ridi- 
cule. 4 Greatcr riches. Worth more; 
of greater value. Reproach itself is 
not desirable ; but reproach, when a 
man receives it in an effort to do good 
to others, is worth more to him than 
gold, I Pet. iv, 18, 14. The scars 
which an old soldier has reecived in 
the defence of his country are more 
valued by him than his pension ; and 
the reproach which a good man re- 
ceives in endeavouring to saye others 
is a subject of greater joy to him 
than would be all the wealth which 
could be gained in a life of sin. 
7 Than the treasures in Egypt. Xt 
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27 By faith he forscok Egypt, 
not fearing « the wrath of the king: 
for he endured, as seeing him who 
is invisible.> 


@ [2X.10, 28,29: 12.31, b 1Ti.1.17. 


is implied here, that Moses had a 


prospect of inheriting large treasures 
in Egypt, and that he voluntarily 
gave them up to be the means of de- 
livering his nation from bondage. 
Egypt abounded in wealth; and the 
adopted son of the daughter of the 
king would naturally be heir to a great 
estate. ¥ For he had respect unto 
the recompense of the reward. The 
“recompense of the reward”’ here re- 
ferred to must mean the blessedness 
of leaven—for he had no earthly re- 
ward to look to. He had no prospect 
of pleasure, or wealth, or honour, in 
his undertaking. If he had sought 
these, so far as human sagacity could 
foresee, he would have remained at 
the court of Pharaoh. The declara- 
tion here proves that it is right to 
have respect to the rewards of hea- 
venin serving God. It does not prove 
that this was the only or the main 
motive which induced Moses to aban- 
don his prospects at court; nor does 
it prove that this should be ow main 
or only motive in leading a life of 
piety. If it were, our religion would 
be mere selfishness. But it is right 
that we should desire the rewards and 
joys of heaven, and that we should 
allow the prospect of those rewards 
and joys to influence us as a motive to 
do our duty to God, and to sustain us in 
our trials ; comp. Phil. iii. 8—11, 13, 14. 

27. Bu faith he forsook Eyzpt. 
Some have understood this of thie first 
time in which Moses forsook igypt, 
when he fled into Midian, as record- 
ed in Ex. ii.; the majority of exposi- 
tors have supposed that it refers to 
the time when he left Egypt to con- 
duct the Israelites to the promiscd 
land. 
ferred to is evident from the fact that 
it is said that he did “not fear the 
wrath of the king.’’ When Moses 
first fled to the land of Midian it is 
expressly said that he went because 
he did fear the anger of Pharaoh for 
his having killed an Egyptian; Ex. 
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That the latter is the time re- | 
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28 Through faith he kept the 
passover ¢ and the sprinkling of 
blood, lest hé that destroyed the 
first-born should touch them. 

e¢ Ex.12.21,&ce. 


IIe was at that time in 
fear of his life; but when he left 
Egypt at the head of the Hebrew 
people, he had no such apprehensions. 
God conducted him out with “an high 
hand,” and throughout all the events 
connected with that remarkable de- 
liverance, he manifested no dread of 
Pharaoh, and had no apprehension 
from what he could do. Ile went 
forth, indeed, at the head of his peo- 
ple when all the power of the king 
was excited to destroy them, but he 
went confiding in God: and this is 
the faith referred to here. For he 
endured. Ile persevered, amidst all 
the trials and difficulties connected 
with his leading forth the people from 
bondage. YJ As seeing him who ts in- 
visible. Asif le saw God. Me had 
no more doubt that God had called 
him to this work, and that he would 
sustain him, than if he saw him with 
his bodily eyes. This is a most ac- 
curate account of the nature of faith; 
comp. Notes on ver. I. 

28. Through faith he kept the pass- 
over. Greek, “he made—airoine:—theo 
passover,”’ which means more, it seems 
to me, than that he merely kept or 
celebrated it. It implies that he znstt- 
tuted this rite, and made the arrange- 
ments for its observance. There is 
reference to the special agency, and 
the special faith which he had in its 
institution. The faith in the case 
was confidence that this would be the 
means of preserving the first-born of 
the Israelites, when the angel should 
destroy the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, and also that it would be cele- 
brated ss a perpetual memorial of 
this great deliverance. On the pass- 
over, see Notes on Matt. xxvi. 2. 
q And the sprinkling of blood. The 
blood of the paschal lamb on the lin- 
tels and door-posts of the houses; Ex. 
xii, 22, J Lest he that destroyed the 
first-born should touch them. The 
first-born of the Egyptians; Ex. xii. 23. 
The apostle has thus enumerated 


2j8 


some of the things which illustrated 
the faith of Moses. The strength of 
his faith may be seen by a reference 
to some of the circumstances which 
characterized it. (1.) It was such con- 
fidence in God as to lead him to for- 
sake the most flattering prospects 
of worldly enjoyment. I see no evi- 
dence, indeed, that he was the heir to 
the throne ; but he was evidently heir 
to great wealth ; he was encompassed 
with all the means of worldly plea- 
sure ; he had every opportunity for a 
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pect that all the power of their wrath 
would descend on him and his undis- 
ciplined and feeble hosts. IIe did this 
when he had no wealth that he could 
employ to furnish provisions or the 
means of defence ; no armies at his 
command to encircle his people on 
their march ; and even no influence 
among the people himsclf, and with 
every probability that they would dis- 
regard him; comp. Ex. iii. 11; iv. 1. 
Ife did this when the whole Ilebrew 
people were to be aroused to willing- 


life of literary and scientific pursuits ;] 2ess to enter on the great undertak- 
he was eligible to high and important | ing; when there was every probabi- 
trusts; he had a rank and station! lity that they would meet with formi- 
which would be regarded as one of 'dable enemies in the way, and when 
the most honoured and enviable on! there was nothing human whatever 
earth. None of those who are men-j; on which the mind could fix asa basis 
tioned before in this chapter were re- | Of calculation of success. If there 
quired to make just such sacrifices as cyer was any undertaking commenced 
this. Neither Abei, nor Noah, nor, opposed to every human probability 
Enoch, was called to forsake so bril-. of success, it was that of delivering 
liant worldly prospects; and though the IIebrew people and conducting 
Abraham was called to a higher act them to the promisedland. ‘Yo human 
of faith when commanded to give up view it was quite as hopeless and im- 
his beloved son, yet there were some practicable as it would be now for a 
circumstances of trial in the case of stranger from Africa, claiming to be 
Moses illustrating the nature of faith | a native prince there, and to have a 
which did not exist in the case of’ commission from God to liberate the 
Abraham. Moses, in the maturity’ two and a half millions of slaves in 
of life, and with everything around , the U.Statesand conduct them to the 
him that is usually regarded by men j land of their fathers. In all the diffi- 
as objects of ambition, was ready to culties and discouragements of the 
forego it all. So 2herever true faith undertaking of Moses, therefore, his 
exists, there is a readiness to abandon | only hope of success must have arisen 
the hope of gain, and brilliant pros- | from his confidence in God. (3.) It 
pects of distinction, and fascinating , was an undertaking where there were 
pleasures, in obedience to the com-| many certain trials before him. The 
mand of God. (2.) Moses entered on| people whom he sought to deliver 
an undertaking wholly beyond the; were poor and oppressed. An attempt 
power of man to accomplish, and, to rescue them would bring down the 


against every human probability of 
success. It was no less than that of 
restoring to freedom two millions of 
down-trodden, oppressed, and dispir- 
ited slaves, and conducting aged 
and feeble men, tender females, help- 
less children, with numerous flocks 
and herds, across barren wastes to a 
distant land.‘ We undertook this 
against the power of probably the 
most mighty monarch of his time ; 
from the midst of a warlike nation ; 
and when the whole nation would be 
kindled into rage at the loss cf so 
many slaves, and when he might ex- 


wrath of the mighty monarch under 
whom they were. ‘They were a pco- 
ple unaccustomed to self-government, 
and as the result proved, prone to in- 
gratitude and rebellion. The jour- 
ney before him lay through a dreary 
waste, where there was cvery pros- 
pect that there would be a want cf 
food and water, and where he might 
expect to mect with formidable ene- 
mies. In all these things his only 
hope must have been in God. It was 
he only who could deliver them from 
the grasp of the tyrant; who could 
conduct them through the wilderness , 
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29 By faith they passed ¢ through 
the Red sea as by dry land: which 
the Egyptians assaying to do, were 


drowned. 
@ Fx.14.22,2%. 


who could provide for their wants in 
the desert ; and who could defend a 
vast multitude of women and children 
from the enemies which they would 
be likely to encounter. (4.) There 
was nothing in this to gratify ambi- 
tion, or to promise an earthly re- 
ward. All these prospects he gave 
up when he left the court of Pharaoh. 
To be the leader of a company of 
emancipated slaves through a path- 
less desert to a distant land, had 
nothing in itself that could gratify the 
ambition of one who had been bred 
at the most magnificent court on 
earth, and who had enjoyed every 
advantage which the age afforded to 
qualify him to fill any exalted office. 
The result showed that Moses never 
designed to be himself the king of the 
people whom he led forth, and that he 
had no intention of aggrandizing his 
own family in the case. 

29. By faith they passed through 
the Red seaas by dryland; Ex. xiv. 
92, 29. That is, it was only by con- 
fidence in God that they were able to 
do this. It was not by power which 
they had to remove the waters and to 
make a passage for themselves ; and 
it was not by the opcration of any 
natural causes. It is not to be sup- 
posed that all who passed through 
the Red sea had saving faith. ‘The 
assertion of the apostle is, that the 
passage was made in virtue of strong 
confidence in God, and that if it had 
not been for this confidence the pas- 
sage could not have been made at all. 
Of this no one can entertain a doubt 
who reads the history of that remark- 
able transaction. ( Which the Egyp- 
Hans assaying to do, were drowned; 
Ex. xiv. 27, 28 Evidently referred 
to here as showing the effects of noé 
having faith in God, and of what 
must inevitably have befallen the Is- 
raelites if they had hadno faith. The 
destruction of the Egyptians by the 
return of the waters in accordance 
with natural laws, showed that the 
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30 By faith the walls of 
Jericho & fell down, after they 
were encompassed about scven 
days. 

b Jos.6.12—20. 


a 


Israelites would have been destroyed 
in the passage if a divine energy 
had not been employed to prevent 
it. On the passage through the Red 
sea, see Robinson’s Biblical Re- 
searches, vol. i. pp. 81—86. 

30. By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down, &e. Jos. vi. 12—20. That 
is, it was not by any natural causes, 
or by any means that were in them- 
selves adapted to secure such a result. 
It was not because they fell of them- 
selves; nor because they were assailed 
by the hostsof the Israelites; nor 
was it because there was any natural 
tendency in the blowing of horns to 
cause them to fall. None of these 
things were true; and it was only by 
confidence in God that means so little 
adapted to such a purpose could have 
been employed at all; and it was only 
by continued faith in him that they 
could have been persevered in day by 
day, when no impression whatever 
was made. The strength of the faith 
evinced on this occasion appears from 
such circumstances as these :—that 
there was no natural tendency in the 
means used to produce the effect; 
that there was great apparent impro- 
bability that the effect would follow ; 
that they might be exposed to much 
ridicule from those within the city 
forattempting to demolish their strong 
walls in this manner, and from the 
fact that the city was encircled day 
after day without producing any re- 
sult. ‘This may teach us the pro- 
priety and necessity of faith in simi- 
lar circumstances. Ministers of the 
gospel often preach where there seems 
to be as little prospect of beating 
down the opposition in the human 
heart by the message which they de- 
liver, as there was of demolishing the 
walls of Jericho by the blowing of 
rams’ horns. They blow the gospel 
trumpet from week to week and 
month to month, and there seems to 
be no tendency in the strong citadel 
of the heart to yield. Perhaps the 
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31 By faith the harlot Rahab 
perished not with them that ! be- 
@ Jos.6,.23; Ja.2.25. 
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only apparent result is to excite ridi- 
cule and scorn, Yet Ict them not 
despair. T.et them blow on. Let 
them still lift up their voice with faith 
in God, and in due time the walls of 
the citadel will totter and fall. God 
has power over the human heart as he 
had over Jericho ; and in our darkest 
day of discouragement let us remem- 
ber that we are never in circumstan- 
ces indicating less probability of suc- 
cess from any apparent tendency in 
the means used to accomplish the re- 
sult, than those were who encompass- 
ed this heathen city. With similar 
confidence in God we may hope for 
similar success, 

31, By faith the harlot Rahab. She 
resided in Jericho; Josh. ii. J. When 
Joshua crossed the Jordan, he sent 
two men as spics to her house, and 
she saved them by concealment from 
the enemies that would have destroy- 
ed their lives. For this act of hospi- 
tality and kindness, they assured her 
of safety when the‘city should be de- 
stroyed, and directed her to give an 
indication of her place of abode to the 
invading Israelites, that her house 
might be spared ; Josh. ii. 18, 19. In 
the destruction of the city, she was 
accordingly preserved ; Josh. vi. The 
apostle seems to have selected this 
case as illustrating the nature of 
faith, partly because it occurred at 
Jericho, of which he had just made 
mention, and partly to show that 
strong faith had been exercised not 
only by the patriarchs, and by those 
who were confessed to be great and 
good, but by those in humble life, 
and whose earlier conduct had been 
far from the ways of virtue. Calvin. 
Much perplexity has been felt in 
reference to this case, and many at- 
tempts have been made to remove the 
difficulty. he main difficulty has 
been that a woman of this character 
should be enumerated among those 
who were eminent for piety, and many 
expositors have endeavoured to show 
that the word rendered harlot does not 
necessarily denote a woman of aban- 
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lieved not, when she had received 
the spies > with peace. 


lor, were disobedient. b Jos.2.4,&e. 


en 


doned character, but may be used to 


denote a hostess. his definition is 
given by Schlieusner, who says that 
the word may mean one who pre- 
pares and sells food and who reccives 
strangers to entertain them. Others 
have supposed that the word means 
an idolatress, because those devoted 
to idolatry were frequently of aban- 
doned character. But there are no 
clear instances in which the Greek 
word, and the corresponding Hebrew 
word—w3"1—is used in this sense. 
The usual and the fair meaning of 
the word is that which is given in 
our translation, and there is no good 
reason why that signification should 
not be retained here. It is not im- 
plied by the use of the word here, 
however, that Rahab was an harlot 
at the time to which the apostle re- 
fers; but the meaning is, that this 
had been her character, so that it was 
proper to designate her by this ap- 
pellation. In regard to this case, 
therefore, and in explanation of the 
difficulties which have been felt in re- 
ference to it, we may remark, (1.) 
that the obvious meaning of this word 
here and of the corresponding place 
in Josh. ii. vi. is, that she had been a 
woman of abandoned character, and 
that she was known as such. ‘hat 
she might have been also a hostess, 
or one who kept a house of entertain- 
ment for strangers, is at the samo 
time by no means improbable, since 
it not unfrequently happened in an- 
cient as well as modern times, that 
females of this character kept such 
houses. It might have been the fact 
that her house was known merely as 
a house of entertainment that led the 
spies who went to Jericho to seek a 
lodging there. It would be natural 
that strangers coming into a place 
should act in this respect as all other 
travellers did, and should apply for 
entertainment at what was known as 
a public house. (2.) There is no 
improbability in supposing that her 
course of life had been changed cither 
before their arrival, or in consequence 
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92 And what shall I more 
say 2 for the time would fail 


me to tell of * Gedeon, and of 


Barak, @ and of Samson, © and 


@ Ju.vi.vii, b Ju.4.6,&e. 


of it. They were doubtless wise and 


holy men. Men would not be select- 
ed for an enterprise like this, in whom 
the leader of the Iebrew army could 
not put entire confidence. It is not 
unfair then to suppose that they were 
men of eminent piety, as well as sa- 
gacity. Nor is there any improbability 
in supposing that they would acquaint 
this female with the history of their 
peopie, with their remarkable deliver- 
ance from Egypt, and with the design 
for which they were about to invade 
the land of Canaan. There is evidence 
that some such representations made 
a deep impression on her mind, and led 
to a change in her views and feelings, 
for she not only received them with 
the usual proofs of hospitality, but 
jeoparded her own life in their de- 
fence, when she might easily have 
betrayed them. ‘his fact showed 
that she had a firm belief that they 
were what they professed to be—the 
people of God, and that she was will- 
ing to identify her interests with 
theirs. (3.) This case—supposing 
that she had been a woman of bad 
character, but now was truly convert- 
ed—docs not stand alone. Other 
females of a similar character have 
been converted, and have subsequent- 
ly led lives of piety; and though the 
number is not comparatively great, 
yet the truth of God has shown its 
power in renewing and sanctifying 
some at least of this, the most aban- 
doned and degraded class of human 
beings. ‘ Publicans and harlots,” 
said the Saviour, ‘‘ go into the king- 
dom of God ;” Matt. xxi. 31. Rahab 
seems to have been one of them ; and 
her case shows that such instances 
of depravity are not hopeless. This 
record, therefore, is one of encourage- 
ment for the most abandoned sinners; 
and one too which shows that stran- 
gers, even in a public house, may do 
good to those who have wandered far 
from God and virtue, and that we 
should never despair of saving the 
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of Jephthae ; 4 of David ¢ also, 
and Samuel, f and of the pro- 
phets. 


¢ Ju.xv.xvi. 


@ Ju.11.32,&e:; 
¢18a.17. 15,30. a1 


“)$a.7.9.8 0, 


There is no need of supposing that the 
apostle in commending this woman 
approved of all that she did. That 
she was not perfect is true. That 
she did some things which cannot be 
vindicated is true also—and who does 
not? But admitting all that may be 
said about any imperfection in her 
character, (comp. Josh. ii. 4), it was 
still true that she had strong fatth— 
and that is all that the apostle com- 
mends. We are under no more ne- 
cessity of vindicating all that she did, 
than we are all that David or Peter 
did—or all that is now done by those 
who have the highest claims to virtue. 
(5.) She had strong faith. It was only 
a strong belief that Jehovah was the 
true God, and that the children of Is- 
racl were his people, which would have 
led her to screen the strangers at the 
peril of her own life; and when the 
city was encompassed, and the walls 
fell, and the tumult of battle raged 
she showed her steady confidence in 
their fidelity, and in God, by using 
the simple means on which she was 
told the safety of herself and her 
family depended; Josh. vi. 22, 23. 
Q With them that believed not. The 
inhabitants of the idolatrous city of 
Jericho. The margin is, ‘‘ were diso- 
bedient.’? The more correctrendering, 
however, is, as in the text, believed 
They evinced no such faith as 
Rahab had, and they were therefore 
destroyed. (J Received the spies with 
peace. With friendliness and kind- 
ness; Josh. ii. 1, seq. 

82. And what shali I more say ? 
“There are numerous other instances 
showing the strength of faith which 
there is not time to mention. § For 
the time would fail meto tell. To re- 
count all that they did ; all the illus- 
trations of the strength and power of 
faith evinced in their lives. J Of 
Gedeon. The history of Gideon is 
detailed at length in Judges vi. vii., 
and there can be no doubt that in his 
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wars he was sustaincd and animated 
by strong confidence in God. J And 
of Barak; Judges iv. Barak, at the 
command of Deborah the prophetess, 
who summoned him to war in the 
name of the Lord, encountered and 
overthrew the hosts of Sisera. Mis 
yielding to her summons, and his 
valour in battle against the enemies 
of the Lord, showed that he was 
animated by faith. J And of Sam- 
son; see the history of Samson in 
Judges xiv—xvi. It is not by any 
means necessary to suppose that in 
making mention of Samson, the 
apostle approved of aii that he did. 
All that he commends is his faith, 
and though he was a very imper- 
fect man, and there were many 
things in his life which neither sound 
morality nor religion can approve, 
yet it was still true that he evine- 
ed, on some occasions, remarkable 
confidence in God, by relying on the 
strength which he gave him. This 
was particularly true in the instance 
where he made a great slaughter of 
the enemies of the Lord, and of his 
country; sce Judges xv. 16; xvi. 30. 
{ And of Jephthac. The story of Jeph- 
tha is recorded in Judges xi. The 
mention of his name among those 
who were distinguished for faith, has 
given occasion to much perplexity 
among expositors. That a man of 
so harsh and severe a character, a 
man who sacrificed his own daugh- 
ter, in consequence of a rash vow, 
should be numbered among those who 
were eminent for piety, as if he were 
one distinguished for piety also, has 
seemed to be wholly inconsistent and 
improper. The same remark, how- 
ever, may be made respecting Jeph- 
tha which has been made ef Samson 
and-others. The apostle docs not com- 
mend al? which they did. Ile does 
not deny that they were very imper- 
fect men, nor that they did many 
things which cannot be approved or 
vindicated. IIe commends only one 
thing—their faith ; and in these in- 
stances he particularly alludes, doubt- 
less, to their remarkable valour and 
success in delivering their country 
from their foes and from the foes of 
God. In this it is implied that they 
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regarded themsclves as called to this 
work by the Lord, and as engaged in 
his service ; and that they went forth 
to battle, depending on his protection 
and nerved by confidence in him as 
the God of their country. Their 
views of God himself might be very 
erroncous; their notions of religion 
—as was the case with Jephtha — very 
imperfect and obscure ; many things 
in their lives might be wholly incon- 
sistent with what we should now re- 
gard as demanded by religion, and 
still it might be true that-in their ef- 
forts to deliver their country, they re- 
lied on the aid of God, and were ani- 
mated to put forth extraordinary 
efforts, and were favoured with extra- 
ordinary success from their confidence 
inhim. In the case of Jephtha, all 
that it is necessary to suppose, in order 
to see the force of the illustration of 
the apostle is, that he had strong con- 
| fidence in God—the God of his na- 
!fion, and that, under the influence of 
this, he made extraordinary efforts in 
repelling his foes. And this is not 
unnatural or improbable, even on the 
supposition that he was not a pious 
man. How many a Greek, and Ro- 
;man, and Goth, and Mohammedan, 
ihas been animated’ to extraordinary 
| courage in battle, by confidence in 
ithe gods which they worshipped! 
| That Jephtha had this, no one can 
Mee ; see Judges xi. 29—32, 

[It is not likely that Jephtha’s faith would 
have found a record here, had it been of no 
higher kind than this. Peirce admits his un- 

| natural crime, but supposes him to have re- 
pented. ‘It must be owned,” says he, “that 
if Jephtha had notrepented of this very heinous 
wickedness, he could not have been entitled 
to salvation. The apostle, therefore, who 
has assured us of his salvation, must un- 
doubtedly have gone upon the supposition 
that Jephtha actually repented of it before he 
died. That he had time to repent is beyond 
dispute, because he lived near six years aftcr 
this. For it is expressly said he judged 
Israel sie years, Judges xii. 7, and itisas cer- 
tain he made this vow in the beginning of 
his government. What evidence the apostia 
had of Jephtha’s repentance, I cannot say. 
He might know it by the help of old Jewish 
histories, or by inspiration.”] 

Even in the great and improper sacri- 
fice of his only daughter which the 
obvious interpretation of the record 


A.D, 64.J 
83 Who through faith subdued 


kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, * stopped the 
mouths of lions,? 

84 Quenched the violence of 
aGen. 15.5 6&6 Dn.6.22. 
respecting him in Judges xi. 39, 
leads us to suppose he made, he did it 
as an offering to the Lord, and under 
these mistaken views of duty, he 
showed by the greatest sacrifice which 
a man could make —that of an only 
child —that he was disposed to do what 
he believed was required by religion 
A fall exainination of the case of 
Jephtha, and of the question whether 
he really sacrificed his daughter, may 
be found in Warburton’s Divine Le- 
gation of Moses, book ix. Notes: in 
Bush’s Notes on Judges xi.; and in 
the Biblical Repository for January 
1843. It is not necessary to go into 
the much litigated inquiry here whe- 
ther he really put his daughter to 
death, for whether he did or not, it is 
equally true that he evinced strong 
confidence in God. If he did do it, in 
obedience as he supposed to duty and 
to the divine command, no higher in- 
stance of faith in God as having a 
right to dispose of all that he had, 
could be furnished ; if he did not, his 
eminent valour and success in bat- 
tle show that he relied for strength 
and victory on the arm of Jehovah. 
The single reason why the piety of 
Jephtha has ever been called in ques- 
tion has been the fact that he sacri- 
ficed his own daughter. If he did 
not do that, no one will doubt his 
claims to an honoured rank among 
those who have evinced faith in God. 
Of David also. 


had faith in God, though it cannot be 
supposed that all that he did was ap- 
proved, §G And Samuct. In early 
youth distinguished for his piety, and 
manifesting it through his life; see 
1 Sam. § And of the prophets. They 
were men who had strong confidence 
in the truth of what God directed 


them to foretell, and who were ever. 


ready, depending on him,to make known 
the most unwelcome truthsto their fel- 
low men, evenat the peril of their lives. 
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fire,® escaped 4 the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were nade 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the 


aliens. 
e Da.3.25. @1K5.19.35 2Ki.6.16. 


33. Who through faith subdned king- 
doms. That is, those specified in the 
previous verses, and others like them. 
The meaning is, that some of them 
subdued kingdoms, others obtained 
promises, &c. Thus, Joshua subdued 
the nations of Canaan; Gideon the 
Midianites ; Jephtha the Ammonites; 
David the Philistines, Amalekites, Je- 
busites, Edomites, &e. YJ Wrought 
rightcousness. Carried the laws of 
justice into execution, particularly on 
guilty nations. hey executed the 
great purposes of God in punishing 
the wicked, and in cutting off his foes. 
{ Obtained promises. Or obtained 
promised blessings (Bloomfield, Stu- 
art); that is, they obtained as a re- 
sult of their faith, promises of bless- 
ings on their posterity in future times. 
{ Stopped the mouths of lions. As 
Samson, Judges xiv. 6; David, 1 
Sam. xvii. 84, seq.; and particularly 
Daniel; Dan. vi. 7, seq. To be able 
to subdue and render harmless the 
king of the forest—the animal most 
dreaded in early times—was regarded 
as an eminent achievement. 

34. Quenched the violence of fire. 
As Shadrach, Meshach, and Abedne- 
go did; Dan. iii. 15—26. QJ Escaped 
the edge of the sword. As Elijah did 
when he fled from Ahab, 1 Kings 
xix. 8; as Elijah did when he was 
delivered from the king of Syria, 2 
Kings vi. 16; and as David did when 
he fied from Saul. FF Out of weak- 
ness were made strong. Enabled to 
perform exploits beyond their natural 
| strength, or raised up from a state of 

bodily infirmity, aud invigorated for 

conflict. Such a case as that of Sam- 
‘son may be referred to, Judges xv. 
153 xvi. 26—30; or as that of [eze- 
-kiah, 2 Kings xx., who was restored 
.from dangerous sickness by the im- 
mediate interposition of God; seo 
; Notes on Isa. xxxviii. Waxed va- 
‘ liant in fight. Became valiant. Like 
Joshua, Barak, David, &c. The books 
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35 Women received their dead |liverance; that they might ob- 
raised to life again: and others | tain a better resurrection : 


were tortured, not accepting ®de-| 86 And others had trial of ered 
@ 1Ki.17.22; 2Ki.4.35,36. b Ac.4.19,20. 
i 


on BSS, 
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of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and-Kings 
supply instances of this in abundance. 
| Turned to flight the armies of the | accepting deliverance. When it was 
aliens. The foreigners—as the in-| offered them; that is, on condition 
vading Philistines, Ammonites, Mo- | that they would renounce their opin- 
abites, Assyrians, é&c. ions, or do what was required of them. 

35. Women received their dead: This is the very nature of the spirit 
raised to lifeagain. Asin the case of of martyrdom. That they might 
the woman of Zarephath, whose child | obtain a better resurrection. That is, 
was restored to life by Elijah, 1 Kings | when they were subjected to this kind 
xvii, 19—2£; and of the son of the | of torture they were looked upon as 
Shunamite woman whose child was | certainly dead. ‘To have accepted de- 
restored to life by Elisha ; 2 Kings | liverance then, would have been a kind 
iv. 18—37. { And others were tov-| of restoration to life, or aspecies of re- 
tured. The word which is here used | surrection. But they refused this, and 
—ryeravila—to tympanize,refers toa | looked forward to a more honourable 
form of severe torture which was | and glorious restoration to life ; a re- 
sometimes practised. It is derived | surrection, therefore, which would be 
from réuruvey—tympanum—a drum, | better than this. It would be in it- 
tabret, timbrel; and the instrument | self more noble and honourable, and 
was probably so called from resem-| would be permanent, and therefore 
bling the drum or the timbrel. This | better. No particular instance of ihis 
instrument consisted in the East of a} kind is mentioned in the Old Testa- 
thin wooden rim covered over with| ment; but amidst the multitude of 
skin, as a tambourine is with us ; see | cases of persecution to which good 
it described in the Notes on Isa.y. 12.| men were subjected, there is no im- 
The engine of torture here referred | probability in supposing that this may 
to, probably resembled the drum in| have occurred. The case of Eleazer, 
form, on which the body of a crimi-| recorded in 2 Mac. 6, so strongly 
nal was bent so as to give greater | resembles what the apostle says here, 
severity to the wounds which were in- | that it is very possible he may have 
dicted by sccvurging. The iash would | had it in his eye. The passage be- 


count, however, better agrees with 
the usual meaning of the word. 4 Not 


cut deeper when the body was so ex- | fore us proves that the doctrine of the 
tended, and the open gashes exposed | resurrection was understood and be- 
to the air would increase the torture ; | lieved before the coming of theSaviour, 
sec 2 Mac. vi. 19-29. The punish-|and that it was one of the doctrines 
ment here referred to seems to have | which sustained and animated those 
consisted of two things—the stretch- | who were called to suffer on account 
ing upon the instrument, and the | of their religion. In the prospect of 
scourging; sce Robinson’s Lex. and | death under the infliction of torture 
Stuart in loc. Bloomfield, however, | on account of religion, or under the 
supposes that the mode of the torture | pain produced by disease, nothing will 
can he best Icarned from the original | better enable us to bear up under 
meaning of the word réuxaver—tym- | the suffering than the expectation that 
panum—as meaning (1) a beating- | the body will be restored to immortal 
stick, and (2) a beating-post which | vigour, and raised to a mode of life 
was in the form of a T, thus suggest- | where it will be no longer suscepti- 
ing the posture of the sufferer. ‘This | ble of pain. To be raised up to that 
beating, says he, was sometimes ad- | life is a “ better resurrection” than to 
ministered with sticks or rods; and | be saved from death when persecuted, 
sometimes with leather thongs inclos-! or to be raised up from a bed of pain. 
ing pieces of lead. ‘The former ac-i 38. And others had trial of cruel 
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mockings and scourgings, yea, more- ;ed, were slain with the sword : 


over, of honds4 andimprisonment, & 

37 They were stoned, ¢ they 

were sawn asunder, were tempt- 
a Gen.39.20. b Je.20.2. 


mockings. Referring to the scorn and 


derision which the ancient victims of 
persecution experienced. This has 
been often experienced by martyrs, 
and doubtless it was the case with 
those who suffered on account of their 
religion, before the advent of the 
Saviour as well as afterwards. Some 
instances of this kind ure mentioned 
in the Old Testament (2 Kings ii. 
23; 1 Kings xxii. 24); and it was 
frequent in the time of the Maccabees. 
{] And scourging. Whipping. This 
was a common mode of punishment, 
and was usually inflicted before a 
martyr was put to death; sec Notes 
on Matt. x. 17; xxvii. 26. For in- 
stances of this, see Jer. xx.2; 2 Mac. 
vii, 1; v.17. J Of bonds. Chains. 
Gen. xxxix. 20. -!nd imprisonment; 
sec | Kings xxii. 27; Jer. xx. 2. 

37. They were stoned. A common 
method of punishment among the 
Jews ; see Notes on Matt. xxi.35, 44. 
Thus Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada 
the priest, was stoned; see 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21; comp. 1 Kings xxi. 1—14. 
It is not improbable that this was 
often resorted to in times of popular 
tumult, as in the case of Stephen ; 
Acts vii. 59; comp. John x. 31; Acts 
xiv. 5. In the time of the terrible 
persecutions under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and under Manassch, such in- 
stancesalso probably occurred. { 7'hey 
were sawn asunder. It is commonly 
supposed that Isaiah was put to death 
in this manner. For the evidence of 
this, sec introduction to Isaiah, § 2. 
Jt is known that this mode of punish- 
ment, though not common, did exist 
in ancient times. Among the Ro- 
mans, the lows of the twelve tables 


affixed tis as the punishment of cer- | 


tain crimes, but this mode of cxecu- 
tion was very rare, since Aulius Gel- 
lius says that in his time no one re- 
membered to have seen it practised. 
It appears, however, from Suetonius 
that the emperor Caligula often con- 
demned persons of rank to be sawn 


they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goatskins; being desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented ; 

o Av.7.59. 


above a hundred years ago, says, “ [ 
am assured that the punishment of 
the saw is stillin use among the Swit- 
zers, and that they put it in practice 
not many years ago upon one of their 
countrymen, guilty of a great crime, 
in the plain of Grenelles, near Paris. 
They put him into a kind of coffin, 
and sawed him lengthwise, beginning 
at the head, as a piece of wood is 
sawn; Pict. Bib. It was not an un- 
usual mode of punishment to cué a 
person asunder, and to suspend the 
different parts of the body to walls 
and towers, as @ warning to the liy- 
ing; see 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, and Mo- 
rier’s Second Journey to Persia, p.96. 
Q Were tempted. On this expression, 
which has given much perplexity to 
critics, see the Notes of Prof. Stuart, 
Bloomfield, and Kuinoel. There is a 
great variety of reading in the MSS. 
and editions of the New Testament, 
and many have regarded it as an in- 
terpolation. ‘The difficulty which has 
been felt in reference to it has been, 
that it is a much milder word than 
those just used, and that it is hardly 
probable that the apostle would enu- 
merate this among those which he 
had just specified, as if to be tempted 
deserved to be mentioned among suf- 
ferings of so severe a nature. But it 
seems to me there need be no real 
difficulty in the case. The apostle 
here, among other sufferings which 
they were called to endure, may have 
referred to the temptations which were 
presented to the martyrs when about 
to die to abandon their religion and 
live. It is very possible to conceive 
that this might have been among the 
highest aggravations of their suffer~ 
ings. We know that in later times 
it was 2 common practice to offer life 
to those who vere doomed to a horrid 
death on condition that they would 
throw incense on the altars of a hea- 
then god, and we may casily suppose 
that a temptation of that kind, art- 
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38 (Of whom the world was not 
worthy :) they wandered in deserts, 
and 42 mountains, and ¢z dens and 
eaves of the earth. 

39 And these all, having ob- 


tained a good report through 
l ur, foreseen. 


fuily presented in the “midst of keen 


tortures, would greatly aggravate their 
sufferings. Or suppose when a father 
was about tu be put to death for his 
religion, his wife and children were 
placed before him and should plead 
with him to save his life by abandon. 
ing his religion, we can easily ima- 
gine that no pain of the rack would 
cause so keen torture to the soul as 
their cries and tears would. Amidst 
the sorrows of martyrs, therefore, it 
was not improper to say that they 
were tempted, and to place this among 
their most aggravated woes. For in- 
stances of this nature. see 2 Mac. vi. 
21,22; vii. 17, 24. J Were slain with 
the sword. As in the case of the 
cighty-five pricsts slain by Doeg (1 
Sam, xxii. 18); and the prophets, of 
whose slaughter by the sword Elijah 
complains; 1 Kings xix. 10. They 
wandered about in sheepskins and 
qoatskins. Driven away from their 
homes, and compelled to clothe them- 
selves in this rude and uncomfortable 
manner. A dress of this kind, or a 
dress made of hair, was not uncommon 
with the prophets, and seems indeed 
to have been regarded as an appro- 
priate badge of their office; see 2 
Kings i. 8; Zech. xiii. 4. J Being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented. The 
word tormenicd here means tortured. 
The apostle expresses here in general 
what in the previous verses he had 
specified in detail. 

33. Of whom the world was not 
worthy, The world was so wicked 
that it had no claim that such holy 
men should live in it. These poor, 
despised, and persecuted men, living 
as outcasts and wanderers, were of a 
character far elevated above the world. 
This is a most beautifri expression. 
Itis at once a statement of their emi- 
nent holiness, and of the wickedness 
of the rest of mankind. J They wan- 
dered in deserts, &c. On the Scrip- 
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faith, the 
mise : 

40 God having ! provided some 
better thing for us, that they 
without 4us should not be made 


perfect. 


received not pro- 


« Matt.J3.16.17- 


ture meanirg of the word desert or 
wilderness, see Notes on Matt. iii. 1. 
This is a description of persons driven 
away from their homes, and wander- 
ing about from place to place to pro- 
cure a scanty subsistence; comp. 1 
Mac. i. 53; 2 Mac. v. 27; vi. 7. 
The instances mentioned in the Books 
of Maccabees are so much in point, 
that there is no impropricty in sup- 
posing that Paul referred to some 
such cases, if not these very cases. 
As there is no doubt about their his- 
toric truth, there was no impropriety 
in referring to them, though they are 
not mentioned in the canonical books 
of Scripture. One of those cases may 
be referred to as strikingly illustrating 
what is here said. ‘“‘ But Judas Mac- 
cabeus with nine others or thereabout, 
withdrew himself into the wilderness, 
and lived in the mountains after the 
manner of beasts, with his company, 
who fed on herbs continually lest they 
should be partakers of the pollution ;” 
2 Mace. v. 27. 

39. And these all, having obtained 
@ good report through faith. They 
were all commended and approved on 
account of their confidence in God ; 
see Notes on ver.2. J Received not 
the promise. ‘That is, did not receive 
the fulfilment of the promise; or did 
not receive all that was promised. 
They all still looked forward to some 
future blessings; Notes, ver. 13. 

40. God having provided some bet- 
ter thing for us; Marg. foreseen. That 
is, “God having provided, or deter- 
mined on giving some better thing 
than any of them reanzed, and which 
we are now permitted to enjoy.” That 
is, God gave them promises; but 
they were not allowed to see their 
fulfilment. Weare permitted now to 
see what they referred to, and in part, 
at least, to w.tness their completion ; 
and though the promise was made to 
them, the fulfilment more particularly 
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pertains to us. 
ws should not be made perfect. That 
is, complete. ‘The whole system of 
revelation was not complete at once, 
or in one generation. It required 
successive ages to make the system 
complete, so that it might be said that 
it was finished, or perfect. Our exist- 
ence, therefore, and the developments 
in our tiines, were as necessary to the 
perfection of the system, as the pro- 
mise made to the patriarchs. And 
as the system would not have heen 
complete if the blessings had been 
simply conferred on us without the 
previous arrangements, and the long 
scheme of introductory measures, so 
it would not have been complete if 
the promises had been merely given 
to them without the corresponding 
fulfilment in our times. They are 
like the two parts of a tally. The 
fathers had one part itz the pro- 
mises, and we the other in the fulfl- 
ment, and neither would have been 
complete without the other. ‘he 
“ better things” then referred to here 
as possessed by Christians, are the 
privilege of seeing those promises 
fulfilled in the Messiah; the blessings 
resulting from the atonement; the 
more expanded views which they 
have under the gospel ; the brighter 
hopes of heaven itself, and the clearer 
apprehension of what heaven will be, 
which they are permitted to enjoy. 
This, therefore, accords entirely with 
the argument which the apostle is 
pursuing—which is, to show that the 
Christians whom he addressed should 
not apostatize from their religion. 
The argument is.<nat in numerous 
instances, as specified, the saints of 
ancient times, even under fiery trials, 
were sustained by faith in God, and 
that too when they had not seen the 
fulfilment of the promises, and when 
they had much more obscure views 
than we are permitted to enjoy. If 
they, under the influence of the inere 
promise of future blessings, were cn- 
abled thus to persevere, how much 
more reason is there for us to perse- 
vere who have been permitted, by the 
coming of the Messiah, to witness the 
perfection of the system ! 

There is no part of the New Tes- 
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tament of more value than this chap- 
ter: none which deserves to be more 
patiently studied, or which may be 
more frequently applied to the cir- 
cuinstances of Christians. ‘These in- 
valuable records are adapted to sus- 
tain us in times of trial, temptation, 
and persecution; to show us what. 
faith has done in days that are past, 
and what it may do still in similar 
circumstances. Nothing can better 
show the value and the power of faith, 
or of true religion, than the records 
in this chapter. It has done what 
nothing else coulddo. It has enabled 
men to endure what nothing else 
would enable them to bear, and it has 
shown its power in inducing them to 
give up, at the command of God, what 
the human heart holds most dear, 
And among the lessons which we 
may derive from the study of this 
portion of divine truth, Ict us learn 
| from the example of Abel to continue 
to offer to God the sacrifice of true 
piety which he requires, though we 
may be taunted or opposed by our 
nearest kindred; from that of Enoch 
to walk with God, though surrounded 
by a wicked world, and to look to the 
blessed translation to heaven which 
awaits all the righteous; from that 
of Noah to comply with all the direc- 
| tions of God, and to make all needful 
preparations for the future events 
which he has predicted, in which we 
are to be interested - as death, judg- 
ment, and eternity—though the events 
may seem to be remote, and though 
there may be no visible indications 
of their coming, and though the world 
may deride our faith and our fears ; 
from that of Abraham to leave coun- 
try, and home, and kindred, if God 
calls us to, and to go just where he 
commands, through deserts and wilds, 
and among strange men, and like 
him also tu be ready to give up the 
dearest objects of our earthly affec- 
tion, even when attended with all that 
can try or torture our feelings of afs 
fection—feeling that God who gave 
has a right to require their removal 
in his own way, and that however 
much we may fix our hopes on a dear 
child, he can fulfil all his purposes 
and promises to us though such 3 
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CHAPTER XII. so great a cloud of witnesses, 
ATHEREFORE seeing we also'let us lay aside « every weight, 


are compassed. about with 


child should be removed by death; 
from that of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, to regard ourselves as stran- 
gers and pilgrims on earth, having 
here no permanent home, and seck- 
ing a better country; from that of 
Moses to be willing to leave all the 
pomp and splendour of the world, all 
our brilliant prospects and hopes, and 
to welcome poverty, reproach, and 
suffering, that we may identify our- 
selves with the people of God; by the 
remembrance of the host of worthies ! 
who met danger, and encountered | 
mighty foes, and vanquished them, 
let us learn to go forth in our spiritual 
conflicts against the enemies of our 
souls and of the church, assured of 
victory; and from the example of 
those who were driven from the 
abodes of men, and expcsed to the 
storms of persecution, let us learn to 
bear every trial, and to be ready at 
any moment to lay down our lives in 
the cause of truth and of God. Of 
all those holy men who made these 
sacrifices, which of them ever regret- 
ted it, when he came calmly to look 
over his life, and to review it on the 
borders of the eternal world? None. 
Not one of them ever expressed re- 
gret that he had given up the world ; 
or that he had obeyed the Lord too 
early, too faithfully, or too long. Not 
Abraham who left his country and 
kindred ; not Moses who abandoned 
his brilliant prospects in Egypt; not 
Noah who subjected himself to ridi- 
cule and scorn for an hundred and 
twenty years; and not one of those 
who were exposed to lions, to fire, to 
the edge of the sword, or who were 
driven away from society as outcasts 
to wander ia pathless deserts or to 
take up their abodes in caverns, ever 
regretted the course which they had 
chosen. And who of them all now 
regrets it? Who, of these worthies, 
now looks from heaven and feels that 
he suffered one privation too much, 
or that he has not had an ample re- 
compense for all the ills he experi- 
enced in the cause of religion? So 
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we shall fecl when from the bed of 
death we look over the present life, 
and look out on eternity Whatever 
our religion may have cost us, we 
shall not feel that we began to serve 
God too early, or served him too faith- 
fully. Whatever pleasure, gain, or 
splendid prospects we gave up in or- 
der to become Christians, we shall 
feel that it was the way of wisdom, 
and shall rejoice that we were able 
to doit. Whatever sacrifices, trials, 
persecution, and pain, we may meet 
with, we shall feel that there has been 
more than a compensation in the con- 
solations of religion, and in the hope 
of heaven, and that by every sacrifice 
we have been the gainers, When we 
reach heaven, we shall sce that we 
have not endured one pain too much, 
and that through whatever trials we 
may have passed, the result is worth 
all which it has cost. Strengthened 
then in our trials by the remembrance 
of what faith has done in times that 
are past; recalling the example of 
those who through faith and patience 
have inherited the promises, let us go 
cheerfully on our way. Soon the 
journey of trials will be ended, and 
soon what are now objects of faith 
will become objects of fruition, and 
in their enjoyment how trifling and 
brief will seem all the sorrows of our 
pilgrimage below ! 
CITAPTER XII. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CILAPTER. 

The apostle having illustrated the 
nature and power of faith in the pre- 
vious chapter, procceds in this to ex- 
hort those to whom he wrote to apply 
the same principles to their own case, 
and to urge them to manifest the 
same steady confidence in God and 
perseverance in their holy walk, For 
this purpose, he adverts to the follow- 
ing arguments or considerations: 

I. le represents the ancient wor- 
thies who had so faithfully persevered 
and so gloriously triumphed, as wit- 
nesses of their strife in the Christian 
race, and as cheering them on to vic- 
tory ; ver. 1. 
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II. Ife appeals to the example of 
the Saviour; vers. 2—4. This wasa 
more illustrious instance than any of 
those which had been adverted to, and 
is not referred to with theirs, but is 
adduced as deserving a separate and 
a special specification, The circum- 
stances in his case which are an en- 
couragement to perseverance in the 
Christian conflict, arethese. (1.) He 
endured the cross, and is now exalted 
to the right hand of God. (2.) He 
bore the contradiction of sinners 
against himself, as those were called 
to do to whom Paul wrote. (3.) He 
went beyond them in his trials and 
temptations—beyond anything which 
they could have reason to apprehend 
—for he had “ resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin.” 

III. He encourages them by show- 
ing that their trials would result in 
their own good, and particularly that 
the hand of a Father was in them ; 
vers, 5—13. Particularly he urges 
(1.) that God addressed those who suf- 
fered as his sons, and called on them 
not to receive with improper fecling 
the chastening of the Lord, ver. 5; 
(2.) that it was a general principle 
that the Lord chastened those whom 
he loved, and the fact that we received 
chastening was to be regarded as evi- 
dence that we are under his paternal 
care, and that he has not forsaken us, 
vers, 6—8 ; (3.) that they had been 
subject to the correction of carthly 
fathers and had learned to be submis- 
sive, and that there was much higher 
reason for submitting to God, vers. 9, 
10; (4.) and that however painful 
chastisement might be at present, yet 
it would ultimately produce important 
benefits ; ver. 11. By these consid- 
erations he encourages them to bear 
their trials with patience, and to as- 
sume new courage in their efforts to 
live a Christian life; vers. 12, 13. 

lV. Ie exhorts them to persever- 
ance and fidelity by the fact that if 
they should become remiss, and re- 
nounce their confidence in God, it 
would be impossible to retrieve what 
was lost ; vers. 14—17. In illustrat- 
ing this, he appeals to the case of 
Esau. For a trifling consideration, 
when in distress, he parted with an 
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invaluable blessing. When it was 
gone, it was impossible to recover it. 
No consideration could induce a 
change, though he sought it earnestly 
with tears. So it would be with Chris- 
tians, if, under the power of tempta- 
tion, they should renounce their reli- 
gion, and go back to their former 
state, 

V. He urges them to perseverance 
by the nature of the dispensation un- 
der which they were, as compured 
with the one under which they had 
formerly been—the Jewish ; vers. 18 
—29. Under the former, everything 
was fitted to alarm and terrify the 
soul; vers. 18S—21. The new dispen- 
sation was of a different character. 
It was adapted to encourage and to 
win the heart. The real Mount Zion 
—the city of the living God —the New 
Jerusalem—the company of the an- 
gels—the church of the first-born— 
the Judge of all—the great Mediator 
—to which they had come under the 
new dispensation, all these were fitted 
to encourage the fainting heart, and 
to win the affections of the soul; vers. 
22—24. Yet, in proportion to the 
sacredness and tenderness of these 
considerations, and to the light and 
privileges which they now enjoyed, 
would be their guilt if they should 
renounce their religion—for under 
this dispensation, as under the old, 
God was a consuming fire; vers. 
25—29. 

1. Wherefore. In view of what 
has been said in the previous chapter. 
q Sceing we also are encompassed 
about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses. The apostle represents those 
to whom he had referred in the pre- 
vious chapter, as looking on to witness 
the efforts which Christians make, 
and the manner in which they live 
There is allusion here, doubtless, to 
the ancient games. A great multitude 
of spectators usually occupied the cir- 
cular seats in the amphitheatre, from 
which they could easily behold the 
combatants; see Notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 24—27. In like manner, the 
apostle represents Christians as en- 
compassed with the multitude of wor- 
thies to whom he had referred in the 
previous chapter. It cannot be fairly 
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and the sin which doth so easi- 
ly beset ws, and let us run with 


inferred from this that he means to 
say that all those ancient worthies 
were actually looking at the conduct 
of Christians, and saw their conflicts. 
It is a figurative representation, such 
as is common, and means that we 
ought to act as if they were in sight, 
and cheered us on. Tlow far the 
spirits of the just who are departed 
from this world are permitted to be- 
hold what is done on carth—if at all 
—is not revealed in the Scriptures. 
The phrase, “a cloud of witnesses,”’ 
means many witnesses, or a number 
so great that they seem to be a cloud. 
The comparison of a multitude of per- 
sons to a cloud is common in the 
classic writers; see Homer II. iv. 
274, xxiii. 183; Statius i. 340, and 
other instances adduced in Wetstein, 
in loc. ; comp. Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 
17. Let us lay aside every weight. 
The word rendered weight—iyxov— 
means that which is crooked or hooked, 
and thence any thing that is attach- 
ed or suspended by a hook—that 
is, by its whole weight, and hence 
means weight ; see Passow. It does 
not occur elsewhere in the New 
‘Testament. The word is often used 
in the classic writers in the sense of 
swelling, tumour, pride. Its usual 
meaning is that of weight or burden, 
and there is allusion here, doubtless, 
to the runners in the games who were 
careful not to encumber themselves 
with anything that was heavy. Ience 
their clothes were so made as not to 
impede their running, and hence they 
were careful in their training not to 
overburden themselves with food, and 
in every way to remove what would 
be an impediment or hindrance. As 
applied to the racers it does not mean 
that they began to run with anything 
like a burden, and then threw it away 
—as persons sometimes aid their 
jumping by taking a stone in their 
hands to acquire increased momen- 
tum—but that they were careful not 
to allow anything that would be a 
weight or an encumbrance. As 
applied to Christians it means that 
they should remove all which would 
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patience the race that is set  be- 
fore us. 


obstruct their progress in the Chris- 
tian course. Thus it is fair to apply 
it to whatever would be an impedi- 
ment in our efforts to win the crown 
of life. It is not the same thing in 
all persons. In one it may be pride ; 
in another vanity; in another world- 
liness ; in another a violent and al- 
most ungovernable temper; inanother 
a corrupt imagination; in another 
a heavy, leaden, insensible heart; 
in another some improper and unholy 
attachment. Whatever it may be, 
we are exhorted to lay it aside, and 
this general direction may be applied 
to anything which prevents our mak- 
ing the highest possible attainment 
in the divine life. Some persons 
would make much more progress it 
they would throw away many of their 
personal ornaments; some, if they 
would disencumber themselves of the 
heavy weight of gold which they are 
endeavouring to carry with them. 
So some very light objects, in them- 
selves considered, become material 
encumbrances. Even a feather ora 
ring—such may be the fondness for 
these toys— may become such a 
weight that they will never make 
much progress towards the prize. 
Qi And the stn which doth so easily beset 
us. ‘The word which is here rendered 
es easily beset” —sbrteior a rov—euperis- 
taton—does not elsewhere occur in the 
New Testament. It properly means, 
“standing well around;” and hence 
denutes that which is near, or at 
hand, or readily occurring. So Chry- 
sostom explains it. Passow defines it 
as meaning ‘easy toencircle.’’ Tin- 
dal renders it ‘the sin that hangeth 
onus.” Theodoret and others explain 
the word as if derived from srseicrac:; 
—peristasis--a word which some- 
times means affliction, peril—and 
hence regard it as denoting that 
which ts full of peril, or the sin which 
so easily subjects one to calamity. 
Bloomfield supposes, 1n accordance 
with the opinion of Grotius, Crellius, 
Kype, Kuinoel, and others, that it 
means ‘‘the sin which especially 
winds around us, and hinders our 
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2 Looking untu Jesus the ! au- 
1 or, beginner, @ 1..24.26. 


course,” with allusion to the long 
Oriental garments. According to 
this, the meaning would be, that as a 
runner would be careful not to encum- 
ber himself with a garment which 
would be apt to wind around his legs 
in running, and hinder him, so it 
should be with the Christian, who 
especiallyought to lay aside everything 
which resembles this ; that is, all sin, 
which mus¢ impede his course. The 
former of these interpretations, how- 
ever, is most commonly adopted, and 
best agrees with the established sense 
ef the word. It will then mean 
that we are to lay aside every encum- 
brance, particularly or especially -- 
for so the word xai “and,” should be 
rendered here—the sins to which we 
are most exposed. Such sins are 
appropriately called “ easily besetting 
sins.” They are those to which we 
are particularly liable. They are 


such sins as the following. (1.) Those | 


to which we are particularly exposed 
by our natural temperament, or dis- 
position. In some this is pride, in 
others indolence, or gaiety, or levity, 
or avarice, or ambition, or sensuality. 
(2.) Those in which we freely indulged 
before we became Christians. They 
will be likely to return with power, 
and we are far more likely from the 
laws of association, to fall into them 
than into any other. ‘Thus a man 
who has been intemperate is in spe- 
cial danger from that quarter; a man 
who has been an infidel, isin special 
danger of scepticism; one who has 
been avaricious, proud, gay, or ambi- 
tious, is in special danger, even after 
conversion, of again committing these 
sins. (3.) Sins to which we are ex- 
posed by our profession, by our re- 
lations to others, or by our situation 
in life. ‘They whose condition will 
entitle them to associate with what 
are regarded as the more elevated 
classes of society, are in special dan- 
ger of indulging in the methods of 
living, and of amusement that are 
common among them; they who are 
prospered in the world are in danger 
of losing the simplicity and _spirit- 
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thor and finisher of our faith ; 
who, for the ¢ joy that was set 
uality of their religion ; they who 
hold a civil office are in danger of be- 
coming mere politicians, and of losing 
the very form and substance of piety. 
(4.) Sins to which we are exposed 
from some neculiar weakness in our 
character, On some points we may 
be inno danger. We may be consti- 
tutionally so firm as not to be espe- 
cially liable to certain forms of sin. 
But every man has one or more weal: 
points in his character; and it is 
there that he is particularly exposed. 
A bow may be in the main very 
strong. All along its length there 
may be no danger of its giving way 
-- save at one place where 1t has been 
made too thin, or where the material 
was defective—and if it ever breaks, 
it will of course be at that point. That 
‘is the point, therefore, which needs 
ito be guarded and strengthened. So 
.in reference to character. ‘There is 
always some weak point which needs 
specially to be guarded, and our prin- 
| cipal danger is there. Self-knowledge, 
iso necessary in leading a holy life, 
‘consists much in searching out those 
weak points of character where we 
‘are most exposed ; and our progress 
iin the Christian course will be deter- 
mined much by the fidelity with which 
we guard and strengthen them. J And 
let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us. The word 
rendered “patience” rather means in 
this place, perseverance. We are to 
run the race without allowing our- 
selves to be hindered by any obstruc- 
tions, and without giving out or faint- 
ing in the way. Eneouraged by the 
example of the multitudes who have 
run the same race before us, and who 
are now looking out upon us from 
heaven, where they dwell, we are to 
persevere as they did to the end. 

%, Looking unto Jesus. As a farther 
inducement to do this, the apostle 
exhorts us to look to the Saviour. We 
are to look to his holy life; to his 
patience and perseverance in trials ; 
to what he endured in order to obtain 
the crown, ard to his final success 
and triumph. 4[ The author and jin- 
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before him, endured the cross, des- 
pising the shame, and is set down 


isher of our faith. The word ‘‘our’’ 
is not in the original here, and ob- 
scures the sense. ‘The meaning 1s, 
he is the first and the dasé as an 
example of faith or of confidence in 
God—occupying in this, as in all other 
things, the pre-eminence, and being 
the most complete model that can be 
placed before us. ‘The apostle had 
not enumerated him among those 
who had been distinguished for their 
faith, but he now refers to him as 
above them all; as a case that de- 
served to stand by itself. It is pro- 
bable that there is a continuance here 
of the allusion to the Grecian games 
which the apostle had commenced in 
the previous verse. The word author 
—édoxnyiv—(marg. beginner) —means 
properly the source, or cause of any 
thing ; or one who makes a begin- 
ning. It is rendered in Acts iii. 15, 
v. 31, Prince; in Ifeb, ii. 10, Captain; 
and in the place before us, Author. It 
does not elsewhere occur in the New 
Testament. The phrase “ the begin- 
ner of faith,’’ or the eader on of faith, 
would express the idea. IIe is at the 
head of all those who have furnished 
an example of confidence in God, for 
he was himself the most illustrious 
instance of it. The expression, then, 
does not mean properly that he pro- 
duces faith in vs, or that we believe 
because he causes us to believe —what- 
ever may be the truth about that—but 
that he stands at the head as the most 
eminent example that can be referred 
to on the subject of faith. We are 
exhorted to look to him, as if at the 
Grecian games there was one who 
stood before the racer who had pre- 
viously carried away every palm of vic- 
tory; who had always been triumphant, 
and with whom there was no one who 
could be compared. The word finish- 
er—rsauwrhy—corresponds in mean- 
ing with the word author. It means 
that he is the completer as well as the 
beginner ; the last as well as the first. 
As there has been no onc hitherto 
who could be compared with him, so 
there will be no one hereafter ; comp. 
Rey. i.8, 11. ‘Iam Alpha and Ome- 
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at the right hand of the thron: 
of God, 


ga, the beginning and the ending, the 
first and the last.”” The word does 
not mean that he was the “ finisher” 
of faith in the sense that he makes 
our faith complete or perfects it— 
whatever may be true about that— 
but that he occupies this elevated po- 
sition of being beyond comparison 
above all others. Alike in the com- 
mencement and the close, in the be- 
ginning of faith, and in its ending, he 
stands pre-eminent. To this illustri- 
ous model we should look—as a racer 
would on one who had been always 
so successful that he surpassed all 
competitors and rivals. If this be the 
meaning, then it is not properly ex- 
plained, as it is commonly (see Bloom- 
field and Stuart iv loc.), by saying that 
the word here is synonymous with 
rewarder, and refers to the BeaBsurn; 
—brabeutes —or the distributor of the 
prize; comp. Notes on Col. iii. 15. 
There is no instance where the word 
is used in this sense in the New Testa- 
ment (comp.,Passow), nor would such 
an interpretation present so beautiful 
and appropriate a thought as the one 
suggested above. J Who for the joy 
that was set before him. That is, who 
in view of all the honour which he 
would have at the right hand of God, 
and the happiness which he would ex- 
perience from the consciousness that 
he had redeemed a world, was willing 
tv bear the sorrows connected with 
the atonement. J Endured the cross. 
Endured patiently the ignominy and 
pain connected with the suffering of 
death on the cross. J Despising the 
shame. Disregarding the ignominy 
of such a mode of death. It is diffi- 
cult for us now to realize the force of 
the expression, “ enduring the shame 
of the cross,” as it was understood in 
the time of the Saviour and the apes- 
tles. The views of the world have 
changed, and it is now difficult to di- 
vest the ‘‘cross” of the associations of 
honour and glory which the word 
suggests, so as to appreciate the ideas 
which encompassed it then. ‘There 
is a degree of dishonour which we 
attach to the guillotine, but the igno- 
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8 For consider him that endured 
such contradiction of sinners against 


miny of a death on the cross was 
greater than that; there is disgrace 
attached to the block, but the igno- 
miny of the cross was greater than 
that ; there is amuch deeper infamy 
attached to the gallows, but the igno- 
miny of the cross was greater than 
that. And that word—the cross— 
which when now proclaimed in the 
ears of the refined, the intelligent, and 
even the gay, excites an idea of ho- 
nour, in the ears of the people of 
Athens, of Corinth, and of Rome, ex- 
cited deeper disgust than the word 
gallows does with us—for it was re- 
garded as the appropriate punishment 
of the most infamous of mankind. 
We can now scarcely appreciate these 
feelings, and of course the declaration 
that Jesus “ endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame,” does not make the 
impression on our minds in regard to 
the nature of his sufferings, and the 
value of his example, which it should 
do. When we now think of the “‘cross,’’ 
it is not of the multitude of slaves, 
and robbers, and thieves, and rebels, 
who have died on it, but of the one 
great Victim, whose death has enno- 
bled even this instrument of torture, 
and encircled it with a halo of glory. 
We have been accustomed to read of 
it as an imperial standard in war in 
the days of Constantine, and as the 
banner under which armies have 
marched to conquest; it is intermin- 
gled with the sweetest poetry ; it isa 
sacred thing in the most magnificent 
cathedrals ; it adorns the altar, and 
is even an object of adoration; it is 
in the most elegant engravings ; it is 
worn by beauty and piety as an orna- 
ment near the heart ; it is associated 
with all that is pure in love, great in 
self-sacrifice, and holy in religion. 
To see the true force of the expression 
here, therefore, it is necessary to di- 
vest ourselves of these ideas of glory 
which encircle the “ cross,’’ and to 
place ourselves in the times and lands 
in which, when the most infamous of 
mankind were stretched upon it, it 
was regarded for such men as an ap- 
propriate mode of punishment. ‘That 
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himself, lest ye be wenried and 
faint in your minds. 


infamy Jesus was willing to bear, 
and the strength of his confidence in 
God, his love for man, and the depth 
of his humiliation, was shown in the 
readiness and firmness with which 
he went forward to such a death. 
Q And is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God. Txalted to the 
highest place of dignity and honour 
in the universe; Notes, Mark xvi. 19; 
Eph. i. 20—22. The sentiment here 
is, ‘‘Imitate the example of the great 
Author of our religion. Ile, in view 
of the honour and joy before him, en- 
dured the most severe sufferings to 
which the human frame can be sub- 
jected, and the foria of death which 
is regarded as the most shameful. So 
amidst all the severe trials to which 
you are exposed on account of reli- 
gion, patiently endure all—for the 
glorious rewards, the happiness and 
the triumph of heaven, are before 
you.” 

8. Fur consider him. Attentively 
reflect on his example that you may 
be able to bear your trials in a proper 
manner. J That endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners. Such opposition. 
The reference is to the Jews of the 
time of the Saviour, who opposed his 
plans, perverted his sayings, and ridi- 
culed his claims. Yet, regardless of 
their opposition, he persevered in the 
course which he had marked out, and 
went patiently forward in the execu- 
tion of his plans. The idea is, that 
we are to pursuc the path of duty and 
follow the dictates of conscience, let 
the world say what they will about 
it. In doing this we cannot find a 
better example than the Saviour. No 
opposition of sinners ever turned him 
from the way which he regarded as 
right ; no ridicule ever caused him to 
abandon any of his plans; no argu- 
ment, or expression of scorn, ever 
caused him for a2 moment to deviate 
from his course. J Lest ye be wearited 
and faint in your minds. ‘The mean- 
ing is, that there is great danger of 
being disheartened and wearied out 
by the opposition which you meet 
with. But with the bright example 
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of one who was zever disheartened, 
and who never became weary in doing 
the will of God, you may persevere. 
The best means of leading a faithful 
Christian life amidst the opposition 
which we may encounter, is to kecp 
the eye steadily fixed on the Saviour. 

4. Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin, The gen- 
eral sense of this passage is, ‘you 
have not yet been called in your Chris- 
tian struggles to the highest kind of 
sufferings and sacrifices. Great as 
your trials may seem to have been, yet 
your faith has not yet been put to the 
severest test. And since this is so, 
you ought not to yield in the conflict 
with evil, but manfully resist it.” In 
the language here used there is un- 
doubtedly a continuance of the allu- 
sion to the agonistic games—thestrug- 
glings and wrestlings for mastery 
there. In those games, the boxers 
were accustomed to arm themselves 
for the fight with the castus. This 
at first consisted of strong leathern 
thongs wound around the hands, and 
extending only to the wrist, to give 
greater solidity to the fist. After- 
wards these were made to extend to 
the elbow, and then to the shoulder, 
and finally, they sewed pieces of lead 
or iron in them that they might strike 
a heavier and more destructive blow. 
The consequence was, that those who 
were engaged in the fight were often 
covered with blood, and that resist- 
ance ‘unto blood’ showed a determin- 
ed courage, and a purpose not to yield. 
But though the language here may 
be taken from this custom, the fact to 
which the apostle alludes, it seems to 
me, is the struggling of the Saviour 
in the garden of Gethsemane, when 
his conflict was so severe that great 
drops of blood fell down to the ground ; 
see Notes on Matt. xxvi. 36—44. It 
is, indeed, commonly understood to 
mean that they had not yet been call- 
ed to shed their blood as martyrs in 
the cause of religion; see Stuart, 
Bloomfield, Doddridge, Clarke, Whit- 
by, Kuinoel, &e. Indeed, I find in 
none of the commentators what seems 
to me to be the true sense of this pas- 
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unto blood, striving against sin. 


sage, and what gives an exquisite 


beauty to it, the allusion to the suf- 
ferings of the Saviour in the garden. 
The reasons which lead me to believe 
that there is such an allusion, are 
briefly these. (1.) The connection. 
The apostle is appealing to the exam- 
ple of the Saviour, and urging Chris- 
tians to persevere amidst their triais 
by looking to him. Nothing would 
be more natural in this connection, 
than to refer to that dark night, 
when in the severest conflict with 
temptation which he ever encoun- 
tered, he so signally showed his 
own firmness of purpose, and the 
effects of resistance on his own bleed- 
ing body, and his signal victory—in 
the garden of Gethsemane. (2.) The 
expression “striving against sin” 
seems to demand the same interpre- 
tation. On the common interpreta- 
tion, the allusion would be merely to 
their resisting persecution ; but here 
the allusion is to some struggle in 
their minds against commuitiing sin. 
The apostle exhorts them to strive 
manfully and perseveringly against 
sin in every form, and especially 
against the sin of apostasy. To en- 
courage them he refers them to the 
highest instance on record where there 
was a “striving against sin’? —the 
struggle of the Redeemer in the gar- 
den with the great enemy who there 
made his most violent assault, an2 
where the resistance of the Redeemer 
was so great as to force the blood 
through his pores. What was the 
exact form of the temptation there, 
we are not informed. It may have 
been to induce him to abandon his 
work even then and to yield, in view 
of the severe sufferings of his ap- 
proaching death on the cross. If 
there ever was a point where tempta- 
tion would be powerful, it would be 
there. When a man is about to be 
put to death, how strong is the in- 
ducement to abandon his purpose, his 
plans, or his principles, if he may 
save his life! IIlow many, of feeble 
virtue, have yielded just there! If to 
this consideration we add the thought 
that the Redeemer was engaged in a 
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5 And ye have forgotten the 
exhortation ¢ which speaketh unto 


you as unto children, My son, de- 
@ Pr.3.11,12. 


work never before undertaken ; that 
he designed to make an atonement 
never before made; that he was about 
to endure sorrows never before endur- 
ed; and that on the decision of that 
moment depended the ascendency of 
sin or holiness on the carth, the tri- 
umph or the fall of Satan’s kingdom, 
the success or the defeat of all the 
plans of the great adversary of God 
and man, and that, on such an occa- 
sion as this, the tempter would use 
all his power to crush the lonely and 
unprotected man of sorrows in the 
garden of Gethsemane, it is casy to 
imagine what may have been the ter- 
ror of that fearful conflict, and what 
virtue it would require in him to re- 
sist the concentrated energy of Satan’s 
might to induce him even then to 
nbandon his work, The apostle says 
of those to whom he wrote, that they 
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spise not thou the chastening of 
the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of him: 


that we may repent of it; or that we 


have no power to resist it ; or that it 
is of little consequence, and our reso- 
lution gives way. Not so the Re- 
deemer. Mather than yield in any 
form to sin, he measured strength 
with the great adversary when alone 
with him in the darkness of the night, 
and gloriously triumphed! And so 
would we always triumph if we had 
the same settled purpose to resist sin 
in every form even unto blood. 

5. And ye have forgotten the cahor- 
tation. This exhortation is found in 
Prov. iii. 11, 12. The object of the 
apostle in introducing it here is, to 
show that afflictions were designed on 
the part of God to produce some hap- 
py effects in the lives of his people, 
and that they ought, therefore, to bear 
them patiently. In the previous 
verses, he directs them to the exam- 


had not yet reached that point ; comp. | ple of the Saviour. In this verse and 
Notes on ch. v. 7 (8.) This view | the following, for the same object he 
furnishes a proper climax to the ar-| directs their attention to the design 


gument of the apostle for persever- 
ance. It presents the Redeemer be- 
fure the mind as the great example; 
directs the mind to him in various 
scenes of his life—as looking to the 
joy before him—disregarding the 
ignominy of his sufferings—enduring 
the opposition of sinners—and then 
in the garden as engaged in a con- 
flict with his great foe, and so resist- 
ing sin that rather than yield he en- 
dured that fearful mental struggle 
which was attended with such re- 
markable consequences. This is the 
highest consideration which could be 
presented to the mind of a believer to 
keep him from yielding in the con- 
flict with evil; and if we could keep 
him in the eye resisting even unto 
blood rather than yield in the least 
degree, it would do more than all 
other things to restrain us from sin. 
How different his case from ours! 
How readily we yield to sin! We 
offer a faint and feeble resistance, and 
then surrender. We think it will be 
unknown; or that others do it; or 


of trials, showing that they are ne- 
cessary to our welfare, and that they 
are in fact proof of the paternal care 
of God. This verse might be render- 
ed as a question. “And have ye for- 
gotten?” &c. This mode of render- 
ing it will agree somewhat better with 
the design of the apostle. § Which 
speaketh unto you. Which may be 
regarded as addressed to you; or 
which involves a principle as applica- 
ble to you as to others. Tle does not 
mean that when Solomon used the 
words, he had reference to them par- 
ticularly, but that he used them with 
reference to the children of God, and 
they might therefore be applied to 
them. In this way we may regard 
the language of the Scriptures as ad- 
dressed to us. J As unio children. 
As if he were addressing children. 
The language is such as a father uscs. 
Q Myson. It is possible that in these 
words Solomon may have intended to 
address a son literally, giving him 
paternal counsel; or he may have 
spoken as the Head of the Jewish peo- 
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6 For 4 whom the Lord loveth 
@ Re.3.19. 


ple, designing to address all the pious, 
to whom he sustained, as it were, the 
relation of a father. Or, it is possi- 
ble also, that it may be regarded as 
the language of God himself address- 
ing his children. Whichever suppo- 
sition is adopted, the sense is substan- 
tially the same. J Despise not thou 
the chastening of the Lord. Literally, 
“Do not regard it as a small matter, 
oras atrivial thing,—daryden. The 
Greck word here used does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 
The word here rendered chastening— 
waidtia—and also in vers. 6, 7,8, and in 
ver. 9, ‘corrected’ —radsuras—does 
not refer to affliction in general, but 
that kind of affliction which is de- 
signed to correct us for our faults, or 
which is of the nature of discipline. 
The verb properly relates to the train- 
ing up of a child—including instruc- 
tion, counsel, discipline, and correc- 
tion (see this use of the verb in Acts 
vii. 22; 2 Tim. ii. 25; Titus ii. 12), 
and then especially discipline or cor- 
rection for faults—to correct, chastise, 
chasten ; 1 Cor. xi. 82; 2 Cor. vi. 
9; Rev. iii. 19. This is the meaning 
here; and the idea is, not that God 
will aflict his people in general, but 
that if they wander away he will cor- 
rect them for their faults IIe will 
bring calamity upon them as a pun- 
ishment for their offences, and in or- 
der to bring them back to himself. 
lle will not suffer them to wander 
away unrebuked and unchecked, but 
will mercifully reclaim them though 
by great sufferings. Afflictions have 
many objects, or produce many happy 
effects. That referred to here is, that 
they are means of reclaiming the 
wandering and erring children of 
God, and are proofs of his paternal 
care and love; comp. 2 Sam. vil. 
14; xii. 18, 14; Ps. Ixxxix. 31—3¢4 ; 
Proy. iii. 11, 12. Afflictions, which 
are always sent by God, should not 
be regarded as small matters, for these 
reasons. (1.) The fact that they are 
sent by God. Whatever he does is 
of importance, and is worthy the pro- 
found attention of men. (2.) They 
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he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth. 


are sent for some important purpose, 
and they should be regarded, there- 
fore, with attentive concern. Men 
despise them when (1) they treat them 
with affected or real unconcern ; (2) 
when they fail to receive them as di- 
vine admonitions, and regard them as 
without any intelligent design ; and 
(3) when they receive them with ca- 
pressions of contempt, and speak of 
them and of the government of God 
with scorn. It should be a matter of 
deep concern when we are afflicted 
in any manner, not to treat the mat- 
ter lightly, but to derive from our tri- 
als all the lessons which they are 
adapted to produce on the mind. 
q Nor faint, &c. Bear up patiently 
under them. This is the second duty. 
We are first to study their character 
and design ; and secondly, to bear up 
under them, however severe they may 
be, and however long they may be 
continued. ‘* Avoid the extremes of 
proud insensibility and entire dejec- 
tion.”’"—Doddridge. 

6. For whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth. This is also a quotation 
from Proverbs iii. It means that it 
is a universal rule that God sends 
trials on those whom he truly loves. It 
does not, of course, mean that he 
sends chastisement which is not de- 
served ; or that he sends it for the 
mere purpose of inflicting pain. That 
cannot be. But it means that by his 
chastisements he shows that he has 
a paternal care for us. IIe does not 
treat us with neglect and unconcern, 
as a father often does his illegitimate 
child. The very fact that he corrects 
us shows that he has towards us a 
father’s feelings, and exercises to- 
wards us a paternal care. If he did 
not, he would Iet us go on without 
any attention, and leave us to pursue 
a course of sin that would involve us 
in ruin. To restrain and govern a 
child; to correct him when he errs, 
shows that there is a parental solici- 
tude for him, and that he is not an 
outcast. And as there is in the life 
of every child of God something that 
deserves correction, it happens that it 
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7 If ye endure chastening, God | tisement, whereof all are par- 
dealeth with you as with sons; | takers, then are ye bastards, and 
for* what son is he whom the | not sons. 


father chasteneth not ? 
8 But if ye be without chas- 
a Pr.13.24. 


is universally true that ‘‘ whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.” J And 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 
‘Whom he receives or acknowledges 
as hischiid. This is not quoted lite- 
rally from the Hebrew, but from the 
Septuagint. The Hebrew is, “ even 
as a father the son in whom he de- 
lighteth.” ‘The general sense of the 
passage is retained, as is often the 
case inthe quotations from the Old 
‘Testament. The meaning is the 
same as in the former part of the verse, 
that every one who becomes a child 
of God is treated by him with that 
watchful care which shows that he sus- 
tains towards him the paternal relation. 

7. If ye endure chastening. That 
is, if you undergo, or are called to 
experience correction. It does not 
mean here, “if you endure it patient- 
ly ; or if you bear up under it;” but 
“if you are chastised or corrected by 
God.” The affirmation does not re- 
late to the manner of bearing it, but 
to the fact that we are disciplined. 
{ God dealeth with you as with sons. 
He does not cast you off and regard 
you as if you were in no way related 
tohim. § For what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not. That is, he 
evinces towards his son the care which 
shows that he sustains the relation of 
a father. If he deserves correction, 
he corrects him; and he aims by all 
proper means to exhibit the appropri- 
ate care and character of a father. 
And as we receive such attention from 
an earthly parent, we ought to expect 
to receive similar uotice from our Fa- 
ther in heaven. 

8. Butif ye be without chastisement. 
If you never meet with anything that 
is adapted to correct your faults ; to 
subdue your temper; to chide your 
wanderings, it would prove that you 
were in the condition of illegitimate 
children—cast off and disregarded by 
their father, ( Whereof all are par- 
takers. Allwho are the ¢ruc children 


9 Furthermore we have had 
fathers of our flesh which cor- 


of God. J Then are ye bastards, and 
not sons. The reference here is to 
the neglect with which such children 
are treated, and to the general want 
of care and discipline over them : 
* Lost in the world’s wide range; enjoin’d 
no aim, 
Prescrib’d no duty, and assign’d no 
name.” Savage. 

In the English Jaw, a bastard is termed 
nullius filius. Illegitimate children 
are usually abandoned by their father. 
The care of them is left to the mother, 
and the father endeavours to avoid all 
responsibility, and usually to be con- 
cealed and unknown. Hisown child he 
does not wish to recognise; he neither 
provides for him.; nor instructs him ; 
nor governs him; nor disciplines him. 
A father, who is worthy of the name, 
will do all these things. So Paul says 
it is with Christians. God has not 
cast them off. In every way he 
evinces towards them the character 
of a father. And if it should be 
that they passed along through life 
without any occurrence that would 
indicate the paternal care and atten- 
tion designed to correct their faults, 
it would show that they never had 
been his children, but were cast off 
and wholly disregarded. This is a 
beautiful argument; and we should 
receive every affliction as full proof 
that we are not forgotten by the High 
and Holy One who condescends to 
sustain to us the character, and to 
evince towards us, in our wanderings, 
the watchful care of a Father. 

9. Furthermore. Asan additional 
consideration to induce us to receive 
chastisement with submission. The 
argument in this verse is derived from 
the difference in the spirit and design 
with which we are corrected by God 
and by an earthly parent. In God 
everything is without any intermin- 
gling of passion or any improper feel- 
ing. In an earthly parent thero is 
often much that is the result of hasty 
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rected ws, and we gave them re-| be in subjection unto the ¢ Father 
verence : shall we not much rather | of spirits, and live ? 
@ Nu.16,22; 27.16. 10 For they verily for a few 
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emotion, of an irascible temper, per- | ment is so much more perfect ; since 
haps of the mere love of power. There | he has so much better right to con- 
is much that is inflicted without due | trol us; and since his administration 
reflection, and that produces only pain | is free from all the defects which at- 
in the bosom of the parent himself in| tend parental discipline on earth, 
the recollection. Yet with all this| there is a much higher reason for 
imperfection of parental government, | bowing with submission and reve- 
we were patient and unmurmuring. | rence to him. J The Father of spirite. 
IIow much more should we submit| Thus in Numbers xvi. 22, God is 
to one whose paternal discipline is] called ‘the God of the spirits of all 
caused by no excited feeling ; by no | flesh;” so also Num. xxvii. 16; comp. 
love of power; by no want of reflec- | Job xxxiii. 4. The idea seems to be 
tion, and which never furnishes occa- | that,as the soul is the most important 
sion for regret! QJ Fathers of our| part of man, this name is given to 
desh. Earthly fathers; those from} God by way of eminence, or he is 
whom we have derived our being here. | eminently and supremely our Father. 
They ave contrasted here with God,| It was his to create the immortal 
who is called “the Father of spirits,” | part, and to that spirit which is never 
not because the father does not sus- | to dic he sustains the relation of Fa- 
tain the paternal relation to the soul| ther. The earthly father is parent to 
as well as the body, but to designate | the man as mortal; God is the Father 
the nature of the dominion over us.| of man as immortal. God is himself 
The dominion of God is that which! a spirit. Angels and human souls, 
pertains to a spiritual kingdom, hay- | therefore, may be represented as pe- 
ing more direct reference to the dis-|culiarly his offspring. It is the 
cipline of the soul, and being designed ; highest designation which could be 
to prepare us for the spiritual world ; | given to God to say that he is at the 
that of the earthly father pertains! head of the universe of mind; not 
primarily to our condition here, and | implying that he is not also at the 


the discipline is designed to subdue | head of the material universe, but de- 
our unruly passions, to teach us to] signing to bring into view this high 
restrain our appetites, to inculcate | characteristic of the Almighty, that 
maxims of health and prosperity, and | all created minds throughout the uni- 
to prevent those things which would | verse sustain to him the relation of 
impede our happiness in the present | children. To this Great Being we 
world. See, however, many curious | should, therefore, more cheerfully sub- 
instances of the manner in which | ject ourselves than to an earthly pa- 
these phrases were used by the Jew-| rent. § And live. Meaning that his 
ish writers, collected by Wetstein. | fatherly chastisements are adapted to 
{ We gave them reverence. We sub- | secure our spiritual life. Ue corrects 
mitted to them; honoured them;|us that he may promote our final 
loved them Painful at the time as | happiness, and his inflictions are the 
correction may have been, yet when ; means of saving us from eternal death. 
we have fully understood the design} 10. For they verily for a few days. 
of it, we have loved them the more. | That is, with reference to a few days 
The effect of such discipline, properly | (+s) ; or it was a chastisement that 
administered, is to produce real vene- | had reference mainly to this short 
ration for a parent—for he who in a| life. The apostle seems to bring in 
timely and appropriate manner re- | thiscircumstance to contrast the deal- 
strains his child is the only one who | ings of earthly parents with those of 
will secure ultimate reverence and} God. One of the circumstances is, 
respect. (J Shall we not much rather ; that the corrections of earthly parents 
be in subjection. Since God’s govern-| had a much less important object 
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days chastened ws} after their own | that we might lhe partakers of his 


pleasure : 
1 or, as seemed good, or, meet, to them. 


than those of God. Theyrelated to this 
life-—a life so brief that it may be said 
to continue but a “ few days.’” Yet, 
in order to secure the benefit to be 
derived for so short a period from fa- 
therly correction, we submitted with- 
out murmuring. Much more cheer- 
fully ought we to submit to that dis- 
cipline from the hand of our heavenly 
Father which is designed to extend 
its benefits through eternity. This 
seems to me to afford a better sense 
than that adopted by Prof. Stuart and 
others, that it means “during our 
childhood or minority ;’’ or than that 
proposed by Doddridge, that it refers 
both to our earthly parents and to our 
heavenly Father. { After their own 
pleasure. Marg. ‘as seemed good, or 
meet to them.” Meaning that it was 
sometimes done arbitrarily, or from 
caprice, or under the influence of pas- 
sion. This is an additional reason 
why we should submit to God. We 
submitted to our earthly parents, 
though their correction was some- 
times passionate, and was designed 
to gratify their own pleasure rather 
than to promote our good. ‘There is 
much of this kind of punishment in 
families ; but there is none of it under 
the administration of God. {| But he 
for our profit. Never from passion, 
from caprice, from the love of power 
or superiority, but always for our 
good. The exact benefit which he 
designs to produce we may not be 
able always to understand, but we 
may be assured that no other cause 
influences him than a desire to pro- 
mote our real welfare, and as he can 
never be mistaken in regard to the 
proper means to secure that, we may 
be assured that our trials are always 
adapted to that end. § That we might 
be partakers of his holiness. Become 
so holy that it may be said that we 
are partakers of the very holiness of 
God; comp. 2 Pet.i. 4. This is the 
elevated object at which God aims by 
our trials. It is not that he delights 
to produce pain ; not that he envies 
us and would rob us of our little com- 


but he for our profit, | holiness. 


11 Now no chastening for the 


prize to increase his own enjoyment, 
and therefore rudely takes it away; 
and not that he acts from caprice— 
now conferring a blessing and then 
withdrawing it without any reason: 
it is, that he may make us more pure 
and holy, and thus promote our own 
best interest. To be holy as God is 
holy ; to be so holy that it may be 
said that we “are partakers of his 
holiness,’ is a richer blessing than 
health, and property, and friends, with- 
out it; and when by the exchange of 
the one we acquire the other, we have 
secured infinitely more than we have 
lost. To obtain the greater good we 
should be willing to part with the 
less ; to secure the everlasting friend- 
ship and favour of God we should be 
willing, if necessary, to surrender the 
last farthing of our property ; the last 
friend that is left us; the last feeble 
and fluttering pulsation of life in our 
veins. 

11. Now no chastening for the pre- 
sent scemeth to be joyous, but grievous. 
It does not impart pleasure, nor is 
this its design, | All chastisement is 
intended to produce pain, and the 
Christian is as sensitive to pain as 
others. His religion does not blunt 
his sensibilities and make him a stoic, 
but it rather increases his suscepti- 
bility to suffering. The Lord Jesus, 
probably, felt pain, reproach, and con- 
tempt more keenly than any other 
human being ever did ; and the Chris- 
tian feels the loss of a child, or bodily 
suffering, as keenly as any one. But 
while religion does not render him 
insensible to suffering, it does two 
things—(1) it enables him to bear the 
pain without murmuring ; and (2) it 
turns the affliction into a blessing on 
his soul. J Nevertheless afterward. 
In future life. The effect is seen in 
a pure life, and in a more entire de- 
yotedness to God. We are not to 
look for the proper fruits of affliction 
while we are suffering, but afterwards. 
{ It yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness. It is a tree that bears 
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present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous: nevertheless, afterward 


it yieldeth the peaceable fruit ¢ of 


righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby. 


good fruit, and we do not expect the 


fruit to form and ripen at once. It 
may be long maturing, but it will be 
rich and mellow when it is ripe. It 
frequently requires a long time before 
all the results of affliction appear—as 
it requires months to form and ripen 
fruit. Like fruit it may appear at 
first sour, crabbed, and unpalatable ; 
but it will be at last like the ruddy 
peach or the golden orange. When 
those fruits are ripened, they are (1) 
fruits of righteousness.” They make 
us more holy, more dead to sin and 
the world, and more alive to God. 
And they are (2) “peaceable.” They 
produce peace, calmness, submission 
in the soul, They make the heart 
more tranquil in its confidence in 
God, and more disposed to promote 
the religion of peace. The apostle 
speaks of this as if it were a universal 
trath in regard to Christians who are 
afflicted. And itisso. There is no 
Christian who is not ultimately bene- 
fited by trials, and who is not able at 
some period subsequently to say, ‘It 
was good for me that I was afflicted. 
Before I was afflicted I went astray ; 
but now have I kept thy word.” 
When a Christian comes to die, he 
does not feel that he has had one trial 
too many, or one which he did not 
deserve. He can then look back and 
see the effect of some early trial so 
severe that he once thought he could 
hardly endure it, spreading a hallowed 
influence over his future years, and 
scattering its golden fruit all along 
the pathway of life. I have never 
known a Christian who was not bene- 
fited by afflictions ; I have seen none 
who was not able to say that his 
trials produced some happy effect on 
his religious character, and on his 
real happiness in life. If this be so, 
then no matter how severe our trials, 
we should submit to them without a 
murmur. The more severe they are, 
the more we shall yct be blessed—on 
earth or in heaven. 
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12 Wherefore lift ® up the hands 
which hang down, and the feeble 
knees : 

13 And make ! straight ° paths 


a Is,32.17; Ja 3.18. 6 [3.35.3. 
} or, even. o Pr.4.26,27. 


12. Wherefore. In view of the 
facts which have been now stated-- 
that afflictions are sent from God, 
and are evidences of his paternal 
watchfulness. ‘Lift up the hands 
which hang down. Asif from weari- 
ness and exhaustion. Renew your 
courage ; make a new effort to bear 
them. The hands fall by the side 
when we are exhausted with toil, or 
worn down by disease; see Notes on 
Isa. xxxv. 8, from which place this 
exhortation is taken. { And the feeble 
knees. The knees also become en- 
feebled by long effort, and tremble as 
iftheir strength were gone. Courage 
and resolution may do much, how- 
ever, to make them firm, and it is to 
this that the apostle exhorts those to 
whom he wrote. ‘They were to make 
every effort to bear up under their 
‘trials, The hope of victory will do 
much to strengthen one almost ex- 
hausted in battle ; the desire to reach 
home invigorates the frame of the 
weary traveller. So it is with the 
Christian. In persecution, and sick- 
ness, and bereavement, he may be 
ready to sink under his burdens. 
The hands fall, and the knees trem- 
ble, and the heart sinks within us. 
But confidence in God, and the hope 
of heaven, and the assurance that all 
this is for our good, will reinvigorate 
the enfeebled frame, and enable us to 
bear what we once supposed would 
crush us to the dust. A courageous 
mind braces a feeble body, and hope 
makes it fresh for new conflicts. 

13. And make straight paths for 
your feet; Marg. even. The word 
here used means properly straight, 
in the sense of upright, erect; Acts 
xiv. 10; but it is here used in thesense 
of straight horizontally, that is, level, 
plain, smooth. The meaning is, that 
they were to remove all obstacles out 
of the way, so that they need not 
stumble and fall. There is probably 
an allusion here to Proy. iv. 25—27. 
“Let thine eycs iook right on, and 


A, DCA] 


for your feet, lest that which is 
lame be turned out of the way ; 
but @ let it rather be healed. 

aGa. Gl. b Ps.34.14. 


let thine eyelids look straight before 


thee. Ponder the path of thy feet, 
and let all thy ways be established. 
Turn not to the right hand nor to 
the left ; remove thy foot from evil.” 
The idea is, that by every proper 
means they were to make the way 
to heaven as plain and easy as possi- 
ble. They were to allow no obstruc- 
tions in the path over which the lame 
and feeble might fall. J Lest that 
whichis lame be turned out of the way. 
A lame man needs a smooth path to 
walkin. The idea is here, that every 
thing which would prevent those in 
the church who were in any danger 
of falling—the feeble, the unestablish- 
ed, the weak—from walking in the 
path to heaven, or which might be an 
occasion to them of falling, should be 
removed. Or it may mean, that ina 
road that was not level, those who 
were Jame would be in danger of 
spraining, distorting, or wrenching a 
lame limb ; and the counsel is, that 
whatever would have a tendency to 
this should be removed. Divested of 
the figure, the passage means, that 
everything should be removed which 
would hinder any one from walking 
in the path to life. But let it rather 
be healed. As in the case of lame- 
ness, pains should be taken to heal it 
rather than to suffer it to be increased 
by careless exposure to a new sprain 
or fracture, so it should be in our re- 
ligious and moral character. What- 
ever is defective we should endeavour 
to restore to soundness, rather than 
to suffer the defect to be increased. 
Whatever is feeble in our faith or 
hope; whatever evil tendency there 
is in our hearts, we should endeavour 
to strengthen and amend, lest it 
should become worse, and we should 
ontirely fall. 

14, Follow peace with all men. Do 
not give indulgence to those passions 
which lead to litigations, strifes, wars; 
see Notes on Rom. xiv.19 ‘The con- 
nection here requires us to understand 
this mainly of persecutors. The 
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14 Follow peace® with all men; 
and holiness, without ¢ which no 
man shall see the Lord : 

¢ Matt.5.8; Ep.5.5. 


apostle is referring to the trials which 


those whom he addressed were ex- 
periencing. Those trials seem to 
have arisen mainly from persecution, 
and he exhorts them to manifest a 
spirit of kindness towards all—even 
though they were engaged in perse- 
cuting them. ‘This is the temper of 
the gospel. We are to make war 
with sin, but not with men; with bad 
passions and corrupt desires, but not 
with our fellow-worms. § And holi- 
ness. Instead of yielding to contend- 
ing passions and to a spirit of war ; 
instead of seeking revenge on your 
persecutors and foes, make it rather 
your aim to be holy. Let that be the 
object of your pursuit; the great pur- 
pose of your life. Men might in such 
cases counsel them to seck revenge ; 
the spirit of religion would counsel 
them to strive to be holy. In such 
times they were in great danger of 
giving indulgence to evil passions, 
and hence the special propriety of the 
exhortation to endeavour to be holy. 
{ Without which no man shall see the 
Lord, That is, shall see him in peace ; 
or shall so see him as to dwell with 
him. All will see him in the day of 
judgment, but to “ see’’ one is often 
used in the sense of being with one ; 
dwelling with one; enjoying one; 
see Notes on Matt. v. 8. The prin- 
ciple here stated is one which is never 
departed from; Rev. xxi. 27; Isa. 
xxxv. 8; lii. 1; lx. 21; Joel iii. 17; 
Matt. xiii. 41; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. No 
one has ever been admitted to heaven 
in his sins; nor is jit desirable that 
any one ever should be. Desirable 
as itis that lost men should be happy, 
yet it is benevolence which excludes 
the profane, the impious, and the un- 
believing from heaven—just as it is 
benevolence to a family to exclude 
profligates and seducers, and as it is 
benevolence to a community to con- 
fine thieves and robbers in prison. 
This great principle in the divine ad- 
ministration will always be adhered 
to; and hence they who are expect- 
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15 Looking diligently ¢ lest any 
man fail! of the grace of God ; lest 
@ 2Pet.1. : or, fall from. 5 De.29.18. 


ing to be saved without holiness or 


religion, are destined to certain dis- 
appointment. Heaven and earth will 
pass away, but God will not admit 
one unrepenting and unpardoned sin- 
nertoheaven. Itwas the importance 
and the certainty of this principle 
which made the apostle insist on it 
here with so much _ earnestness. 
Amidst all their trials ; when expos- 
ed to persecution ; and when every- 
thing might tempt them to the indul- 
gence of feelings which were the 
apposite of holiness, they were to 
make it their great object to be like 
God. For this they were to seek, to 
strive. to labour, to pray. This with 
us in all our trials should also be the 
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any ° root of bitterness springing 
up trouble you, and thereby many 
be defiled ; 


—but that there was danger that they 


might be found at last to be deficient 
in that religion which was necessary 
to save them. Whether this was to 
be by losing the religion which they 
now had, or by the fact that they ne- 
ver had any—however near they may 
have come to it—the apostle does 
not here intimate, and this passage 
should not be used in the discussion 
of the question about falling from 
grace. It is a proper exhortation to 
be addressed to any man in the 
church or out of it, to inquire dili- 
gently whether there is not reason to 
apprehend that when he comes to ap- 
pear before God he will be found to 
be wholly destitute of religion. J Lest 


great aim of life. ILow deeply affect- | any root of bitterness springing up. 
ing then is the inquiry whether we; Any bitter root. There is doubt- 
have that holiness which is indispen- ; less an allusion here to Deut. xxix. 


sable to salvation! Let usnotdeccive ! 18. ‘‘ Lest there should be among 
ourselves. Wemay have many things | you man, or woman, or family, or 
else—many things which are in them- tribe, whose heart turneth away this 
selves desirable, but without this ove! day from the Lord our God, to go 
thing we shall never see the Lord in | and serve the gods of these nations ; 
peace. We may have wealth, genius, | lest there should be among you aroot 
learning, beauty, accomplishments, | that beareth gall and wormwood.” 
houses, lands, books, friends — but | The allusion there is to those who 
without religion they will be all in| were idolaters, and who instead of 
vain. Never can we see God in peace | bearing the fruits of righteousness, 


without a holy heart ; never can we | and promoting the piety and happi- 


be admitted into heaven without that 
religion which will identify us with 
the angels around the throne ! 

15. Looking diligently. This phrase 
implies close attention. It is implied 
that there are reasons why we should 
take special care. Those reasons are 
found in the propensities of our hearts 
to evil; in the temptations of the 
world; in the ailurements to apostasy 
presented by the great adversary of 
our souls, {] Lest any man fail. As 
every man 1s in danger, it is his per- 
sonal duty to see to it that his salva- 
tion be secure. J Fail of the grace 
of God. Marg. ful from. The Greek 
is, ‘lest any one be wanting or lack- 
wng’’—écrsoav. There is no intimation 
in the words used here that they al- 
ready had grace and might fall away 
—whatever might be true about that 


ness of the nation, would bear the 
fruits of idolatry, and spread abroad 
irreligion and sin. The allusion, in 
both cases, is to a bitter plant spring- 
ing up among those that were culti- 
vated for ornament or use, or tu a 
tree bearing bitter and poisonous 
fruit, among those that produced 
good fruit. The reference of the 
apostle is to some person who should 
produce a similar effect in the church 
—to one who should inculcate false 
doctrines ; or who should apostatize ; 
or who should lead an unholy life, 
and thus be the means of corrupting 
and destroying others. They were 
to be at especial pains that no such 
person should start up from among 
themselves, or be tolerated by them. 
{ Trouble you. By his doctrines and 
example. ¥ And thereby many be de- 
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16 Lest there be any fornica- 
tor,* or profane person, as Esau, 
@ 1Cor.5.1136.18, 


filed. Led away from the faith and 


corrupted. One wicked man, and es- 
pecially one hypocrite in the church, 
may be the means of destroying many 
others. 

16. Lest there be any fornicator. 
The sin here referred to is one of 
those which would spread corruption 
in the church, and against which 
they ought to be especially on their 
guard. Allusion is made to Esau as 
an example, who, himself a corrupt 
and profane man, for a trifle threw 
away the highest honour which as a 
son he could have. Many have re- 
garded the word here used as refer- 
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who 8 for one morsel of meat sold 
his birth-right. 
| b Gen.25.33. 


rying inany wives, and particularly 
foreigners, or the daughters of Ca- 
naan: see Gen. xxxvi. 2; comp. 
Gen. xxvi. 84, 35. The Jewish wri- 
ters abundantly declare that that was 
his character; see Weistein, in loc. 
| In proof that the latter appellation— 
' that of a profane person—belonged to 
him, see Gen. xxv. 29—34. It is 
true that it is rather by inference, 
than by direct assertion, that it is 
known that he sustained this charac- 
ter. The birth-right, in his circum- 
stances, was a high honour. ‘The’ 
promise respecting the inheritance of 
the land of Canaan, the coming of the 


1 


ring to 7dolatry, or defection from the | Messiah, and the preservation of the 


true religion to a false one—as the 


, true religion, had been given to Abra- 


word is often used in the Old Testa-' ham and Isaac, and was to be trans- 


ment—but it is more natural to un- | 
The crime here | all the honour connected with this, 


derstand it literally. 
mentioned was one which abounded 
everywhere in ancient times, as it 
does now, and it was important to 
guard the church against it; see 
Notes on Acts xv. 20; 1 Cor. vi. 18, 
Gf Or profane person. The word pro- 
func here refers to one who by word 
or conduct treats religion with con- 
tempt, or has no reverence for that 
which is sacred. ‘This may be shown 
by words; by the manner; by a 
sneer; by neglect of religion; or 
by openly renouncing the privileges 
which might be connected with our 
salvation. The allusion here is to 
one who should openly cast off all the 
hopes of religion for indulgence in 
temporary pleasure, as Esau gave up 
his birthright for a trifling gratifica- 
tion. In asimilar manner, the young, 
for temporary gratification, neglect 
or despise all the privileges and hopes 
resulting from their being born in the 
bosom of the church; from being 
baptized and consecrated to God ; and 
from being trained up in the lap of 
piety. § As Esau. It is clearly im- 
plied here that Esaa sustained the 
character of a fornicator and a pro- 
fane person. ‘The former appellation 
is probably given to him to denote 
tis licentiousness shown by his mar- 


mitted by them. As the eldest son, 


and which is now associated with the 
name Jacob, would have properly ap- 
pertained to Esau. But he under- 
valued it. Ie lived a licentious life. 
Ile followed his corrupt propensities, 
and gave the reins to indulgence. In 
a time of temporary distress, also, he 
showed how little he really valued all 
th.a, by bartering 1t away for a single 
meal of victuals. Rather than bear 
the evils of hunger for a short period, 
and evidently in a manner implying 
a great undervaluing of the honour 
which he held as the first-born son 
in a pious line, he agreed to surren- 
der all the privileges connected with 
his birth. It was this which made 
the appellation appropriate to him ; 
and this will make the appellatien 
appropriate in any similar instance, 
q Who for one morsel of meat. Phe 
word aeat here js used, as it is com- 
monly in the Scriptures, in its primi- 
tive sense in nglish, to denote fuod + 
Gen. xxy. 34. The plirase here, * mov- 
sel of meat,” would be better rendered 
by “a single meal.”’ YJ Sold his birth- 
right, The birth-right seems to have 
implied the first place or rank in the 
family ; the privilege of offering sa- 
crifice and conducting worship in tie 
absence or death of the father; a 
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17 For ye know how that after- , for he found no place! of repen- 
ward, when ¢ he would have inher- | tance, though he sought it carefully 


ited the blessing, he was rejected ; | with tears. 
@ Gon. 27.34~38. ‘ lor, way to change ats mind. 


double share of the inheritance, and | He had not indeed intended that it 
in this instance the honour of being { should be thus. He had pronounced 
in the line of the patriarchs, and | a blessing on another which had been 
transmitting the promises made to: designed forhim. But stillthe benc- 
Abraham and Isaac. What Esau | diction had been given. The prophetic 
parted with, we can easily understand , words had been pronounced. By di- 
by reflecting on the honours which | vine direction the truth had been spo- 
have clustered around the name of! ken, and how could it be changed? 
Jacob. : It was impossible now to reverse the 

17. For ye know how that afterward, | divine purposes in the case, and hence 
&c. When he came to his father, i the “blessing”? must stand as it had 
and earnestly besought him to reverse | been spoken. Isaac did, however, all 
the sentence which he had pronounc- | that could be done. He gave a bene- 
ed; see Gen. xxvii. 34—40. The | diction to his son Esau, though of far 
“ blessing” here referred to was not | inferior value to that which he had 
that of the birth-right, which he knew | pronounced on the fraudulent Jacob ; 
he could not regain, but that pro-{| Gen. xxvii. 39, 40. § Though he 
nounced by the father Isaac on him | sought it carefully with tears; Gen. 
whom he regarded as his first-born | xxvii. 34. He sought to change the 
son. This Jacob obtained by fraud, ! purpose of his father, but could not 
when Isaac really meant to bestow it | do it. The meaning and bearing of 
on Esau. Isaac appears to have been this passage, as used by the apostle, 
ignorant wholly of the bargain which ; may be easily understood. (1.) The 
Jacob and Esau had made in regard ; decision of God on the human char. 
to the birth-right, and Jacob and his; acter and destiny will soon be pro- 
mother contrived in this way to have ! nounced. That decision will be ac- 
that confirmed which Jacob had ob- | cording totruth, and cannot be chang- 
tained of Esau by contract. The;:ed. (2.) If we should despise our 
sanction of the father, it seems, was | privileges as Esau did his birth-right, 
necessary, before it could be made! and renounce our religion, it would 
sure, and Rebecca and Jacob under- | be impossible to recover what we had 
stood that the dying blessing of the ; lost. There would be no possibility 
aged patriarch would establish it all. ! of changing the divine decision in the 
It was obtained by dishonesty on the | case, for it would be determined for 
part of Jacob ; but so far as Esau was | ever. This passage, therefore, should 
concerned, it was an act of righteous ! not be alleged to show that a sinner 
retribution for the little regard he had : cannot repent, or that he cannot find 
shown for the honour of his birth. : “ place for repentance,” or assistance 
{ For he found no place ‘A repent- ; to enable him to repent, or that tears 
ance. arg. “Way to change his; and sorrow for sin would be of no 
mind,” That is, no place for repent- ‘avail, for it teaches none of these 
ance in the mind of Jsaac, or no way i things ; but it should be used to keep 
to change his mind. It does not mean‘ us from disregarding our privileges, 


that Esau earnestly sought to repent 


and could not, but that when once the’ 


blessing had passed the lips of his 


father, he found it impossible to change » 
Isaac firmly declared that he had . 
pronounced the blessing, and though ° 
it had been obtained by fraud, yet as : 
it was of the nature of a divine pre- ' 


it. 


diction, it could not now be changed. 


from turning away from the true re- 
ligion, from slighting the favours of 
the gospel, and from neglecting reli- 
gion till death comes ; because when 
God has once pronounced a sentence 
excluding us from his favour, no tears, 
or pleading, or effort of our own can 
change him. The sentence which he 
pronounces on the scoffer, the impen- 
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18 Wor ye ave not come unto 
the * mount that might be touch- 
ed, and that burned with fire, 
nor unto blackness, and darkness, 


and tempest, 
a Ex.19,12—19. 


itent, the hypocrite, and the apostate, 
is one that will abide for ever with- 
out change. This passage, therefore, 
is in accordance with the doctrine 
more than once stated before in this 
epistle, that ifa Christian should re- 
ally apostatize it would be impossible 
that he should be saved ; sce Notes on 
ch. vi. 1—6. 

18. For ye are not come. Toen- 
force the considerations already urged, 
the apostle introduces this sublime 
comparison between the old and new 
dispensations; vers. 18—24. The ob- 
ject, in accordance with the principal 
scope of the epistle, is, to guard them 
against apostasy. To do this, he 
shows that under the new dispensation 
there was much more to bind them 
to fidelity, and to make apostasy dan- 
gerous, than there was under the old. 
The main point of the comparison is, 
that under the Jewish dispensation, 
everything was adapted to awe the 
mind, and to restrain by the exhibi- 
tion of grandeur and of power; but 
that under the Christian dispensation, 
while there was as much that was 
sublime, there was much more that 
was adapted to win and hold the af- 
fections, There were revelations of 
higher truths. There were more af- 
fecting motives to lead to obedience. 
There was that of which the former 
was but the typeandemblem. There 
was the clear revelation of the glo- 
ries of heaven, and of the blessed so- 
ciety there, all adapted to prompt to 
the earnest desire that they might be 
our own. The considerations present- 
ed in this passage constitute the cli- 
max of the argument so beautifully 
pursued through this epistle, showing 
that the Christian system was far supe- 
rior in every respect to the Jewish. In 
presenting this closing argument, the 
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19 And the sound of 1 trumpet, 
and the voice of words; @ which 
voice they that heard, entreated that 
the word should not be spoken to 
them any more : 

@ Ex.20.18,19. 


sy, and then the considerations of su 
perior weight existing under the Chris- 
tian economy. Q The mount that 
might be touched. Mount Sinai. The 
meaning here is, that that mountain 
was palpable, material, touchable—in 
contradistinction from the Mount 
Zion to which the church had now 
come, which is above the reach of the 
external senses ; ver. 22. The apos- 
tle does not mean that it was permit- 
fed to the Israclites to touch Mount 
Sinai—for this was strictly forbidden, 
Ex. xix. 12; but he evidently alludes 
to that prohibition, and means to say 
that a command forbidding them to 
“touch’’ the mountain, implied that it 
was a material or palpable object. 
The sense of the passage is, that 
every circumstance that occurred 
there was fitted to fill the soul with 
terror. Everything accompanying 
the giving of the law, the setting of 
bounds around the mountain which 
they might not pass, and the darkness 
and tempest on the mountain itself, 


. was adopted to overawe the soul. The 


phrase “ the touchable mountain” —if 
such a phrase is proper—would ex- 
press the meaning of the apostle here. 
The “Mount Zion” to which the church 
now has come, is of a different char- 
acter. It is not thus visible and pal- 
pable. It is not enveloped in smoke 
and flame, and the thunders of the 
Almighty do not roll and re-echo 
among its lofty peaks as at Iloreb ; 
yet it presents stronger motives to 
perseverance in the servive of God. 
{ And that burned with fire ; Ex. xix. 
18; comp. Deut. iv. 11; xxxiii. 2. 
q Nor unto blackness, and darkness, 
and tempest ; see Ex. xix. 16. 

19, And the voice of a trumpet ; 
Ex, xix. 19. The sound of the trum- 
pet amidst the tempest was fitted to 


apostle first refers to some of the cir- | increase the terror of the scene. 


cumstances attending the former dis- 
pensation which were designed to 
keep the people of God from aposta- 


q And the voice of words. Spoken 
by God; Ex. xix. 10. It is easy to con- 
ceive what must have been the awe 
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20 (For they could not endure 
shat which was commanded, 4 And 
if so much asa beast touch the 

a@ Ex.19.12,13. 


produced by a voice uttered from the 
midst of the tempest so distinct as to 
be heard by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Israel, when the speaker 
was invisible. {J Which voice they 
that heard, &e.; Ex. xx. 18, 19. It 
was so fearful and overpowering that 
the people earnestly prayed that if 
they must be addressed, it might be 
by the familiar voice of Moses and 
not by the awful voice of the Deity. 

20. For they could not endure that 
which was commanded. They could 
not sustain the awe produced by the 
fact that God uttered his commands 
himself. The meaning is not that 
the commands themselves were intol- 
erable, but that the manner in which 
they were communicated inspired a 
terror which they could not bear. 
They feared that they should die ; 
Ex. xx. 19. J And if so much as a 
beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
stoned ; Ex. xix. 18. The prohibi- 
tion was, that neither beast nor man 
should touch it on pain of death. The 
punishment was to be either by ston- 
ing, or being ‘shot through.” { Or 
thrust through with a dart; Ex. xix. 
13. “Or shot through.”’ This phrase, 
however, though it is found in the 
common editions of the New Testa- 
ment, is wanting in all the more valua- 
ble manuscripts; in all the ancient 
versions; and it occurs in none of the 
Greek ecclesiastical writers, with one 
exception. It is omitted now by al- 
most all editors of the New Testa- 
ment. It is beyond all doubt an ad- 
dition of later times, taken from the 
Septuagint of Ex. xix. 13. Its omis- 
sion does not injure the sense. 

21. And so terrible was the sight, 
that Moses said, &c. This is not re- 
corded in the account of the giving 
of the law in Exodus, and it has been 
made a question on what authority 
the apostle made this declaration re- 
specting Moses. In Deut. ix. 19, Mo- 
ses indeed says, of himself, after he 
had come down from the mouniain, 
and had broken the two tables of 
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mountain, it shall be stoned, 0? 
thrust through with a dart. _ 
21 And so terrible was the sight. 


stone that were in his hand, that he 
was greatly afraid of the anger ot 
the Lord on account of the sin of the 
people. ‘I was afraid of the anger 
and hot displeasure wherewith the 
Lord was wroth against you to des- 
troy you;’’ and it has been supposed 
by many that this is the passage to 
which the apostle here alludes. But 
it is very evident that was spoken ona 
different occasion from the one which 
is referred to in the passage before 
us. ‘That was after the law was pro- 
mulgated, and Moses had descended 
from the mount; and it was not said 
in view of the terrors of the scene 
when the law was given, but of the 
apprehension of the wrath of God 
against the people for their sin in 
making the golden calf. I know not 
how to explain this, except by the 
supposition that the apostle here re- 
fers to some tradition that the scene 
produced this effect on his mind. 
In itself it is not improbable that 
Moses thus trembled with alarm 
(comp. Ex. xix. 16), nor that the re- 
membrance of it should have been 
handed down among the numerous 
traditions which the Jews transmit- 
ted from age to age. There must 
have been many things that occurred 
in their journey through the wilder- 
ness which are not recorded in the 
Books of Moses. Many of them 
would be preserved naturally in the 
memory of the people, and transmit- 
ted to their posterity ; and though 
those truths might become intermin- 
gled with much that was fabulous, 
yet it is not irrational to suppose that 
an inspired writer may have adduced 
pertinent and truc examples from 
these traditions of what actually oc- 
curred. It was one method of pre- 
serving the truth, thus to select such 
instances of what actually took place 
from the mass of traditions which 
were destined to perish, at would be 
useful in future times. The circum- 
stance here mentioned was greatly 
fitted to increase the impression of 
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that Moses said, I exceedingly fear 
and quake :) 

22 But ye are come unto Mount 
Sion, and unto the city * of the 


the sublimity and fearfulness of the 
scene. Moses was accustomed to 
commune with God. He had met 
him at the ‘‘bush,” and had been ad- 
dressed by him face to face, and yet 
so awful were the scenes at Horeb 
that even fhe could not bear it with 
composure. What may we then suppose 
to have been the alarm of the body of 
the people, when the mind of the great 
leader himself was thus overpowered ! 

22, But ye are come unto Mount 
Sion. You who are Christians ; all 
who are under the new dispensation. 
The design is to contrast the Chris- 
tian dispensation with the Jewish, 
and to show that its exceilencies and 
advantages were far superior to the 
religion of their fathers. It had more 
to win the affections ; more to clevate 
the soul; more to inspire with hope. 
It had less that was terrific and alarin- 
ing ; it appealed less to the fears and 
more to the hopes of mankind; but 
still apostasy from this religion could 
not be less terrible in its consequences 
than apostasy from the religion of 
Moses. In the passage before us, the 
apostle evidently contrasts Sinai with 
Mount Zion, and means to say that 
there was more about the latter that 
was adapted to win the heart and to 
preserve allegiance than there was 
about the former. Mount Zion lite- 
rally denoted the Southern hill in 
Jerusalem, on which a part of the city 
was built. That part of the city was 
made by David and his successors the 
residence of the court, and soon the 
name Zion was given familiarly to 
the whole city. Jerusalem was the 
centre of religion in the land; the 
place where the temple stood, and 
where the worship of God was ccle- 
brated, and where God dwelt by a 
visible symbol, and it became the type 
and emblem of the holy abode where 
IIe dwells in heaven. it cannot be 
literally meant here that they had 
come to the Mount Zion in Jerusalem, 
for that was as true of the whole Jow- 
ish people as of those whom the apos- 
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living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, and to an innumerabl com- 
pany of angels, ® 


@ Re.3.12. bPs, 68.17. 


tle addressed, but if must mean that 
they had come to the Mount Zion of 
which the holy city was an emblem ; 
to the glorious mount which is reveai- 
ed as the dwelling-place of God, of 
angels, of saints. That is, they had 
“‘come’’ to this by the revelations and 
hopes of the gospel. ‘They were not 


‘indeed literally in heaven, nor was 


that glorious city literally on earth, 
but the dispensation to which they 
had been brought was that which 
conducted them directly up to the city 
of the living God, and to the holy 
mount where he dwelt above. ‘The 
view was not confined to an earthly 
mountain enveloped in smoke and 
flame, but opened at once on the hoty 
place where God abides. By the 
phrase, ‘‘ye ave come,” the apostle 
means that this was the characteristic 
of the new dispensation that it con- 
ducted them there, and that they were 
already in fact inhabitants of that 
glorious city. They were citizens of 
the heavenly Jerusalem (comp. Note 
Phil. iii. 20), and were entitled to its 
privileges. J And unto the city of the 
living God. The city where the liv- 
ing God dwells—the heavenly Jeru- 
salem; comp. Notes on ch. xi. 10. 
God dwelt by a visible symbol in the 
temple at Jerusalem—and to that his 
people came under the old dispensa- 
tion. Ina more literal and glorious 
sense his abode is in heaven, and to 
that his people have now come. J Whe 
heavenly Jerusalem. Ileaven is not 
unfrequently represented as a mag- 
nificent city where God and angels 
dwell; and the Christian revelation 
discloses this to Christians as certain- 
ly their final home. ‘They should re- 
gard themselves already as dwellers 
in that city, and live and act as if 
they saw its splendour and partook 
of its joy. In regard to this repre- 
sentation of heaven as a city where 
God dwells, the following places may 
be consulted: IIleb. xi. 10, 14—16; 
xii. 28: xiii. 14; Gal. iv. 26; Rev. iii. 
12; xxi. 2, J0—27. It is true that 
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23 To the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, 4 
which are ! written 2 in heaven, 
a Re.)4.4. lor, enrolled. 6 Lu.10.20. 


Christians have not yet scen that city 


by the bodily eye, but they look to it 
with the eye of faith. It is revealed 
to them; they are permitted by anti- 
cipation to contemplate its glories, 
and to feel that it is to be their eter- 
nal home. They are permitted to 
live and act as if they saw the glori- 
ous God whose dwelling is there, and 
were already surrounded by the an- 
gels and the redeemed. The apostle 
does not represent them as if they 
were expecting that it would be visi- 
bly set up on the earth, but as being 
now actually dwellers in that city, 
and bound to live and act as if they 
were amidst its splendours. {J And 
loan innumerable company of angels. 
The Greek here is, “to myriads [or 
ten thousands] of angels in an as- 
sembly or joyful conyocation.”” The 
phrase ‘tens of thousands” is often 
used to denote a great and indefinite 
number, ‘Ihe word rendered ‘“‘gene- 
ral assemb'y,” (ver. 22)—aavdyvers— 
refers properly to an “assembly, or 
convocation of the whole people in 
order to celebrate any public festival 
or solemnity, as the public games or 
sacrifices; ob. Lex. It occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament, 
and refers here to the angels viewed 
as assembled around the throne of 
God and celebrating his praises. It 
should be regarded as connected with 
the word anyels, referring to their 
convocation in heaven, and not to the 
church of the first-born. ‘This con- 
struction is demanded by the Greck. 
Our common translation renders it as 
if it were to be united with the church 
—‘to the gencralassembly and church 
of the first-born ;”’ but the Greek will 
uot admit of this construction. The 
interpretation which unites it with 
the angels is adopted now by almost 
all critics, and in almost all the edi- 
tions of the New Testament. On the 
convocation of angels, sce Notes on 
Jobi. 6. The writer intends, doubt- 
less, to contrast that joyful assem- 
blage of the angels in heayen with 
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and to God, the Judge ¢ of all, 
and to the spirits of just 4men 
made perfect, 


¢ Gen.18.25. d@ 1 Cor.15.49,54. 


those who appeared in the giving of 
the law on Mount Sinai. God is al- 
ways represented as surrounded by 
hosts of angels in heaven ; see Deut. 
xxxiii. 2; 1 Kings xxii. 19 ; Dan. vii. 
10; Ps. Ixviii. 17; comp. Notes Heb. 
xii. 1 ; see also Rev. v. 11.; Matt. xxvi. 
53; Luke ii. 18. The meaning is, 
that under the Christian dispensation 
Christians in their feelings and wor- 
ship become united to this vast host 
of holy angelic beings. It is, of 
course, not meant that they are visi- 
ble, but they are seen by the eye of 
faith. The argument here is, that as, 
in virtue of the Christian revelation, 
we become associated with those pure 
and happy spirits, we should not apos- 
tatize from such a religion, for we 
should regard it as honourable and 
glorious to be identified with them. 
23. To the general assembly ; sec 
Notes on ver. 22. J And church of 
the first-born. ‘That is, you are united 
with the church of the first-born. 
They who were first-born among the 
Ilebrews enjoyed peculiar privileges, 
and especially pre-eminence of rank; 
sce Notes on Col. i. 15. The refer- 
ence here is, evidently, to those saints 
who had been distinguished for their 
picty, and who may be supposed to 
be exalted to peculiar honours in hea- 
ven—such as the patriarchs, prophets, 
martyrs. The meaning is, that by 
becoming Christians, we have become 
in fact identified with that happy and 
honoured church, and that this is a 
powerful motive to induce us to per- 
severe. It is a consideration which 
should make us adhere to our religion 
amidst all temptations and persecu- 
tions, that we are identified with the 
most eminently holy men who have 
lived, and that we are to share their 
honours and their joys. The Chris- 
tian is united in feeling,, in honour, 
and in destiny, with the excellent ot 
all the earth, and of all times, Ile 
should feel it, therefore, an hynour t: 
bea Christian ; he should yield to no 
temptation which would induce him 
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24 And to Jesus the @ Mediator 


of the new covenant, ! and to the 
a ch.8.6. 1 or, testament. 


pee a = a ee 
to part from so goodly a fellowship. 
Which are written in heaven. Marg. 
enrolled. The word here was em- 
ployed by the Greeks to denote that 
one was enrolled as acitizen, or enti- 
tled to the privileges of citizenship. 
IIere it means that the names of the 
persons referred to were registered or 
enrolled among the inhabitants of the 
heavenly world ; see Notes, Luke x. 
20. G And to God the Judge of all. 
God, who will pronounce the final 
sentence on allmankind. The object 
of the reference here to God as judge 
docs not appear to be to contrast the 
condition of Christians with that of 
the Jews, as is the case in some of 
the circumstances alluded to, but to 
bring impressively before their minds 
the fact that they sustained a pecu- 
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blood » of sprinkling, that speaketh 


better things than chat of Abel.¢ 
& x.24.8. ¢ Gen 4.10, 


tians have among the redeemed al- 
ready not a few of their most tenderly 
beloved friends. A father may be 
there ; a mother, a sister, a smiling 
babe. It should be a powerful motive 
with us so to live as to be prepared 
to be reunited with them in heaven. 
24, And to Jesus the Mediator of 
the new covenant. This was the 
crowning excellence of the new dis- 
pensation in contradistinction from 
the old. They had been made ac- 
quainted with the true Messiah ; they 
were united to him by faith; they 
had been sprinkled with his blood; 
see Notes on ch. vii. 22, and ch. viii. 6. 
The highest consideration which can 
be urged to induce any onc to perse- 
vere in a life of piety is the fact that 
the Son of God has come into the 


liarly near relation to him from whom | world and died to save sinners; comp. 
all were to receive their final allot- | Notes on vers. 2—4 of this chapter. 
ment. Asthe destiny of all depended 1 And to the blood of sprinkling, The 


on him, they should be careful not to 
provoke his wrath. The design of the 
apostle seems to be to give a rapid 
glance of what there was in heaven, 
as disclosed by the eye of faith to the 
Christian, which should operate as a 
motive to induce him to persevere in 
nis Christian course. The thought 
that seems to have struck his mind 
in regard to God was, that he would 
do right to all. They had, therefore, 
everything to fear if they revolted 
from him; they had everything to 
hope if they bore their trials with pa- 
tience, and persevered to the end. 
q And to the spirits of just men made 
perfect. Not only to the more emi- 
nent saints—the ‘‘ church of the first- 
born’’—but to all who were made per- 
fect in heaven. They were not only 
united with the imperfect Christians 
on earth, but with those who have 
become completely delivered from sin, 
and admitted to the world of glory. 
This is a consideration which ought 
to influence the minds of all believers. 
They are even now united with all 
the redeemed in heaven. They should 
so live as not to be separated from 
them in the final day. Most Chris- 


blood which Jesus shed, and which ts 
sprinkled upon us to ratify the cove- 
nant; sce Notes on ch. ix. 18—23. 
q Lhat speaketh better things than that 
of Abel. Gr. “Than Abel ;” the words 
“that of’ being supplied by the transe 
lators. Inthe original there is no re- 


‘ference to the blood of Abel shed by 


Cain, as our translators seem to have 
supposed, but the allusion is to the 
faith of Abel, or to the testimony 
which he bore to a great and vital 
truth of rcligion. The meaning here 
is, that the blood of Jesus speaks bet- 
ter things than Abel did; that is, that 
the blood of Jesus is the reality of 
which the offering of Abel was a type. 
Abel proclaimed by the sacrifice which 
he made the great truth that salva- 
tion could be only by a bloody offer- 
ing—but he did this only in a typical 
and obscure manner; Jesus proclaim- 
ed it in a more distinct and better 
manner by the reality. The object 
here is to compare the Redeemer with 
Abel, not in the sense that the blood 
shed in cither case calls for vengeance, 
but that salvation by blood is more 
clearly revealed in the Christian plan 
than in the ancient history; and 
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25 See that ye refuse not him | escape if we turn away from him 


that speaketh. Tor if they escap- 
ed not who refused him that spake 


on earth, much more shall not we 


hence illustrating, in accordance with 
the design of this epistle, the superior 
excellency of the Christian scheme 
over all which had preceded it. There 
were other points of resemblance be- 
tween Abel and the Redeemer, but on 
them the apostle does not insist. Abel 
was a martyr, and so was Christ ; 
Abel was cruelly murdered, and so 
wag Christ; there was aggravated 
guilt in the murder of Abel by his 
brother, and so there was in that 
of Jesus by his brethren — his own 
countrymen ; the blood of Abel called 
for vengeance, and was followed by 
a fearful penalty on Cain, and so was 
the death of the Redeemer on his mur- 
derers—for they said, © his blood be on 
us and on our children,’ and are 
yet suffering under the fearful maledic- 
tion then invoked ; --but the point of 
contrast here is, that the blood of Je- 
sus makes a more full, distinct, and 
clear proclamation of the truth that 
salvation is by blood than the offering 
made by Abel did. The apostle al- 
ludes here to what he had said in ch. 
xi. 4; see Notes on that verse. Such 
is the contrast between the former 
and the latter dispensations; and such 
the motives to perseverance presented 
by both. In the former, the Jewish, 
all was imperfect, terrible, and alarm- 
ing. In the latter, everything was 
comparatively mild, winning, allur- 
ing, animating. ‘Terror was not the 
principal clement, but heaven was 
opened to the eye of faith, and the 
Christian was permitted to survey the 
Mount Zion; the New Jerusalem ; 
the angels; the redeemed ; the blessed 
God ; the glorious Mediator, and to 
feel that that blessed abode was to be 
his home. To that happy world he 
was tending; and with all these pure 
and glerious beings he was ideutified, 
Having stated and urged this argu- 
ment, the apostle in the remainder 
of the chapter warns those whom he 


that speaketh from heaven : 
26 Whose voice then shook the 
earth : but now he hath promised, 


25. See that ye refuse not. That 
you do not reject or disregard. § Him 
that speaketh. Thatis, in the gospel. 
Do not turn away from him who has 
addressed you in the new dispensa- 
tion, and called you to obey and serve 
him. ‘The meaning is, that God had 
addressed them in the gospel as really 
as he had done the Hebrews on Mount 
Sinai, and that there was as much to 
be dreaded in disregarding his voice 
now as there was then. IIe does not 
speak, indeed, amidst lightnings, and 
thunders, and clouds, but he speaks 
by every message of mercy; by every 
invitation ; by every tender appeal. 
He spake by his Son (ch. i. 1); he 
speaks by the Lely Spirit, and by all 
his calls and warnings in the gospel. 
q For if they escaped not. If they 
who heard God under the old dispen- 
sation, who refused to obey him, were 
cut off; Notes ch. x. 28. J Who re- 
fused him that spake onearth. That 
is, Moses. The contrast here is be- 
tween Moses and the Son of God— 
the head of the Jewish and the head 
of the Christian dispensation. Moses 
was a mere man, and spake as such, 
though in the name of God. The Son 
of God was from above, and spake as 
an inhabitant of heaven. J Auch 
more, &e.; see Notes on ch. ii. 2,8; 
x. 29. 

20. Whose voice then shook the carth. 
When he spakeat Mount Sinai. The 
meaning is, that the mountain and 
the region around quaked; Ex. xix. 
18. ‘The * voice’’ here referred to is 
that of God speaking from the holy 
mount. 4 Dutnow hath he promised, 
saying. ‘The words here quoted are 
taken from Haggai ii. 6, where they 
refer to the changes which would take 
place under the Messiah. ‘The mean- 
ing is, that there would be great re- 
volutions in his ceming, as if the 
universe were shaken to its centre. 
The apostle evidently applics this 


addressed in a most solemn manner j passage as it is done in Ilaggai, to 
against a renunciation of their Chris-| the first advent of the Redecmer, 


tian fait! 


qi Jshake not the cavth only. ‘This is 
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saying, * Yet once more I shake 
not the earth only, but also heaven. 


not quoted literally from the Hebrew, 


but the sense is retained. In Haggai 
it is, ““ Yet once itis a little while, and 
I wilt shake the heavens and the 
earth, and the sea, and the dry land; 
and I will shake all nations, and the 
desire of all nations shall come.’’ The 
apostle lays emphasis on the fact that 
not only the earth was to be shaken 
but also heaven. The shaking of the 
earth here evidently refers to the 
commotions among the nations that 
would prepare the way for the com- 
ing of the Messiah. § But also hea- 
ven. This may refer either (1) to the 
extraordinary phenomena in the hea- 
vens at the birth, the death, and the 
ascension of Christ; or (2) to the 
revolutions in morals and religion 
which would be caused by the intro- 
duction of the gospel, as if everything 
were to be changed—expressed by 
“a shaking of the heavens and the 
earth ;”’ or (3) it may be more literally 
taken as denoting that there was a re- 
markable agitation in the heavens—in 
the bosoms of its inhabitants—arising 
from a fact so wonderful as that the 
Son of God should descend to earth, 
suffer, and die. I see no reason to 
doubt that the latter idea may have 
been included here ; and the mean- 
ing of the whole then is, that while the 
giving of the law at Mount Sinai, 
fearful and solemn as it was, was an 
event that merely shook the earth in 
the vicinity of the holy Mount, the in- 
troduction of the gospel agitated the 
aniverse. Great changes upon the 
earth were to precedeit; onerevolution 
was to succeed another preparatory 
to it, and the whole universe would 
be moved at an cvent so extraordinary. 
The meaning is, that the introduction 
of the gospel was a much more solemn 
and momentous thing than the giving 
of the Jaw—and that, therefore, it was 
much more fearful and dangerous to 
apostatize from it. 

24. And this word, Yet once more. 
That is, this reference to a great agi- 
tation or commotion in some future 
time. ‘Thiy is designed as an expla- 
nation of the prophecy in Haggai, 
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27 And this word, Yet once 
a Hag.2.6. 


———— 


and the idea is, that there would bc 
such agitations that everything which 
was not fixed ona permanent and im- 
movable basis would be thrown down 
as in an earthquake. Everything 
which was temporary in human in- 
stitutions ; everything which was 
wrong in customs and morals; and 
everything in the ancient system of 
religion, which was merely of a pre- 
paratory and typical character, would 
beremoved. What was of permanent 
value would be retained, and a king- 
dom would be established which no- 
thing could move. ‘The effect of the 
gospel would be to overturn every- 
thing which was of a temporary 
character in the previous system, and 
everything in morals which was not 
founded on a solid basis, and to set up 
in the place of it principles which nu 
revolution and no time could change. 
The coming of the Saviour, and the 
influence of his religion on mankind, 
had this effect in such respects as the 
following. (1.) All that was of a 
sound and permanent nature in the 
Jewish economy was retained; all 
that was typical and temporary was 
removed. The whole mass of sacri- 
fices and ceremonies that were de- 
signed to prefigure the Messiah of 
course then ceased; all that was of 
permanent value in the Jaw of God, 
and in the principles of religion, was 
incorporated in the new system, and 
perpetuated. (2.) Thesame is true in 
regard to morals. There was much 
truth on the earth before the time of 
the Saviour; but it was intermingled 
with much that was false. The effect 
of his coming has been to distinguish 
what is true and what is false; to 
give permanency to the one, and to 
cause the other to vanish. (3.) The 
same is true of religion, There are 
some views of religion which men 
have by nature which are correct ; 
there are many which are false. The 
Christian religion gives permanence 
and stability to the one, and causes 
the other to disappear. And in gene- 
ral, it may be remarked, that the 
effect of Christianity is to give sta- 
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more, signifieth the removing of| things which cannot be shaken may 
those oe that are} shaken, as | remain. 
of things that are made, that those} 28 Wherefore we recelving 


Tor, may be. 


bility to all that is founded on truth, | .28. Wher “728. Wherefore we receiving a king- 
and to drive error from the world. dom which cannot be moved. We who 
Christ came that he might destroy all] are Christians. We pertain to a king- 
the systems of error—that is, all that | dom that is permanent and unchang- 
could be shaken on earth, and to con- |ing. The meaning is, that the king- 
firm all that is true. ‘The result of | dom of the Redcemer is never to pass 
all will be that he will preside over a} away. It is not like the Jewish dis- 
permanent kingdom, and that his peo- pensation, to give place to another, 
ple will inherit “(a kingdom which | nor is there any power that can de- 
cannot be moved” ; ver. “98, q] The | stroy it; see Notes on Matt. xvi. 18. 
removing of those things that are sha- It has now endured for eighteen 
ken. Marg. more correctly ‘nay be.” | hundred years, amidst all the revolu- 
The meaning is, that those principles | tions on earth, and in spite of all the 
of religion and morals which were| attempts which have been made to 
not founded on truth would be re-| destroy it; and it is now as vigorous 
moved by his coming. { As of things | and stable as it ever was. The past 
that are made. Much perplexity has | has shown that there is no power of 
been felt by expositors in regard to | earth or hell that can destroy it, and 
this phrase, but the meaning seems /| that in the midst of all revolutions 
to be plain. The apostle is contrast- | this kingdom still survives. Its great 
ing the things which are fixed and principles and laws will endure on 
stable with those which are temporary | earth to the end of time, and will 
in their nature, or which are settled | be made permanent in heaven. This 
on no firm foundation. ‘The former|is the only kingdom in which we 
he speaks of as if they were uncreated | can be certain that there will be no 
and eternal principles of truth and revolution ; the only empire which 
righteousness. The latter he speaks | is destined never to fall. q Let us 
of as if they were created, and there-| have grace, whereby we may serve 
fore liable, like all things which are | God. Marg. “let us hold fast.” 
“made,” to decay, to change, to dis- | The Greek is, literally, let us have 
solution. q That those things which | grace ; the meaning is, “let us hold 
cannot be shaken may remain. The| fast the grace or favour which we 
eternal principles of truth, and law,and | have received in being admitted to 
tighteousness. These would enter | the privileges of that kingdom.” ‘The 
into the new kingdom which was to | object of the apostle is, to keep them 
be set up, and of course that king-|in the reverent fear and service of 
dom would be permanent. These are| God. ‘The argument which he pre- 
not changed or modified by time, | sents is, that this kingdom is perma- 
circumstances, human opinions, or|nent. There is no danger of its being 
laws. They remain the same from | overthrown. It is to continue on 
age to age, in every land, and in all | earth to the end of time; it is to be 
worlds. ‘They have been permanent | established in heaven for ever. If it 
in all the fluctuations of opinion ; in | were temporary, changeable, liable to 
all the varied forms of government | be overthrown at any moment, there 
on earth; in all the revolutions of | would be much less encouragement 
states and empires. To bring out|to perseverance. But in a kingdom 
these is the result of the events of di- ] like this there is every encourage- 
vine Providence, and the object of the | ment, for there is the assurance (1) 
coming of the Redeemer; and on |that all our interests there are safe ; 
these principles that great kingdom |(2) that all our exertions will be 
8 to be reared which is to endure | crowned with ultimate success, (3) 
for ever and ever. that the efforts which we make to do 
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kingdom which cannot be mov- 
ed, let us} have grace, whereby 
we way serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear : 
, 29 For ¢ our God és a consuming 
re. 
1 or, hold fast. 


good will have a permanent influence 
on mankind, and will bless future ages; 
and (4) that the reward iscertain. A 
man subject to a government about 
whose continuance there would be 
the utmost uncertainty, would have 
little encouragement to labour with a 
view to any permanent interest. In 
a government where nothing is set- 
tled; where all policy is changing, 
and where there are constantly va- 
cillating plans, there is no induce- 
ment to enter on any enterprise de- 
manding time and risk. But where 
the policy is settled ; where the prin- 
ciples and the laws are firm; where 
there is evidence of permanency, 
there is the highest encouragement, 
The highest possible encouragement 
of this kind is in the permanent and 
established kingdom of God. All 
other governments may be revolu- 
tionized ; this never will be:— all 
others may have a changeful policy ; 
this has none: — all others will be 
overthrown ; this never will. 
reverence andgodly fear. With true 
veneration for God, and with pious 
devotedness. 

29. For our God is a consuming 
fire. This is a further reason why 
we should serve God with profound 
reverence and unwavering fidelity. 
The quotation is made from Deut. iv. 
24. ‘For the Lorp thy God is a con- 
suming fire, even a jealous God.” 
The object of the apostle here seems 
to be, to show that there was the same 
reason for fearing the displeasure of 
God under the new dispensation which 
there was under the old. It was the 
same God who was served. There 
had been no change in his attributes, 
or in the principles of his government. 
Jie was no more the friend of sin now 
than he was then; and the same per- 
fections of his nature which would 
then lead him to punish transgression 
would also lead him to do it now. 


a De.4.24. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
fl ifae brotherly 4 love continue. 
2 Be not forgetful to en- 
tertain strangers: for thereby 
some ¢ have entertained angels 
unawares. 
b 1 Pet.1.22; 1John4.7,20. oe Gen.)8.3; 19.2. 


His anger was really as terrible, and 
as much to be dreaded as it was at 
Mount Sinai; and the destruction 
which he would inflict on his foes 
would be as terrible now as it was 
then. ‘The fearfulness with which 
he would come forth to destroy the 
wicked might be compared to a fre 
that consumed all before it; see 
Notes, Mark ix. 44—46. ‘The image 
here is a most fearful one, and is in 
accordance with all the representa- 
tions of God in the Bible and with 
all that we see in the divine dealings 
with wicked men, that punishment 
as inflicted by him is awful and over- 
whelming. So it was on the old 
world ; on the cities of the plain; on 
the hosts of Sennacherib ; and on Je- 
rusalem—and so it has been in the 
calamities of pestilence, war, flood, 
and famine with which God has visit- 
ed guilty men. By all these tender 
and solemn considerations, therefore, 
the apostle urges the friends of God 
to perseverance and fidelity in his ser- 
vice. His goodness and mercy ; the 
gift of a Saviour to redeem us; the 
revelation of a glorious world ; the 
assurance that all may soon be united 
in fellowship with the angels and the 
redeemed ; the certainty that the king- 
dom of the Saviour is established on 
a permanent basis, and the apprehen- 
sion of the dreadful wrath of God 
against the guilty, all should lead us 
to persevere in the duties of our Chris- 
tian calling, and to avoid those things 
which would jeopard the eternal in- 
terests of our souls. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

The closing chapter of this epistle 
is made up almost entirely of exhor- 
tations to the performance of various 
practical dutics. The exhortations 
relate to the following points: bro- 
therly love, ver. 1; hospitality, ver. 2; 
sympathy with those in bonds, ver. 
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8 Remember them that are in | bonds, * as bound with them ; and 


——. 


3; fidelity in the marriage relation, 


ver. 4; contentment, vers. 5, 6 ; sub- 
mission to those in authority, vers. 7, 
§; stability in the doctrines of reli- 
gion, vers. 9—15 ; benevolence, ver. 16; 
obedience to those entrusted with of- 
fice, ver. 17; and special prayer for 
him who wrote this epistle, vers. 18, 
19. The epistle then closes with a 
Leantiful and impressive benediction, 
vers. 20, 21; with an entreaty that 
they would receive with favour what 
had been written, ver. 22; with the 
grateful announcement that Timothy, 
in whom they doubtless felt a great 
interest, was sct at liberty, ver. 23; 
and with a salutation to all the saints, 
ver. 24, 25. 

1. Let brotherly love continue. Im- 
plying that it now existed among 
them. The apostle had no occasion 
to reprove them for the want of it, as 
he had in regard to some to whom he 
wrote, but he aims merely to impress 
on them the importance of this vir- 
tne, and to caution them against the 
danger of allowing it ever to be in- 
terrupted ; see Notes on John xiii. 34. 

2. Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers. On the duty of hospital- 
ity, see a full explanation in the Notes 
on Rom. xii. 13. YJ For therchy some 
have entertained angels unawares, 
Without knowing that they were an- 
gels. As Abraham (Gen. xviii. 2, 
seq.), and Lot did; Gen. xix. The 
motive here urged for doing it is, that 
by entertaining the stranger we may 
perhaps be honoured with the pres- 
ence of those whose society will be 
tous an honour and a blessing. It 
is not well for us to miss the oppor- 
tunity of the presence, the conversa- 
tion, and the prayers of the good. 
The influence of such guests in a fam- 
ily is worth more than it costs to en- 
tertain them. If there is danger that 
we may sometimes receive those of 
an opposite character, yet it is not 
wise on account of such possible dan- 
ger, to lose the opportunity of enter- 
taining those whose presence would 
be a blessing. Many a parent owes 
the conversion of a child to the influ- 


@ Matt.25.36, 


ence of a pious stranger in his fami- 
ly; and the hope that this may occur, 
or that our own souls may be blessed, 
should make us ready, at all proper 
times, to welcome the feet of the 
stranger to our doors. Many a man, 
if he had been accosted as Abraham 
was at the door of his tent by stran- 
gers, would have turned them rudely 
away; Many a one in the situation 
of Lot would have sent the unknown 
guests rudely from his door; but who 
can estimate what would have been 
the results of such a course on tho 
destiny of those good men and their 
families? For a great number of in- 
stances in which the heathen were 
supposed to have entertained the gods, 
though unknown to them, see Wet- 
stein in loc. 

3. Remember them that are in bonds. 
All who are bound ; whether prison- 
ers of war; captives in dungeons; 
those detained in custody for trial ; 
those who are imprisoned for righte- 
ousness’ sake, or those held in slave- 
ry. The word used here will include 
all instances where bonds, shackles, 
chains were ever used. Perhaps thero 
is an immediate allusion to their fel- 
low-Christians who were suffering 
imprisonment on account of their re- 
ligion, of whom there were doubtless 
many at that time, but the principle 
will apply to every case of those who 
are imprisoned or oppressed. The 
word remember implies more than 
that we are merely to think of them; 
comp. Ex. xx. 8; Eccl. xii. 1. It 
means that we are to remember them 
with appropriate sympathy; or as we 
should wish others to remember us if 
we were in their circumstances. That 
is, we are (1) to feel deep compassion 
for them; (2) we are to remember 
them in our prayers; (3) we are to 
remember them, as far as practicable, 
with aid for their relief. Christianity 
teaches us to sympathize with all the 
oppressed, the suffering, and the sad ; 
and there are more of this class than 
we commonly suppose, and they havo 
stronger claims on our sympathy than 
we commonly realize. In America 
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them which suffer adversity, as be- 
ing yourselves also in the body. 


ogee ee A ee 
there are not far from ten thousand 


confined in prison—the father sepa- 
rated from his children ; the husband 
from his wife; the brother from his 
sister ; and all cut off from the living 
world. Their fare is coarse, and their 
couches hard, and the ties which bound 
them to the living world are rudely 
snapped asunder. Many of them are 
in solitary dungeons ; all of them are 
sad and melancholy men. True, they 
are there for crime ; but they are men 
—they are our brothers. They have 
still the feelings of our common hu- 
manity, and many of them feel their 
separation from wife, and children, and 
home, as keenly as we would. That 
God who has mercifully made our lot 
different from theirs, has commanded 
us to sympathize with them—and we 
should sympathize all the more when 
we remember that but for his restrain- 
ing grace we should have been in the 
same condition. There are in this 
land of “‘liberty’’ also nearly three 
millions who are held in the hard 
bondage of slavery. There is the 
father, the mother, the child, the bro- 
ther, the sister. They are held as 
property; liable to be sold; having 
no right to the avails of their own 
labour; exposed to the danger of 
having the tenderest ties sundered at 
the will of their master; shut out from 
the privilege of reading the word of 
God; fed on coarse fare; living in 
wretched hovels ; and often subjected 
to the painful inflictions of the lash 
at the caprice of a passionate driver. 
Wives and daughters are made the 
victims of degrading sensuality with- 
out the power of resistance or re- 
dress; the security of home is un- 
known; and they are dependent on 
the will of another man whether they 
shall or shall not worship their Crea- 
tor. We should remember them, and 
sympathize with them as if they 
were our fathers, mothers, sisters, bro- 
thers, or sons and daughters. ‘Though 
of different colour, yet the same blood 
flows in their veins as in ours (Acts 
xvii. 26) ; they are bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh. By nature they 
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4 Marriage “és honourable in 
@ Pr.5.15—23. 

have the same right to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” which 
we and our children have, and to de- 
prive them of that right is as unjust 
as it would be to deprive us and ours 
ofit. They have a claim on our sym- 
pathy, for they are our brethren. They 
need it, for they are poor and helpless. 
They should have it, for the same 
God who has kept us from that hard 
lot has commanded us to remember 
them. That kind remembrance of 
them should be shown in every prac- 
ticable way. By prayer; by plans 
contemplating their freedom ; by ef- 
forts to send them the gospel; by 
diffusing abroad the principles of lib- 
erty and of the rights of man, by using 
our influence to arouse the public 
mind in their behalf, we should en- 
deavour to relieve those who are in 
bonds, and to hasten the time when 
‘“‘the oppressed shall go free.” On 
this subject, see Notes on Isa. ch. 
lviii. 6. As bound withthem. There 
is great force and beauty in this 
expression. Religion teaches us to 
identify ourselves with all who are 
oppressed, and to feel what they suf- 
fer as if we endured it ourselves. In- 
fidelity and atheism are cold and dis- 
tant. They stand aloof from the op- 
pressed and the sad. But Christianity 
unites all hearts in one ; binds us to 
all the race, and reveals to us in the 
case of each one oppressed and in- 
jured, a brother. { And them which 
suffer adversity. The word here used 
refers properly to those who are mal- 
treated, or who are injured by others. 
It does not properly refer to those who 
merely experience calamity. { As 
being ourselves also in the body. As 
heing yourselves exposed to persecu- 
tion and suffering, and liabie to be 
injured. That is, do to them as you 
would wish them to do to you if you 
were the sufferer. When we see an 
oppressed and injured man, we should 
remember that it is possible that we 
may be in the same circumstances, 
and that then we shall need and de- 
sire the sympathy of others. 

4. Marriage is honourable in all. 
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all, and the bed undefiled : + but 
whoremongers and adulterers God 
will judge. 

5 Let your conversation be with- 
out covetousness ; and be ® content 
with such things as ye have: for 


a) Cor.6.9; Re.22.15, 
b Matt.6.25.34, 


The object here is to state that honour 


is to be shown to the marriage rela- 
tion. It is not to be undervalued by 
the pretence of the superior purity of 
a state of celibacy, as if marriage were 
improper for any class of men or any 
condition of life; and it should not 
be dishonoured by any violation of the 
marriage contract. The course of 
things has shown that there was abun- 
dant reason for the apostle to assert 
with emphasis, that “marriage was an 
honourable condition of life.” There 
has been a constant effort made to 
show that celibacy was a more holy 
state; that there was something in 
marriage that rendered it dishonour- 
able for those who are in the min- 
istry, and for those of either sex who 
would be eminently pure. This sen- 
timent has been the cause of more 
abomination in the world than any 
other single opinion claiming.to have 
a religious sanction. It is one of the 
supports on which the Papal system 
rests, and has been one of the princi- 
pal upholders of all the corruptions 
in monasteries and nunneries. The 
apostle asserts, without any restric- 
tion or qualification, that marriage is 
honourable in all; and this proves 
that it is lawful for the ministers of 
religion to marry, and that the whole 
doctrine of the superior purity of a 
state of celibacy is false; see this 
subject examined in the Notes on 1 
Cor. vii. And the bed undefiled. 
Fidelity to the marriage vow. {f But 
whoremongers and adulterers God 
will judge. All licentiousness of life, 
and all violations of the marriage co- 
venant, will be severely punished by 
God; see Notes on 1 Cor.vi.9. The 
sins here referred to prevailed every- 
where, and hence there was the more 
propriety for the frequent and solemn 
injunctions to avoid them which we 
find in the Scriptures. 
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he hath said, ¢ I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee. 

6 So that we may boldly say, 
@The Lord 7s my helper, and L 
will not fear what man shall do 
unto me. 


o Gen.28,15; De.31.6,£; 1Ch.28.20, 
@ Ps.118.6. 


Your 
corduct—for so the word conversation 
is used in the Scriptures; Notes, Phil, 
i. 27. J Be without covetousness ; 
Notes on Eph. v. 8; Col. iii. 5. § And 
be content with such things as ye have; 
see Notes on Phil. iv. 11, 12; Matt. 
vi. 25—34. The particular reason 
here given for contentment is, that 
God has promised never to leave his 
people. Compare with this the beau- 
tiful argument of theSaviour in Matt. 
vi. 25, seq. J For he hath said. That 
is, God has said. { I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee; see Deut. xxxi. 
6; Josh.i.5; 1 Chron. xxviii. 20, 
Substantially the same expression is 
found in each of those places, and all 
of them contain the principle on which 
the apostle here relies, that God will 
not forsake his people. 

6. So that we may boldly say. With- 
out any hesitation or doubt, In all 
times of perplexity and threatening 
want ; in all times when we scarcely 
know whence the supplies for our ne- 
cessities are to come, we may put our 
trust in God, and be assured that he 
will not leave us to suffer. In the 
facts which occur under the providen- 
tial dealings, there is a ground for 
confidence on this subject which is 
not always exercised even by good 
men. It remains yet to be shown 
that they who exercise simple trust 
in God for the supply of their wants 
are ever forsaken ; comp. Ps. xxxvii. 
25. The Lord is my helper. Sub- 
stantially this sentiment is found in 
Ps. xxvii. 1, and Ps. cxviii. 6. The 
apostle does not adduce it as a quo- 
tation, but as language which a true 
Christian may employ. The senti- 
ment is beautiful and full of consola- 
tion. What can we fear if we have 
the assurance that the Lord is on our 
side, and that ho will help us? Man 
can do no more to us than he permits, 
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7 Remember them which ! have 
the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the word of God: whose 
lor, are the guides. ach6.12. 0b Re.l.4. 


and of course no more than will be 
for our own good; and under what- 
ever trials we may be placed, we need 
be under no painful apprehensions, 
for God will be our protector and our 
friend. 

4%, Remember them which have the 
yule over you. Marg. “are the guides.” 
The word here used means properly 
leaders, guides, directors. It is often 
applied to military commanders. Ilere 
it means teachers—appointed to lead 
or guide them to eternal life. It does 
not refer to them so much as rulers 
or governors, as teachers, or guides. 
In ver. 17, however, it is used in the 
former sense. The duty here enjoined 
is that of remembering them ; that is, 
remembering their counsel ; their in- 
structions; their example. {| Whohave 
spoken to you the word of God. Preach- 
ers; either apostles or others. Re- 
spect is to be shown to the ministerial 
office, by whomscever it is borne. 
{ Whose fatth follow. That is, imi- 
tate ; see Notes on ch. vi. 12. J Con- 
sidering the end of their conversation. 
Of their conduct; of their manner of 
life. The word here rendered “ the 
end’ —ixBar1s—oceurs only here and 
in 1 Cor. x. 18, where it 1s rendered 
“qa way of escape.” It properly means, 
@ going out, an egress, and is hence 
spoken of as a going out from life, or 
of an exit from the world—death. 
This is probably the meaning here. 
It does not mean, as our translation 
would seem to imply, that Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, was the aim or end for 
which they lived—for the Greek will 
not bear that construction ; but it 
means that they were attentively to 
contemplate the end or the issue of 
the conduct of those holy teachers— 
the close or going owt of all that they 
did; to wit, in a peaceful death. Their 
faith sustained them. They were 
enabled to persevere in a Christian 
course, and did not faint orfail. There 
is allusion, doubtless, to those who 
had been their religious instructors, 
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faith ¢ follow, considering the end 
of their conversation : 
8 Jesus Christ the same® yester- 


day, and to-day, and for ever. 


and who had died in the faith of the 
gospel, either by persecution or by 
an ordinary death, and the apostle 
points to thom as examples of that 
to which he would exhort those whom 
he addressed —of perseverance in the 
faith until death. Thus explained, 
this verse does not refer to the duty 
of Christians towards living teachers, 
but towards those who are dead. Their 
duty towards living teachers is en- 
forced in ver. 17. The sentiment here 
is, that the proper remembrance of 
those now deceased who were once 
our spiritual instructors and guides, 
should be allowed to have an import- 
ant influence in inducing us to lead 
a holy life. We should remember 
them with affection and gratitude ; 
we should recal the truths which they 
taught, and the exhortations which 
they addressed to us; we should che- 
rish with kind affection the memory 
of all that they did for our welfare, 
and we should not forget the effect of 
the truths which they taught in sus- 
taining their own souls when they died. 

8. Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 
&c. As this stands in our common 
translation, it conveys an idea which 
is not in the original. It would seem 
to mean that Jesus Christ, the un- 
changeable Saviour, was the end or 
aim of the conduct of those referred 
to, or that they lived to imitate and 
glorify him. But this is byno means 
the meaning in the original. There it 
stands as an absolute proposition, that 
“ Jesus Christ 7s the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever ;” that is, that 
he is unchangeable. The evident de- 
sign of this independent proposition 
here is, to encourage them to perse- 
vere by showing that their Saviour 
was always the same; that he who 
had sustained his people in former 
times, was the same still, and would 
be the same forever. The argument 
here, therefore, for perseverance is 
founded on the immutability of the 
Redeemer. Ifhe were fickle, vacil- 
lating, changing in his character and 
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9 Be 4 not carried about with | be established with grace ; not with 
divers and strange doctrines. For | meats, which havenot profited them 
tt 7s a good thing that the heart that have been occupied therein. 


@1John4.t. 


plans ; if to-day he aids his people, | a good evidence, or in which we have 


and to-morrow will forsake them ; if 
at one time he loves the virtuous, and 
at another equally loves the vicious ; 
if he formed a plan yesterday which 
he has abandoned to-day; or if he is 
ever to bea different being from what 
he is now, there would be no encou- 
ragement to effort. Who would know 
what to depend on ? Who would know 
what to expect to-morrow? For who 
could have any certainty that he 
could ever please a capricious or a 
vacillating being? Who could know 
how to shape his conduct if the prin- 
ciples of the divine administration 
were not always the same? At the 
same time, also, that this passage fur- 
nishes the strongest argument for 
fidelity and perseverance, it is an irre- 
fragable proof of the divinity of the 
Saviour. It asserts immutability— 
sameness in the past, the present, and 
to all eternity —but of whom can this 
be affirmed but God? It would not 
be possible to conceive of a decla- 
ration which would more strongly 
assert immutability than this. 

9. Be not carried about with divers 
and strange doctrines. That is, they 
should have settled and fixed points 
of belief, and not yield to every new 
opinion which was started. The apos- 
tle does not exhort them to adhere to 
an opinion merely because they had 
before held it, or because it was an 
old opinion, nor does he forbid their 
following the leadings of truth though 
they might be required to abandon 
what they had before held; but he 
cautions them against that vacillating 
spirit, and that easy credulity, which 
would lead them to yield to any no- 
velty, and to embrace an opinion be- 
cause it was new or strange. Probably 


been trained, should not be abandoned 
for slight causes. Truth indeed should 
always be followed, but it should be 
only after careful inquiry. J For it 
is a@ good thing that the heart be esta- 
blished with grace. This isthe proper 
foundation of adherence to the truth. 
The heart should be established with 
the love of God, with pure religion, 
and then we shall love the truth, and 
love it in the right manner. If it is the 
head merely which is convinced, the 
consequence is bigotry, pride, narrow- 
mindedness, If the belief of the truth 
has its seat in the heart, it will be ac- 
companied with charity, kindness, 
good-will to all men. In such a be- 
lief of the truth it is a good thing to 
have the heart established. It will 
produce (1) firmness and stability of 
character ; (2) charity and kindnes: 
to others; (3) consolation and suppor. 
in trials and temptations. When a 
man is thrown into trials and tempta- 
tions, he ought to have some settled 
principles on which he can rely; some 
fixed points of belief that will sustain 
his soul. [ Not with meats. The 
meaning is, that it is better to have 
the heart established with grace, or 
with the principles of pure religion, 
than with the most accurate know- 
ledge of the rules of distinguishing 
the clean from the unclean among the 
various articles of food. Many such 
rules were found in the law of Moses, 
and many more had been added by 
the refinements of Jewish rulers and 
by-tradition. To distinguish and re- 
member all these, required no small 
amount of knowledge, and the Jewish 
teachers, doubtless, prided themselves 
much on it. Paul says that it would 
be much better to have the principles 


the principal reference here is to the| of grace in the heart than all this 


Judaizing teachers, and to their va- 
rious doctrines about their ceremonial 
observances and traditions. But the 
exhortation is applicable to Christians 
at all times. A religious opinion, 
onco embraced on what was regarded 


knowledge ; to have the mind settled 
on the great truths of religion than 
to be able to make the most accurate 
and learned distinctions in this matter. 
‘The same remark may be made about 
a great many other points besides the 
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10 We have an altar, whereof 
they have no right to eat which 
serve the tabernacle. 

11 For the bodies of those 
beasts, whose blood is brought in- 
to the sanctuary by the high priest 


Jewish distinctions respecting meats. 
The principle is, that it is better to 
have the heart established in the grace 
of God than to have the most accurate 
knowledge of the distinctions which 
are made on useless or unimportant 
subjects of religion. This observation 
would extend to many of the shibbo- 
leths of party; to many of the meta- 
physical distinctions in a hair-split- 
ting theology; to many of the points 
of controversy which divide the Chris- 
tianworld. Which have not profited, 
&c. Which have been of no real be- 
nefit to their souls ; see Notes on 1 
Cor. viii. 8. 

10. We have an altar. Wewhoare 
Christians. The Jews had an altar 
on which their sacrifices were offered 
which was regarded as sacred, and 
of the benefit of which no others might 
partake. The design of the apostle 
is to show that the same thing sub- 
stantially, so far as privilege and 
sanctifying influence were concerned, 
was enjoyed by Christians. 
tar’’ to which he here refers is evi- 
dently the cross on which the great 
sacrifice was made. { Whereof they 
have no right to cat which serve the 
tabernacle. A part of the meat offered 
in sacrifice among the Jews became 
the property of the priests and Levites, 
and they had, by the law, a right to 
this as a part of their support ; see 
Lev. vi. 25, 26; Num. xviii. 9, 10. 
But the apostle says that there is a 
higher and more valuable sacrifice of 
which they have no right to partake 
while they remain in the service of 
the “tabernacle” or temple ; that is, 
while they remain Jews. The parti- 
cipation in the great Christian sacri- 
fice appertained only to those who 
were the friends of the Redeemer, and 
however much they might value them- 
selves on the privilege of partaking 
of the sacrifices offered under the 
Jewish law, that of partaking of the 
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for sin, are burned without ¢ the 
camp. 

12 Wherefore Jesus also, that 
he might sanctify the people with 
his own blood, suffered % without 


the gate. 


@ Le.16.27. b John19.17,18. 


great sacrifice made — by the Son of 


God was much greater. J Which serve 
the tabernacle; Notes ch. ix. 2,3. The 
Jewish priests and Levites. 

11. For the bodies of those beasts, 
&e. The word here rendered “for’— 
yee — would be here more properly 
rendered “moreover.” Stuart. The 
apostle is not urging a reason for what 
he had said in the previous verse, but 
is suggesting a new consideration to 
excite those whom he addressed to 
fidelity and perseverance. In the pre- 
vious verse the consideration was, 
that Christians are permitted to par- 
take of the benefits of a higher and 
more perfect sacrifice than the Jews 
were, and therefore should not relapse 
into that religion. In this verse the 
consideration is, that the bodies of the 
beasts that were burnt were taken 
withoué the camp, and that in like 
manner the Lord Jesus suffered with- 
out the gate of Jerusalem, and that 
we should be willing to go out with 
him to that sacrifice, whatever re- 
proach or shame it might be attended 
with. J Whose blood is brought into 
the sanctuary, &c.; see Notes on ch. 
ix. 7,12. § Are burned without the 
camp ; Lev. iv. 12, 21; xvi. 27. The 
‘‘camp”’ here refers to the time when 
the Israelites were in the wilderness, 
and livedinencampments. The same 
custom was observed after the temple 
was built by conveying the body of 
the animal slain for a sin-offering on 
the great day of atonement beyond 
the walls of Jerusalem to be consumed 
there. ‘ Whatever,” says Grotius, 
“was not lawful to be done in the 
camp, afterwards was not lawful to 
be done in the city.” 

12. Wherefore, Jesus also, that he 
might sanctify the people with his own 
blood. That there might be a con- 
formity between his death for sin and 
the sacrifices which typified if. It is 
implied here that it was voluntary on 
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13 Let us go forth therefore un- 
to him without the camp, bear- 
ing 2 his reproach. 

@ Ac.5.41. 
the part of Jesus that he suffered out 
of the city; that is, it was so ordered 
by Providence that it should be so. 
This was secured by his being put to 
death as the result of a judicial trial, 
and not by popular tumult; see Notes 
on Isa, liii. 8. If he had been killed 
in a tumult, it is possible that it might 
have been done as in other cases 
(comp. the case of Zacharias son of 
Barachias, Matt. xxiii. 35), even at 
the altar, As he was subjected, how- 
ever, to a judicial process, his death 
was effected with more deliberation, 
and in the usual form. Hence he was 
conducted out of the city, because no 
criminal was executed within the 
walls of Jerusalem. J Without the 
gate. Without the gate of Jerusalem; 
John xix. 17, 18. The place where 
he was put to death was called Gol- 
gotha, the place of a skull, and hence 
the Latin word which we commonly 
use in speaking of it, Calvary, Luke 
xxiii. 33; comp. Notes on Matt. xxvii. 
33. Calvary, as it is now shown, is 
within the walls of Jerusalem, but 
there is no reason to believe that 
this is the place where the Lord 
Jesus was crucified, for that was out- 
side of the walls of the city. The 
precise direction from the city is not 
designated by the sacred writers, nor 
are there any historical records, or 
traditional marks by which it can now 
be known where the exact place was. 
All that we know on the subject from 
the New Testament is, that the name 
was Golgotha; that the place of the 
cracifixion and sepulchre were near 
each other; that they were without 
the gate and nigh to the city, and that 
they were in a frequented spot; John 
xix. 20. “ This would favour the con- 
clusion that the place was probably 
upon a great road leading from one 
of the gates ; and such a spot would 
only be found upon the western or 
northern sides of the city, on the roads 
leading towards Joppa or Damascus.” 
See the question about the place of 
the crucifixion examined at length in 
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14 For here © have we no con- 
tinuing city, but we seek one tv 


come, 
b Mi.2.10. 


‘Robinson's Bibli. Research., vol. ii. 


pp- 69—80, and Bibliotheca Sacra, 
No. 1. 

13. Let us go forth therefore unto 
him without the camp. As if we 
were going forth with him when he 
was led away to be crucified. Ile 
was put to death as a malefactor, Ile 
was the object of contempt and scorn. 
He was held up to derision, and was 
taunted and reviled on his way to 
the place of death, and even on the 
cross. To be identified with him 
there ; to follow him; to sympathize 
with him; to be regarded as_ his 
friend, would have subjected one to 
similar shame and reproach. ‘Ihe 
meaning here is, that we should be 
willing to regard ourselves as identi- 
fied with the Lord Jesus, and to bear 
the same shame and reproaches which 
he did. When he was led away 
amidst scoffing and reviling to be put 
to death, would we, if we had been 
there, been willing to be regarded 
as his followers, and to have gone 
out with him as his avowed disci- 
ples and friends? Alas, how many 
are there who profess to love him 
when religion subjects them to no re- 
proach, who would have shrunk from 
following him to Calvary! J Bear- 
ing his reproach. Sympathizing 
with him; or bearing such reproach 
as he did; see 1 Pet. iv. 13; comp. 
Notes on ch. xii, 2; Phil. iii. 10; 
Col. i. 24, 

14. For here we have no continuing 
city, &c. Wedo not regard this as 
our final home, or our fixed abode, 
and we should be willing to bear re- 
proaches during the little time that 
we are to remain here; comp. Notes, 
ch. xi. 10, 18, 14. If, therefore, in 
consequence of our professed attach- 
ment to the Saviour, we should be 
driven away from our habitations, 
and compelled to wander, we should 
be willing to submit to it, for our per- 
manent home is not here, but in hea- 
ven. The object of the writer seems 
to be to comfort the Hebrew Chris- 
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15 By him ¢ therefore let us of- 
fer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fruit & of 
our lips ‘\ giving thanks to his 
name. 

@ Ep.5.20. 


6 Ho.14.2. 1 confessing. 


tians on the supposition that they 
would be driven by persecution from 
the city of Jerusalem, and doomed to 
wander as exiles. He tells them that 
their Lord was led from that city to 
be put to death, and they should be 
willing to go forth also; that their 
perinanent home was not Jerusalem, 
but heaven, and they should be will- 
ing in view of that blessed abode to 
be exiled from the city where they 
dwelt, and made wanderers in the 
earth. 

15. By him, therefore. The Jews 
approached God by the blood of the 
sacrifice and by the ministry of their 
high priest. The exhortation of the 
apostle here is founded on the general 
course of argument in the epistle 
“In view of all the considerations 
presented respecting the Christian 
High Priest—his dignity, purity, and 
love ; his sacrifice and his interces- 
sion, let us persevere in offering 
through him praise to God.” That is, 
let us persevere in adherence to our 
religion. | The sacrifice of praise. 
For all the mercies of redemption. 
The Jews, says Rosenmiiller ( Alte u. 
neve Morgenland, in loc.), had a spe- 
cies of offerings which they called 
peace-offerings,or friendship-oferings. 
They were designed not to produce 
peace or friendship with God, but to 
preserve it. Burnt-offerings, sin-offer- 
ings, and trespass-offerings, were all 
on account of transgression, and were 
designed to remove transgression. 
But in their peace-offerings, the 
offerer was regarded as one who 
stood in the relation of a friend with 
God, and the oblation was a sign of 
thankful acknowledgment for favours 
received, or they were connected with 
vows in order that further blessings 
might be obtained, or they were 
brought voluntarily as a means to 
continue themselves in the friendship 
and favour of God; Lev. vii. 11, 12; 
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16 But to do good, and to 
communicate, ° forget not: for 
with such @ sacrifices God is well 
pleased. 

17 Obey ¢ them that ' have the 


6 Rom.12.13. d@ Piri.4 18 
12h.5.12.18, lor, guide. 


comp. Jenning’s Jew. Ant. i. 335. 
The 
phrase “fruit of the lips,” is a ITcbra- 
ism, meaning what the lips produce ; 
that is, words; comp. Prov. xviii. 20; 
Hos. xiv. 2. Giving thanks to his 
name. To God; the name of one 
being often put for the person him- 
self. Praise now is one of the great 
duties of the redeemed. It will be 
their employment for ever. 

16. But to do good, and to commu- 
nicate, forget not. To communicate 
or impart to others ; that is, to share 
with them what wehave. ‘The Greek 
word means having in common with 
others. The meaning is, that they 
were to show /Jiberality to those who 
were in want, and were to take spe- 
cial pains not to forget this duty. 
We are prone to think constantly of 
our own interests, and there is great 
danger of forgetting the duty which 
we owe to the poor and the needy. On 
the duty here enjoined, see Notes on 
Gal. vi. 10. For with such sucrisi- 
ces God is well pleased Le is pleased 
with the sacrifices of prayer and of 
praise; with the offerings of a broken 
and a contrite heart; but he is espe- 
cially pleased with the religion which 
leads us to do good to others. ‘This 
was eminently the religion of his Son, 
the Lord Jesus ; and to this all true 
religion prompts. ‘The word * sacri- 
fices” here is not taken in a strict 
sense, as denoting that which is offer- 
ed as an expiation for sin, or in the 
sense that we are by doing good to 
attempt to make atonement for our 
transgressions, but in the generm 
sense of an offering made to God. 
God is pleased with this, (1) because 
it shows in us a right state of heart; 
(2) because it accords with his own 
nature. Ue does good continual.y, 
and he is pleased with all who evince 
the same spirit. 

17. Obey them that have the rule 
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souls, as they that must give ac- 
count, that they may do it with 


a Eze.3.17, 6 Ac. 24.16, 


over you. Marg. guide ; see Notes 
on ver. 7. The reference here is to 
theirrcligionsteachers, and not to civil 
rulers. They were to show them 
proper respect, and to submit to their 
authority in the church, so far as it 
was administered in accordance with 
the precepts of the Saviour. The ob- 
ligation to obedience does not, of 
course, extend to anything which is 
wrong in itself, or which would be a 
violation of conscience. The doctrine 
is, that subordination is necessary to 
the welfare of the church, and that 
there ought to be a disposition to yield 
all proper obedience to those who are 
set over us in the Lord; comp. Notes 
on 1 Thess. v. 12,138. (J And submit 
yourselves. Thatis, to all which they 
enjoin that is lawful and right. There 
are in relation to a society (1.) those 
things which God has positively com- 
manded — which are always to be 
obeyed. (2.) Many things which 
have been agreed on by. the society 
as needful for its welfare—and these 
are to be submitted to unless they 
violate the rights of conscience ; and 
(3.) many things which are in them- 
selves a matter of no express divine 
command, and of no formal enactment 
by the community. They are matters 
of convenience ; things that tend to 
the order and harmony of the com- 
munity, and of the propriety of these, 
“rulers” in the church and elsewhere 
should be allowed to judge, and we 
should submit to them patiently. 
Hence in the church we are to sub- 
mit to all the proper regulations for 
conducting public worship; for the 
promotion of religion; and for the 
administration of discipline. | For 
they watch for your souls. They have 
no selfish aim in this. They do not 
seek “to lord it over God's heritage.” 
It is for your own good that they do 
this, and you should therefore submit 
to these arrangements. And this 
shows also the true principle on 
which authority should be exercised 
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rule over you, and submit your- 
selves: for they watch 2 for your 


in a church, 
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joy, and not with grief: for that 
4s unprofitable for you. 

18 Pray for us: for we trust 
we have a good conscience, > in 
all things willing to live honestly. 


It should be in such a 
way as to promote the salvation of the 
people; and all the arrangements 
should be with that end. The mea- 
sures adopted, therefore, and the obe- 
dience enjoined, should not be arbi- 
trary, oppressive, or severe, but should 
be such as will really promote salva- 
tion. (As they that must give ac- 
count. To God. The ministers of 
religion must give account to God for 
their fidelity. For all that they teach, 
and for every measure which they 
adopt, they must soon be called into 
judgment. There is, therefore, the 
best security that under the influence 
of this solemn truth they will pursue 
only that course which will be for 
your good. {| That they may do it 
with joy, and not with grief. Gr. pr 
oreveCovess—not sighing, or groaning; 
as they would who had been unsuc- 
cessful. The meaning is, that they 
should so obey, that when their teach- 
ers came to give up their account 
they need not do it with sorrow over 
their perverseness and disobedience 
q For this is unprofitable for you. 
That is, their giving up their account 
in thaf manner—as unsuccessful in 
their efforts to save you—would not 
be of advantage to you, but would be 
highly injurious. This is a strong 
mode of expressing the idea that it 
must be attended with eminent peril 
to their souls to have their religious 
teachers go and give an account 
against them. As they would wish. 
therefore, to avoid that, they should 
render to them all proper honour and 
obedience. 

18. Pray forus. Thisis a reques' 
which the apostle often makes in hi 
own behalf, andin behalf of his fellow 
iabourers in the gospel ; see 1 Thess 
v.25. Notes, Eph. vi. 18,19. | Fu 
we trust we have a good conscience. 
d&c.; see Notes on Acts xxiv. 16. 
The apostle here appeals to the up- 
rightness of his Christian life as a 
reason why he might claim their syi 
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19 But I beseech you the rather 
to do this, that I may be restored 
to you the sooner. 

20 Now the God @ of peace, that 
brought again from the dead ® our 


a} Th.5.23. 61 Pe.1.21. 
e Eze.34.23. @ Zec.9.11. 


yathy. He was conscious of an aim 
to do good; he sought the welfare 
ofthe church; and having this aim he 
felt that he might appeal to the sym- 
pathy of all Christians in his behalf. 
It is only when we aim to do right, 
and to maintain a good conscience, 
that we can with propriety ask the 
prayers of others, or claim their sym- 
pathy. And ifwe are “ willing in all 
things to live honestly,’ we may ex- 
pect the sympathy, the prayers, and 
the affections of all good men. 

19. That I may be restored to you 
the sooner. It is here clearly implied 
that the writer was deterred from 
visiting them by some adverse cir- 
cumstances over which he had no 
control. 
prisonment, or sickness, or the want 
of a convenient opportunity of reach- 
ing them. The probability is, judg- 
ing particularly from the statement 
in ver. 23, that he was then a prisoner, 
and that his detention was on that 
account ; see Intro. § 4. (6) The 
language here is such as Paul would 
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Shepherd 


Lord J that t° 
ord Jesus, that grea beod of 


of the sheep, ¢ through the 
the everlasting } covenant, 

21 Make you perfect ¢ in every 
good work to do his will, 2 work 


I testament. é1 Pe.5.10. 
2 or, doing. 


is only by him that we have the pros- 
pect of an admission into heaven. 
Y That great Shepherd of the sheep; 
Notes, John x. 1,14. The idea here 
is, that it is through the tender care 
of that great Shepherd that true hap- 
piness is bestowed on the people of 
God. J Through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant. The blood shed to 
ratify the everlasting covenant that 
God makes with his people; Notes, 
ch. ix. 14—23. ‘This phrase, in the 
original, is not connected, as it is in 
our translation, with his being raised 
from the dead, nor should it be so 
rendered, for what can be the sense 
of “raising Christ from the dead by 
the blood of the covenant?” In the 


This might be either by im- | Greek it is, “‘ the God of peace, who 


brought again from the dead the 
shepherd of the sheep, great by the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, our 
Lord Jesus,’’ &. The meaning is, 
that he was made or constituted the 
great Shepherd of the sheep—the 
great Lord and ruler of his people, 
by that blood. That which makes 


use on the supposition that he was | him so eminently distinguished ; that 
then a prisoner at Rome, and this is! by which he was made superior to all 


a slight circumstance going to show 
the probability that the epistle was 
composed by him. 


others who ever ruled over the people 
of God, was the fact that he offered 
the blood by which the eternal cove- 


20. Now the God of peace. God | nant was ratified. It is called ever- 
who is the Author, or the source of | lasting or cternal, because (1) it was 
peace; Notes, 1 Thess. v. 23. ‘The | formed in the councils of eternity, or 
word peace in the New Testament is | has been an eternal plan in the divine 
used to denote every kind of blessing ; mind ; and (2) because it is to con- 
or happiness. It is opposed to all that ! tinue forever. Through such a cove- 
would disturb or trouble the mind,! nant God can bestow permanent and 
and may refer, therefore, to recon- | solid “peace” on his people, for it lays 


ciliation with God; to a quiet con- 
science ; to the evidence of pardoned 
sin; to health and prosperity, and to 
the hope of heaven; see Notes on 
John xiv. 27. Ff That brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus; Notes, 
Acts ii, 32; 1 Cor. xv. 15. It is only 


the foundation of the assurance of 
eternal happiness. 

21. Make you perfect. The apos- 
tle here does not affirm that they were 
then perfect, or that they would be 
in this life. The word here used— 
xaraoricw—means to make fully ready: 


py the fact of the resurrection of the | to put wn full order; to make com- 
Cord Jesus that we have peace, for it | plete. The meaning heta is, that Paul 
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ing *in you that which is well- 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ ; to whom ée glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

22 And I beseech you, brethren, 


suffer the word of exhortation : 
@ Phi. 2.13. 


prayed that God would fully endow 
them with whatever grace was neces- 
sary to do his will and to keep his 
commandments; see the word ex- 
plained in the Notes on ch. xi. 3. It 
is an appropriate prayer to be offered 
at all times, and by all who love the 
church, that God would make all his 
people perfectly qualified to do all his 
will. § Working in you. Marg. Do- 
ing. The idea here is, that the only 
hope that they would do the will of 
God was, that he would, by his own 
agency, cause them to do what was 
well-pleasing in his sight ; comp. 
Notes on Phil. ii. 12. It is not from 
any expectation that man would do 
it himself. { Through Jesus Christ. 
The idea is, that God does not direct- 
ly, and by his own immediate agency, 
convert and sanctify the heart, but it 
is through the gospel of Christ, and 
all good influences on the soul must 
be expected through the Saviour. 
{ To whom be glory for ever and ever. 
That is, to Christ; for so the connec- 
tion evidently demands. It is not un- 
common for the apostle Paul to intro- 
duce doxologies in this way in the 
midst of a letter; see Notes, Rom. 
ix. 5. It was common among the 
Jews, as it is now in the writings and 
conversation of the Mohammedans, 
when the name of God was mentioned 
to accompany it with an expression of 
praise. 

22. Suffer the word of exhortation. 
Referring to the arguments and coun- 
sels in this whole epistle, which is in 
fact a practical exhortation to perse- 
verance in adhering to the Christian 
religion amidst all the temptations 
which existed to apostasy. § For J 
have written a letter unto you in few 
words. This does not mean that this 
epistle is short compared with the 
others that the author had written, 
for most of the epistles of Paul are 
shorter than this. But it means, that 
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for I have written aletter unto you 
in few words. 

23 Know ye that vur brothe 
Timothy is set at liberty ; with 
whom, if he come shortly, [ will 
see you. 


it was brief compared with the im- 
portance and difficulty of the sv-bjects 
of which he had treated. The topics 
introduced would have allowed a much 
more extended discussion; but in 
handling them he had made use ot 
as few words as possible. No onc 
can deny this who considers the sen 

tentious manner of this epistle. As 
an illustration of this, perhaps we 
may remark that it is easy to expand 
the thoughts of this epistle into am- 
ple volumes of exposition, and that 
in fact it is difficult to give an expla- 
nation of it without a commentary 
that shall greatly surpass in extent 
the text. None can doubt, also, that 
the author of this epistle could have 
himself greatly expanded the thoughts 
and the illustrations if he had chosen. 
It is with reference to such considera- 
tions, probably, that he says that the 
epistle was brief. 

23. Know ye that our brother Tim- 
othy ts set atliberty. Or, ia sent away. 
So it is rendered by Prof. Stuart and 
others. On the meaning of this, and 
its importance in determining who 
was the author of the epistle, sec the 
Intro. § 8, (5) 4, and Prof. Stuart's 
Intro. $19. ‘his is a strong circum- 
stance showing that Paul was the au- 
thor of the epistle, for from the first 
acquaintance of Timothy with Paul 
he is represented as his constant com- 
panion, and spoken of as a brother; 
Notes, 2 Cor. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Col. 
i 1; Phil.i. There is no other one 
of the apostles who would so natu- 
rally have used this term respecting 
Timothy, and this kind mention is 
made of him here because he was so 
dear to the heart of the writer, and 
because he felt that they to whom he 
wrote would also feel an interest in 
his circumstances, As to the mean- 
ing of the word rendered “ set at lib- 
erty’’—aroAsavpivox—there has been 
much difference of opinion whether 


A. D. 64.] 
24 Salute all them that have the 
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25 Grace de with you all. Amen. 


rule over you, and all the saints. | Written to the Hebrews from Italy 


They of Italy salute you. 
it means “set at liberty from confine- 
ment,” or, ‘‘sent away on some nies- 
sage to some other place.”” That the 
latter is the meaning of the expres- 
sion appears probable from these con- 
siderations. (1.) Theconnection seems 
to demand it. The writer speaks of 
him as if he were now away, and as 
if he hoped that he might soon re- 
turn. “With whom, if he come short- 
ly, I will see you.” This is language 
which would be used rather of one 
who had been sent on. some embassy 
than of one who was just released 
from prison. At all events, he was 
at this time away, and there was 
some expectation that he might soon 
return. But on the supposition that 
the expression relates to release from 
imprisonment, there would be an en- 
tire incongruity in the language. It 
is not, as we should then suppose, 
“ our brother Timothy is now released 
from prison, and therefore I will come 
soon with him and see you;’’ but, 
‘our brother Timothy is now sent 
away, and if he return soon I will 
come with him to you.” (2.) In Phil. 
ii. 19, 23, Paul, then a prisoner at 
Rome, speaks of the hope which he 
entertained that he would be able to 
send Timothy to them as soon as he 
should know how it would go with 
him. He de-igned to retain him un- 
til that point was settled, as his pres- 
ence with him would be important 
until then, and then to send him to 
give consolation to the Philippians, 
and to look into the condition of the 
church. Now the passage before us 
agrees well with the supposition that 
that event had occurred—that Paul 
had ascertained with sufficient clear- 
ness that he would be released, so that 
he might be permitted yet to visit 
the Hebrew Christians, that he had 
sent Timothy to Philippi and was 
waiting for his return ; that as soon 
as he should return he would be pre- 
pared to visit them ; and that in the 
mean time while Timothy was ab- 
sent, he wrote to them this epistle. 
(8.) The supposition agrees well with 


by Timothy. 


the meaning of the word here used— 


dmworuw. It denotes properly, to let 
loose from ; to loosen; to unbind ; to 
release; to let go free; to put away 
or divorce ; to dismiss simply, or lct 
go, or send away; see Matt. xiv. 15, 
22, 23; xv. 32, 39; Luke ix. 12. et 


-al.; comp. Rob. Lex. and Stuart's In- 


tro. § 19. The meaning, then, I take 
to be this, that Timothy was then 
sent away on some important embas- 
sage; that the apostle expected his 
speedy return; and that then hetrusted 
that he would be able with him to 
visit those to whom this epistle was 
written. 

24. Salute all them ; seo Notes on 
Rom. xvi. 8, seq. It was customary 
for the apostle Paul to close his epis- 
tles with an affectionate salutation. 
Q That have the rule over you; Notes 
ver. 7, 17. None are mentioned by 
name, as is usual in the epistles of 
Paul. The cause of this omission is 
unknown. ¥ And all the saints. The 
common name given to Christians in 
the Scriptures ; see Notes on Rom. 
i. 7. G They of Italy salute you. The 
saints or Christians in Italy. Show- 
ing that the writer of the epistle was 
then in Italy. IIe was probably in 
Rome ; see the Intro. § 4. 

25. Grace be with you all ; Notes 
Rom. xvi. 20, 24. 

The subscription at the close of 
the epistle “ written to the Hebrews 
from Italy by Timothy,” like the other 
subscriptions, is of no authority ; see 
Notes at the end of 1 Cor. It is de- 
monstrably erroneous here, for it is 
expressly said by the author of the 
epistle that at the time he wrote it, 
Timothy was absent; ch. xiii. 23. 
In regard to the time and place of 
writing it, see the Intro. § 4. 

At the close of this exposition, it is 
not improper to refer the reader to the 
remarks on its design at the end of 
the introduction, § 6. Having pass- 
ed through the exposition, we may 
see more clearly the importance of 
the views there presented. There is 
no book of the New Testament more 
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none whose want would be more per- 
ceptible in the canon of the Scriptures. 
Every reader of the Old Testament 
needs such a guide as this epistle, 
written by some one who had an inti- 
mate acquaintance from childhood 
with the Jewish system; who had all 
the advantages of the most able and 
faithful instruction, and who was un- 
der the influence of inspiration, to 
make us acquainted with the true na- 
ture of those institutione Nothing 
was more important than tu settle the 
principles in regard to the nature of 
the Jewish economy ; to show what 
was typical, and how those institu- 
tions were the means of introducing 
a far more perfect system—the sys- 
tem of the Christian religion. If we 
have right feelings, we shall have sin- 
cere gratitude to God that he caused 
the Christian religion to be prefigured 
by a system in itself so magnificent 
and grand as that of the Jewish, and 
higher gratitude for that sublime sys- 
tem of religion of which the Jewish, 
with all its splendour, was only the 
shadow. There was much that was 
beautiful, cheering, and sublime in 
the Jewish system. ‘There was much 
that was grand and awful in the giv- 
ing of the law, and much that was 
-mposing in its ceremonies. In its 
palmy and pure days, it was incom- 
parably the purest and noblest system 
of religion then on earth. It taught 
the knowledge of the one true God; 
inculcated a pure system of morals ; 
nreserved the record of the truth on 
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important than this, and of course’ 
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the earth, and held up constantly be - 
fore man the hope of a better system 
still in days to come. But it was ex- 
pensive, burdensome, precise in its 
prescriptions, and wearisome in its 
ceremonies; Acts xv. 10. It was 
adapted to one people—a people who 
occupied a small territory, and who 
could conveniently assemble at the 
central place of their worship three 
timesin a year. It was not a system 
adapted to the whole world, nor was 
it designed for the whole world. When 
the Saviour came, therefore, to intro- 
duce whom was the design of the Jew- 
ish economy, it ceased as a matter of 
course. The Jewish altars were soon 
thrown down ; the temple was razed 
to the ground, and the city of their 
solemnities was destroyed. The reli- 
gion of the Hebrews passed away to 
be revived no more in its splendour 
and power, and it has never lived 
since, except as an empty form. 

This epistle teaches us why it pass- 
ed away, and why it can never be 
restored. It is the true key with 
, which to unlock the Old Testament ; 
and with these views, we may remark 
‘in conclusion, that he who would un- 
, derstand the Bible thoroughly should 
; make himself familiar with this epis- 

tle; that the canon of Scripture would 
_be incomplete without it; and that, 
: to one who wishes to understand the 
‘Revelation which God has given, 
there is no portion of the volume 
whose loss wouldbe a more irreparable 
calamity than that of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 


a 


